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INTRODUCTORY. 


From this point onward in the discussion of the doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture, we must entertain a somewhat different class 
of considerations from the foregoing. The one question thus 
far raised may be expressed as follows: What is the Bible, so 
far as concerns its most comprehensive testimony to itself? The 
answer to this question has been given in a completed induction. 
But the testimony of the human ethical and religious conscious- 
ness, especially of the Christian consciousness, must now be 
taken, in order that it may confirm or modify the answer induc- 
tively derived from the claims and phenomena of the Bible. 

The testimony of the Christian consciousness to the nature 
and uses of the Bible may be reached in either one of several 
different ways. Of these ways, the most direct is to inquire: 
What, as a matter of historical truth, has the Christian Church 
held to be true concerning its sacred writings? It is the 
answer to this question, as the answer lies in the history of 
the doctrine of Sacred Scripture, which we now propose. 

A little reflection will serve to make it clear that we cannot 
arrive at any answer to the above-mentioned historical question 
which will serve the best purposes of our general discussion, 
without certain assumptions as to the nature of Church history. 
Without such assumptions, the proposal to consult the witness 
of the Christian consciousness by tracing the history of the doc- 
trine of Sacred Scripture would be quite unmeaning. Some- 
thing more than mere confidence in the so-called historical and 
critical method of research is necessarily implied in the exam- 
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ination upon which we now enter. The historical and critical 
method, as applied to any doctrine of the Christian Church, has 
a special significance and value for every enlightened Christian 
believer. It is the assumption that the Spirit of Christ expresses 
in the Church the mind of Christ, which contributes to the his- 
torical examination of a Christian doctrine its special signifi- 
cance and value. It is with this assumption that the following 
historical sketch of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture has been 
prepared. The study of history is not introduced into the gen- 
eral discussion as a matter of merely historical and archeological 
interest: it is regarded rather as an integral and influential fac- 
tor of the discussion. But the assumption itself cannot be made 
in a wholly uncritical form. Some knowledge of the definition 
and limitations of that authority which we assume to be implied 
in the teachings of Church history is, therefore, necessary in the 
present connection. ‘The complicated and fundamental rela- 
tions which exist between the Church and the Bible will come 
before us for more careful consideration in another place. But 
we cannot intelligently examine the history of the doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture without first answering the question: On 
what grounds do we expect that views held by the Church in 
the past shall have any authority, either upon the positive or 
upon the negative side, in modifying or confirming views which 
seem to have been established by a scientific induction ? 

To the above question one form of answer is, so far as it 
reaches the case at all, immediate and conclusive. The witness 
of the Christian consciousness in the history of the Church can- 
not overthrow a complete induction. Views held in the past, 
even when they have attained to the position of doctrines duly 
authenticated by the consentaneous teaching of the Christian 
Church, cannot contravene those views which can establish 
themselves upon the basis of critical examination. The louder 
the voice in which the Church testifies to its belief in any given 
theories, the greater will be the confusion thrown back into the 
face of the witness, if its voice strike against an impenetrable 
barrier of fact. To establish a mass of untenable theories 
regarding the nature of the Bible, upon the authority of the 
Church, only serves to confuse the testimony of our two chief 
witnesses. We have already seen that a critical examination 
of the phenomena substantially confirms those claims which a 
critical exegesis establishes as really put forth by the Scripture 
for itself. In so far as the Church has so twisted and exagger- 
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ated the claims as to make them incompatible with the phe- 
nomena, it has thrown doubt upon the value of its own witness. 
To err in excess of strenuousness is only to commit the Church 
unnecessarily to extravagances of doctrine which the facts will 
not warrant: the error not only fails to establish the historic 
form of the doctrine, but also throws discredit on the testimony 
of the Church. To ransack Church history in order to find all 
the authorities which may be quoted in support of the most 
untenable theories, may be a most mischievous work: it may 
result in throwing discredit upon the general value of an impor- 
tant witness. Upon the assumption that the mind of Christ 
is expressed in the doctrine of the Church of Christ, a large 
measure of caution and moderation becomes all the more indis- 
pensable. 

It will afford a happy concurrence of testimony to find that 
the Church doctrine of Sacred Scripture is a legitimate supple- 
ment of that doctrine which has been inductively derived. The 
nature of the Bible, as a source of religious facts and truths, 
is by no means such that no new understanding of its facts, 
no new development of its truths, is possible in the historic 
growth of the community of believing souls. The relations of 
the Church to the Scripture are indeed very complicated, and 
difficult of satisfactory treatment in detail. The crude and 
unreasoning way in which Protestantism was finally forced to 
advocate its views of the relations of Church and Scripture, 
made those views to a certain extent self-destructive. On the 
other hand, Protestantism itself has been the proof, how unten- 
able are the Roman-Catholic views. And yet the views of both 
Protestantism and Catholicism have certain elements of truth 
which must be taken together in order to construct the true 
and complete doctrine. To bring the developed Christian con- 
sciousness under the indiscriminate authority of all portions of 
the Bible, destroys the validity of the Bible as an independent 
witness to the truth of Christ. To hold either the post-Retor- 
mation or the Roman-Catholic theory of the relations of the Bible 
and the Church, diminishes the value of Church history as a 
source of truth. The persuasion that the same light, which 
shone more and more clearly to the perfect day in that divine 
self-revelation whose record is in Scripture, is still shining in 
the history of the kingdom of God, contributes a docile as well 
as a moderate temper to such a discussion as ours. New views 
of the truth regarding the nature and origin of Sacred Scrip- 
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ture may, then, be expected to be gained from an_ historical 
study of the past views of the Christian Church. The expecta- 
tion is based upon the persuasion that the truth of Christ has 
been progressively given to the Church of Christ. 

A certain expectation that substantial accord will be found 
to exist between the witness of the Bible and the witness of 
the Church is another result of the above-mentioned assump- 
tion. The Bible itself is a product of the human religious con- 
sciousness, —in its later and more nearly perfect portions, a 
product of the Christian consciousness. The Bible is also the 
product of successive self-revelations of God as the Redeemer, 
which were supernaturally bestowed upon men who were in- 
spired media of the revelations. But such elements of revealed 
truth, since they are received by the Church through the Bible, 
are guarded, illumined, and expanded into fuller significance, 
by the same Spirit who originally bestowed them. The Holy 
Spirit in the Bible and in the body of Christian believers is one 
and the same. ‘The witness is one witness to one truth through 
two voices. Neither witness could substantiate any of the 
larger truths of redemption if contradicted by the other. But 
the assumption which underlies our study of the history of the 
Church — viz., the assumption that the Spirit of Christ makes 
known the mind of Christ in the body of his followers — pre- 
vents us from hastily admitting the possibility of any contra- 
diction between the two forms of testimony. 

The above-mentioned assumption cannot be safely utilized, 
however excellent the temper and intent which result from it, 
without being itself made the subject of limitations. No pos- 
tulate can safely be adopted in a wholly uncritical form. The 
value of any Church doctrine in determining the truth of the 
doctrine itself depends upon the nature of that course of history 
which lies behind its formation. It has already been seen that 
we cannot even interpret the promises of Christ to his apostles 
in a wholly unlimited way: we can argue neither from the 
promises, nor from the nature of the revelation and inspiration 
which they vouchsafe, that, whatever apostles may teach, their 
teaching must necessarily be accepted as true. The promises 
themselves were conditioned and limited, — conditioned upon 
the ethical and religious fidelity of the apostles, and definitely 
limited to that truth kar’ éfoxyyv, which is the truth of Christ. 
Under such conditions and limitations, the apostolic teaching 
may be taken as the inspired teaching of the Redeemer himself. 
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But it is only by a further inference, — however good and con- 
vincing this inference may be, — that promises originally made 
to the apostles can be carried over to the Christian Church in 
its course of historic development. If the same Spirit who 
made known the truth of Christ through the apostles, still 
makes known the same truth through the Church, his work of 
revelation is still subject to the appropriate limitations. The 
critical attitude is by no means, however, the same as a self- 
confident or contemptuous rejection of the authority of the 
Church. Among the most important limitations to the value 
of the Church doctrine of Sacred Scripture, considered as add- 
ing authority to the claims of Scripture itself, are the following. 

The extent of recognition which has been gained for the 
development of any doctrine in the history of the Church gives 
conditions to the authority with which the Church teaches that 
doctrine. This fact grows out of the very nature of the author- 
ity of the Church; such authority is of the nature of a witness 
derived from the moral and religious consciousness. It is 
largely because the truth of the Bible both awakens and evinces 
the true deliverances of the Christian consciousness, that the 
Church has borne testimony to her confidence in its divine 
origin and characteristics as Sacred Scripture. It is, however, 
those elements in the Bible which appeal to a common or uni- 
versal consciousness, that receive a common or universal testi- 
mony from that consciousness; it is such elements also which 
give the Bible its claim to be called sacred and divine. The 
Church as a whole, and as having essentially the mind of Christ, 
is competent to bear a concordant testimony. The testimony 
is not dependent upon the critical acumen, archeological sci- 
ence, or dogmatic skill of the individual witnesses: it is such 
as all Christians may give, because it flows from that fountain 
of thought and feeling which is opened in the souls of all. But 
the varying determinations of all the varying stages and effects 
of criticism, the changing and accumulating results of arche- 
ology, the shifting limits of dogmatics, with its bondage to 
human philosophy and traditional orthodoxy, —all these factors 
of doctrine as a product of particular times and circumscribed 
places cannot be allowed the same authority which rightfully 
belongs to the witness of the Church Catholic. The doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture which the Church has held, like the Church 
form of every other doctrine, is to be accepted for the substance 
thereof. Only the permanent and universal elements compose 
this substance. 
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It is, then, such elements of the views touching the nature 
of Sacred Scripture as have the character of a common or uni- 
versal testimony, which are entitled to the chief consideration. 
So far as the views of Church history coincide with the essential 
claims of the Bible itself, they will be entitled to the highest 
credence possible in the case. So far as they show elements of 
increase or development beyond the biblical claims, they will 
serve as authority in proportion to the extent of acceptance 
gained by each of the elements. It is, however, neither impos- 
sible nor improbable that a lack of agreement will be found 
concerning those views of the origin and nature of Sacred 
Scripture which go beyond the essential biblical claims. In 
this case we shall be obliged to confess that the claims of 
Sacred Scripture to its title must stand precisely where the 
Scripture has itself left them,—so far, that is to say, as any 
argument drawn from the direct and consentient witness of the 
Church is concerned. 

History shows us that there is no theory of revelation or in- 
spiration, and no view of the canon or text of Sacred Scripture, 
which is too extravagant to gain numerous adherents in the 
Christian Church. It is, therefore, quite possible to make out 
a case in favor of any preconceived theory by a wide enough 
appeal to the so-called testimony of the Church. The errors 
confirmed by an appeal thus wide can, however, be corrected by 
making an appeal which is even wider. The more confident 
_we become by continued historical research, that the prominent 
errors of a particular theory do not enter into the universal 
testimony of the Christian Church, the more confidence do we 
acquire in this testimony. ‘The witness of the Christian con- 
Sciousness to the doctrine of Sacred Scripture, as that witness is 
given in the history of the doctrine, is not, however, to be taken 
by a mere counting of hands. For there are other limitations 
to our general assumption than those which are given by mere 
extent in the times and spaces of Church history. 

The degree of intention bestowed by the Church at large 
upon any particular Christian doctrine also furnishes conditions 
to the authority with which the Church teaches that doctrine. 
The progressive divine illumining of the body of believers is 
not free from the limitations which belong to all progress in 
human thought. In order to give the clearest and fullest de- 
liverances of the mind of Christ, the Church must come, as it 
were, to her own clearest and fullest self-consciousness. And, 
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in order to reach such a condition of clear and full self-con- 
sciousness, the reflection of believing minds must be patiently 
and devoutly given — it may be through centuries of develop- 
ment — to the subject concerning which clear and full knowl- 
edge is sought. Other conditions remaining the same, the 
value and comprehensiveness of the witness of Church history 
to any given doctrine will be exactly in proportion to the 
amount of thought and feeling bestowed upon such doctrine. 
In other words, reflection is a condition of the value of the tes- 
timony of the Church. This condition follows necessarily from 
the very nature of the human consciousness; for, whenever its 
testimony is given in the more collective and organic form of a 
so-called Christian consciousness, it does not lose the very char- 
acteristics by virtue of which it is entitled to render testimony 
at all. The Church must know her own mind in order authori- 
tatively to reveal the mind of Christ. 

It follows aiso from the very nature of the authority which 
we propose to consult, that, in order to reach its highest possi- 
ble stage, it must possess all the elements which belong to a 
clear and full self-consciousness. Among such elements are 
thoughtfulness, interest, and deliberation, — with freedom from 
haste, passion, and prejudice. Other things being equal, we 
are to value any doctrine of the Church according to the 
amount of thought which has been bestowed upon it. It was 
not given to the inspired prophets and apostles, whose revela- 
tions are recorded in Sacred Scripture, to promulgate their 
teachings without subjecting them to the tests of human reflec- 
tion. The choicest and most trustworthy truth of the Bible is 
precisely that upon which its great teachers and authors have 
bestowed most thought; it is that, indeed, to which the inten- 
tion of the Church was most given while the Bible was in pro- 
cess of forming. The truth of revelation is not the mere 
product of human reflection, but it has not been promulgated 
or understood without reflection. The same condition which has 
been exacted of inspired prophets and apostles has also been 
exacted of an inspired Church. Reflection is an inseparable 
condition of the value of that testimony for the Bible which 
comes from the human moral and religious consciousness. The 
thought required of the Church, in order most clearly and fully 
to apprehend the mind of Christ, is also interested thought. 
Intention is an affair of the heart as well as of the head. ‘The 
doctrines concerning which the Church most desires to know 
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will, other things being equal, become those concerning which 
the Church will know most. The Holy Spirit is not given as 
the teacher of truth to minds which remain indifferent and 
apathetic. But the interest which should enter into the inten- 
tion of the Church, in order to secure the clearest and most 
trustworthy condition of her self-consciousness, should be the 
freest possible from haste, passion, and prejudice. Nor is a 
mere semblance of deliberation sufficient. Councils are delib- 
erative assemblies, but councils of robbers do not furnish the 
condition for receiving the results of Christian reflection upon 
the truth of revelation. 

Any doctrine of the Church is, therefore, entitled to that 
degree of authority which corresponds to the amount of clear, 
calm, and consecrated thought which the Church universal has 
bestowed upon that doctrine. But what has been pronounced 
true in haste or passion or prejudice, cannot claim to represent 
the mind of Christ. Particularly valuable in its present apph- 
cation must we conceive the principle to be, that whatever has 
been held by any era or section of the Christian Church with 
indifference to its truth, or with ignorance, is to be passed by 
with comparatively little regard. The Holy Spirit can, indeed, 
use the rash and prejudiced polemics of theologians to develop 
and evince the truth; nor is the teaching of the Spirit depend- 
ent wholly upon the advance of criticism and the critical 
methods of research. But it can scarcely be claimed that the 
subjects into the consideration of which most of unworthy 
passion has entered, or concerning which we find the most 
chaotic and ignorant condition of mind, are entitled to be con- 
sidered as finished parts in the Christian system of truth. 

The application of the condition which is furnished by the 
degree of the intention of the Church should bind us with 
especial force in the historical study of the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture. For the most superficial examination of this doc- 
trine will show that the authority of the Church concerning its 
settlement must be regarded as relatively small. The history 
of the doctrine forces upon us again and again such questions 
as the following: Whence comes this particular form or ele- 
ment of the general Church doctrine of Sacred Scripture? Is 
it from the pure depths of the enlightened Christian conscious- 
ness? Is it not from Jewish rabbis or the Alexandrine Philo? 
What was the intention with which a particular school of 
thinkers taught the phase of this doctrine which they appear 
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to have taught? How much of the prevalent opinion at any 
given time was merely opinion, how much thoughtlessly re- 
ceived by tradition of the elders, and how much a genuine con- 
viction of the Christian consciousness? We may illustrate the 
bearing of such inquiries upon our own thought by comparing 
—for instance—the attitude of the early Church toward the 
doctrine of Sacred Scripture with its attitude toward the doc- 
trine of the person of Christ. No doubt much prejudice and 
passion mingled with the attempts at a settlement of the latter 
doctrine; but certainly it may be said without hesitation, that, 
touching the relation of the doctrine of the person of Christ to 
the life and growth of Christianity, the Church early attained to 
a relatively clear and full self-consciousness. But touching the 
doctrine of the nature of the Bible, the question admits of a 
doubtful answer, whether the Church has even yet come, in any 
one of many important respects, to a knowledge of her own 
mind. Such a contrast is surely due in part to the fact, that, 
toward the former doctrine, the intention of the Church has 
been relatively great, and her reflection more thoughtful, inter- 
ested, and deliberate. 

We need, further, to inquire throughout the entire course of 
this historical sketch: How far has the Church been content, 
upon the doctrine of Sacred Scripture, to effect a normal devel- 
opment of the claims made by that Scripture? How far, on the 
other hand, has the Church been content to make up her opin- 
ions from incongruous and foreign materials? If the Jews and 
the Platonists, the Aristotelians, the Leibnitzians and Kantians, 
or even —and especially even—the post-Reformation dogma- 
tists, have thus far had, for the most part, their own way; then 
we may be compelled, on our part, to make a direct and un- 
trammelled appeal to the original sources of religious authority. 
If a confusion of voices as to certain elements of doctrine betrays 
the unreflective and unfinished nature of the witness of the 
Church, then we may be forced to demand that this witness 
shall at least be recalled to the point where it can calmly hear 
the voice of the Bible itself. 

The above-mentioned condition, which consists in the degree 
of intention, involves also the following: The opportunities 
which the Church has enjoyed for information touching the 
real nature and origin of Sacred Scripture furnish conditions to 
its authority upon the doctrine of Sacred Scripture. No other 
Christian doctrine is to the same extent dependent for its form 
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upon detailed and technical researches. In saying this, we by 
no means retract what has already been said as to the value of 
the testimony which flows from the consciousness of the whole 
Church of Christ. It is just those elements of the Bible which 
are divinest that command the concordant witness of Christian 
believers. But the answer to the question, What is the Bible, 
and in what sense is it Sacred Scripture? is in its details pre- 
eminently a question of critical and historical science. It is 
a question, to answer which in detail involves a vast amount 
of technical information. For the Bible —it is necessary again 
to affirm —is a concrete, tangible, and visible product. How- 
ever divine it may be, it is quite clearly also in many respects 
a thoroughly human and even material product. To explain 
it wholly involves, indeed, an inquiry into divine and invisible 
things; but it also involves an inquiry into historical facts. 
The historical facts, however derived and related to religion, 
must be submitted to historical research. 

It follows, then, that the completeness and value of the 
Church doctrine of the Bible will depend, to a considerable 
extent, upon the opportunities for information which have 
hitherto been enjoyed. The doctrine of Sacred Scripture is 
only in a very limited and indirect way a doctrine of revelation. 
The Bible does not come announcing clearly a statement of its 
own nature and origin. The Church is left to discover for it- 
self what the Bible is. And the Church can no more discover 
precisely what the Bible is, without the detailed information to 
be gathered from historical research, than the ancient astrono- 
mer could know by inspiration the order of the universe which 
shone above his head. ‘The intention of the average believer 
in all ages, when directed upon Sacred Scripture, may serve to 
recognize the plainer religious truths, and the power of the 
religious life, which it presents to men. But beyond the sim- 
plest judgment concerning such matters, the inquiry into the 
nature of Sacred Scripture demands a vast amount of informa- 
tion. Such information is, moreover, of the technical and com- 
plicated kind. Our confidence, then, in any details of teaching 
which we may find advocated in Church history, must largely 
depend upon the breadth and soundness of the basis of facts 
upon which the teaching rests. The historical, archeological, 
critical, and textual questions concerning the Bible, are not 
matters for the direct testimony of the Church Catholic. And 
if it should be found that information upon such matters has 
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been late in coming, or is as yet doubtful with respect to many 
of the requisite inferences, we cannot make up for lacking in- 
formation with the crude deliverances of theologians itp the 
past. In brief, the question of Sacred Scripture is from its very 
nature so largely a question of critical and historical science, 
that we cannot attempt its complete answer by an examination 
of the course of dogmatic opinion upon it. The words of the 
Christian consciousness can only avail for what is a matter of 
its contents: where the words go beyond the inner witness, 
they have no more value than belongs to the degree of techni- 
cal information which they express. 

And, finally, the closeness of organic connection in which 
any particular doctrine stands to the so-called Christian consen- 
sus fider gives conditions to the authority of the Church upon 
that doctrine. The promise of the Spirit which Christ made to 
his followers is limited to that truth which is pre-eminently the 
truth of Christ. The various elements of such truth have an 
organic connection with each other, and, to a certain extent, 
with the history in which they are set. They are also inter- 
woven in a vital way with the life of the Church; they consti- 
tute that body of truth which the Church is given to guard and 
to develop, and in the tradition and unfolding of which it has 
the promise of the continual presence of the Spirit. The close- 
ness of organic connection determines, then, the degree of con- 
fidence which we may have in the deliverances of the Church 
upon any special subject of her teaching. 

But it is only a certain few of the claims and assumptions 
made in the various forms of the Church doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture, which can be shown to have any organic connection 
with the central faiths of the Christian consciousness. The 
post-Reformation doctrine, indeed, carried the supposed neces- 
sities of faith so far as finally to include in them, not simply 
the spirit, but the entire letter, of Scripture; and not merely 
the entire letter as such, but even its jot and tittle. ‘ Falsus 
in uno, falsus in omnibus,” became the principle which led 
opinion to an absurd extreme. The study of the history of 
the doctrine of Sacred Scripture should, however, result in 
establishing the thought, that the elements of this doctrine 
which can appeal to the consentient witness of the Christian 
Church are relatively very few. Only a few elements have 
really such an organic connection with the Christian system of 
faith, that their removal would at all impair or even neces- 
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sarily disturb it. It is, however, just those elements of the 
doctrine which are found in closest organic relations with the 
other chief doctrines of Christianity, that admit, from their very 
nature, of receiving the most nearly consentient witness of 
Christendom. It is they, also, which are most indispensable in 
furnishing nutriment for the religious life. 

Thus understood and limited, we shall be prepared to carry 
our main postulate with us over those fields of the history of 
the Christian Church which we must now traverse. It may 
be expected that so much of the Church doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture as has been taught with common consent, and with 
the highest degree of intention, upon the basis of the largest 
information, and as being most intimately and organically con- 
nected with the system of Christian truth, —it may be expected 
that so much of the Church doctrine of Sacred Scripture will 
be true. And even if no definite elements of truth concerning 
the origin and nature of the Bible are added by this historical 
study to the conclusions of our previous induction, the study 
will nevertheless not prove by any means without use. For 
this study may make manifest the fact, that abundant freedom 
for historical and critical science has been left even within 
the limits of the consentient testimony of the Church. It may 
also make manifest the other fact, that, amidst all the crudities 
and conflicts of views concerning the Bible, the Church has 
never yet substantially departed from the right faith. It will 
be suggested, as a stimulus for the future, that much work still 
lies before us for the legitimate development of the doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture. Moreover, the more precise needs for future 
inquiries — the gaps, excrescences, and unsound places of past 
and present opinions —will be certain to appear. We are 
invited to learn one of the larger lessons of Church history, 
and to take notice of the greater curves, and the trend and 
goal of its course. 

Much of the material for a history of the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture must necessarily be gathered by indirect information 
and inference.t The histories of the Canon and of biblical her- 


1 The nature of the material for an historical examination of the doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture renders our work very difficult and embarrassing. No complete 
history of this doctrine exists in any language whatever: and most of the histori- 
eal notices and sketches which appear in English literature are misleading. 
There are, however, large numbers of monographs covering the special divisions 
and eras of the general theme; and it may well be that the embarrassment from 
the riches of material for a complete history accounts in part for the embarrass- 
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meneutics are, of course, intimately connected with the history 
of this doctrine. During the early centuries of the formation 
of the Canon, the materials for answering the question, What 


ment due to the lack of such a history. Besides the original authorities, which 
are cited in their proper places, the following works have been most frequently 
used in preparing this historical sketch: — 

Diestel, Geschichte des Alten Testamentes in der christlichen Kirche (Jena, 
1869) ; Reuss, Die Geschichte der heiligen Schriften Neuen Testaments (Braun- 
schweig, 1874); Sonntag, Doctrina Inspirationis (Heidelberg, 1810); Rudelbach, 
Die Lehre von der Inspiration der heiligen Schrift, Zeitschrift fiir lutherische 
Theologie und Kirche (1840, I. 1-59, and IT. 1-66); Tholuck, Die Inspirationslehre, 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fur christliche Wissenschaft (1850, 16-18 and 42-44), and 
Theological Essays (Boston, 1867, 65-90); Rothe, Zur Dogmatik (Gotha, 1863); Joh. 
Delitzsch, De Inspiratione Scripturae sacrae quid statuerint patres apostolici 
et apologetae secundi saeculi (Leipzig, 1872); Jacobi, Die kirchliche Lehre von der 
Tradition und heiligen Schrift (Berlin, 1847); Hofmann, Die heilige Schrift Neuen 
Testaments (Nordlingen, 1869, I. 1-56); Westcott, The Bible in the Church (London, 
1877), and Introduction to the Study of the Gospels (Boston, 1866, Appendix B); 
Farrar, Critical History of Free Thought (New York, 1863). Scattered notices of 
some value are to be found in the works on Inspiration by Henderson, Gaussen, 
Warington, Atwell, and Lee: the notes in the work of the latter evince a praise- 
worthy research, but the Second Lecture, which is designed to be historical, is 
misleading. Valuable articles upon each of the subordinate topics of research are 
to be found in the Real-Encyklopadie of Herzog and Plitt, second edition begun 
in Leipzig, 1877; see also the article Bibel, in Hamburger’s Real-Encyklopadie 
fur Bibel und Talmud. The various works on Hermeneutics, especially those of 
Klaussen, Davidson, and Immer, have been consulted; and as well the various 
Introductions to the Old and New Testaments, especially those of De Wette 
(Lehrbuch der historisch-kritischen Einleitung, by Schrader, Berlin, 1869), Bleek 
(Hinleitung in das Alte Testament, by Wellhausen; Berlin, 1878: Einleitung in 
das Neue Testament, by Mangold; Berlin, 1875), Keil (Lehrbuch der historisch- 
kritischen Kinleitung in die kanonischen und apokryphischen Schriften des A. T.; 
Frankfurt, 1873). Not the least valuable sources of information have been the 
more purely historical portions of the various German works on Dogmatik and 
Glaubenslehre; especially those of Bretschneider, Ebrard, Grimm, Baur, Gue- 
ricke, Luthardt, Phillippi, and Dorner, not to forget that compact body of theology 
known as Hutterus Redivivus. Besides these works, Kollner’s Symbolik, and 
Winer’s Confessions of Christendom (Edinburgh, 1873), have been consulted for 
the testimony of.a more formal kind. Much helpful material has been taken from 
treatises upon the Canon; especially from those of Kirchhofer, Credner, Reuss, 
Hilgenfeld, Charteris, and Westcott. For notices of the more detailed mono- 
graphs in which particular eras and authors are elaborately discussed, the reader 
must, for the most part, be referred to the books already mentioned. Elaborate 
historical and critical monographs — like the following: Bretschneider, Dogmatik 
und Moral der apoc Schriften des A. T.; the various Handbuchs and Commenta- 
ries on the Apocrypha (such as those of Fritzsche and Grimm), and on the works 
of the Church Fathers (such as those of Gebhardt, Harnack, and Zahn, of Dressel, 
of Otto, and others; the notes in Migne’s edition of the Greek and Latin Fathers, 
etc.); Gfrérer, Philo und die alexandrinische Theosophie ; Siegfried, Philo ; 
Miiller, Josephus con Apionem; Clausen, Aurelius Augustinus S. 8. interpres, 
Zockler, Hieronymus; Miinter, Commentatio de schola Antiochena; Romberg, 
Die Lehre Luthers von der heiligen Schrift, Wittenberg, 1868, and many other 
similar works; and treatises on dogmatics of monumental size, like the Systema 
Theologicum of Quenstedt, Wittenberg, 1696 — make possible a task which would 
otherwise much surpass the limits of human endeavor. The author hopes he has 
been betrayed into as few mistakes as are possible under the circumstances, by 
such reliance upon authorities as the nature of his task required. 
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did the community of believers hold true concerning the nature 
of Sacred Scripture? and for answering the other question, 
On what grounds were certain ancient writings formed into a 
body of canonical scripture? are the same. [Each of these two 
questions, however, regards the same material from a somewhat 
different point of view. The further question, What do we 
understand by inspired scripture, and in what sense is the 
Bible such scripture? is also closely allied with the foregoing 
questions. These titles, — inspired, sacred, canonical, — and 
the questions which concern their applicability, are, in the 
usages of the history, almost inextricably confused. 

The relation which exists between the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture and the progress of hermeneutics is also very close. 
In no way are the real views of any age more clearly (though 
often naively and unconsciously) manifested than by its method 
of interpreting the Bible. The treatment given to certain test- 
passages is often most significant. Several especial advantages 
result from this fact. The revolts against the extreme con- 
clusions of dogmatics occur first and strongest in the sphere of 
hermeneutics. The allegorical interpretation has been almost 
the inseparable accompaniment and consequence of a certain 
form of dogma. This interpretation has done good service 
for dogma, by relieving its difficulties, softening its asperities, 
and commending it to more of the human faculties than it 
could otherwise have reached. The changes which may even 
now be expected in the statements of dogma are already her- 
alded in exegetical and hermeneutical works. The information 
derived from the biblical exegesis of the past is second to no 
other in value for the historical study of the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture. 

The historical sketch which is proposed will be given in five 
divisions, and six chapters. The first period of the history nat- 
urally closes with the beginning of the Christian era: it in- 
cludes the apocryphal and rabbinical views and those of Philo 
and Josephus. The second period includes the formation of 
the doctrine in the ancient Church, —so far, indeed, as any 
precise doctrine can be spoken of as formed in this period: it 
may be fitly divided into two parts, the first of which closes 
about the year 250 A.D., and the second of which extends to 
about a century and a half after the time of Jerome and 
Augustine, or 600 A.D. The third period begins at the time 
when the influence of Augustine had made itself felt for the 
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establishment of fixed views regarding Scripture, and traces 
the unbroken reign of these views down to the Reformation. 
The fourth period covers the years lying between 1517 A.D. 
and about 1750 A.D.: it includes the Reformation and post- 
Reformation eras, down to the time when the new criticism 
began to make a decided impression upon the hard shell of the 
post-Reformation dogma. The fifth period brings the history 
as far as the present time. So vast, however, is the accumula- 
tion of material belonging to the last century and a quarter, 
and so unsettled and chaotic have been meantime, and still are, 
the views of the Christian Church, that the historical sketch of 
this period is relatively unsatisfactory. It was from this last 
period, however, that we drew most of the material which 
made possible that inductive treatment of Sacred Scripture, 
which occupied the entire first volume. 


GH APT Bala 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE IN THE PERIOD PRE- 
CEDING THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 


THE history of the Christian doctrine of Sacred Scripture 
necessarily includes a survey of the views prevalent among the 
Jews during the centuries immediately preceding the coming 
of Christ. These views can, indeed, in no sense be regarded 
as authoritative: they are of themselves entitled to but little 
weight.! Only the most divergent and untenable theories of 
the origin and nature of the Bible could be reached by the 
attempt to harmonize the various utterances of the apocryphal 
and rabbinical writers, and of Philo and Josephus. Such views, 
however, become of the utmost importance to our examination, 
when we once consider them as the roots of many of the views 
held by the early Christian Church. Certain errors in the 
current theological theory regarding Sacred Scripture, which 
maintained their position for hundreds of years, may be traced 
to Jewish rabbis and Greek philosophers. It is doubtless also 
true that some permanent and important elements of the early 
Christian conception of Sacred Scripture were derived by tra- 
dition from the Jews. That the writers of the New Testament 
coincided with the Jewish rabbis in certain opinions touching 
the Old Testament, we have already had occasion to affirm. 
But even the admission that their point of view led the apos- 
tles into occasional errors in the details of interpretation does 
not vitiate the truths which belong to them in common with the 
Jewish religious teachers. With respect to those Platonizing 
elements of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture which were intro- 
duced into early Church history through the teachings of Philo, 


1 Yet many writers seem to regard the words of the rabbis and of Philo and 
Josephus, when they are able to quote them in apparent confirmation of their 
own theories, with a reverence only inferior to that bestowed upon the Scripture 
itself: see, for example, the place given them by Lee in the ‘‘ Immemorial Doc- 
trine of the Church of God,”’ chap. ii. of his Inspiration of Scripture. 
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the case is scarcely so favorable. It seems proved by the expe- 
rience of the Church hitherto, that it has lost more than it has 
gained for a true understanding of the Bible, by such confidence 
as it early placed in a debased form of the ancient Greek phi- 
losophy. | 

In the time preceding the Christian era, as in that next 
following it, two tendencies appear in the general thought of 
the age regarding the nature of revelation and inspiration. 
There is always apparent both a freer and a stricter view. 
And, strange as it may seem, in this era the view belonging 
distinctively to the Jewish mind, as developed more in isolation 
from surrounding views upon similar themes, is, on the whole, 
more liberal than that derived from a larger admixture with 
Greek culture. It is true that the epithet “ freer,’ which 
Baumgarten-Crusius applied! to the rabbinical conception of 
inspiration in contrast with the stricter conception of the Alex- 
andrine development, calls forth the sarcasm, and receives the 
unqualified rejection, of Rudelbach.2. The latter author is anx- 
ious to secure a complete unity for the doctrine of Sacred Scrip- 
ture in both the Jewish and the Christian Church. He knows, 
however, that essentially the same tendencies of thought made 
themselves felt through the centuries which preceded and those 
which followed the Christian era. He therefore asserts that 
there was scarcely any other view upon which so great unan- 
imity always prevailed between the East and the West, as upon 
this one of inspiration. But an examination of history evinces 
the fact that two forms of conception, to which the terms “freer” 
and “stricter” sufficiently correspond, are actually to be met 
with in the writings of all these centuries.? The freer form, on 
the whole, is that. adhered to in the apocryphal and rabbinical 
writers; while the stricter is that held by Philo, and, to a certain 
extent, also by Josephus. 

Clearly defined distinctions, consistent and tenable forms of 
doctrine, must not, however, be expected in the period upon 
which we now enter. Such results of reflection, indeed, were 
not attained in any high degree even much later. The Apoc- 
rypha, as might be expected from writings so diverse in char- 
acter and authorship, speak variously touching the relations in 


1 Dogmengeschichte, pp. 883 ff. 

2 Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte lutherische Theologie und Kirche, 1840, I. p. iN 

8 Compare John Delitzsch, De Inspiratione 8. S., p. 23: ‘‘Rudelbachius hanc 
distinctionem immerito perstringit.”’ 
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which they conceive themselves to stand to the sacred Hebrew 
Scriptures, and also touching the nature of those Scriptures. 
The same conflict between bigoted regard for Israel alone, and 
tardy recognition of what was morally and religiously good in 
other nations, which becomes more marked in the writings of 
the rabbis and some of the Church Fathers, shows itself in the 
Apocrypha. Every thing, then, which any one writer of the 
Apocrypha declares concerning the nature of the Old-Testa- 
ment writings, is liable to modification from something else, 
elsewhere said; every thing, that is, except those general asser- 
tions and undefined terms that have throughout all history 
been given to Sacred Scripture. It is with this understanding 
of the case that we proceed to set forth, as clearly as may be in 
so brief a discussion, the testimony of the apocryphal to the 
canonical writings of the Old Testament. In order more ex- 
actly to appreciate the details of this testimony, the nature and 
probable origin of the individual book in the Apocrypha from 
which the testimony comes should in each case be taken into 
the reader’s account. 

There can be no doubt that the Apocrypha in general esteem 
and regard as sacred the more ancient Hebrew writings.t The 
ereat consideration which they attribute to their national writ- 
ings, and especially to those of the Law and the Prophets, may 
be seen in the most casual reading. ‘The ethical value and uses 
of these writings is frequently asserted in the apocryphal books. 
In the severe trials of the Maccabean period, pious Jews have 
for their comfort the holy books which are in their hands; these 
books have promised the divine assistance to the nation on con- 
dition of their obedience to the Law.?, Out of the Law and the 
Prophets their military leader addresses them in words of cheer 
and consolation.2 The same writings are, in the devout life of 
the family, a source of domestic instruction: the stories which 
they narrate of their suffering worthies are ensamples of pious 
endurance to the afflicted of that time.* 

To their national neglect of the truth revealed in the an- 
cient writings, their national disasters are in large measure to be 
ascribed: especially does the Book of Baruch insist upon this 


1 They are, taken collectively, designated ra B.BAia ra &yca (1 Macc. xii. 9). 

2 See the comment of Fritzsche on 1 Macc. xii. 9: Handbuch zu den Apokry- 
phen; Leipzig, 1853. 

3 2 Macc. xv. 9. 

44 Mace. xviii. 9f. See Keil, Einleitung in das A. T., p. 636. 
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view.! Since the merciful promises of the Pentateuch were spo- 
ken by God by the hand of Moses, and since God commanded 
him to write this Torah before the sons of Israel, therefore in 
leaving the Torah they have abandoned the fountain of wisdom. 
If they had walked in the way of God, — that is, according to 
the provisions of the written law,—they would have dwelt in 
peace forever. Indeed, all that follow the book of God’s or- 
dinances are destined to life; but those that abandon it shall 
perish.? 

The source of the excellence and value of the ancient Hebrew 
writings is regarded by the authors of the Apocrypha as lying 
in the divine wisdom, which has been given either solely or 
chiefly to Israel, and the declarations and results of which are 
embodied in these writings. According to the writer last 
quoted, the heathen have in vain sought after wisdom, but God 
has given it to Jacob his child and to Israel his beloved ; it ap- 
peared upon earth, and came into communion with men (kai & 
tos avOpurros cvvaveotpagy).® And the writer adds, “ This is the 
book of the ordinances of God.” The office of the written To- 
rah, as the source of political wisdom and of pragmatic history, 
in relation especially to the affairs of Israel, is pre-eminently 
recognized. ‘The writer of 4 Macc. i. 16 f., after having defined 
wisdom as “the knowledge of divine and human affairs and of 
their causes,” proceeds to declare, “ This wisdom is the disci- 
pline of the Law, through which discipline we learn to know 
the divine with reverence, and the human to our real profit.” 
This declaration is confirmed by that of Sir. xv. 1: “He that 
has a firm grasp of the Law will lay hold of it (se., wisdom).” 
Referring to the written Torah, the same writer declares (xvii. 
9 f.): “He delivered over to them wisdom, and a law of life he 
gave them for an inheritance ; he set up an everlasting covenant 
with them, and displayed to them his judgments.’ With a 
remarkable resemblance to the teaching of Philo does Sirach 
make the following lofty claims for the Mosaic Law as the recep- 
tacle of the divine wisdom. ‘All this” (viz., what has been 
said of wisdom in the preceding part of the "Aweo.s copias) ‘is 
the book of the covenant of the Most High God, the Law which 
Moses enjoined as an inheritance to the synagogue of Jac ». 
It brims over with wisdom like Phison and like Tigris in t.ie 
days of first-fruits. It overflows with understanding like Eu- 
phrates and like Jordan in the days of harvest. It flashes forth 


1 Bar. ii. 27-34. 2 Bar, iv, 1. 8 Bar. iii. 37 and iv. 1, 
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instruction like light,! like Geon in the days of vintage.” ? 
Essentially the same view of the relations of the Mosaic Law 
and the divine Wisdom does the Book of Baruch present, al- 
though in less extravagant form.’ Wisdom, after having created 
the world, sought rest, and found its abiding-place among the 
Israelites, in the everlasting law.* 

This written Torah, so much praised as the source and con- 
crete exhibition of wisdom, is itself perennial: like wisdom, it 
will endure forever. It is as an imperishable light (é@aprov 
vopov pas) with which the world is blessed through the children 
of Israel.6 The ordinances of Mosaism, according to Tobit, 
are eternal ;® the Torah, says Baruch, is to exist forever.’ But 
since the eternal ordinance of which the writer of Tobit speaks 
is more specifically that relating to the feast at Jerusalem, his 
claim for the endurance of the law is, of course, historically 
shown to be false. 

More specific information 8 as to their conception of the divine 
origin and characteristics of the ancient writings of the law, 
the writers of the Apocrypha indicate in the terms which they 
apply to it, among which terms are the following: law of God,® 
divine law,” covenant and law of the Highest," given and pro- 
duced of God.? 

The above-described view of the divine origin and wonderful 
characteristics of the written Mosaic Torah is enforced and 
further defined by the fact, that the writers of the Apocrypha 
regard the Old Testament as composed by prophets, and that 
their conception of a prophet represents him as one who is a 
confidant of God, and so taught of God. The Law and the 
Prophets are alike to be regarded as the results of prophetic 
inspiration ; for the author of the Law is also one of the proph- 
ets. Moses is, indeed, the greatest of the prophets, the pre- 
eminently intimate and trusted servant of Jehovah. He is the 
beloved of God and men, whom God made like to the glory of 


1 Apel, Tischendorf, and others read ds 64s; but Bretschneider reads 6 rorauds, 
and translates ‘‘ the Nile,’’ and Fritzsche agrees with Drusius in thinking that the 
latter author has proved the words as ¢as to be an explanatory gloss. 

2 Sir. xxiv. 23-27. 

3 The Law is called 4 mnyn r4s codias, Bar. iii. 12: compare iv. 1. 

4 Sir. chap. xxiv. 5 Sap. Sal. xviii. 4. 6 Tob. i. 6. 7 Bar. iv. 1. 

8 See the passages cited by Bretschneider, Dogmatik und Moral der apocry- 
phischen Schriften, p. 75. 

9 3 Esd. viii. 21. 0 4 Mace. v. 16, 18. ll Sir. xxiv. 23, xxviii. 7, xlix. 4. 

12 2 Mace. vi. 23; 3 Esd. ix. 39, The title Adyos rod Geod, Sir. i. 5, is, however, 
spurious. 
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the holy (angels?), and magnified him to the terror of his ene- 
mies. He glorified him in the presence of kings; he gave him 
a commission to his people, and showed him his glory; in his 
faithfulness and meekness he sanctified him and chose him from 
among all men. He made him to hear his voice, and led him 
into the thick darkness, and gave to him — speaking face to face 
(xara. rpdcwrov ) — commandments, a law of life, and understand- 
ing, to teach Jacob a covenant and Israel his judgments! And, 
indeed, prophetic inspiration, as illustrated especially in the case 
of the greatest of all the prophets, is regarded as the descent of 
divine wisdom into the human soul. In the book bearing the 
title of ‘Wisdom, this divine quality personified is represented 
as coming down into the pious, and constituting them friends 
of God, and prophets (vii. 27). It entered into the soul of the 
waiting-man (@cpdrwv) of the Lord (se. Moses), and withstood 
dreadful kings with wonders and signs (x. 16); it furthered 
the affairs of the children of Israel by the hand of the same 
holy prophet (xi. 1). The substantial unity of this conception 
of wisdom (co¢ia) with that of the enlightening, protecting, 
and energizing Divine Spirit (76 wvedua adywv, povoyeves, etc.) is 
undoubted.? It follows, then, that to assert the descent of this 
divine wisdom upon the servant of Jehovah is equivalent to 
asserting his inspiration in the strictest sense of the word. 

Essentially the same lofty but undefined conception of the 
nature of the prophetic office is maintained by the Apocrypha 
in other forms of expression. The warnings of the prophet 
Jeremiah are spoken of as from the mouth of the Lord,’ and 
the prophets in general are called his messengers (éyyeAous).* 
Haggai and Zechariah are declared to have spoken in the name 
of the Lord. The messages of the prophets, by that blend- 
ing of figures of speech with which the Hebrew text has already 
made us familiar, are designated as the words of God spoken 
by the hand of his servants the prophets.6 An utterance of 
Jeremiah is even quoted with the formula, ovrws ete xvptos.! 

The superior distinction given to the Mosaic Torah as stand- 


1 Sir xlv.1-5. See the notes of Fritzsche (in loco), who, however, seems to 
prefer the reference of aywv (verse 2) to the priests, as does also Linde. The 
opinion of Bretschneider, who understands that the angels are here referred to, 
is, on the whole, preferable (see note, p. 72 of his Dogmatik, etc. ; and compare 
Sap. Sal. x. 10). 

2 Upon this point, see Bretschneider, pp. 233-237, and consult Sap. Sal. vii. 22 ff. 

3 3 Esd. i. 28, 47. 25T ides OL. 5 Ibid. vi. 1. 6 Bar. ii. 20, 24. 

7 Ibid. ii. 21; compare Jer. xxvii. 11, 12. 
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ing in the first rank of Sacred Scripture, and to the Prophets 
as compared with other books of the third rank, is shown not 
only by the praises bestowed upon their authors (pre-eminently 
upon Moses), but also by the extent of that use which the 
apocryphal writers make of the different portions of the Old 
Testament. These distinctions, however, are not made by the 
Apocrypha as the result of a theory of different grades of 
inspiration, and of Sacred Scripture as resulting from such 
grades: they are rather the necessary fruit of the ethical ‘use 
which is made of Scripture. The provisions divinely intended 
for the national welfare by the law, and by the political utter- 
ances of the prophets, almost wholly occupy the attention. 
The ethical preparation of Moses by inspiration, his receiving 
of divine wisdom, the ethical value and uses of his law, and 
the ethical instructions of the prophets, are everywhere made 
prominent. To the same causes is also due the fact, that the 
ethically wise utterances attributed to Solomon are so widely 
quoted in the Apocrypha, especially in Jesus Sirach and the 
Book of Wisdom. ; 
The power of the prophets to foretell the future is unques- 
tioned by the apocryphal writers: this power was without doubt 
ascribed by them to the inspiration which the prophets enjoyed.® 
It is manifest, then, that the general sentiment of the writers 
of the Old-Testament Apocrypha may be appealed to in support 
of the opinion that the more ancient writings of the nation are 
sacred and inspired. Not only from the general titles which 
they employ for those writings, and from their undefined con- 
ceptions of the method in which the words of the Lord have 
come to Israel, but also from their more specific doctrine of the 
nature of the gift of divine wisdom, and from the ascription 
of the writings to men acknowledged as prophets (according to 
the more general conception of the term ‘‘prophet””), we may 
draw a conclusive inference. The writers of the Apocrypha 
regarded the Hebrew Scriptures as written by inspired men; 
by men, that is, who had received the gift of divine wisdom, 
were in communion with God, and therefore brought messages 
of divine truth from him to the nation. The Lord had in 


1 See the remarksvof Bretschneider on the use of the Old Testament in the 
Apocrypha, and the collection of passages which he has given: Dogmatik, etc., 
pp- 64-67. 

2 See Bretschneider, Ibid., p. 71. 

8 Concerning Isaiah, see Sir. xlviii. 24; concerning Jonah, Tob. xiv. 8. 
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former times set his eye upon certain of their forefathers. He 
had filled these men with the spirit of apprehension and wis- 
dom, in order that they might set forth before all (presumably 
in written records) the magnitude of the divine works, and the 
extent of the divine teachings, in behalf of the nation. 

We cannot, however, draw from the foregoing expressions 
the conclusion that the Apocrypha ascribe to the writers of the 
Old Testament an inspiration which was sud generis, or which 
was given to certain persons as scribes of Sacred Scripture for 
the sole purpose of preparing such scripture. Nor can we 
infer, that, in the opinion of the apocryphal writers, the nature 
of the Hebrew canonical writings was so unique as to class 
them utterly apart from all other inspired writings. We must 
examine another and different class of declarations which may 
be gathered from the Old-Testament Apocrypha. This other 
class of declarations shows us that the apocryphal view of 
inspiration and Sacred Scripture was quite too ill-defined and 
expansive to admit of the above-mentioned conclusions. Indeed, 
a forward zeal to establish a high doctrine of inspiration from 
the Apocrypha brings only too fruitful results. Many of the 
apocryphal writers appear quite too liberal in their ascriptions of 
the attributes sacred and inspired, to enable us to bring their 
testimony within the necessary restrictions. 

The Apocrypha do not confine that very notion of inspiration 
which they apply to the writers of Sacred Scripture, exclu- 
sively to these writers. The books of Maccabees, Third Ezra, 
Tobit, and Judith, abound in ascriptions of divine authority to 
the patriarchs, to Moses, and to the prophets; yet these ascrip- 
tions are not designed to classify these ancient worthies, as 
respects the inspiration vouchsafed to them, wholly apart from 
other pious and wise men in Israel, or even among. the Gen- 
tiles. There is no proof that the apocryphal writings know 
any thing whatever of an inspiration which is especially that 
of the scribe, or is given in seribendo or ad seribendum. ‘The 
inspiration of which they speak is the inspiration which accom- 
panies, conditions, and facilitates the revelation of divine truth 
and the doing of divine deeds. Thus God is spoken of as 
kindling (ééfyepe) the holy spirit of Daniel to deliver by a deed 
the innocent ,? just as Isaiah is represented as beholding mvevpar 


1 Compare Sir. xvii. 6-9; where, however, the thought is much more restricted 
than that given above. 
2 Sus. 45. 
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peyddo the last things, and comforting by words the mourners 
in Sion. The Book of Sirach in its [arépwv tyros praises the 
fathers indiscriminately for deeds of valor and wisdom in coun- 
cil, as well as for giving tidings concerning the future in 
prophecies.2. And although Jeremiah is declared to have been 
sanctified as a prophet even before birth, yet his inspired work 
is classed with that of the inspired statesman and orator, rather 
than with that of the inspired scribe. The list of worthies in 
the midst of which his name in this connection occurs, shows 
that the attributes and activities which belong to him as a 
prophet are not regarded as due to that special form of inspira- 
tion which a later dogmatism introduced as the guaranty of 
infallible scripture.2 We have already remarked, that the po- 
litical utterances of the prophets are those to which the apoc- 
ryphal writers turn their attention most. Bretschneider is 
undoubtedly right when he asserts that the consideration given 
by the Apocrypha to the Old Testament nowhere belongs to 
it as the work of infallible and inspired scribes; “although, 
since the Sacred Scriptures were collectively regarded as works 
of the prophets, it follows that the writings of these trusted 
servants of the Lord are of the highest trustworthiness.* 

Nor can we maintain the opinion that the Apocrypha regard 
the earlier Hebrew Scriptures as having become specifically 
distinct from the apocryphal, and from all subsequent writings, 
through the cessation forever from the people of the prophetic 
spirit to which the earlier writings were due. The writer of 
First Maccabees confesses, indeed, the great dearth of prophets 
in the times, the history of which he narrates; and yet he is far 
from being without hope that others will arise in the future. 
Judas and his brother lay away the stones of the sacred altar 
which they have destroyed,— concealing them in a suitable 
place upon the mountain of the temple until a prophet shall be 
among them to give, in respect to tne stones, a suitable decis- 
ion.6 The Jews and the priests chose Simon to be their leader 
and perpetual high-priest until a trustworthy prophet should 
arise and give them divine counsel upon the matter.’ It is 


1 Sir, xl viii. 24, 

2 Sir. xliv. 1-4: note the words, amnyyeAkoTes ev mpodytecats. 

8 Sir. xlix. 7, 4 See Dogmatik, etc., p. 70. 5 1 Macc. ix. 27 f. 

6 1 Mace. iv. 46. That this expected prophet was not Messiah, but an inspired 
man after the fashion of the Old-Testament prophets, see the note of Grimm, 
Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, in loco. 

T Ibid. xiv. 41; and see the comment of Grimm. 
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clear, then, that the writer of First Maccabees neither regarded 
the succession of prophets as having finally closed, nor their 
office with its inspiration as having to do primarily with the 
composition of prophetic books. 

Intimations even appear in the Apocrypha of a disposition to 
concede the same inspiration which marked the production of 
Sacred Scripture to men outside of the Jewish nation. Ac- 
cording to Sirach, the same divine wisdom which belongs by 
inspiration to the men of the Old Testament, and which by 
divine command received its permanent resting-place in Jacob, 
had dwelt among all nations of the earth (é wavri Xa Kal ver) 3} 
it may be received by all who will bow the neck to its sweet 
yoke;* he who will ask for it shall, if God will, receive it in 
fulness.?. The gift from God which the author of the Wisdom 
of Solomon represents himself as receiving by prayer, in large 
degree (vill. 13-21), is regarded in a perfectly unlimited way 
as belonging to all greatness and goodness, everywhere and in 
all ages.* | 

Moreover, two passages from the Apocrypha which are, as 
we have already seen, of some importance in tracing the forma- 
tion of the Old-Testament Canon,® must be examined also in 
this place with a view to throw their light upon the apocryphal 
doctrine of Sacred Scripture. Whatever documents we under- 
stand to be referred to by the writer of 2 Mace. ii. 13, under 
the title “the letters of kings concerning votive offerings,” 
it is evidently his view, that a document which concerns the 
record of the divine dealings with Israel is sacred, and may 
therefore have a place in Sacred Scripture without any consid- 
eration as to the mental condition of its writer. The letters of 
Persian monarchs are sufficiently on a par with the writings of 
Jeremiah and the other prophets, and may be formed with 
them into one collection of sacred books: it is only necessary 
that the contents of such letters should concern the divine 
grace to the theocratic nation. It is the nature of its contents, 
then, and not its derivation by an inspiration 7m scribendo, — 
although as a matter of fact the Hebrew history was in general 
written by prophets, — which entitles any writing to a place in 
Sacred Scripture. It is also in substantial accord with all the 
testimony of the Apocrypha as to the nature of the Old-Testa- 
ment writings, when the author of Sirach is represented as 


1 Sir. xxiv. 6. 2 Ibid. li. 26. 8 Ibid. xxxix. 6. 
4 Compare Bar. iii. 37. 5 Vol. I. p. 651 f. 
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undergoing preparation for his work by the long and ardent 
study of the written Torah and the Prophets and the other 
paternal books.! Yet this author is represented by his trans- 
lator as himself aspiring to accomplish the same ethical purpose 
to which he understands the writings of the Old Testament to 
have been directed: this purpose is the moral discipline and 
increased wisdom of his hearers (eis wadetav kai copiay). He 
conceives of himself, indeed, as having made doctrine to shine 
as the morning, and as having poured out doctrine as prophecy, 
and left it to all ages forever.2 We cannot, therefore, treat 
such testimony as that of Sirach in the equivocal fashion which 
Keil has adopted.2 This book, which, as Keil admits, itself 
makes pretensions to prophetic and canonical significance as 
scripture inspired by the divine wisdom, cannot be cited as 
proving that the Apocrypha teach a doctrine of inspiration 
and Sacred Scripture which -learly distinguishes the ancient 
Hebrew writings from all other books. 

We conclude, then, that the writers of the Apocrypha re- 
garded the more ancient Hebrew writings which now constitute 
our Old Testament, as sacred and inspired, but only in a very 
loose and indefinite way. Such writings were, in their opinion, 
sacred, because they contained the annals of the theocratic 
nation, —the record of the divine commands, ordinances, and 
promises, —and also because they were regarded as inspired. 
But such writings were regarded as inspired, because their 
authors were in general regarded as men who had received 
the gift of divine wisdom, and who were — though only in the 
less strict sense of the word — inspired prophets. But of any 
theory of an inspiration which fits the scribe especially for his 
task, or renders him a specially inspired and infallible announ- 
cer of any form of truth, the apocryphal writers know nothing 
whatever. Their own age was, to be sure, lacking in the sacred 
prophet; but such an one might come again. And should he 
come, he would primarily be, as of old, the personally inspired 
teacher and leader of the people, rather than the penman of 
God who wrote infallible utterances, dictante Spiritu Sanceto. 
Only to the extent defined above can we claim the testimony 
of the Apocrypha for any definite doctrine of Sacred Scripture. 

The more developed form of the distinctively Jewish doctrine 
is that found in the Talmudic writings. We next inquire, 


1 Prologue of Sirach. 2 Sir. xxiv. 32, 33, 
8 For example, in his Einleitung in das A. T., p. 500. 
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therefore, What is the Talmudic view of the nature of Hebrew 
Sacred Scripture? To the answer of this question in its de- 
tails, many more difficulties stand opposed than in the case of 
the Apocrypha of the Old Testament. The Talmud is indeed 
a sea of both salt water and mire, from which the drag-net will 
bring forth many and strange kinds of things. Endless dis- 
crepancies and digladiations characterize its utterances upon 
this matter, as upon every other moral and theological subject 
with which its writings attempt to deal. Beyond the most 
strenuous and yet undefined assertion of its religious and ethi- 
cal value, scarcely more than one important element of a doc- 
trine of the Old-Testament Scripture commands so general and 
unequivocal assent in the Talmudic writings as to be called 
distinctively rabbinical. This one element consists in the 
assertion of the decided superiority of the Mosaic Torah —as 
regards the nature of its origin, its characteristics, and the 
authority to be conceded to it —over both the other portions 
of the Old Testament. The beginnings of the same distinction 
are, as we have already seen, not wanting in the apocryphal 
writings: indeed, the inducement to such a distinction has its 
seat within the Old Testament itself. The Apocrypha praise 
the written Torah as the very incarnation of Divine Wisdom, 
the guide, inspirer, and defender of the theocratic nation; in 
their opinion, Moses is the greatest of the prophets. But in the 
Talmud the apocryphal view of the Torah is developed into a 
tolerably clear and consistent theory: The Law is to be regard- 
ed as given by inspiration of God, and designed for perpetual 
obligation, in a quite different (and much higher) sense from 
that in which these attributes can be predicated of the other 
Hebrew scriptures. 

The reverence in which the entire Old Testament — with 
the exception at most of those few books which were in dispute 
among the rabbis, until after the Christian era—is held by 
the Talmudic writers, is manifest and undoubted. According 
to Hamburger,! the worthiness of Sacred Scripture forms a con- 
siderable part of the teaching of the Talmud. The Agada often 
repeats the saying, that every man can find indicated in the 
Bible each time with its joys and sorrows. The Halacha dis- 
covers in the Law the norm of life for the Israelites of all times. 
“From all sides they considered the Holy Scripture as a book 


1 Real-Encyklopadie fiir Bibel und Talmud, article Bibel, II., i. p. 115 f. 
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of the life. All parties of Judaism — Samaritans, Sadducees,! 
Hellenists, and first adherents of Christianity —found in the 
Sacred Scripture the proofs for their legitimate existence; each 
asserted itself to be the true child of the Bible.” 

The rabbinical teaching did not, however, place all the sacred 
writings upon the same level: it gave pre-eminence and special 
normative authority only to those of the Law. Upon this view 
of the superiority of the Law, both the Palestinian and the 
Babylonian Talmuds unite with a substantial agreement in all 
their separate portions. They confirm this view by many pas- 
sages, and by many and various ways of indicating it. The 
codex of the Talmud quotes from the Pentateuch alone six 
hundred times with various formulae of quotation.2 Pains is 
taken to insist upon the pre-eminent dignity and excellence of 
the written Torah as compared with the rest of the Sacred 
Scriptures. The prophetic writings are frequently and ex- 
pressly distinguished from the Law, and placed in the second 
rank of revelation as tradition (7192p). It is even expressly 
forbidden to keep the Torah and the Books of the Prophets in 
the same manuscript-case, or to lay a roll of the Prophets on 
top of a roll of the Torah.t It was disputed in the schools of 
the Jews, whether the Book of Ezekiel should not be withdrawn 
from the public reading, on the ground that its last chapters 
differ greatly from the utterances of the pre-eminently sacred 
Law of Moses.® The Jewish teachers of the third century, 
when the strife with the Samaritans, who recognized only the 
Law as the doctrine of divine revelation, had ceased, themselves 
admitted that the Pentateuch and Joshua are the only funda- 
mental books of Judaism. It is taught by the Talmud, that, if 
Israel had not sinned, it would have received only the Torah 
and the Book of Joshua. Against the Sadducees who held all 
books of the Bible alike sacred, the rabbinical doctrine asserts: 
“No conclusions can be drawn from the Prophets to the Penta- 
teuch, the Torah, and none from the Pentateuch to the Proph- 
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ets.’’ The Prophets and the Hagiographa will cease to have 


1 The vulgar belief that the Sadducees rejected all the Old Testament except 
the Law is, of course, erroneous: it is, however, true that the Pharisees for the 
most part fixed the opinion upon such matters, the Sadducees being relatively 
indifferent. 

2 See Joh. Delitzsch, De Inspiratione S.S., ete., p. 4. 

8 Taanith, 15°; Chagiga, 10>; and for other passages see Joh. Delitzsch, Tbid., 
p. 7. 

4 Tosiphta Megilla, ITI. 5 See Joh. Delitzsch, Ibid., p. 2. 

6 Nedarim, 22. 7 Hamburger, Real-Encyklopidie, II., i, 116. 
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significance in the future, but not the Pentateuch.! The super- 
lative excellence of the Law is asserted further to be seen in 
the fact that it makes clear its own utterances, while the Proph- 
ets leave much in the dark. Some of the later declarations 
like those above may have arisen from polemics with the early 
Christians, who, as was natural and inevitable to their religious 
views, insisted much upon the excellence of the prophetical 
writings as a witness to Christ: the general and consistent doc- 
trine of the Talmud is nevertheless unmistakable. 

The rabbinical usage which governed the synagogue readings 
of the Hebrew Scripture confirms and accords with the above- 
mentioned view of the superiority of the written Torah. Aside 
from the five Megilloth — which were respectively read on the 
sabbaths of the Passover week and of the week of the Feast 
of Tabernacles, on the second of the Feast of Pentecost, on the 
ninth of Ab, and at the Feast of Purim, — the synagogue read- 
ings were confined to the older portions of the Canon; viz., to 
the Law (Moses) and the Prophets. This fact accords with 
the relatively low appreciation of the Hagiographa which the 
Talmudic doctrine exhibits.® 

The stricter divine origin and inspiration of the written Law 
would be sufficiently implied in the foregoing estimate of its 
superior excellence, dignity, and permanence. We are not left, 
however, without more express information from the Talmud as 
to the precise manner in which these subjects are understood. 
The divine origin of the Law, according to the rabbinical doc- 
trine, is not to be loosely apprehended, as though Jehovah had 
a merely providential control over its development; nor is it to 
be accounted for by simply saying that Moses received the Law 
by revelation from Jehovah. To hold only this would not suf- 
fice, even if we added that Moses himself, under inspiration from 
the Almighty, made an infallible record of that which he by 
revelation received. ‘For whoever holds that the Torah had 
indeed a divine origin in a general manner, but supposes that 
one single verse was spoken by Moses of himself, he is a denier 
and despiser of the divine word.” * How suggestive is this early 
effort of Jewish orthodoxy to guard itself against all efforts for 
a rational explanation of the claims of the written Mosaic Torah! 


1 Jerus. Megilla. 2 Megilla, III. 
| 8 See Bleek, Einleitung in das A. T., Berlin, 1878, p. 554; and compare Acts XV. 
21; Luke iv. 17; Acts xiii. 15. 

4 Sanhedrin, 99 ad Num. xv. 3l. 
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The Law was held by the rabbinical doctrine not to be truly 
and purely divine, unless God either wrote it with his own 
hand, or’else dictated it verbally to Moses as his amanuensis. 
Both of these strictest forms of attributing a divine origin to 
the written Law are found in the Talmud. In the Palestinian 
Gemara it is declared, that God delivered the Law to Moses 
engrayen with white fire upon black fire; ie., with fiery white 
letters upon a background of shining black, as on a monument.? 
It is elsewhere disputed, whether the Law was delivered by God 
to Moses in separate manuscript-rolls or at once when entirely 
completed.2. The Babylonian Gemara in one passage concedes, 
indeed, that the last eight verses of Deuteronomy were written 
by Joshua;* but, according to the opinion of other rabbis, it 
cannot be believed that a single letter was wanting from the 
manuscript of the Law when Moses delivered it to the priests.* 
The conclusion is therefore to be drawn, that Moses, being as 
ever the instrument of Deity and the subject of divine dictation, 
wrote even those words which refer to his own death. And it 
is added, with an affecting touch of historic probability, that he 
wept greatly as he wrote. In all this work of putting the 
Torah into written form, Moses is declared to have written for 
God as Baruch did for Jeremiah. 

Both the divine origin of the writings of the Law, and their 
deliverance in unbroken tradition, are implied even in such 
general assertions as the following: ‘ Moses accepit (se., a deo) 
legem a Sinai;’’® “ Moses scripsit librum suum.® The strictest 
interpretation of the former assertion —“ Moses received the 
Law from Sinai” — would lead us to suppose that not only the 
Decalogue, but even the entire Pentateuch, was thought to have 
been handed down to this prophet from the mountain; and so 
one passage of the Talmudic writings asserts the case to have 
been.’ But the value of this witness is surely somewhat less- 
ened by the further statement that the Prophets and Hagio- 
grapha and Mishna and Gemara were all alike thus delivered, 
and by the evident fact that this form of the Talmudic view as 
to the origin of the written Torah rests upon a wild rabbinizing 
of Exod. xxiv. 12.8 ; 

And yet, under the pressure of critical difficulties, the burden 


1 Schekalim, vi. § 1, 2 Gittin, 604, 
8 Baba Bathra, 154. 4 See Joh. Delitzsch, De Inspiratione S.S., p. 5 f. 
5 Aboth, 1. 6 Baba Bathra, 14>, 7 Berachoth, 54, 


8 See Schrader in De Wette’s Einleitung in das A. T., Berlin, 1869, p. 20 f. 
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of which was felt even by Talmudic authorities in the era 
preceding Christ, the rigidness of the above-described doctrine 
seems sometimes momentarily to give way. For example: it is 
thought lawful to prefer that form of the curse against the vio- 
lators of the law which is given in Lev. xxvi., rather than that 
of Deut. xxviii! And not only does this very preference admit 
distinctions within the awful precincts of the written Torah, 
but it also makes us ready to remark the fact that the reason 
given for the preference is such as might be made to apply much 
more widely. The reason given by the Talmudic writer for 
the preference of one passage in the Pentateuch to another is 
this, — that God himself speaks the words in the preferred 
passage, but in the other passage they are simply spoken by 
Moses. Certain other expressions in the Talmud seem to ascribe 
to Moses somewhat more of authorship than is involved in the 
mere setting-down of words dictated to him by Jehovah, ut 
amanuensi in calamum. 

The general doctrine of the Talmud, however, ascribes to the 
_ written Torah a divine origin by inspiration in the strictest and 
loftiest sense: the Torah was either all written by Jehovah 
himself, and handed down to Moses, — it may be in one complete 
edition, or it may be in separate volumes at different times, — 
or else it was only in part thus produced, and the rest was dic- 
tated, word for word, to Moses by Jehovah. In either case, the 
written Law is, according to the Talmud, divine and infallible 
in a sense which would have satisfied even the most exacting of 
the post-Reformation theologians. 

That the inspiration of the prophetic writings of the Old 
Testament belonged, in the opinion of the Talmudic authors, to 
the second grade, is a necessary inference from what has just 
been shown regarding the Talmudic view of the written Torah. 
While the Torah is understood to have been all written down 
either by God himself or by Moses at divine dictation, certain 
other books of the Old Testament — Isaiah, Proverbs, Canti- 
cles, and Ecclesiastes— are in one place said to have been 
written down by Hezekiah and his college; certain others, — 
Ezekiel, the twelve Minor Prophets, Daniel, and Esther, — by 
the men of the Great Synagogue.? On the basis of this tradi- 


1 Tr. Megilla, 31>. 

2 Baba Bathra, 14> and 15%. The word 3M) in this passage cannot mean sim- 
ply “‘ to enroll,’ as Havernick has claimed; for to speak of Joshua as enrolling 
eight verses of the Law in the Canon would be absurd. Compare Keil, Einl. in 
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tion, the instinctive feeling of which is true to the facts, the 
Rabbi Raschi attempted to explain why certain books of the 
Bible were put into their written form by others than their 
authors. We find, moreover, a distinction made by the Talmud 
amongst the different prophets on the ground of the difference 
in the quality of their work. This distinction carries with it a 
recognition of the fact that their inspiration attached itself to 
the personality of each more than could possibly be the case 
with an inspiration like that attributed to the written Torah. 
It is expressly declared in one passage, that all the prophets 
were indeed men of like genius, but by no means equal.” Nor 
are the differences of authorial peculiarities, as conditioned 
upon the natural characteristics and previous acquirements of 
the authors, left altogether without recognition in the Talmud: 
for we read, that whatsoever Isaiah sees, Ezekiel sees; but 
Tsaiah is like a townsman (who, accustomed to the sight of roy- 
alty, is brief in describing it), and Ezekiel like a countryman 
(who, rarely beholding a king, deems every thing whatever wor- 
thy of admiration.)? 

The rabbinical doctrine, however, ascribes not only the strictly 
prophetic books, from Isaiah to Malachi, but also the historical 
books, from Joshua to Kings, to men gifted with the prophetic 
spirit of inspiration. Thus we have, as reiterated and expanded 
in the Talmud, that view of the prophetically inspired nature 
of the Old-Testament histories which we found in the Apoc- 
rypha. But our examination of the claims of the Bible has 
taught us that this view is not expressly recognized in these 
claims; it cannot appeal to them for proof of its correctness. 
The same view, however, goes on widening the horizon it 
covers, until finally it appears that all the historical writings 
of the Old Testament are the result of a special gift of the 
Spirit, are supernaturally infallible in the details of their nar- 
rative, and have such hidden treasures of moral and religious 
truth as can be lifted from their concealment only by the ma- 
chinery of the allegorical interpretation. 

Whether the Talmudic writings distinctly assign the Hagio- 
grapha to the second grade of inspiration under the same term 


das A. T., p. 499 f. The explanation which Keil (who would make out that this 
tradition has for its ground the fact that the Canon was from this time closed) pro- 
poses for this Hebrew word will not suftice. The same meaning must be retained 
throughout the passage. 

2 Tr. Sanhedrin, 89, 8 Tr, Chagiga, 13>, 
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with the Prophets, is a disputed question. Herzfeld has 
denied it: that the Psalms, Job, Solomon’s Song, Ecclesiastes, 
and Ezra are ranked among the mA), John Delitzsch has, on 
the contrary, cited passages from the Talmud to prove! Ac- 
cording to the latter author, the more precise doctrine of the 
nature and authority of the books belonging to the third divis- 
ion of the Old Testament cannot be determined from the 
Talmudic writings. It is certain, however, that among the 
Jews preceding the time of Christ the Hagiographa did not 
attain the same rank as the Prophets, and fell far below the 
Law. This inferior estimate of the Hagiographa is shown in the 
difference of the formulae of citation which are used in the case 
of the Law and the Prophets on the one hand, and of the Hagio- 
grapha on the other.2- Although the distinction between the 
inspiration of the books which are declared to have been writ- 
ten in the spirit of prophecy, and that of those to whose authors 
only the spirit of holiness is attributed, belongs in its express 
form to a much later date (Maimonides, + 1204), the roots of 
the same distinction appear in the early rabbinical doctrine. 
Indeed, some distinction as to grades of value, authority, and 
inspiration, underlies the ancient tripartite division of the sacred 
writings of the Old Testament. The teachers of the law in 
the first and second centuries after Christ are, according to 
‘Hamburger, found still disputing over the question whether 
the Song of Solomon and Koheleth have the same sanctity as 
the other biblical writings. And in the opinion of Diestel, 
who, however, seems to state the case rather more strongly than 
the facts will warrant, the Talmud betrays in many places the 
perception of dissonances between the Law and the Prophets, 
as well as even indications that the Mosaic authorship (in the 
stricter sense) of the Pentateuch was by no means undis- 
puted. 

The inspiration of the writings called “ the Prophets ” must, 
then, according to the Talmud, be conceived of in the form 
which belongs to the most general use of the word “prophet.” 
It is not the inspiration of those who write at divine dictation, 
for the prophetic works were sometimes written down by others 
than their authors. The same inspiration belongs to the his- 


-1 De Inspiratione S. S., etc., p. 8. 

2 The formula for citing the Law and the Prophets is WNJW 193; for the Hagi- 
ographa, 3)1ND5. 

8 Geschichte des A. T. in der christlichen Kirche, p. 28.. 
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torical books of the Old Testament, which were also written by 
prophets. It is true that the strictest form of inspiration —viz., 
a writing dictante Spiritu Sancto —is finally ascribed to the 
entire Old Testament by certain wild fables concerning the 
manner in which the canonical writings were reproduced; but 
such a reversal of well-established distinctions is not a genuine 
element of rabbinical doctrine. The inspiration of the books 
belonging to the third division of the Canon is to be conceived 
of as similar to that which the Jewish mind attributed to wise, 
discreet, and pious souls among the Israelites in general. It is, 
on the whole, creditable to the rabbinical doctrine, that the 
Talmudic writings nowhere recognize the extravagant theory 
of inspiration, as a state of unconscious ecstasy, which we are 
about to meet with in the writings of Philo. 

We can accept but little, for forming a critical and rational 
view of the nature of Sacred Scripture, from the above-men- 
tioned teachings of the Talmud. We may, indeed, be reminded 
that it was deemed lawful, even in the eyes of the most ortho- 
dox Jewish students of the law, to make distinctions and grades 
in the Bible, or to assert a difference in the value, character, 
degree of inspiration, and authority of its different portions. 
But we cannot consent to the same distinctions which we have 
had made ready for us by the rabbis. The Christian instinct, 
re-enforced by the example of Christ and the apostles, and made 
rational by an examination of the truth involved, does not place 
the written Law of Moses above the spoken and recorded truths 
of the Prophets. No witness from Talmudic authorities — were 
it much more clear and consentient than it really is—ean at 
present even tend to convince criticism that the Pentateuch was 
verbally dictated to Moses. Moreover, our pious feeling now 
exalts the Psalms far above the Torah for our ethical and spirit- 
ual uses. 

It will become more and more apparent, as we follow down 
the stream of this history, that the doctrine of Sacred Scrip- 
ture had an unfortunate, not to say an evil, beginning. Some 
of the most troublesome elements of the doctrine which have 
been hitherto predominant in the Christian Church made their 
earliest appearance in the writings of Jewish rabbis. Among 
such elements are these: the theory of a sacred writing pro- 
duced by divine dictation of words;! the theory that the his- 


1 According to one rabbinical view, Exod. xx. 1 is to be interpreted as holding 
that God taught Moses the Bible, Mishna, Talmud, and Agada, yes, even such 
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torical parts of the Old Testament are all the result of prophetic 
inspiration, and the closely connected inference that they are 
infallible in details; the attitude of excessive reverence before 
Scripture as such, rather than that of genuine reverence be- 
fore the divine truth revealed and recorded in Scripture. The 
erowth of these seeds from rabbinical soil has choked the free 
erowth of a distinctively Christian doctrine of the Bible. And 
yet we have now to examine more decided and misleading 
extravagances of opinion than any which the Talmud presents. 

It was in Egypt, under the influence of the Platonic doctrine 
of inspiration, that the Jewish view of the nature of Sacred 
Scripture began to assume its most extravagant forms; and to 
this result Philo Judaeus is the chief contributor.) It was 
also in Egypt, under the same influence, that the allegorical 
interpretation flourished most. The close historical connection 
between an extravagant theory of inspiration and this form of 
interpretation will be frequently brought to our consideration. 

Philo’s general view as to the divine origin and authority of 
the Hebrew Scriptures is indicated by the titles which he applies 
to them: his lofty regard for their sanctity is shown by an 
especially frequent use of the epithet iepos; as, for instance, in 
the titles icpai ypadat, icpad BiBAos, iepds Adyos, iepwratov ypayya OY 
Asywov. According to the view of Hornemann, Philo shows an 
acquaintance with the Apocrypha; but he never cites these 
later writings, nor allegorizes over them, nor adduces them in 
proof of his doctrine.2 This same neglect is, however, shown 
by him toward Ezekiel and Daniel; nor does he ever cite as 
Scripture Esther, Ecclesiastes, and Solomon’s Song.’ 

There is little room for doubt that Philo held the same view 
as the apocryphal writers concerning the different grades of 
authority and excellence to be ascribed to different portions 
of the Old Testament. In his view, as in that of the Talmudic 
authorities, the Torah is much the most sacred of all the sacred 
writings. Its author Moses is, of all men that ever existed, 


doctrines as should into the latest ages be worthily taught, and instructed him to 
teach them all to Israel. Moses wished to write them all down, as indeed we 
might suppose he would ; but God forbade him, because he knew that the Gen- 
tiles would rule the Israelites, and take away the doctrine of the Law from them: 
see article 10) in Levy’s Neuhebriisches und Chaldaisches Worterbuch. 

1 Compare Schultz, Alttestamentliche Theologie, Frankfurt, 1878, p. 789 i 

2 Compare the statement of Wellhausen in Bleek’s Einleitung in das A. T., 
Berlin, 1878, p. 553. 

8 De Wette, Einl. in das A. T., p. 26...On the remarkable silence of Philo con- 
cerning Ezekiel, see Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta, p. 29. 
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the holiest and best-beloved of God;! he is an arch-prophet 
(apxempodyjrns),? who by oracles attained a supereminent knowl- 
edge of philosophy and of natural objects.’ He received also 
the faculty both of legislation and of prophecy, and was en- 
dowed with the most God-like wisdom, as well as was possessed 
of the purest mind.t Moses’ words are to be regarded as pre- 
eminently prophetic; for indeed Moses himself bears justly the 
title, 6 zpopyrys Aoyos.6 Passages from the Pentateuch are quoted 
as being according to Moses’ most sacred scripture: every thing 
which is written in these holy books is oracular, and is to be 
regarded as a divine utterance through Moses. Every vetse of 
the Law was, according to Philo, without doubt written by 
Moses; since it is expressly taught that Deut. xxxiv. was by his 
own hand. The great lawgiver, having received the descent 
of the Spirit, and been inspired, prophesied while yet alive 
matters about himself as one dead, — how he died, when he had 
not yet died; and how he was buried, when no one was present 
to behold the fact.® 

The authors of the other books of the Old Testament, although 
called by Philo by such titles as zpofjrat and Oeoréovo, are never- 
theless much less frequently quoted, and are manifestly regarded 
as greatly inferior to the writer of the Torah.’ And yet this 
difference in the excellence of the persons who are the various 
authors of Sacred Scripture does not prevent Philo from con- 
sidering the Old Testament as an inseparable divine whole, 
penetrated throughout with the spirit of inspiration, and con- 
stituting one holy and divine Word. ‘The Pentateuch, on 
account of its superior antiquity, and more organic connections 
with the life of Israel, as well as because it was written by 
such an one as Moses, is considered by Philo as pre-eminently 
sacred .§ 

The distinctions which Philo attempts to make in the contents 
of the Pentateuch itself do not, when considered in the light of 
his theory of inspiration, serve to classify the different portions 


1 Mwiiofs doudstatos Kai Oeodiréoratos Tov momore yevouevwr : De Vita Mosis, III. 
(Mangey), T. II. p. 164. 

2 De nom. mut., T. I. p. 597, 3 De opif. mundi., T. I. p. 2. 

4 De cong. quaer. erudit. gratia, T. I. p. 538. 

5 Ibid., T. I. p. 543, This obscure term, Gfrorer rightly considers as designed 
to call Moses the prophet pre-eminent. 

6 De Mos., III., T. II. p. 179. 

7 David is called a prophet by Philo when quoting Psa. xxiii., De Agric., T. I. 
p. 308: compare Joh. Delitzsch, De Inspiratione S. S., etc., p. 17. 

8 Compare Ewald, Geschichte Israels, 2d ed., VI. pp. 244 ff. 
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of the Mosaic writings by assigning to them lower and higher 
grades of origin. Philo indeed distinguishes three classes of 
contents in the Pentateuch, —(1) the oracles which were pro- 
nounced by God himself through the divine prophet as his 
interpreter; (2) the things divinely delivered to Moses in 
response to his own inquiry; (8) the revelations which came 
to Moses when in the condition of ecstasy.!_ These distinctions, 
however, were not understood by Philo so as to introduce any 
theory of differences in excellence and authority amongst the 
different portions of the Pentateuch itself; nor so as to neces- 
sitate the admission that a single word was not dictated to 
Moses; nor even the admission that any of the contents of the 
Pentateuch were either received or composed in any other 
mental condition than the only one known to Philo as the 
necessary pre-requisite of all prophecy. The very term used 
in the above-mentioned description to designate the office of 
Moses in transmitting the first of the three classes of contents, 
is the word épunveds; and this is the precise term of the author 
to denote the prophet in general as the subject of unconscious 
ecstasy.2. The foregoing distinctions do not, therefore, show the 
intention of Philo to concede that any of the contents of the 
Pentateuch were not in the strictest sense of divine and inspired 
origin: they are rather weak and critically worthless conces- 
sions to certain facts which plainly appear in the narrative of 
the Pentateuch itself. The statement of Philo amounts only to 
this: that there are apparently three different modes in which 
—the nature of his inspiration and the nature and authority of 
his scripture remaining in each mode the same—the contents 
of revelation were delivered to Moses. The three classes of 
contents must all have appeared to Philo as divine in the same 
strict sense, because he considered all alike as dictated to Moses 
and written by him while he was acting as an “interpreter of 
God” in the Philonean sense of these words. 

It is, however, his more definite theory of the nature of the 
inspired mental state, which differences the views of Philo from 
those already examined. According to Philo, in inspiration 
the human withdraws completely before the divine; the finite 
soul yields up its place to the heavenly visitant. This doctrine 
is founded upon the assumption that the presence of human 
reason is incompatible with the presence of the Divine Spirit 


ie Mos., L11:, T. II. p. 163 f. 
2 See De Monarch., I., T. II. p. 222; and De spec. leg., T. II. p. 343. 
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in the human soul. When the divine light is to shine, the 
human must set; only when the light of reason has set, does 
the light of the Divine Spirit appear above the horizon of the 
soul. The cause of this incompatibility between the divine 
light and the light of reason is the awful and unapproachable 
nature of Divine Being, according to the theology of Philo: 
béuis yap ovk éorte Ovntov aOavarw ovvoxnoa.t Even to prepare the 
way for incoming inspiration, reason must abandon the citadel 
of the soul.2 When the light of reason has gone down within 
the soul, and perfect intellectual darkness has come on, then 
the subject of inspiration is in a condition of ecstasy, or divinely 
induced madness. The prophet, therefore,—and he only is a 
real prophet who attains this state, —is, even when he himself 
appears to be speaking, really in a condition of complete quiet: 
another is making use of his vocal organs for the enunciation 
of whatever that other’ one wills. Whatever is sounded in the 
prophet will pass through; his apparent words are only echoes 
of another, who is throwing them into a throat empty of all 
the vocal products of thought. With this meaning it is that 
the prophets are called “interpreters of God.” 

Moreover, the prophet is quite unconscious of every thing 
which he utters in this condition of ecstasy: he cannot com- 
prehend it, is indeed in utter ignorance of it; he speaks all 
yeyovws év ayvoia.* Thinking and purposing have ceased within 
the inspired soul: evOovcwons yap Kat ovdk ert ovons év éavrH Seavoias.° 
Philo makes the most extreme effort, and revels in the most 
extravagant figures of speech, to express clearly his thought 
that the prophetic condition, in which the soul is made a par- 
taker of divine things, is one that has been emptied utterly of 
all the equipment and uses of sense, intellect, reason, and will. 
He who will have a share in such divine things must not 
abide in the prison of the body, but must be loosed from the 
bonds, set free, and go forth without the walls. He must, so 
to speak, leave himself behind in his escape from this prison. 
The soul which yearns to have experienced this holy influence 
must not only abandon earth, the body and kinsfolk, percep- 
tion and reason, but it must also run away from itself, and must 
put itself outside of itself, as do those who are possessed and 
carried away with the Corybantic frenzy. In brief, he who 


1 Quis rer. div. haer. T. I., p. 511. 2 De spec. leg., T. II. p. 343. 
8 De Monarch. I., T. II. p. 222. 4 De spec. leg., T. II. p. 343. 
5 Quis. rer. div. haer., T. I. p. 482. 
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would be a prophet must play the Bacchant. This it is to be 
borne away of God after the fashion of prophetic inspiration. 

And should we, moved by the difficulties of apprehending 
how such a mental condition is compatible with the very con- 
ditions of authorship, inquire whether this form of inspiration 
_ belongs to the prophet in writing as well as in speaking, the 
theory of Philo seems to compel an affirmative answer. For, 
says he, whenever (ore wev) the divine light is to shine, the 
human sets; but, whenever (ore 5€) the latter sets, the former 
appears above the horizon of the soul. The mortal and the 
immortal — that is, the human and the divine —cannot (6éus 
ov« éor) CO-exist and have communion in the same soul. The 
prophet is, then, necessarily, and on account of the very nature 
of the thing, in this condition as long as he is inspired. Either, 
then, he is, being inspired, in this condition of unconscious 
ecstasy when he writes sacred prophetic scripture; or else he 
writes such scripture, being uninspired. But in the latter case 
the scripture would be only the uninspired record of what was 
revealed in the condition of ecstasy. Certainly, however, Philo 
did not hold that the sacred prophetic writings were not in- 
spired: on the contrary, he expressly speaks of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah as uttering what he cites from their writings when 
they were in the prophetic state of inspiration.? And, although 
we can form no mental picture whatever of one writing in this 
utterly unconscious ecstasy which Philo holds to be indispensa- 
ble to the genuine prophetic inspiration, our inability must not 
be suffered to abate one iota from the lofty claims of the author 
of “Quis rerum divinarum haeres.” We are, however, forced 
to the conclusion that his conception of inspiration is in its 
elements as self-contradictory when we attempt to apply it to 
the authors of Sacred Scripture as was the conception framed 
by Schelling in his attempt to represent the nature of the 
‘6 intellectuelle Anschauung.” 

It appears, then, that Philo believed the entire Old Testa- 
ment to have been written in the condition of unconscious 
ecstasy by authors whose own souls — sense, intellect, and will 
—had completely withdrawn from the body before the incom- 
ing divine impulse. This conclusion follows from the two facts, 
that he considered all the Hebrew Scriptures to have been 


1 De spec. leg , T. I. p. 482 f. 
2 *Em@evacas (on Isa. Vv. 7); xatamvevabeis evOovorov (on Jer. xx. 10): 


T. I., p. 681; and De ling. confus., T. I., p. 411. 
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written by prophets, and that the condition of unconscious 
ecstasy is the only form of prophetic inspiration which his the- 
ory admits. The writers of Scripture are, in the opinion of 
Philo, mere “‘pen-men” in the strictest possible sense of the 
word. 

It is true that Philo makes a distinction, similar to that vir- 
tually drawn in the Talmudic writings, between <ppyveta and 
mpopyreia (Eppnveta d& kat rpopyreia duadépovor). To the former — 
viz., “interpretation ’”’—he assigns much the higherrank.! He, 
moreover, makes the attempt to explain this distinction in its 
application to the three classes of contents in the Pentateuch 
to which reference has already been made. But, so far as he 
does not repeat his doctrine of the prophet as the unconscious 
interpreter of the divine message, he succeeds only in losing 
himself in unmeaning mysticism, or in saying that which in all 
his other writings he either contradicts or steadfastly ignores.? 

But if the theories of Philo tend to exalt upon one side his 
doctrine of Sacred Scripture, its strictly divine origin, its infal- 
libility and authority, and the purely passive inspiration of its 
authors; they tend also, upon another side, to lower and broaden 
the application of this doctrine. For, in the view of Philo, 
inspiration is not that special state or quality of soul which 
was given only to the authors of sacred Hebrew writings in 
order to secure for them alone the necessary characteristics 
of Sacred Scripture. For Philo expressly claims the same 
kind of inspiration for himself: he also attributes it to others 
than the biblical writers. The force of this fact is not to be 
broken by statements like that, for instance, of Lee,? who, with 
an entirely unwarranted appeal to Gfrérer in support of his 
opinions, attempts to limit these claims to some kind of divine 
insight “when interpreting” portions of the Old Testament. 
It is true, as Gfrorer says, “we must not suppose that our 
author placed the prophets of the Old Covenant on a rank 
with ordinary men, or with the race then living.”* But it is 
also true, as the same critic asserts, that “our author [Philo] 
does not limit the gift of prophecy to a few, but extends it very 
widely;” and that he considered such inspiration as custom- 
ary, or at least as frequent.”> Philo expressly declares that 


1 De Mos., III., T. IT. p. 163 f. 

2 Compare Gfrorer, Philo und die alexandrinische Theosophie: Stuttgart, 1831, 
I. p. 54 f. 

3 See Inspiration of Scripture, note on p. 66 f. 

4 Ibid., I. p. 60. 5 Tbid., pp. 57 and 60, 
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the holy Word bestows the gift of prophecy upon every notably 
Wise man: kal ravri dé dvOparw doreiw 6 tepds Aoyos tpodyreiay Haprupec.! 
And that this gift of prophecy carries with it, as the necessary 
form of its bestowal, the unconscious ecstasy in which the soul 
is emptied of self and wholly taken possession of by the divine, 
is evident from the explanation which follows the declaration: 
“ For a prophet speaks nothing which is his own, but all things 
another’s, another acting as his prompter.’ Philo elsewhere 
praises the oracle of a certain inspired prophet (JecrZwv) which is 
not to be found in the Old Testament.? It is, therefore, as Gfré- 
rer asserts, not to be wondered at, that “Philo here and there 
speaks of his own inspired states.”® Concerning the mysteries 
of the cherubim, he has to expound a more learned theory than 
that of his contemporaries, which he has heard from his own 
soul; and his soul, he declares, is wont to be seized with divine 
inspiration, and to utter oracles (yarrevesfor).4 Nor is it merely 
in the interpretation of biblical mysteries, whether consisting 
of cherubim or dreams or allegory, that this pious Jew thinks 
himself to have fallen into the condition of inspired prophetic 
ecstasy, and thus to have been taught of God. In his own 
speculations he has attained the power of so controlling the 
senses, and holding in check the motions of the intellect, that 
the soul may in tranquillity and darkness abide the incoming 
of the Divine Spirit: he who wishes the inspiration of the 
Almighty must attain the same power.® This state has at 
times come upon him when he has been writing concerning 
some abstruse theological themes. He has frequently come to 
the subject knowing exactly what should be written down, and 
then, finding his mind barren, has been amazed at the power 
of the living God by whom the womb of the soul is at times 
opened, and at times closed up. Sometimes, on the contrary, 
when he has come to write upon a subject with his mind empty, 
all of a sudden it has become full: thoughts have fallen from 
heaven like a shower of snow, or like seed from the hand of 
the sower, into his mind; he has become possessed of the 
Corybantic frenzy under the divine impulse; he has become 
altogether ignorant of the place, the persons present, of him- 
self, and of what was said and written.6 Now, that Philo does 
not mean by all this simply to claim that he became, under the 


1 Quis rer. div. haer., T. I. p. 510. 2 De Praem. et Poen., T. II. p. 426. 
8 Philo, etc., I. p. 58. 4 De Cherub., T. I. p. 143. 


5 Compare De migrat. Abraham., T. I. p. 466. 6 Ibid., T. I. p. 441. 
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excitement of composition, unusually fertile in ideas, and quite 
oblivious to things of sense, is clear from the exact and plainly 
intentional correspondence of this description with his whole 
theory of the inspired mental state. 

It is to be noticed in this connection, that Philo seems to 
have held that the inspiration of the LXX. was of the nature 
of prophetic ecstasy.1. They were not mere interpreters (in the 
lower sense of the word), but hierophants and prophets. In 
accordance with this view of their inspiration, is the manner 
of treatment which Philo gives to the text of the LXX., found- 
ing his argument on the absence or presence of the article, and 
upon other details of the translation? | 

But should we inquire, Whence comes this theory of Philo 
which regards inspiration solely as a condition of unconscious 
ecstasy, and the inspired writer as a mere tool in the hand of 
the divine? the answer is not difficult. It is certain that the 
facts and teachings of the Old Testament, legitimately con- 
sidered, cannot be made the source of such a theory. So far 
as it ascribes all the extraordinary virtues and faculties of man, 
whether consisting merely in rare wisdom and insight or in the 
more definite concrete product of sacred writings, to the in- 
breathing of the Divine Spirit, the view of Philo is the common 
view of antiquity. In statement of this view, nothing can be 
more generous than the frequently quoted assertion of Cicero: 
‘Nemo igitur vir magnus sine aliquo afflatu divino unquam 
fuit.”? No less than twenty-eight titles in Greek alone (most of 
them compounded with @e0s), for men gifted with the divine 
afflatus, have been enumerated by one writer ,* and others might 
be added. The belief in inspiration belongs to all ancient liter- 
ature. But the more precise features of the theory of Philo are 
referable to Platonism. It is the Platonic theory, that a man 
cannot become a poet, or utter an oracle, until he has become 
divested of his own reason, and the divine has occupied its 
room.? The god, having taken away from the poets and proph- 
ets their mind, uses them as assistants. God has given man- 
tic to human senselessness,—a dictum which is explained so 
as to involve the doctrine that no one in his senses (évovs) 
attains to genuine and divine mantic. The prophet is quite 


1 De Mos., IT., T. IT. pp. 138 ff. 2 See Gfrorer, Philo, etc., I. pp. 51 ff. 
8 De natura Deorum, IT, 66. 
4 Joh. Delitzsch, De Inspiratione S. S., ete., p, 21. 
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unconscious of the many and splendid things which he utters 
in the prophetic state.! 

The Judaism which Philo necessarily blends with his Platon- 
izing produces, of course, various discrepancies between him 
and the more purely Platonic theory. Of such discrepancies 
John Delitzsch distinguishes, as of especial importance, the fol- 
lowing two. The Platonic theory regards the divine, to which 
the soul must be raised in order to be the subject of revelation, 
as congenital with the human spirit itself: Philo is compelled 
by his Jewish supernaturalism to posit the divine in Deity 
alone. The Platonic theory distinguishes between the pdvres 
and the zpo¢jra: Philo gives to the two words the same signifi- 
cance. The substantial agreement of the two views, and the 
derivation of those of the Jew from those of the Greek philos- 
ophy, is, however, not to be denied. Rudelbach, wishing to 
escape the conclusion that the early Church Fathers have 
received so much of their doctrine through Philo from Plato, 
makes the vain attempt to believe that Plato himself received 
his views from the East, their original home.® 

Again, after considering the doctrine which had its chief seat 
in Alexandria and its sources in Greek philosophy, as previ- 
ously after considering the more distinctively Jewish develop- 
ment in the Apocrypha and the Talmud, —again are we left 
with little real wheat after much beating of straw. Philo 
agrees with the authorities of a more purely Jewish type in his 
high reverence for the ancient Hebrew writings: he ascribes all 
these writings to a divine source, and concedes to them all a 
divine authority. He also agrees with the same authorities in 
ascribing pre-eminent excellence to Moses and the writings of 
the Pentateuch: his grading of the Scriptures is not, however, 
so marked and unequivocal as theirs. But, unlike the Apocry- 
pha and the Talmud, Philo acknowledges only that one kind 
of inspiration in which all the faculties of the human soul have 
left their normal possession, and the divine spirit is using the 
human throat or hand of the unconscious but inspired speaker 
or penman. According to Philo, ecstasy is prophetic inspira- 
tion as such, and all the Hebrew Scriptures were written by 
prophets. And if we take him for our teacher as to the nature 
of inspiration, we must take him as he is. Some writers,* how- 

1 See the doctrine taught in the Timaeus, Meno, and the Apology. 

2 De Inspiratione S. S., ete., p. 22. 
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ever, after accusing Philo of misconception concerning the 
psychological basis of inspiration, think that his view can be 
shown to be essentially true by his use of the word “inter- 
preter” to designate the office of the prophet. But this very 
word (épznve’s) is the epitome of the worst errors of Philo. The 
reception of the Apocrypha into the Greek Canon was one 
result of such a view of inspiration. For Philo, although so 
strict as to quality, was generous in respect to number: he and 
other wise men, although disciples of Moses and the rest of the 
prophets, might themselves be subjects of the divine ecstasy, 
and so deliver their inspired oracles. 

We find in the doctrine of Philo, however, certain elements 
which were sure either to be themselves expelled, or else to 
soften and liberalize the whole doctrine of Sacred Scripture. 
Such elements are shown in his tendency to view inspiration as 
the result of an ethical preparation and a submission of the soul 
to divine influences, and also in the admission that the graces 
and gifts of the divine are not so narrowly limited in space and 
time as Jewish exclusiveness would gladly make out. The 
Logos bestows the gift of prophecy upon every great and good 
man. The lack of historic sense and judgment, the lack of an 
organic conception of the kingdom of God as growing upon 
historic foundations, and as needing a recognized record of 
its growth (a lack shown in the reception of the Apocrypha 
within the Alexandrine canon), prevented the generosity of 
Philo’s view from being either true to the facts or safe for the 
Christian Church. What a crude compounding of Jewish and 
Greek elements was possible in this period, we turn now to 
consider, for Josephus must be considered, in this historical 
sketch, as belonging to the period preceding Christ. 

The views which Josephus held as to the nature of Sacred 
Scripture may in part be gathered from the same passage in his 
writings which has already been introduced to our notice in 
connection with'the formation of the Old-Testament Canon.} 
The doctrine of the parsimony and essential unity of the books 
of the Bible is indicated by the contrast drawn between the 
twenty-two concordant parts of the Hebrew Canon, and an 
indefinite number of books which should be discordant and at 
war with one another. There has never been among tne Jews, 
Josephus declares, an innumerable multitude of conflicting au- 
thorities (00 yap prpiades BiBrtov eiot rap’ hutv ArvpLPOvOV KAL [aAXO- 

1 Viz., Contra Apionem, I. 8. 
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pew). Great prominence is also given by this passage to the 
extent and trustworthiness of the historical element in Sacred 
Scripture. The twenty-two books contain the narrative of all 
past time (rod ravros €xovra, xpdvovu tiv avaypapyy). The Books of 
Moses cover a space of nearly three thousand years; the matter 
of the prophetic writings is pre-eminently historical, for their 
pathors} have a down the things done in their times (oi 
peta Moiionv rpopyrat ta kar aitovs tpaxGevra, ouvéypaway). It seems 
also to be a conclusive inference from this passage, that the 
author held the peculiar sacredness of Hebrew Canonical Scrip- 
ture to be due to the prophetic spirit in its historical develop- 
ment through the succession of genuine Hebrew prophets. The 
cessation of Scripture is traced to the departure of the prophetic 
spirit from the nation, —a departure which Josephus places at 
he point of time when Artaxerxes reigned over Persia. The 
writings subsequent to this date never attained the considera- 
tion yielded to the earlier writings, because the true succession 
of prophets at that time came to an end (da 76 pip yevéerOan rH rv 
mpopytav axpiby diadoxyvy). The divine origin and characteristics 
of the Old Testament are clearly asserted, the canonical writ- - 
ings (f-Bria) are declared to be justly considered divine (d:calws 
cia wemiorevpeva.), and the inborn reverence of all the Jews for 
them as for the very decrees of God (aira Geot déypara) 1s made 
apparent; but the more precise manner of this divine origin, 


and the more precise nature of these divine characteristics, are 


not in this place set forth. 

There are, moreover, in this very passage, suggestions of the 
difficulty which is always found in the attempt to make a dis- 
tinct class of so-called canonical writings. No marks can be 
found for such writings which shall distinguish them infallibly 
from all other writings. The departure of the prophetic spirit 
had closed the Canon. But Josephus believed that there were 
still prophets among the favored people. ‘These prophets were, 
however, rather sporadic; and there was not an exactly deter- 
minate succession of them: therefore the later books received 
less credence and esteem than the earlier.. That distinctions as 
to value and authority might be made even within the canonical 
books, the section preceding the eighth in “Contra Apionem,” 
as well as other passages from Josephus, abundantly shows. In 
the thought of Josephus, Moses was a prophet in a sense which 
is pre-eminent, and which belongs to no other Old-Testament 
writer. The words which were apparently the words of Moses 
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were really the words of God.! He is represented as assuring 
the people, previous to his deliverance of the Decalogue, that 
the precepts which he is about to communicate are not those 
of the son of Amram and Jochebed, but of no other than Jeho- 
vah himself.2 The words of the Decalogue, Josephus does not 
hold it lawful to set down for the profane reader. 

And not only is a distinction made by Josephus which places 
Moses as a writer of Sacred Scripture in a class apart from 
others, but also one which divides the prophets themselves. 
The sacred books were all indeed written by men who are 
called zpopjra; but the more original and ancient contents of 
the prophetic writings they learned only on inspiration from 
God, — or by direct revelation, as we should say, — while the 
affairs of their own times they simply recorded accurately as 
these affairs happened. The distinction here made is primarily 
a distinction as to the manner in which the several writers 
came into possession of their material, — whether by revelation 
when in a condition of ecstasy, or by the ordinary sources of 
historical information. But if we extend the term “ prophets ” 
so as to cover the distinctively historical books of the Old Tes- 
tament, then the same distinction applies at once to the authors 
of these books also: some of them are to be classed as writers 
who have revelations from God, and others as writers who are 
simply familiar with the affairs of their own time. Moreover, 
a distinction between the prophet as a prophet, and the prophet 
as a recorder or scribe, emerges in the writings of Josephus. 
In speaking of Isaiah,? Josephus declares him to have been con- 
fessedly a divine and wonderful prophet; and the test of this 
excellence is in the truthfulness of his utterances. We are 
further told that Isaiah, confident of the truth of his utterances, 
wrote down all that he had prophesied, and left it on perpetual 
record. The normal prophetic state, Josephus elsewhere as- 
sures us, is one of complete unconsciousness; but the prophet 
writing down his past prophecies is here simply represented as 
taking pains to put on accurate record what he had formerly 
spoken prophetically. ° 

A distinction of contents, which is applicable even within 
the supremely sacred Pentateuch, seems also to be suggested. 
Josephus, as well as Philo, believes that Moses wrote, as an 
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inspired prophet, even the account of his own death.! But he 
also informs us that the same writer did Balaam the creat 
honor to record his prophecies? Moses, then, appears in this 
instance in the character of a scribe (évaypayfas) of another's 
prophecy; and that, too, the prophecy of a false prophet. 

It is difficult, then, to suppose that Josephus held the entire 
Hebrew Scriptures to have been written by prophets, in the 
sense that the scribes were all, at the time of writing, under 
prophetic inspiration ; or even to suppose that he held the en- 
tire contents of the Pentateuch to have been thus written. 

When, however, Josephus attempts to give the more precise 
rationale of the inspired prophetic state, he seems proud to 
adopt the views of Philo. He represents Balaam, when speak- 
ing by inspiration, as not in his own power, but as caught 
away and impelled by the divine spirit (otk dy & éauré, rd 8 
Gcw mvevpar. pos ata Kexwnpevos). In reply to the charge of 
Balak that he had broken his contract, Balaam is made to 
allege that it is not in the power of the prophet to be silent or 
to speak, when the spirit of God seizes him; and with this view 
Josephus himself manifestly sympathizes.? Indeed, nothing 
which is in the prophet after the Spirit has entered him is any 
longer his own (ovdev yap év iyiv ere PGacavtos civeAGely Exetvou 7ype- 
tepov). Josephus does not seem, however, to be of the opinion 
that the Greek translation of the Scriptures, which he signifi- 
cantly calls an interpretation, was produced under the impulse 
of the prophetic ecstasy.4 Indeed, when he reproaches the 
Greek authors, both ancient and more modern, for framing 
their narratives to please their readers, without concern to 
inform themselves and upon merely hearsay evidence, he mani- 
festly supposes that the Hebrew writers had, at least in part, 
by the opposite course of painstaking research, escaped the like 
errors. The entire view which Josephus takes of the nature 


of prophetic inspiration, as giving character to the writings of 
‘the Hebrew Canon, is therefore much more reasonable and 


tenable than that of Philo. 
Josephus, as well as Philo, ascribes prophetic inspiration to 


1 Compare Ant., IV. 8, 48. : 2 Ant... 1 Vis 6; Le. 

8 This is evident from the whole spirit of the passage, and from the fact that 
the words juiv, yar, qucrepov, co-ordinate Balaam with the whole order of proph- 
ets. See Ant., IV. 6, 5. 

4 See, however, the contrary opinion in Joh. Delitzsch, De Inspiratione §.S., 
etc., p. 13. 

5 Con. Ap., I. 8. 
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others than the writers of the Old Testament. In his view, 
John Hyrcanus had the gift of prophecy: he was so conversant 
with Deity that nothing in the future escaped him, — higher 
praise than which can be given to no author of prophetic 
canonical writings! Josephus considered himself an inspired 
prophet of no mean order: he was a recipient of divinely in- 
duced prophetic dreams; he fell into conditions of prophetic 
ecstasy (éOeos yevouevos).2 As Daniel was preferred by Darius 
and Cyrus for having foretold the destruction of the Babylo- 
nian army, so Josephus thought himself worthy to be preferred 
by Vespasian for the prophecies which he had made in his 
behalf: the events had shown his predictions to have been 
divine prophetic oracles (pavredas Oelas ). 

It appears, then, that Josephus regarded the ancient Hebrew 
writings as pre-eminently sacred and divine, because they con- 
tained the oracles of God to Israel, and were written by that 
determinate succession of true prophets which came to an end 
in the reign of Artaxerxes. These prophets received their 
material in part from divine revelations, and were, of course, 
subjects of the prophetic ecstasy; but they were also diligent 
and accurate collectors of that purely historical material which 
also in part made up their writings. It does not appear, that, 
in the opinion of Josephus, they were, when acting as scribes, 
under the higher form of the prophetic impulse. Moreover, in- 
spiration and revelation did not belong to them alone, but were 
still enjoyed by certain persons among the pious Jews; and 
Josephus considered himself by no means the least favored of 
these inspired persons. The later writings and utterances, 
however, were not to be placed on a level with the more an- 
cient, because the accurately determinate succession of proph- 
ets had come to an end. 

' The foregoing view of Josephus, as compared with that of 
Philo, is moderate and reasonable: it contains, indeed, some 
particular excellences. It suggests a distinction between mere 
inspired utterance in writing, and Canonical Scripture; and it 
suggests that the test of the latter is in certain questions of 
organic historical connections. Canonical Scripture, that is to 
say, is not, with respect to the method of its origin, necessarily 
different from other expressions of pious thought and feeling: 
it attains its pre-eminence largely in an historical way. 


1 De bell. Jud., I. 2, 8. 2 Ibid., III. 8, 3. 8 Tbid., IV. 10, 7. 
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In closing our historical sketch of this first period, we are led 
to make the following reflections. 
The greatest value to be derived from examining the opin- 
ions of Jewish rabbis and Alexandrine Neo-Platonists can be 
estimated only when we have also examined the corresponding 
views of the Church Fathers. What the rabbinizing and Pla- 
tonizing views of the Jews were, becomes of most importance 
as a help toward the truth, only when these views have been 
incorporated into the doctrine of the Christian Church. If we 
can discover in what measure, and with respect to what ele- 
ments, the so-called Christian doctrine of Sacred Scripture 
came from the rabbis and from Philo, rather than from a free 
development of the teachings of Christ and the apostles, then 
we Shall be in position better to determine how much of this 
doctrine is distinctively Christian and authoritative, and how 
much quite fails of securing the witness of the Christian con- 
sciousness. It is conceivable, indeed, that we might learn 
something from the Jewish rabbis and from Philo. We are 
not, however, to confuse the perpetuation of their speculations 
with the true development of the mind of Christ within the 
Church of Christ. | 

Certain elements of a true doctrine of Sacred Scripture are 
doubtless to be distinguished as common to all the authorities 
of the first period: the same elements we shall find to be uni- 
versal and perennial within the Christian Church. Of such 
elements we may perhaps already distinguish the following: 
The ascription of the Old Testament to a divine source, because 
it contains a faithful record of the oracles of God to his ancient 
covenant people, the existence in Israel of an order of genu- 
ine prophets, through whom these oracles were delivered to 
the people, and to whose pious work the writing of some of the 
books of the Old Testament is due; the placing of the books 
of Canonical Scripture in a class apart, although without a clear 
recognition of the grounds upon which the classification should 
be made, the reality of that communion which exists between 
the human spirit and the Divine Spirit, as a permanent fact 
belonging to the entire history of the Church; and, finally, the 
pre-eminent ethical value and usefulness of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures in all the varying necessities of pious souls. 

We discover also that from the very first, and throughout 
the whole of this period, various distinctions were freely made 
within the one sphere of Sacred Scripture. These distinctions 
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applied to its contents, to its exact method of origin, its nature 
of communication, and its degree of excellence and authority. 
It is agreed by all the writers of this period, that the written 
Torah is pre-eminent in the Old Testament, and that its author, 
Moses, is by far the greatest of all the prophets. To the Hagi- 
ographa the lowest rank is uniformly assigned. It is true that 
the distinctions made by these writers are not all well founded: 
some of their preferences are such as Christian judgment and 
critical research unite definitely to reverse. The “spirit of 
holiness” which moves in the Psalms is more nearly congenital 
with the Christian spirit than is that spirit of intense legality 
which led the rabbis to attribute the entire Pentateuch to 
divine dictation, or to direct divine and miraculous workman- 
ship. The theory of sacred writings which are produced wholly 
dictante Spiritu Sancto needs higher evidence for its establish- 
ment than any which can be furnished by apocryphal, rabbin- 
ical, or Platonizing authorities. The fact, however, that dis- 
tinctions of some kind were universally made, is a very significant 
fact. It is also, as we shall subsequently discover, a fact of 
judgment which remained alive with the Christian Church 
until it was smothered for a time in the folds of post-Reforma- 
tion dogmatics. All the writers whom we have been consult- 
ing agree, indeed, to consider the different writings known to 
them as constituting some kind of unity. What is the precise 
nature of that unity, they do not, however, define. But they 
all also agree in making distinctions, and in applying them to 
different parts of this unity. The Old Testament is not one 
book in any such sense that it is not also many books of differ- 
ent kinds. We have seen that the ancient tripartite division 
of the Old Testament is based upon the same distinctions in 
value which the rabbis made. It was because the Old-Testa- 
ment Hagiographa were rated relatively so low, that the Old- 
Testament Apocrypha found their way into the Greek Canon. 
If all the Hebrew Scriptures had been regarded as were those 
of the Pentateuch, no later writings could have secured an 
entrance into the sacred precincts. The feeling that inspired 
and sacred, and even canonical, writings shade themselves away 
gradually from the clearest and most central light, seems to be 
manifested in connection with the sense of their unity. 

We are made to marvel when we reflect how little influence 
was exercised upon the formative views of the period, touching 
the nature of Sacred Scripture, by the claims and phenomena 
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of the Old Testament itself. The teachings of the Hebrew 
writings as to their own origin and nature attracted but little 
attention. In the increasing veneration for their supposed 
teachings upon other matters, the writings were not consulted 
to find what, if any thing, they teach regarding themselves. 
It was controversy over religious opinions which were supposed 
to be taught by the ancient Hebrew authorities, that first ex- 
cited the interest of men in the value of those authorities. 
But even after such controversy had arisen, no attempt was 
made to establish an inductive theory of the nature of those 
authorities. The authority of the written Torah, and, in con- 
nection with it, of the other more or less closely allied writings 
which compose the Old Testament, was traditional with the 
Jews in the period we have been examining. This authority 
was controverted only by those who were not Jews. Among 
themselves the rabbis could speculate as to the more precise 
nature of revelation, inspiration, and sacred writings, with 
little regard to the chief witness whose testimony they might 
readily have taken; viz., the writings themselves. A mixture 
of Greek elements in such speculations was all the more nat- 
ural and attractive, on account of the relations in which Juda- 
ism, with its religious philosophy and cultus, as well as practical 
life, stood to the Greek philosophy. 

It certainly does not promise well for the free development 
of a distinctively biblical doctrine of Sacred Scripture, that 
the earliest voices are heard speaking in the language of the 
Jewish rabbis and Greek philosophers, rather than in the 
language of the authors of the Bible. But this was inevitable. 
How far the Christian Church will adopt new and more Chris- 
tian views, and how far it will adhere to Philo and the Jewish 
doctors, remains to be answered by history. 


O FAP TE Ry Ae 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE IN THE ANCIENT 
' CHURCH. 


CERTAIN general considerations of grave import must influ- 
ence the student of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture as that 
doctrine was held by the early Fathers of the Christian Church. 
The question needs to be considered with especial care: How far 
can we speak of any definite and concordant doctrine as having 
found acceptance in the earliest times after Christ? The variety 
of influences which operated upon the formation of the views 
of the Church Fathers — since they belonged to diverse schools 
of learning, seated at Antioch, Alexandria, Athens, Rome, 
Lyons, and Carthage, and were subjected to different forms of 
early culture — makes all the more impressive any substantial 
unity which their writings may disclose. Rudelbach has un- 
dertaken to show that there is scarcely any other point con- 
cerning which, in antiquity, a more complete and hearty agree- 
ment prevailed than concerning the doctrine of inspiration! 
And it is to be conceded at once, that all antiquity, both hea- 
then and Christian, exhibits a certain unity of view regarding 
revelation and inspiration, which is in marked contrast with 
our modern variety. Moreover, a certain unity of influence 
from rabbinical tradition, and also to some extent from Platonic 
philosophy, operated to secure a further concord in the expres- 
sions of the Church Fathers. But in purifying their views 
from the elements of error which have entered into them from 
various sources, we, for the reason given above, oftentimes seem 
in danger of losing the very substance of their common doc- 
trine. And, since the opinions of Philo differed from those 
of the rabbis in at least one important particular, we should 
expect that the Christian writers would show a corresponding 
difference, and perhaps be capable of classification according 
to the degree of their adherence to the more distinctively rab- 


1 Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theologie, 1840, I. pp. 14 ff. 
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binical or the more distinctively Hellenistic theory of inspira- 
tion. 

A very early divergence of view regarding the Old Testa- 
ment is at least to be suspected in the ancient Church. The 
Epistle of Polycarp, which contains many words of Christ and 
the apostles, nowhere cites the Old Testament as Sacred Serip- 
ture; the Ignatian Epistles, although quoting two passages 
from Proverbs with the formula of yéyparra, nevertheless in 
one place! oppose those who rest their belief in the gospel 
upon the ability to cite the Old Testament (ér yéyparra) for 
every article of the Christian faith, and assert the self-evi- 
dencing and independent verity of the gospel. Both Ignatius 
and Polycarp show, indeed, a reasonable veneration for the 
ancient Hebrew Scriptures; the former? by exhorting us to 
love for the prophets because they both hoped in and an- 
nounced the gospel, and the latter? by urging obedience to 
the same writers because they heralded beforehand the coming 
of the Lord. This is, however, a very different kind of venera- 
tion from that which seems to pervade the Epistle of Barna- 
bas.* 

In partial contradiction of the above-mentioned view of 
Rudelbach, another writer has gone so far as to assert: “* None 
of the apostolic Fathers proposes a definite doctrine concern- 
ing the inspiration of the sacred books.”® Under the circum- 
stances, we have no right to expect from them such a definite 
doctrine. 

While, however, we cannot speak of any self-conscious and 
well-developed unity of doctrine in the ancient Church as to 
the nature of Sacred Scripture, a marked uniformity of view 
may be traced through Justin Martyr backward to the Epistle 
of Barnabas, and from Justin Martyr forward in almost all the 
writers who touch upon the subject, down to the time of Origen. 
With Origen this uniformity may be said to come to an end.? In 
the time of Origen, and from his time onward, two tendencies 
may be traced. These two tendencies may be somewhat inac- 
curately designated as the legal or traditional, and the critico- 
theological; the former belonging rather to the Western, and 
the latter to the Eastern, Church. Augustine, to a certain 


1 Ep. ad Philad. viii. 2 Ep. ad Philad. v. 8 Chap. vi. 
4 Compare Joh. Delitzsch, De Inspiratione S. S., etc., p. 31. 


5 Joh. Delitzsch, Ibid., p. 33. 
6 See Diestel, Geschichte des A. T. in der christlichen Kirche, p. 15. 
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extent, unites in his view both these tendencies. By him, and, 
following him, by Hilary, Ambrose, and Gregory, the fixed form 
which it retained throughout the Middle Ages was given to the 
doctrine of Sacred Scripture. 

To what extent the views of the ancient Church may be 
spoken of as presenting a unity of doctrine, can, of course, be 
determined only by a thorough examination of the historical 
sources. By selecting the most important passages from the 
different writers, a tolerably complete and defensible theory of 
Sacred Scripture can be constructed. Every point of most im- 
portance for such a theory has been noticed and illustrated by 
some one of them, — oftentimes with rare beauty, breadth, and 
force. But many conflicting passages — which are usually omit- 
ted by such as deal most reverentially with ancient Christian 
authorities — must also be taken into the account. The com- 
pleter survey renders the historian more cautious in the attempt 
to establish any of the details of modern theories by an appeal 
to the ancient Church. By such an appeal, as by an appeal to 
the Scripture itself, a careful selection of authorities and pas- 
sages will enable each investigator to find precisely what he 
wishes. ‘The variety of results reached by the various appeals, 
however, creates the presumption that the Church Fathers spoke 
with a generous disregard for completed theory or scientific 
exactness of expression. 

The testimony which we are about to consider will be most 
conveniently arranged under several heads of the general doc- 
trine to be examined, rather than in strict chronological order. 
In this way we shall best discover upon what elements of truth 
the witnesses are most agreed,— upon what they most differ. 
The consentient view which the Church Fathers took of the 
Old Testament, as being in some special though undefined sense 
from a divine source, and as being possessed of divine charac- 
teristics, is shown by their frequent use of the customary titles 
for it. In addition to those titles with which we are already 
more familiar, the Fathers of the ancient Church display such 
as follow: Geia ypady, Ocdrvevoror ypadai, coelestes literae. Tatian 
styles the Scriptures Oeordras éppyvetas and Geias expwovyrews Adyous.} 
It is, however, noteworthy that the divine oracles are not spoken 
of as primarily identical with Scripture, but as having been at 
various times consigned to Scripture. The more definite con- 
ception of the Bible, which is involved in the general titles, 


1 Oratio adv. Graec., c. xii. 
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must now be gathered from the writers themselves. And first 
of all we consider :— 

The organic unity and perfection of Scripture. —It is the 
conviction of the essential unity of Scripture, as a whole made 
up of correlated parts, which leads certain of the Fathers to 
assert that one God, one Christ, and one faith are witnessed 
to by Old and New Testaments, by Law, Prophets, and Evan- 
gelists.! This is the same conviction which a writer in the next 
period expresses as follows: “It is one and the same God who 
has given his message in the Law and in the Prophets, in the 
Gospels and in the apostolic writings, —the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, to whom be honor and power and 
majesty forever.” The definiteness of their conception of the 
organic unity of the Bible may be learned, not only from their 
more express statements, but also from the manner in which 
they derive the rule of faith from the sacred writings regarded as 
a consistent whole. The probatio ex scripturis, or avddeés éx tov 
ypapav, which they employ, is based upon the assumption of such 
an organic unity. Irenaeus believes that the revelation of the 
Father in the Word unifies the Law and the Prophets, as well 
as binds the whole work of creation into one.2. That the Church 
Fathers generally quoted and otherwise used the Scriptures as 
authoritative, both for the positive establishment of doctrine 
and for the defence of churchly dogma against heretics, is so 
unquestionable as to need no particular citations in its proof. 
The apologists of the second century repeatedly declare, in one 
form or another, that, although the writers and teachers of the 
Gentiles possess in a degree the fruits of the spermatic divine 
word, —i.e., certain: sparks of divine truth, —yet, for complete- 
ness of truth and harmony of thought, one can resort nowhere 
else than to the writers of the Old Testament. Each one of the 
philosophers, poets, and historians of Greece, says Justin, uttered 
well some part of the divine word which was congenite with 
himself ;? seeds of truth appear amongst them all;* Socrates 
and Heraclitus were Christians although esteemed atheistic, for 
they were partakers of the divine Logos, and lived in his com- 
pany But the teachings and views of all the Gentile writers 


1 See, e.g., Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., lib. III. c. 1; Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom., 
lib. III. p. 455 C.; Ibid., lib. IV. and V., passim ; Athanasius, Con. Apoll., lib. IL., 
n. 4, p. 494 C. (the pages refer to the edition of Migne). 

2 Adv. Haer., LV. 14, 3. 3 Apol., IT. 13. 

4 Apol., I. 44. 5 Ibid., c. 46. 
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differed much among themselves. The sacred writers of the 
Old Testament, however, “as with one mouth and one tongue 
(consecutively and in harmony with one another), have taught 
us concerning God, and the creation of the world, and the 
formation of man, and the immortality of the human soul, and 
the judgment that will come after this life, and concerning all 
things which we need to know, ... so furnishing to us the 
divine teaching in diverse places and times.’’! Indeed, the 
author of the writing just quoted seems to reverse the usual 
argument of the ancient Church, as seen in the declaration of 
Irenaeus, — “ Scripturae quidem perfectae sunt, quippe a Verbo 
Dei et Spiritu ejus dictae,”?—and argue rather from the won- 
derful harmony of the Bible to the inspiration of its writers. 
The perfection and self-sufficiency of Scripture is closely con- 
nected, in the minds of the early Christian writers, with its 
organic unity. The grounds on which this perfection is asserted 
are, indeed, the assumptions of faith: these grounds themselves 
are not regarded as being in need of an examination. Thus it 
comes about that their customary line of thought is the very 
opposite of that along which we are compelled to travel. The 
Scripture is perfect because it is inspired, argue they: the Scrip- 
ture is known to have a certain kind of perfection, therefore it 
is to be judged inspired, is the more modern argument. We 
are not, however, to consider the perfection which they claimed 
for the Bible (for example, in the above-cited sentence from 
Irenaeus) as equivalent to infallibility, or to freedom from all 
forms of error in the sacred manuscript: it is rather that larger 
and higher perfection which belongs to a beautiful whole made 
up of the right number of parts. Scripture, taken as a whole 
and as it is divinely given to us, we shall find harmonious; the 
more obscure parts will harmonize with the more obvious, and 
the more obvious will clear up the more obscure. We shall 
thus come to perceive that these many voices of Scripture 
make an harmonious hymn of praise to God, the Creator of all. 
(“Omnis Scriptura a Deo nobis data consonans nobis invenie- 
tur, et parabolae his, quae manifeste dicta sunt, consonabunt, et 
‘ manifeste dicta absolvent parabolas.”)* Somewhat similar is 
the thought of Origen when he teaches that there is nothing 
anywhere in the Bible which is not marked by the characteris- 
tics of the divine word, and profitable for the reader to consider 


1 Cohort. ad Graec., ec. 7 and 8. 2 Adv. Haer., II. 28, 2. 
8 Cohort. ad Graec., ¢c. 8. 4 Trenaeus, Ady. Haer., II. 28, 3. 
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and use in the practical religious life.! “The sacred volumes 
respire with the fulness of the Spirit.” This is not the post- 
Reformation doctrine of plenary inspiration, but the catholic 
doctrine of the completeness and perfection of the holy oracles, 
considered as a complex instrument. In like manner does 
Cyprian declare that all the volumes of the sacred books are 
divinae plenctudinis fontes.2 And Athanasius, in more moderate 
language than Origen, asserts essentially the same truth when he 
declares that the sacred and inspired writings are self-sufficient 
(airapxes) for the announcement of the truth (zpos riv ris adn Oelas 
drayyedtay).2 With exuberant fancy, and yet so as to illustrate 
the idea of that perfection which the consciousness of the an- 
cient Church ascribed to its sacred writings, does Irenaeus 
descry analogies between the structure of the world and the 
structure of the fourfold evangelistic Scripture. This fourfold 
Evangel is thus constructed in correspondence with the geo- 
graphical position which the expanded Church occupies in the 
four corners of the earth, and. in order to serve as pillars of 
the Church; indeed, this four-formed Evangel on which Christ 
rests (74 ebayyédia . . . ev ols éyxabilerat Xpiaros) is to be compared 
to the four-faced cherubim on which rested the self-disclosure 
of Jehovah. Scripture is like a well-proportioned and orderly 
cosmos. The obverse of this doctrine of the organic unity and 
doctrinal perfection of the Bible is the doctrine of — 

The economy of Scripture.— The whole, thus made up of 
concordant parts, is a complete and self-dependent whole; 
there are, moreover, no parts, not even the smallest, which are 
not necessary to the whole. The allegorical interpretation 
is the necessary sequence of the extreme view of the economy 
of the Sacred Scriptures: accordingly we find the ancient 
Church in general holding to the allegorical interpretation. 
To many of the Church Fathers, it is a matter which is settled 
to begin with, that the seemingly unimportant and even super- 
fluous must be made to seem the more important and necessary: 
this may be done by giving to it a hidden and higher meaning. 
Both thoughts are expressed together, by the repeated assump- 
tion of Irenaeus, that in the Bible nothing is vain, nor without 
significance, nor without argument in it.2 Origen cannot for a 
moment believe that the Evangelist makes the statement con- 


1 Hom. II., in Jer. 2 Test. adv. Judaeos, Praef. 
8 Con. Gentes, c. 1. 4 Adv. Haer., LLEA11;8. 
5 Compare Adv. Haer., lib. IV., c. 34 f. and c. 38, 
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cerning the blind man throwing off his coat when he came 
to Jesus, without a precise purpose! He is rather persuaded 
that there is not a jot or a tittle in vain in the divine message 
to man. The same author elsewhere declares, it is no wonder 
that a single word from the mouth of the prophet was so pow- 
erful; for, indeed, there is not a jot ora tittle written, which 
shall not, for those who understand how to make use of the 
power of the letters, accomplish its work.? 

The foregoing view of Sacred Scripture must, however, be 
pronounced a remote and restricted inference, rather than an 
integral part of the ancient doctrine. Rudelbach, indeed, 
rashly asserts ® that the entire conception of biblical inspiration 
rests upon the presupposition of Origen in the passage last 
cited above. Were the assertion of Rudelbach true, the doc- 
trinal justification of all the vagaries and whimsicalities of the 
Alexandrine allegorizing would be complete. The Church 
Fathers whose names are quoted above can no more be ex- 
pected to hold the doctrine of the economy of Sacred Scripture 
within due limits, than to restrain those tendencies to figurative 
and parabolic interpretations and uses of the Bible which are so 
closely connected with this doctrine. They can scarcely, how- 
ever, be understood as binding the deliberate judgment of the 
entire ancient Church; although it must be admitted tnat the 
fashion of allegorical exegesis had then almost complete sway. 

Closely connected with the foregoing views concerning the 
nature of Sacred Scripture are the somewhat conflicting opin- 
ions which were developed within the ancient Church by the 
discussion of — 

The unity and difference of the two Testaments.— We have 
already remarked a certain difference in the apparent feeling 
of veneration with which different writers in the early Church 
approach the writings of the Old Testament. The general 
doctrine of this period, however, held to the essential unity of 
the Old Testament and the New. Their polemical necessities, 
as well as the true instincts of faith, led the Church Fathers to 
believe that the sacred Hebrew writings contained in germinal 
form the same truths which had reached their fullest expansion 
in the facts of Christian history. The Old-Testament Creator 
of the world was the Father of Jesus Christ; its purpose of 
salvation was essentially the same as that of the gospel. The 


1 Comment. in Matt., in loco. 2 Hom. in Jer, xxxix. 
8 Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theologie, 1840, I. p. 24. 
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Law of Moses, especially when typically explained, was to be 
regarded as a radix evangeliorum. But above all in the Proph- 
ets, who were believed to have received and described the great 
things of Messiah, from his prehistoric existence to his glori- 
fied presence at the right hand of God, did they discover the 
unity of truth which maintains itself between the earlier and 
the later covenant of the everlasting divine grace. Christians 
are the true Israel, the inheritors of the promises of the ancient 
dispensation, the faithful observers of the law in its higher 
intent and application." The land of promise is, according to 
the third sense of Scripture, the Christian Church.2 And since 
nearly the whole of the Old Testament is to be conceived of 
as prophetically written, and so as demanding a typical expla- 
nation, it must also be regarded as containing the true law 
which binds Christians, because it is essentially one with the 
law of Christ.2 The great truth, that the identity of doctrine 
in the two Testaments is both a proof and a consequence of 
their common origin from the one Logos, is habitually taught 
by the Church Father Origen. Irenaeus, however, goes so far in 
a kind of rationalizing as to distinguish the existence of certain 
natural laws, which have by reason of their nature a bearing 


upon all: “ Naturalia omnia praecepta communia sunt nobis et 


illis” (se. Judaeis).4 In like manner Tertullian regards the 
command given to Adam as a kind of matrix of all the sub- 
sequent divine precepts, the lex naturalis, which Moses and the 
prophets only reformed.’ Clement of Alexandria is even so 
confident of the unity of all truth, as to aver that the Mosaic 
Torah and the Hellenic philosophy bring by different streams 
our knowledge of what is true.® 

The effort was made by the Church Fathers to provide for 
the special difficulties which the ceremonial law offers to 
the theory of its revelation and perpetual obligation, by free 


1 Clemens Rom., Ep. ad Cor., I. xxix. Lviii.: éxAoyfs uépos éoinoev éavte (SC, 
Nas)? nuas dv avtod eis Aady meptovorov, Pastor Hermas, Sim. IX., 17, where the title 
To yevos tav duxawy is implied to belong to Christians. Ep. Barnabas vi., where 
the citation of Gen. i. 26 is introduced with the words, Acyes yap 7 yeadn Tepe ear, 
and the conclusion is drawn, ovkcodv nets Ecpev, ods eionyayev eis THY YnV THY ayaOyv; IN 
chaps. xiii. and xiv. it is maintained that Christians are the true heirs of the coy- 
enant (cAnporduoe rhs ScaOyxys). Justin Mar., Dial. cum Tryph., cc. 12 and 135, 

2 Ep. Barnabas; compare Dressel, Patrum Apostolicorum Opera, p. 13, note 44. 

8 Justin, Dial. cum Tryph., c. 11; Clemens, Strom., II. c. 18; Origen, Con. Cels., 
VII. 172; Irenaeus, Adv. Haer , IV. 9, 2; Ibid., 34, 4; Cyprian, Test. adv. Judaeos, 
c. 2; Tertullian, Adv. Marc., IT. 17. 

4 Adv. Haer., IV. 13, 4. 

6 Ady. Jud., c. 2. 6 Strom., I. 5. 
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use of the allegorical and mystical interpretations. The ani- 
mals which are unclean under the Mosaic ordinances have a 
symbolic significance; the oven is the human heart (compare 
Hos. vii. 6), and the offering is the bread of the Sacred Scrip- 
ture, which is made ready in the heart as food is made ready 
in an oven. According to Origen, we must believe, ‘‘ Omnis 
paene hostia, quae offertur, habet aliquid formae et imaginis 
Christi.” 

The early Church, however, departed from the views of 
Philo and the rabbis, while it followed Christ and the apostles, 
in laying the greatest stress upon the prophetic utterances of 
the Old Testament as witnesses to the things of Messiah and 
his kingdom. It did not, however, fail to recognize the truth 
that prophetic elements are found in the Torah, and legal ele- 
ments in the writings of Prophetism. The Logos, the pre- 
existent Christ, was the inspirer of both prophets and apostles: 
he is the door through which enter in Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses, and the whole chorus of the prophets, and the pillars 
of the world, the apostles, and the spouse of Christ.t. The har- 
monious testimony of the Prophets to the appearing of Christ, 
Justin regards as the truest and greatest drddeés of Christianity 
which can be given. The connection which was established 
between prophecy and its fulfilment became more and more 
mechanical, as the early Church was more and more hard- 
‘pressed in its polemics with the Jews and Judaizing sects. 
Justin, Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Clement of Alexandria all 
regard the prophets as witnesses, in the strictest sense of the 
word, for the truth of Christ. With Origen, Christ is the door 
and key of Hebrew Scripture ,® he is, however, aware of the 
difference between mere prediction and prophecy.! 

One of the various heretical tendencies may be seen in the 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, which puts an excessive 
estimate upon the unity of the Mosaic Torah and the gospel, 
without giving to the former any distinctively Christian color- 
ing. The Clementine Homilies introduce other false elements, 
over and above those found in the prevalent views of the 
ancient Church, in order to confirm their doctrine of the unity 
of the two Testaments. The true prophet is he who, without 
ecstasy, knows events in their true relations of time. The 
seven pillars, Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 


1 Compare Ignatius, Ep. ad Philad. v. and ix. 2 Apol., I. 30. 
8 De Princ., IV. c. 6. 4 In Joan., II. 87, VI. 131. 
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Moses, as well as Jesus, are those in whom the true prophet 
has appeared.! The prophets between Moses and Jesus are 
esteemed of little account. Of Moses it is said that he is the 
one who prophesied to all eternity the Law of God: Jesus is 
greater than Moses, is princeps hominum, and in him dwells the 
eternal Christ.? 

While the unity of the two Testaments was greatly exagger- 
ated and distorted in the doctrine of the early Church, the dif- 
ference of the two, both in form and contents, was not at all 
accurately estimated. The contest with Gnosticism —a heresy 
which depreciated the Old Testament, and saw in its Creator 
not the highest and true God, but only a subordinate or even a 
hostile deity — compelled them to emphasize the fact of unity. 
Yet the admission of certain differences, which were in the 
ancient opinion not inconsistent with the main position, was 
somewhat freely made. It was conceded that the manner of 
revelation in the two Testaments is unlike. The true idea of 
the accommodated and pedagogic nature of the old revelation 
was admitted, but it was only insufficiently perceived and mea- 
erely employed. Certain institutions like circumcision, the 
Jewish sabbath, ceremonial washings and offerings, were held 
to be of permanent value only in their typical explanation; the 
place of the first two being taken by baptism and the Christian 
Sunday.? The instinctive feeling of a great difference in the 
spirit of the two dispensations leads the Epistle of Ignatius ad 
Magnesios (x.) to call Judaism “the evil leaven” (7) kaxy Cipn) ; 
and the Epistle to Diognetus (iii.) even designates it as Jewish 
to suppose that God needs the smoke of incense and offerings. 
The Epistle of the psewdo-Barnabas represents the Testament 
of the Jews as broken (figuratively) when Moses threw the 
stone tables from his hands (iv.). 

But if these institutions of the Old Testament which were 
once binding are no longer in force, has not God changed his 
mind in revelation? The answer to this question is sometimes 
found in the explanation that the temporary enactments and 
ceremonies of Mosaism were due to the sin of Israel. But the 
pedagogic uses of the Law can at most only account in part for 
its temporary employment: its higher final purpose is to serve 
as furnishing types and symbols which point to Christ and the 
gospel. Its revelations are self-revelations’ of the Logos. Es: 


1 Clem. Hom., VIII. ce. 5-7. 2 Thid., I. 39. 
8 Compare Justin Martyr, Dial. cum. Tryph., c. 22, 27. 
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pecially does Clement of Alexandria insist upon all the above 
points! Irenaeus, particularly in the fourth book of his work 
«« Adv. Haereses,” makes the difference between the two Testa- 
ments to be a matter of the greatness and fulness of grace, the 
different steps of which are to be traced from Adam to Christ. 
Many special laws (particularia praecepta) are, indeed, of only 
pedagogic use; but these same laws, like the Law in general, 
have their great final purpose in teaching, under the cover of 
temporary forms, the eternal principles of obedience and love. 
The whole is, then, to be regarded as “ vocans per typica ad 
vera, et per temporalia ad aeterna, et per carnalia ad spirituala, 
et per terrena ad coelestia.”? Tertullian also says: “ Confi- 
teor, alium ordinem decucurrisse in veteri dispositione apud 
Creatorem, alium in novo apud Christum:” yet this difference 
is itself ordered by the same God. 

Among the teachers of this period, Origen is pre-eminent for 
recognizing both the unity of the Old Testament with the New, 
and also its inferiority and dependent value, as well as the 
dependence of this doctrine of unity upon the mystic interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament. But the way in which Origen 
combines faith in Christ and the use of both Testaments as fur- 
nishing the rule of faith, with his Gnostic tendencies and specu- 
lations, makes it extremely difficult to present from his writings 
any consistent view. His general position seems, however, to 
lie in this principle: The truth which is covered in the Old 
Testament is uncovered in the New. And yet this covering 
of the truth was intended by Moses and the prophets: they 
understood fully what they declared, but designedly presented 
it in images and symbols, and even concealed much in order 
not to anticipate the declaration of the gospel in an age when 
men were not prepared for it. 

The Church Fathers in general seem to have interpreted the 
Pauline figure of the two Testaments under the terms ona and 
cpa, So as to magnify rather than relatively depreciate (as Paul 
intended) the older of the two. The large and obvious differ- 
ence between the ethical and spiritual quality of the Old Testa- 
ment and that of the New, the Gnostic heresy so conceived and 
represented as to deny the essential unity of the two. ‘ Gnos 
ticism,”’ says Diestel, “was heretical at the point where it sur- 


1 Strom., IT. c. 18; IV. c. 21; VI.c.11. Paedag., I. c. 6, 7. 
2 Adv. Haer., IV. 14, 3. 8 Adv. Marc., IV. 1. 
4 Compare Diestel, Geschichte des A. T., p. 61. 
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renders the identity of the Creator of the world and the God 
who chose Israel, with the Father who revealed himself in Jesus 
Christ.” } 

The infallebility of Scripture, although claimed by the doc- 
trine of the ancient Church, must not be understood in the 
same sense which the post-Reformation dogmatics attached to 
the term. The Bible is, indeed, considered as showing, although 
its different parts arose at different places and different times, 
a wonderful and convincing and even perfect consent in all 
matters pertaining to religion and to saving truth. This view 
is not the result of a critical study and detailed reconciliation 
of the various apparent discrepancies in the Scriptures: it is 
rather an immediate inference from the assumed nature of that 
inspiration in which the Bible has its origin, to the nature of the 
product thus supposed to have been brought about by inspira- 
tion. If the Holy Spirit is to be considered as the author of 
Sacred Scripture in such sense that its qualities are directly 
referable to him alone, then the Sacred Scripture must be infal- 
lible. The Holy Spirit, who is the direct and responsible au- 
thor of all its parts and details, can make no mistakes: the 
product of which he is the author is therefore without mistakes 
or blemishes, —is, indeed, immaculate and infallible. Accord- 
ing to Irenaeus, the apostles have not foretold future events 
without being imbued with a perfect knowledge by the Holy 


Spirit: it is, therefore, wrong and audacious to wish to amend 


their words.2, Theophilus deduces the truthfulness of the nar- 
rative of Genesis, not excepting the infallibility of the Mosaic 
chronology, from the doctrine of the divine inspiration of Scrip- 
ture: “Nam et ipsa nos divina docet Scriptura.”’? Eusebius also 
declares that he esteems it to be presumptuous if any should be 
willing to venture to declare that the Holy Scripture has erred 
(“pronuntiare confidente divinam Scripturam lapsam esse ’’).* 
Origen speaks as though it were a fixed article of belief among 
Christians, that the words of Scripture could not be amended, 
or conceived of as having any fault or lack. While Augustine, 
as representing the later views of the Church, shows the devel- 
opment which the doctrine of the infallibility of Scripture under- 
went, by asserting that he has learned to tender this veneration 
and honor only to the canonical books; viz., that he is most 


1 Geschichte des A. T., p. 63 f. 2 Adv. Haer., ITI. 1. 
8 Ad. Autol., II. c. 22 ff. 4 In Ps, xxxiii, 6. 
5 Comment. in Matt. xv. 14; Comment. in Osee, et al. 
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firmly persuaded that none of the authors of these books have 
committed any error in writing whatsoever. 

And yet this most definite assertion of Augustine shows by 
comparison the general tenor of the claim of infallibility for 
Scripture, as that claim was put forth by the more ancient 
Christian Church. The claim was primarily designed to ex- 
press a full confidence in the completeness and harmony of the 
ethical and religious doctrines of the Bible. That the perfect 
agreement and accuracy of all the various parts of the Bible 
in their details could be vindicated by minute criticism, would 
have been an assertion quite foreign to the thought of the early 
writers. They had no need to make or prove such an assertion ; 
for, when inquiry pressed upon them, they could take refuge 
at once in the obscure hiding-places of the allegorical interpre- 
tation. It is not even clear whether the view of Justin,! when 
he affirms his unwillingness to venture either to imagine or to 
say that the Scriptures are opposed to one another, covers at 
all the same ground as that covered by a strict doctrine of infal- 
libility. The perfect harmony in which he affirms his confi- 
dence, and for the discovery of which he expresses himself as 
determined to wait even in the face of seeming discrepancies 
and contradictions, is a harmony of ethical and religious truths, 
rather than of details of fact and language. 

The critical observation of certain minds among the earliest 
writers must have led them at times mentally to depart from 
the lines of the strictly deductive argument. We find, however, 
very few admissions or statements which could be construed 
as in any way destructive of their main position. Occasional 
glimpses of the true state of the case, with regard to the origin 
of much of the material employed in the books of the Old 
Testament, with regard to the peculiarities of language which 
belong to different writers and which prove them to have acted 
as real authors, and even with regard to the different grades of 
inspiration belonging to the different portions, — do not serve 
to change their point of view. Their position continues to be 
one of instinctive adoration for the minute perfection of Scrip- 
ture as containing the truth of Christ, and this without the 
attempt to examine any of its minute imperfections. With 
the beginnings of more critical care we find intimations of the 
difficulties which criticism invariably occasions. Considerably 
later Jerome? appears as finding fault with the construction 


1 Dial. cum Tryph., ec. 65. 2 Comment. in Ep. ad Gal., lib. III. ¢. 6. 
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of Gal. vi. 1, for being ungrammatical, and as thinking it neces- 
sary to excuse the apostle on account of his Hebrew extraction; 
but he at the same time uses this grammatical faultiness to con- 
fute those who thought that Paul had not made seriously his 
concession in 2 Cor. xi. 6. Paul, as one most trained in the 
vernacular, was not able to express the deepest meanings in a 
foreign language: “in vernaculo sermone doctissimus, profundos 
sensus aliena lingua exprimere non valebat.” But if we should 
press to its extreme conclusions this frank statement of Jerome, 
it would quite overthrow every form of the doctrine of apostolic 
infallibility in teaching even the truths of the gospel. Else- 
where, while asserting that he has repeatedly in his own writ- 
ings accused Paul of solecisms, Jerome defends himself from 
the charge which had been made against him of delivering a 
blow against the apostle: he asserts that the world would never 
have been evangelized if the gospel had been taught with rhe- 
torical arts! On account of his Hebrew birth and education, 
the Apostle Paul was also not able always to put into the Greek 
language exactly what he intended.? 

The position of Origen with respect to the infallibility of 
Scripture was necessarily somewhat exceptional. On the one 
hand, he was able consistently to exalt the Bible with the most 
strenuous claims for its inspiration, and with the most liberal 
use of ennobling titles; on the other hand, he could quite free- 
ly concede the many inaccuracies and moral blemishes which 
cleave to the letter of the Old Testament. The escape from 
the logical consequences of such concessions could always be 
made, by this Church Father, through the mystical interpreta- 
tion. Keeping this back-door conveniently open for his retire- 
ment, Origen does not hesitate to speak of the “scandals and 
offences and impossibilities”” (oxévdaAa Kat mpookoppara Kal ddvvarTa ) 
divinely provided for us in Sacred Scripture. Indeed, no one, 
not even the most simple-minded (éxepadraror), fails to confess 
the propriety at times of the allegorical interpretation. No 
person can refrain from resorting to a confession of mystery 
when such stories as those of Lot and his daughters, the two 
wives of Abraham, and the two sisters married to Jacob, are 


1 Comment. in Ep. ad Eph., lib. II. c. 3. In justification of the admission of 
Jerome that he had repeatedly (quotiescunque) spoken of the solecisms of Paul, 
the note in Migne (X XVI. p. 478) gives the following references: Ep. 120 ad Hedib. 
quaestio 11; Ep. ad Algas., quaes. 10; Comment. ad Gal. iv. 24. 

2 Comment, ad Tit., lib. I. 
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inquired into. And as to the literal interpretation of Scripture: 
Who is so foolish as to believe that the world existed three 
days without sun, moon, and stars, and one day even without 
the heavens? or that God, after the fashion of some common 
gardener, planted trees in paradise? or that the trees of life, 
and of the knowledge of good and evil, were visible and palpa- 
ble wood, bearing fruit made to be chewed with bodily teeth ? 
The laws of Gen. xvii. 14; Jer. xvii. 21; Exod. xvi. 29, — he 
declares impossible. And, indeed, if we are asking about im- 
possible laws, let us consider that the tragelaphus, which Moses 
bids (Deut. xiv. 5) to be eaten, is an animal with only a fabu- 
lous existence; while the same legislator, in forbidding the use 
of the griffin for food, legislates against an animal that no one 
remembers, or even heard of, as having come into human 
hands.1 

That some of the heretical parties in this period took pains 
to show the untenable nature of the doctrine of the infallibility 
of Scripture, there can be no doubt: their divergences from 
the orthodox view of the ancient Church were, however, for the 
most part, on dogmatic rather than on critical grounds. The 
Clementine Homilies make statements which have the sem- 
blance of an appeal to critical considerations, and which show 
the ferment of thought already begun concerning this doctrine. 
According to these heretical writings, some of the Scriptures 
are true, and some are false: our Lord said, “ Be ye good 
money-changers,” because he would have us distinguish be- 
tween the true and the false? The abundant contradictions 
of Scripture are intended to try those who read them.? The 
Scriptures say all manner of things, and any one may form 
from them such a dogma as he pleases. The prophets of the 
Old Testament, as being all “born of woman” (é yevvyrois 
yovaixov) can utter only female prophecy;® many of their proph- 
ecies are obscure, foolish, inglorious, announcing all depravity 
of conscience ;® prophetic dreams and visions are quite unsatis- 
factory.’ The history of the temptation in Eden is scouted as 
impossible and even ridiculous ;*® those who believe it are inca- 
pable of sound judgment (dxpiro.). Moses did not write the 
Torah, for how could Moses write that Moses died? About 
five hundred years after Moses, it was found lying in the tem- 


1 De Princ., IV. 9 ff.; see Migne, tom. XI. p. 359 ff. 2 Hom., IT. c. 51. 
8 XVI. c. 13. 4 ITT. c. 9, 10. 5 TTT. c. 22, 23. 
6 TIT. c. 13, 14. 7 XVII. c. 13. 8 ITI. c. 21. 
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ple; about the same length of time later, it was carried away 
and burnt./ Indeed, the account given of the origin and cor- 
ruptions of the Pentateuch by the Clementine Homilies is in 
germ quite like that of Kuenen and certain other so-called 
destructive critics; while the “tactics” proposed in the chap- 
ter following this account (‘* For we do not wish to say in pub- 
lic that these chapters were added to the Bible, since we should 
thereby disturb the unlearned multitudes”) are not unlike those 
sometimes proposed by the opponents of such critics. 

While, then, we find the general position maintained in the 
ancient Church, that the Bible is perfect, consentient, and even 
faultless as a rule of faith, this position must be regarded as 
manifestly uncritical, and based upon certain supposed neces- 
sities of faith. Moreover, when the critical judgment of the 
ancient writers is evoked, it concedes the fallibility of the Bible 
in varying degrees of concession, from the views of Jerome, 
through the more questionable views of Origen, to the heretical 
declarations of the Clementine Homilies. Indeed, the way in 
which all these writers allude to the question of the fallibility 
of Scripture manifests a kind of sensitiveness which is itself a 
proof of the uncritical and unsettled condition of opinion upon 
the entire subject. 

We examine now those considerations which, in the minds 
of the Church Fathers, gave all their cogency and significance 
to the foregoing elements of the general doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture. The hearth and source of the confidence of the 
ancient Church in Sacred Scripture as a consentient, complete, 
and in some sense infallible witness to the gospel, were found 
in the doctrine of inspiration. The rational argument from 
the characteristics of the Bible to-its divine origin and reception 
by man through the work of the Holy Spirit was not then a 
familiar and natural argument. The more familiar and natural 
argument was the reverse of this. That the Holy Spirit had 
spoken through the writers of the Bible, and that its writings 
were theopneustic, were the inevitable assumptions of faith. 
From these assumptions the early writers went on to argue 
as to what the characteristics of such a product of theopneusty 
must necessarily be. 

The inspiration of Sacred Scripture was, with the ancient 
Church, one of the most important assumptions of the Christian 
faith. This assumption of inspiration was applied both to the 


1 TTI. c. 47. 
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writers and also through them to the writings of the Bible: such 
is the conclusion from the entire manner of speech employed by 
the Church Fathers. The apostles and prophets are habitu- 
ally called by such titles as the following: Aeroupyot rhs xapuros 
TOD Geod, dpyava Heias pwvis, cToua Oeod, rvevpatopdpot, xpirropopo, Heo- 
popovpmevor, Oeodidaxror, ewrvevodevres Kai copirbevtes (8C. tO TOd Geod), 
The inspiration of the writers of Sacred Scripture is sometimes 
ascribed to the divine Logos, and sometimes to the Holy Spirit, 
as its source! The Spirit is said to teach, to exhort, to 
speak, to sing, in the Scriptures: yi 6 ayws Aoyos; A€yer 7d 
mvedua To ayov, and similar formulae, are found in the epistles of 
Clement of Rome and Barnabas.2 At other times it is said 
that the Spirit spoke in, or through, or by the mouth of, a 
prophet or an apostle. A work ascribed to Justin speaks of 
the narrative of the Pentateuch as written by Moses of divine 
inspiration.* Tertullian speaks of the sacred books as though 
they were dez voces, and of their authors as men spiritu imun- 
dati.© These general declarations as to the inspiration of Sacred 
Scripture and of its authors need to be interpreted by more 
distinct information from the Church Fathers concerning the 
nature of inspiration, the subjects of inspiration, and the ex- 
tent of its application in the construction of the Bible. 

It is in regard to the nature of inspiration that we find the 
views of the ancient Church most conflicting and unsatisfac- 
tory. Among the “noetic” elements, the passivity of the mind 
is almost habitually so exaggerated as to threaten the others 
with destruction. The Church Fathers of this period do not, 
however, as a rule, follow Philo into the worst excesses of the 
neo-Platonic philosophy when applied to the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture. We have already seen® that a doctrine which rejects 
mantic ecstasy from the necessary elements of prophetic inspira- 
tion, and which regards its manifestation as rather guasi-heathen- 
ish and adapted only to the cruder forms of the prophetic spirit 
in Israel, is confirmed by the claims of the prophets themselves. 
It will be, then, to the credit of the views of the Church 
Fathers, if they are found as a class rejecting the theory of 
Philo. 


1 Justin, Apol., I, c. 33, 35, 36; Origen, Hom. in Jer., XIX. 1, etc. 

2 Compare Cyprian, De op. et eleemos., and De unitat. Eccl. 

8 Cyprian, De op. et eleemos., c. 9: Loquitur per Salomonem Spiritus S.; compare 
Clemens Alex., Cohort. ad gen. and Paedagog. 


4 Cohort. ad Graec., c. 12: iaropia, nv éx THs Oeias éxtvoias Mwioys yéypader. 
5 Apol., c. 18, 20, 21. $ Vol. I. pp. 133 ff. 
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No little difficulty in determining the precise view of the 
ancient Church as to the nature of the inspired state is, however, 
experienced: no little difference of opinion as to what this view 
was has existed amongst the different investigators. Rudel- 
bach, for instance, asserts, that, with the exception perhaps of 
Athenagoras, the representation of Philo does not appear at all 
in the most ancient Church doctrine, and that the Church took 
issue with the Montanists as heretics when they maintained — 
*“¢ Necesse est excidat sensu, obumbratus scilicet virtute divina.’” ! 
Rudelbach also quotes Epiphanius as declaring in his treatise, 
‘‘ Adversus Haereses,” that the contents of both Old and New 
Testaments prove beyond doubt: The true prophet speaks 
with a perfect restfulness of spiritual powers, such as that one 
thing can follow another in a certain order; while a lack of 
connection, and an absence of all accuracy of thoughts, are 
proofs of a false prophet. Basilius likewise urges? with com- 
bined force of thought and beauty of expression, the view that 
ecstasy contradicts the promise of the divine indwelling; for 
the spirit of wisdom and knowledge cannot take away the 
senses, nor can light bring blindness, but the rather must it 
awaken the natural power of the soul. Upon the ground of this 
distinction between the state of ecstasy and the clear self-con- — 
sciousness of the true prophet, both Chrysostom® and Origen+ 
distinguish Hebrew and Christian prophecy from the heathen 
_ divination and mantic. Otto also commends the opinion that 
the form of doctrine which is connected with the heathen no- 
tion of mantic was not recognized in the ancient Church, and 
that it is found only in the pseudo-Justin (Cohort. ad gen., c. 8), 
in Athenagoras (Supplic., cc. 7, 9), and in Montanism (Adv. 
Marc., IV. 22). He, moreover, quotes Weizsacker as having 
shown the following truth:® “It is certain that Justin did not 
consider the condition of those prophesying as being generally 
one of ecstasy: he has rather expressly limited ecstasy to spe- 
cial revelations in which they attained to behold such things 
as man in his customary condition cannot see, —as, for instance, 
the Devil and the angel of the Lord, — while they did not see, 
whatever else they saw, in apocalyptic fashion.” ® 


1 Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theologie, 1840, I. p. 29. 

2 Comment. in Esaiam, Prooem. 5. 8 Hom. in 1 Cor. xii. and xxix. 
4 Con. Cels., VII., 4; compare Clemens Alex., Strom., 16 0 

5 Jahrbb. fiir deutsche Theologie, XII. p. 90. 

6 Otto, Corpus Apologetarum Christianorum saeculi secundi, I. ii. p. 411, note. 
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Other authorities lay more stress upon understanding the 
language of the Church Fathers in its more literal meaning: 
they find the doctrine of mantic necessarily taught in the early 
figures of speech; and even consider Montanism itself as repre- 
senting, upon this matter of inspiration, the older and more 
strictly traditional view of the Church.! 

It is certain that the early Christian view of inspiration 
follows that of the preceding period so far as to place a false 
estimate upon the passive elements of inspiration. This is at 
once made apparent by the simpler expressions, as well as by the 
more elaborate figures of speech, under which the writers strive 
to convey their notion of the inspired mental state. So strictly 
does Justin consider the words of the inspired prophet as not 
his own, but rather as the words of the divine Logos or Spirit 
spoken through the prophet, that he almost uniformly quotes 
Sacred Scripture with some phrase like the following: A¢€ye 
Geds, €uBod 6 Gyov rredpa, dvedile. TO TvEdpa Gyov (OY TO TpopyTiKoV 
avedpa)?, The phrase oa rod zpopyrov evidently has, with this 
writer, the most strictly passive construction placed upon its 
meaning. Indeed, we are told in one passage,’ that, when we 
hear the utterances of the prophets spoken as though they 
really were from the persons themselves, we are not to suppose 
that they are really spoken by these inspired men, but by the 
divine Logos that moves them. “In only one passage,” says 
John Delitzsch,* “do we find Justin taking any due account 
of the personality of the prophets.” In his Dialogue with 
Trypho (ec. 118), he does venture to say of Isa. li. 15 f., rotro 
Gavpalwv “Hoalas pn. 

The figures of speech favorite with certain writers in the 
ancient Church are such as also to lay great emphasis upon 
the passivity of the inspired prophet. Thus we are told by one 
writer, that divine things are not to be known by nature or 
by human intelligence, but by a gift which comes down from 
above upon the holy; and that those inspired have no need of 
the art of words and of disputation, but must submit them- 
selves purely to the energy of the Divine Spirit, in order that 
the divine plectrum may use them as the player does the cith- 
era or lyre. But we must not fail to observe that the passivity 

1 Compare Joh. Delitzsch, De Inspiratione S. S., etc., p. 48 f. 

2 Compare Dial. cum Tryph., c. 16, 22, 25, 34, 37,133; and Apol., I. 41 and 63, 
et passim. 


8 Apol., I. 36. 4 De Inspiratione S. S., etc., p. 44. 
5 Cohort. ad Graec., c. 8. 
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here required of the prophet is contrasted with the self-origin- 
ated activity of the trained rhetorician or logician. Athenagoras 
represents! the Spirit as moving the mouths of the prophets 
as his instruments; and that we may not understand him as 
holding any less strict view of inspiration than that which 
makes its essence to consist in unconscious ecstasy, he himself 
has taken pains to secure; for he goes on (c. 9) definitely to 
assert that Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the rest of the proph- 
ets, spoke kar’ ékoraow, the Spirit making use of them as a flute- 
player does of his flute. Theophilus of Antioch seems fond 
of styling the prophets “organs of God;” and how strictly 
he interpreted the term épyavov, we may infer from his manner 
of citing the first verse of Genesis: “ Moses, or rather the 
Word of God through him as an organ, speaks.? 

The figure of speech which represents the inspired prophet 
as a lyre or instrument to be struck or moved by the divine 
impulse is, indeed, thoroughly Philonean, and seems definitely 
to adopt that theory of the unconscious ecstasy which belonged 
to heathen mantic. And yet this inference from a figure of 
speech is by no means conclusive, for we need also to know 
how the writer who uses this language would interpret his own 
metaphor. When, for instance, Cyprian designates the Holy 
Spirit as the scribe, and the apostles as the reeds to which the 
Spirit dictated the things to be written, he is not adopting the 
theory of ecstasy.2 It is certain, however, that the writings 
which go under the name of Justin would have us believe in 
a condition of ecstasy as belonging to prophetic inspiration, 
whether or not they go to the length of declaring that this 
condition is the only one properly prophetic. In the undoubt- 
edly genuine writings of Justin, we are told of the prophet, 
that he received the revelation, not by the customary prophetic 
vision, but when he was in a condition of ecstasy (év éxoracet). 
But this very manner of speaking lays emphasis upon the ecs- 
tasy as an extraordinary experience. One writing ® ascribed to 
him not only sympathizes with Plato in regarding the utter- 
ances of the oracle-singing sibyl as divine, but also espouses 
the philosopher's opinion as sound and accvrate, to the effect 


1 Suppl. pro Christ., cc. 7 and 9. 2 Ad Autol., IT. 10. 

8 So also does the liberal Clement of Alexandria consider that by the Word 
of God the body and soul of man are reduced to harmony, so as to become like 
a flute or harp in the hands of a player; yet he certainly was not an advocate of 
the theory of mantic. 

4 Dial. cum Tryph., c. 115. 5 Cohort ad Graec., c. 37. 
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that the speakers of such divine oracles, when inspired, utter 
many and great matters without knowing any thing of what 
they are saying. This passage is a manifest avowal of the 
theory of unconscious ecstasy ; and, moreover, it is an ascrip- 
tion of the theory to its proper source, which is in the Platonic 
philosophy. Tertullian adopts the same view, when he consid- 
ers that the true prophetic vision enables the prophet to tri- 
umph over the limitations of time; the intervals which the 
ordinary consciousness recognizes being removed from the 
view, and all time becoming one before the prophet’s gaze.} 

It appears, then, that, except in the case of Athenagoras 
and the Cohortatio ad Graecos, we have no proof that any 
writers of the ancient Church adopted the views of Philo, 
down to the time of Montanism. They did, however, follow 
both Philo and the Jewish rabbis, as well as all antiquity, 
in so conceiving of the inspired state of consciousness as to 
destroy the personal co-operation of the inspired, or their 
proper authorship in the production of the sacred writings. 
But such a thing as a consistent inference is not to be expected, 
even from the consentient judgment of the Church Fathers. 
The figures of speech which they employ are not to be inter- 
preted too strictly ; but neither do they permit any intelligent 
and consistent view of the nature of inspiration to be intro- 
duced into them. It has been suggested in explanation of 
these figures of speech, that even the tone of a lyre or flute 
depends upon the structure of the instrument, as well as upon 
the will and skill of the player.2, The suggestion is certainly 
true to the facts, but it is one to the truth of which the Church 
Fathers paid little attention: it is, without doubt, precisely 
what they did not mean by the above-mentioned figures of 
speech. 

Nor is it strange that the views of Platonism regarding the 
heathen mantic so far forth influenced the views of the ancient 
Church: it is rather strange that the Church escaped so largely 
from the more rigid forms of maintaining those views. Many 
of the early apologists of Christianity, having been before their 
conversion to Christianity students and adherents of the Plato- 
nic philosophy, were even after their conversion persuaded that 
this philosophy is the vestibule of faith. Justin Martyr found 
many correspondences between the divine teaching in Plato, 


1 Apol., c. 20; see the note in Oehler, Tertullian, tom. I. p, 1%. 
2 Compare Westcott, Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, Appendix B, 
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and the divine teaching in the Prophets. In his opinion, Plato 
was not wanting in discourses upon creation and the Trinity.! 
Montanus himself is said at one time to have discharged the 
functions of a priest of the Phrygian Cybele. 

We are, however, not without tokens of strong opposition, 
within the ancient Church itself, not only to such extreme 
views as those of Athenagoras, Tertullian, and the author of the 
“Cohortatio ad Graecos,” but also to that exclusively passive 
theory of inspiration to which the general sentiment of the time 
inclined. How this protest took shape in the definitely ex- 
pressed views of Epiphanius, Basilius, Origen, and Chrysostom, 
we have already observed : it may also be seen in the mere fact 
of the existence of such a book as that of Miltiades, wept rod pi 
dev zpopyrny év éxorace Aadcv.2 If we find Miltiades defending the 
position that ecstasy is not necessary to prophecy, the sugges- 
tion from this fact is, that many had held the opposite view. In 
respect to this matter of the inspired prophetic state, as in 
many another respect, the heretical writings did good service, 
both in counteracting one another, and in quickening and modi- 
fying the orthodox view. Indeed, we shall more and more be 
forced by history to admit that any intelligent progress which 
the Church may have made in the doctrine of Sacred Scripture 
has been very largely initiated and conducted by men who were 
counted in their day among the heretics. In the ancient Church 
we find the Clementine Homilies, although of Ebionitic origin, 
rejecting all mantic whatever, and alleging it to be the inspira- 
tion of demons. 

With regard to the subjects of inspiration, the views of the 
Church Fathers, like those of the preceding period, are much 
more liberal than with regard to the nature of inspiration. 
Certain of them —and more especially those who belong some- 
what later —clearly point out the close connection between 
such spiritual gifts as eventuate in Sacred Scripture, and the 
body of charisms, or divine gifts, bestowed upon the community 
of believers. In other words, they recognize the fundamental 
truth that the inspiration of Sacred Scripture is in and of and 
for this community. Basilius speaks of prophecy as the highest 
of the charisms: the next in rank — which needs, however, no 
less careful cultivation —is the understanding of the things 
spoken by the prophets. For these purposes® the charisms of 


1 Apol., I. 59, 60. 2 Mentioned in Eusebius, V. 17. 
3 Comment. in Esaiam, Prooem., c. 1, 2. 
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the Adyos ywdoews and the Adyos copias are necessary. Chrysos- 
tom, however, considers that the Adyos cog¢ias belongs, as the 
highest of the charisms, to Paul and John and such as they; 
while the Adyos yvécews belongs to all, and is to be understood 
as fitting believers the better for understanding and teaching 
divine truths.? 

It is the universal belief of the ancient Church, that all the 
writers of Sacred Scripture were inspired men: the prophets 
and the apostles were pre-eminently subjects of the divine gift 
of inspiration. The writers of the Old Testament were, as a 
matter of course, all inspired; for they were all prophets. The 
Epistle of Barnabas affirms the inspired authority of the patri- 
archs, Moses, and Joshua (who is also a prophet), and of the 
prophets in general.? The Spirit is said to speak unto the heart 
of Moses: the prophets have their gift from the same Lord with 
reference to whom they have prophesied. In quoting Ps. xviii. 
44, he uses the formula, A€yeu 6 Kvpuos &v to zpopyry; and, in quot- 
ing Ps. i. 8-6, the words xat rddw év dddAw rpodyry A€yeu.4 In the 
spirit of one of the foregoing passages from Barnabas does Igna- 
tius speak of the prophets as being most divine, and filled with 
the grace of the pre-existent Christ, in order that they might 
prophecy concerning him:°® the same Spirit also inspired the 
apostles. So also does Tertullian consider all the Old Testa- 
ment as inspired by the Spirit of Christ.6 Clement of Rome 
believes that the apostles were all inspired, and that they 
received from Christ the gospel which they preached: they are 
to be regarded as those who have been counted faithful in the 
word of God, and have gone forth with the fulness of the Holy 
Spirit announcing that the kingdom of God is to come.‘ 

Should we, however, wish to rest the claim of Sacred Scrip- 
ture to a special authority and significance, as judged by the 
estimate of the ancient Church, solely upon the conceded in- 
spiration of its authors, we should find that the basis would not 
support the claim. For the early Christian writers regarded 
great numbers of others than the authors of Sacred Scripture as 
equally and in ike manner inspired. Hermas Pastor is able to 
speak of no fewer than thirty-five prophets;* and he regards 


1 Hom. XXIX. in 1 Ep. ad Cor. xii. 8. 

2 Ep. Barnabas, c. xii. 8 Thid., cc. xii. and v. 4 Thid., ce. ix. and xi. 

5 Ad Magn., 8: compare Ad Phil., 5. The correction of the text by the omission 
of airov in the first passage probably does not affect its meaning. 

6 Ady. Jud., c. 8. 7 Ep. ad Cor., I. c. xlii. 8 Lib. ITI. c. xv. 
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himself as receiving divine prophetic revelations and communi- 
cations! It appears to be the view of Justin, that all men 
called and illuminated by God, who have served as leaders for 
interpreting the divine will, and as foretellers of the Messianic 
time, are prophets.? And Ignatius, too, although professing 
with pretentious humility his inferiority to the apostles, affirms 
his own ability to know by inspiration the heavenly mysteries: 
he even seems to consider the revelations made to himself as 
inferior to those made to the apostles, not so much on account 
of any fundamental difference in the manner of their origin, as 
in the degree of esoteric wisdom displayed in them.? He else- 
where declares that he has not written after the flesh, but after 
the judgments of God. Irenaeus, in common with the other 
writers of the ancient Church, holds that inspiration is a divine 
gift to the Church: ‘Ubi enim ecclesia, ibi et Spiritus Dei; et 
ubi Spiritus Dei illic ecclesia et omnis gratia.”® He believed 
that examples of the same supernatural gifts which are ascribed 
to the earliest Christian Church—with the exception of the 
raising of the dead by a word — were extant in his own day: 
among such gifts was that of tongues.® Indeed, what we might 
call the distributive quality of the Spirit is frequently brought 
to our view among the ancient writers: the manner and philos- 
ophy of the distribution are somewhat discussed.’ “Sic dividi- 
tur ut ipse nihil patiatur, ita communicatur ut maneat integer.” 
Even as early as Justin,’ we find the assertion, that, just as the 
spirit of Joshua was transferred to Moses, so the spirit which 
abode “ pure” (‘id est, minime laesus aut violatus fuit hac com- 
municatione”) in Elijah was transferred to John Baptist. 

The extent to which genuine prophetic inspiration should be 
attributed to the Gentile world was a matter in regard to which 
the opinions of the Church Fathers differed widely. We find 
in their writings the same conflict between somewhat bigoted 
exclusiveness and more generous and penetrating views, which 
appears in the earlier Jewish writings. Athenagoras looks upon 
the poets and philosophers as impelled according to a certain 
kinship with the divine afflatus, to attempt the truth concern- 
ing divine things. That Justin believed the best of the Gen- 


1 See especially lib. I. Visio II. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

2 So Joh. Delitzsch, De Inspiratione S. S., etc., p. 53, note. 

8 Ep. ad Trall., cc. 4 and 5. 4 Ep. ad Rom., c. 8. 5 Adv. Haer., III. 24, 1. 
6 Compare Eusebius, V. 7. 7 See the note in Migne, tom. VI. p. 586. 

8 Dial. cum Tryph., c. 49. 9 Suppl. pro Christ., c. 7. 
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tiles to have attained the truth by revelation and inspiration, 
we have already made evident. But Theophilus, in a spirit the 
very reverse of that of Justin, not only depreciates the Gentile 
poets and philosophers, but even most audaciously inveighs 
against them: this he does to such an extent as to pronounce 
Homer and Hesiod inflatos fallact spiritus And yet it is a 
question whether even Theophilus did not consider the sibylline 
oracle to be on a par in prophetic quality with the Hebrew 
prophets. Irenaeus shared the contempt of Theophilus for 
Gentile philosophers and poets. Tertullian expresses himself 
with even more heat and odium; yet even he considers it pos- 
sible that Nebuchadnezzar, although neither a Jew nor a Chris- 
tian, was the recipient of a divine revelation in a dream.?_ In 
the same manner Basilius concedes that certain ones, as, for 
instance, Pharaoh, Balaam, and Caiaphas, may have been given 
the power of foresight and prophecy, although they had not the 
genuine personality or office of the prophet. 

Sonntag fitly expresses? the profoundest pleasure in turning 
from the opinions of Tertullian to consider the broader and lof- 
tier views of Clement; in whose thought the cause of all things 
‘fair and good is God alone,‘ and the Logos is the common light 
which lighteth every man, both those that are afar off and those 
that are nigh. He who pleased to save the Jews by giving 
them prophets gave philosophy to the Greeks; for those among 
them also, who differ from the vulgar as the most worthy of 
approval, are raised up as prophets, and receive from God the 
favor of this distinction. Those who have the true knowledge 
of the divine are worthy of the name of Gnostics; and they are 
to be accounted inspired, for where there is knowledge (yvéars) 
of God there is inspiration also.’ And since the truest and 
highest knowledge of God is that of Christianity, Christianity 
is the real and highest philosophy and gnosis. The Law which 
was given by Moses, or rather by the Logos through Moses (odxi 
id Mwoitcews GAXAG bd pev Tod Adyov ba. Mwiioews), performs the ser- 
vice of pedagogue to this highest knowledge furnished by Chris- 
tianity ; and so does also the philosophy of the other nations.§ 

Origen, like Clement, held that the Logos was the leader and 
inspirer of not a few eminent Greeks who lived long before 
Christ appeared upon earth.® 


1 Ad. Autol., II. 2-8. 2 Deanima,c.47. 8% De Doctrina Inspirationis, p. 86. 
4 Strom., I, 4, 20. 5 Cohort. ad. gen., c. 9. 6 Strom., VI. 5. 

7 Strom., VII. 5: compare ITI. 2, V. 11. 

8 In paedag., I. 7; compare Strom., I. 5, 9. 9 Con. Cels., lib. IV., VI. 
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The concurrent witness of the ancient Church is, then, 
pledged to the opinion that the worthies of the Old Testament 
and the entire Christian community are subjects of divine pro- 
phetic revelation and inspiration and of supernatural gifts. 
Several of the more noteworthy of the Church Fathers, more- 
over, expressly extend the same gifts to the ancient philosophers 
and poets and oracles of the Gentile world. We cannot, there- 
fore, use the authority of the ancient Church to distinguish the 
genuinely Sacred Scriptures from other writings of antiquity, 
simply on the ground that the authors of the former are men 
especially inspired for that purpose. 

We now inquire: Zo what extent did these Church Fathers 
make specific application of their general doctrine of inspiration, 
to the construction of those writings which they undoubtedly 
regard as Sacred Scripture ? 

There can be no doubt that the ancient Church regarded the 
Bible as sacred, not only because its authors were in general 
inspired men, but also more specifically because it was itself 
theopneustic Scripture. There can be as little doubt that they 
understood this title “theopneustic” in a much stricter way 
than is warranted by any claims to be found in the Bible itself. 
The proofs of this statement have already been in part pre- 
sented, and will also re-appear when we come to consider the 
hermeneutics of the ancient Church. 

As to the Old Testament, little or no divergence from the 
strict view of the inspiration of its books, and of their separate — 
portions, appears within the ancient Church. Clement of Rome 
describes the Scriptures as the true utterances of the Holy 
Spirit.1 According to this view, the writings of the prophets in 
the Old Testament extend in a succession from Moses down- 
ward2 1 Kings xix. 11 f. is quoted as among the things 
spoken by Moses and the prophets. In the same writing 
(Cohort. ad gen.), the origin of the historical books of the Old 
Testament is deduced from prophetic inspiration.? ‘The histo- 
ries of the prophets are divine (ai Gcia: rv rpopyTav ioropiar) ; and 
their form, so different from that of mere rhetorical excellence, 
is due to the will of the Holy Spirit. Justin quotes the his- 
torical part of the Pentateuch, as, e.g., Gen. xxxi. 10-13 and 
xxxii. 20-80, and other passages from the historical books, with 
the customary formulae for inspired prophetic oracles.* Psalms 


1 Ep. ad Cor., I. xlv. 2 Cohort. ad gen., c. 31. 
8 Chap. 35 f, 4 Dial. cum. Tryph., cc. 58 and 126. 
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and the Book of Proverbs — the latter very frequently quoted 
by the apologists of the second century —he considers to be the 
products of divine inspiration. Prov. viil. 21-36 is declared to 
be nothing less than the voice of the Logos of Wisdom, he that 
is God himself, spoken through Solomon.! Athenagoras also 
considers that the prophetic Spirit utters oracles in Proverbs ;? 
and Theophilus of Antioch quotes Prov. iil. 8 as spoken by 
Solomon, one of the prophets, concerning the dead.? The same 
writer regards the remarkable unanimity and freedom from the 
defects of other historiographers and poets, which the Hebrew 
Scriptures exhibit, as due to the teaching of the Holy Spirit.* 

But, although the testimony of the most ancient Church is 
clear and unequivocal with regard to the special theopneustic 
quality of the Old Testament, it is not the same with regard to 
the New. As to the former, its books are all to be regarded 
as written by prophets who have fulfilled their appointed work 
in the construction of sacred books.® From the nature of the 
case, the Church Fathers were not able at first to speak of the 
still scattered and uncanonized writings of apostles and their 
successors in the same way. We have already seen that it did 
not become, until some centuries after Christ, a thoroughly well- 
settled question, what books from the old and new covenants 
should together constitute for the Church one body of author- 
ity with co-equal members. 

The Apostolic Fathers do not appear to consider that the 
New-Testament writings mentioned by them have the same 
divine origin in the inspiration of their authors which they 
uniformly ascribe to the entire Old Testament. It is difficult 
even to answer the following questions: whether they consid- 
ered the Christian writings as in any special sense sacred on 
account of their theopneustic quality ; and whether, also, they 
regarded them as having any scriptural authority. The term 
(aropvnpoveipara) Which Justin uses to designate the Gospels 
does not, indeed, involve the denial that they are to be regarded 
as the products of Christian inspiration: it rather — especially 
in its fuller form (dropvnpovedpara trav droctéAwy) — suggests the 
doctrine of their derivation, directly or indirectly, from apos- 
tolic authority. When, moreover, Justin® appears to rest his 
credence of the facts of the Gospels upon the testimony of 


1 Dial. cum. Tryph., c. 61. 2 Suppl. pro. Christ., ec. 10 and 18. 
8 Ad Autol., II. c. 38. 4 Ibid., II. ¢. 30. 
5 Compare Clemens Rom., Ep. ad. Cor., I. xliii. | 6 Especially Apol., I. ¢. 33. 
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the Prophets, rather than simply upon the trustworthiness of 
the memoirs themselves, he does not depreciate the inspired 
authority of the latter; for this preference of his may be wholly 
due to the apologetic character of his work. The writer of the 
Apocalypse he expressly estimates as a sacred prophet. The 
references to the Epistles of the New Testament, which are 
sometimes detected in Justin,’ are exceedingly doubtful; and 
there is no proof that he intends by the phrase, “the voice of 
God which has been spoken through the apostles of Christ,” 
any allusion to written authorities? It is a valid inference 
from this phrase, however, that, should any writings by apos- 
tles be extant, they are entitled to be considered as the voice 
of God spoken through them. Moreover, Justin contrasts with 
empty fables and unproved statements the words which he has 
credited, —the words brought to him presumably in the written 
memoirs of the apostles, as well as in their oral teaching: these 
words he declares to be full of the Divine Spirit, and overflow- 
ing in power and blooming with grace.* 

The difference of manner which characterizes the quotations 
from the New Testament, as made by the apologists of the 
second century, when contrasted with their quotations from 
the Old, is very marked. The phrases, A€ye 6 Kipios, pyoi 6 
aytos Aoyos, A€yer TO rvedua TO ayov, — give place, in quoting the 
New Testament, to forms which bring the personality of the 
authors more distinctly into view. The formulae in Justin for 
quoting the memoirs of the apostles are rather such as the fol- 
lowing: yéyparras ciruv, os yéyparrat yevopevov, Ws OcdyAwral Ev, Ws 
éudOouev dard, or ék. These formulae more nearly resemble those 
with which he quotes from the Greek authors than those with 
which he quotes from the sacred Hebrew Scriptures.’ Tatian 
also quotes John i. 3 without any introductory formula; and 
introduces the quotation of John i. 5 simply with the words, 
Kal TovTd éotw apa ro eipnyevov. And Athenagoras,® in quoting 
from Corinthians to enforce an argument drawn from reason 
alone, introduces the thought simply with the words xara tov 


1 Dial: cum Tryph., c. 81: "Iwavyns ... ev amoxadviper yevouern AUTO » « » MpoEPHTEvTEY. 

2 For example, by Otto in the Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie, 1842. 

8 Dial. cum Tryph., c. 119. 4 Thid, c. 9. 

5 The instance of the use, for a New-Testament writing, of the sacred formula 
yeyparrat, Which John Delitzsch adduces (Ibid., p. 89) from the Dial. cum Tryph., 
ce. 111, is not in point: we have here a fact of Christ’s history established by a 
symbolic use of the Old Testament. 

6 De resurrectione mortuorum, c. 18. 
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arécto\ov. When the same writer denominates the ethical pre- 
cepts of Christianity Geodata Kai Geodidaxra ddypara, he does not 
refer to the nature of any New-Testament writings.1 

Very early, however, even on their first appearance, do we 
find great consideration attached to the writings of the apostles, 
as to the words of men inspired and commissioned by Christ to 
teach in the gospel. Thus Clement of Rome ? exhorts the Cor- 
inthians to receive the Epistle of the blessed Paul the Apostle, 
and speaks of its injunctions as being in truth spiritually given: 
the term “spiritually” (avevparixés), however, does not justify 
the position that Clement regarded Paul’s Epistle as inspired 
Scripture in the same sense as the Old Testament. His lan- 
guage in this place may be contrasted with that employed in 
quoting the words of 1 Cor. ii. 9, with the formula Aéye yap (se., 
6eds) 3? where the manifest reference to Isa. lxiv. 4 justifies 
him in looking upon the sentiment as scriptural, in the stricter 
sense of the word. That the pseudo-Barnabas quotes Matt. 
xxii. 14 (compare xx. 16) as Sacred Scripture, when in his 
fourth chapter he invites attention to the words of Christ (7oA- 
Aol KAntot, dAtyou O€ éxXextoi) With the formula os yéyparra:, it is 
difficult to deny; especially since the discovery of the Sinaitic 
MS. by Tischendorf, with the first five chapters of Barnabas in 
Greek, has made it likely that the szeut seriptum est of the Latin 
text is not the addition of a later hand.* This is, then, the 
earliest extant citation of any passage of the New Testament as 
on a par with the Old in quas?-canonical authority. Of the 
same nature are the quotations of the Epistle of Polycarp. “I 
trust,” says this writing,® “that you are well exercised in the 
Sacred Scriptures, and that nothing escapes your knowledge. 
I have been denied the privilege. Only, as it is said in these 
Scriptures, be ye angry and sin not, and let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath.” Now, whether the writer has in mind 
both Ps. iv. 5 and Eph. iv. 26, or only the latter passage, it is 
undeniable that a sentiment from the New Testament is in 
some sense co-ordinated with the Old, and placed in the com- 
mon category of Sacred Scripture.® 

The history of the Canon has, however, already taught us 
that the earlier quotations from the New Testament cannot be 


1 Suppl. pro Christ., c. 11. 2 Ep. ad Cor., I. xlvii. 8 Tbid., c. 34. 

4 So admitted even by Hilgenfeld and Holtzmann. 5 Chap. xii. 

6 This conclusion is not to be escaped by various conjectures of interpolations. 
Compare Credner, Beitrige, I. p. 20; and Dressel, Pat. Apost. Op., p. 389, note, 
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interpreted as recognitions of its full canonical authority; since 
the consciousness of the early Church had not as yet arrived at 
a definite result of this kind! They rather serve only to cor- 
relate the particular sentiments quoted as being, like those of 
canonical Scripture, divine in origin and obligation. Just as 
even Justin — who, however, does not quote the memoirs as 
canonical Scripture — presents the gospel and its sentiments and 
precepts as superior to the Old Testament; Christ is the eter- 
nal and most recent law, which abrogates the former law, as the 
later compact terminates and annuls the former compact of 
God with Israel.? 

In much the same way do the Ignatian Epistles speak of the 
truths and sentiments of the New-Testament writings so as to 
invest them with quasi-canonical authority. They place the 
Old Testament and the written gospel in some sort upon a par. 
The concrete truth of the gospel — regarded as a totality, and 
as containing, whether written or spoken, the saving Word of 
God —is that which the writer has in mind under the term 
70 evayyehiov. Manifestly, when the author speaks of fleeing for 
refuge to the gospel as to the flesh of Jesus Christ, and to the 
apostles as to the eldership of the Church, and declares his love 
for the prophets as having announced Christ, he is not speak- 
ing primarily of a matter of canonical writings.2 The gospel 
as brought to him may have been given in the form of written 
evangelists, the apostles in the form of certain letters of Paul; 
but it is not upon the form of conveyance that the eye of the 
writer of the Ignatian Epistles is fixed. Nor does our view 
of the meaning of Ignatius involve, as John Delitzsch supposes, 
the error of making such a distinction between the gospel and 
the oral teachings of the apostles as was unknown to the early 
Church. We only suppose the usual distinction between the 
Evangelists and the Epistles to have been in the writer’s mind. 
The Ignatian Epistles introduce no distinction between the 
gospel and the apostles, regarded either as oral or written 
sources of authority: they simply distinguish between the two 
ways of getting at the one truth. But the use of the plural rois 
déroorddos (Ad Phil., c. v.) — which is immediately shown to be 
the designation of a class of persons, by the following use of 


1 Compare Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften IN scEoa gh del a Ds Paks 

2 Dial. cum Tryph., c. 11. iy 
8 Ep. ad Phil., cc. v. and viii.; compare Ep. ad Smyr., cc. v. and vil. 
4 Compare De Inspiratione S. S., etc., p. 64. 
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the singular zpecBurepi» — makes it evident that the writer has 
in view the personality of the apostles. The Epistles — the 
written apostles — could not be spoken of as the “presbytery 
of the Church; ” to say nothing of the fact that we cannot tell 
whether Ignatius (genuine or pseudo) was acquainted with 
more than two or three of the Pauline Epistles! In all the 
foregoing quotations we find proof only of the germs of an 
acknowledgment of the New-Testament writings as being on a 
par with those of the Old, and, like them, regarded as inspired 
and canonical Scriptures. 

The first application of the terms ypa¢7, ypadat (sertndure 
seripturae) to the New Testament as Sacred Scripture occurs 
in Theophilus of Antioch. This author speaks of the words 
of Paul in 1 Tim. ii: 2, and Rom. xiii. 7 f., as the exhortation 
of the divine Logos; he also uses the routs TO evaryyeAov 
¢yot, in a manner similar to the use of 6 zpodyrys A€ye.2 He 
also expressly places the Gospel of John among the dywx ypa¢da/, 
and its writer among the zvevparoddpau.2 He attributes inspira- 
tion to the Gospels, and declares that the unity and sequence 
of the prophetic and evangelistic doctrine is due to the fact 
that all the authors were inspired by one Spirit. In like man- 
ner, Irenaeus speaks of the gospel as not only preached by the 
apostles, but also by the will of God delivered in writings, as 
the foundation and support in coming time for the faith of the 
Church: he also declares that one and the same Spirit predicted 
the coming of the Lord in the prophets, and in the apostles 
announced that the fulness of time had come. He elsewhere 
speaks of the gospel (New Testament) and the prophets (Old 
Testament) as the universal Scriptures.® 

It appears, then, from the foregoing account of the early 
doctrine upon this subject, that we cannot consider the title of 
theopneustic quality, in the strictest sense, to have been applied 
to the New-Testament writings before the close of the sec- 
ond century. The written proclamation of the gospel by the 
apostles was, of course, to be received as coming from men 
who were chosen and inspired to make this proclamation ; it 
was inspired in the secondary and derived sense in which alone 


1 Compare Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T., IT. p. 11. 

2 Ad Autol., II. c. 22; III. ec. 12, 13, 14. In the latter passage, however, 
Kirchhofer (Quellensammlung, p. 223) places a period between xedever and juav 
(jas) Oetos Adyos, and reads, ‘‘ Let your sacred discourse (prayer) be,’’ instead of 
‘*The divine Logos urges us,” etc. 

8 II. c. 22, 4 Adv. Haer., III. 1, and 21, 4. 5 Tbid., II. 27. 
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most of the prophetic writings of the Old Testament claim to 
be inspired. It had not, however, that special theopneustic 
quality which was understood to belong to the Old Testament, 
and to constitute it pre-eminently Sacred Scripture. This 
position of the ancient Church, indeterminate and unconscious 
as it was, is as much as can, under the circumstances, be 
expected. It is to be regretted that the germs of doctrine 
which lie in it, and which might have developed into a distinct 
recognition of the personality of the authors of all the Sacred 
Scriptures, were killed, instead of being permitted to fertilize 
the traditional views derived from Philo and the rabbis. 
Would that the more ancient but unchristian doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture had been conformed to the fresh instinctive utter- 
ances of the Christian consciousness, instead of forcing those 
utterances to conform themselves to it! 

It also appears, that, in the attempt to apply the full doctrine 
of the Church of the earliest period to the Bible as we now 
possess it, we are guilty of leaping several gaps in the argu- 
ment. The wavering and inconsistent application of the canon- 
ical idea, even to that very portion of the Bible which we now 
esteem most highly, continued at least to the beginning of the 
last part of the entire period. The more definite and strict 
the view of the nature of Sacred Scripture which we are able 
to make out for the ancient Church, the more closely restricted 
must that view be to the Old Testament alone. 

We are, moreover, encompassed with difficulties which come 
from another quarter, whenever we strive to construct an argu- 
ment by which to apply the more ancient doctrine of inspira- 
tion to the definitely enclosed space occupied by our present 
Scriptures. If we extend the argument so as to include the 
writings of the New Testament, we find at once that it covers 
another considerable class of writings as well. Indeed, a much 
better case can be made out for certain apocryphal writings 
of the Old Testament than for any writings of the New Testa- 
ment. The latter were not regarded by the ancient Church as 
theopneustic and sacred Scriptures, in the strictest sense, until 
long after the former had been so regarded. These apocryphal 
writings were not, indeed, canonical in the same sense in which 
those of the present Old-Testament Canon were considered 
canonical: they were, however, more nearly considered as 
strictly theopneustic Scripture, and as quasi-canonical, than the 
writings ascribed to the apostles themselves. Nor is this fact 
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to the prejudice of the great love and veneration shown by the 
ancient Church to the apostles. Indeed, the distinction be- 
tween the inspiration of the prophets and that of the apostles, 
which later writers like Novatian and Jerome make, ascribes 
a momentary and partial inworking of the Divine Spirit to the 
former, but a continuous and full inworking of the same Spirit 
to the latter. 

John Delitzsch affirms! that the Apostolic Fathers, although 
attributing a divine origin to the apocryphal books of the 
Alexandrine version, did not correlate them with the canonical. 
But according to Diestel, “ Extra-testamentary writings, espe- 
cially of the apocalyptic kind, were not only used by the Fath- 
ers, but were even put upon a level with the testamentary by 
application of the same formulae of citation.”? In judging 
the case between two such contradictory opinions as the fore- 
going, we are forced to admit, that, although the apocryphal 
and canonical writings were not placed precisely upon a level, 
the bounds drawn between the two were indistinct, irrational, 
and movable. 

That the Church Fathers correlate statements or alleged facts 
of history found in the Apocrypha with the more certain his- 
tory of the Old Testament, is not surprising; since traces of 
the same usage are found even in the New Testament. When 
Clement of Rome mentions? Ezekiel together with Elijah and 
Elisha, as one of those prophets who went about in sheepskins 
and goatskins prophesying the coming of Christ, he certainly 
does not derive his authority from the canonical Ezekiel: he, 
with little doubt, drew upon information furnished by the 
apocryphal Ezekiel.4 

Passages from apocryphal writings are, moreover, so co-or- 
dinated by the Church Fathers with those from canonical Scrip- 
ture, both by the position given them and also by use of the 
solemn formulae of citation, that all distinction between the 
two for the time being disappears. Thus Clement of Rome 
introduces ® words which are nowhere found in the Pentateuch, 
and which are apparently taken from the apocryphal Assump- 
tion of Moses, by the phrase kai rdéAw A€ye (s¢., Moioys), the aAw 


1 De Inspiratione S. S., ete., p. 33. 2 Geschichte des A. T., p. 18. 

8 Ep. ad Cor., I. xvii. 

4 See Hilgenfeld, and the Commentary of Gebhardt, Harnack and Zahn (in 
loco). 

5 Ep. ad Cor., I., close of chap. xvii.: éya 8€ eiue atuis amd xVOpas. 
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referring to a quotation from Exod. iii. 11. The pseudo-Bar- 
nabas interweaves words taken from Fourth Ezra with those 
taken from canonical Scripture, introduces the whole as being 
found “in another prophet,” and declares it with a “ Thus saith 
the Lord” (Acye xvpios); he then follows this quotation with 
another taken from Exod. xvii. 18 f., and introduced with the 
corresponding formula, dey (se., KUplos) O€ maAw év ™T Mwo7. It 
would be difficult to imagine what greater honor could be done 
to uncanonical scripture than to place it between two pas- 
sages of canonical writings, and then authenticate its prophetic 
authority with the most solemn forms of introduction. This 
same epistle (c. 4) quotes from the Book of Enoch, with the 
formula yéyparra: (as “Evax Aéye).1 The words introduced with 
the formula Aéye yap » ypady, in the sixteenth chapter of pseu- 
do-Barnabas, and there co-ordinated with citations from canon- 
ical Scripture, are apparently taken from the same apocryphal 
writing. On the contrary, the quotation in the sixth chapter, 
beginning with the words Aéye yap 6 zpopyrys éri tov “Iopanr, 
probably refers to Isa. iii. 9, rather than to the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon ii. 12. 

The pseudo-prophetic books, “ Vaticinia Sibyllina et Hys- 
taspis,” are deemed theopneustic, and quoted as authoritative 
prophecy, by Justin Martyr: he declares that the Sibyl and. 
Hystaspis have said that the destruction of mortal affairs will 
take place by fire, and co-ordinates their prophetic writings with 
those of the prophets in general.? So also does Athenagoras 
speak of the Sibyl and the rest of the prophets.* The relative 
estimate, however, which Justin placed upon the canonical and 
apocryphal books may be understood in the light of this state- 
ment of Diestel (p. 21): “Justin in the Apologies and in the 
Dialogue cites Genesis sixty-five times, Psalms a hundred and 
four times, Isaiah a hundred and sixty-one times; and among the 


1 The text of this passage is perhaps hopelessly corrupt. The Latin version 
reads: “ Consummata enim tentatio, (de qua) (sicut) scriptum est, (e¢) sicut Daniel 
dicit, adpropinquavit,’’ — referring to Dan. ix. 24, 27. But the Codex Sinaiticus 
runs: To TeAvov cxavdadov (yeypamrac) NYYLKEV TEPL OV YEYPATTAL WS EVWX Aeyet. See Gebhardt, 
Harnack and Zahn (Pat. Apost. Op., I. p. 12), who omit the last three words. 
The effort of Wieseler to escape the legitimate conclusions of this usage by confin- 
ing the reference of the phrase as ‘Evwx Acyet to the word jyyuxev is quite ineffectual. 

2 So Hilgenfeld, Weizsaicker, and Miller, as confirmed by Jolin Delitzsch. 
The citation cannot be referred to Jer. xxv. 36, or Mic. iv. 8. ‘‘ Haec, prout hic 
habentur, non sunt in tota Scriptura,’”’ says Dressel (p. 37). The words pavdpa and 
m¥pyos are conspicuously wanting in the canonical passages. 

3 Apol., I. c. 20, 44. 4 Ad Autol., II. 38. 
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Psalms most frequently those esteemed Messianic, —viz., xxii. 
eee is. US SIL ely. 

The Shepherd Hermas, moreover, speaks in the most pro- 
nounced fashion, authenticating a religious truth by an appeal 
to the writings of Heldam and Modal, who prophesied in the 
desert to the people. 

Among the later writers, Clement of Alexandria, according 
to Diestel,?2 uses the apocryphal books perfectly promiscuously 
with those of the Old Testament. The Wisdom of Solomon is 
cited by him as 6«fa codia ; 3 the Book of Baruch, as 7 Geta ypady.4 
He gives the narrative of the death of Moses,? following the 
apocryphal Assumption of Moses, and uses it in such manner 
as to co-ordinate it with Sacred Scripture (7 xara tov Mwicéa 
icropia dddoxer). Origen, although well aware of the differences 
between the Hebrew and the Greek Canon, quotes the Wisdom 
of Solomon as though it were canonical Scripture; and regards 
the books of Maccabees, Tobit, and Judith as inspired writings. 
He also frequently employs the books of Wisdom and of Sirach 
as speaking in the character of a Oetos Adyos. Shepherd Hermas 
he counts, indeed, as among the spurious books (76a), but 
regards it as confessedly inspired and divine.’ Irenaeus uses 
certain words, which are manifestly echoes from the Book of 
Baruch, as spoken by Jeremiah the prophet;? and he refers to 
Bel and the Dragon as to the authentic narrative of Daniel.® 
Tertullian listens to the Wisdom of Solomon as to the voice 
of an authoritative teacher:® he also cites Sir. xv. 18 with the 
sacred formula, szeut seriptum est. Cyprian of Carthage regarded 
Tobias, Baruch, Maccabees, and the Wisdom of Solomon, as 
inspired writings. 

How utterly uncritical and indefinite was the notion which 
the early Church held as to the limits of theopneustic Scripture, 
in the strictest sense of the word “theopneustic,” may be gath- 
ered from this additional fact: they in general regarded the 
Greek translation of the Hebrew text as possessing, in a high 
degree, the quality of theopneusty. If there be such a thing, 


1 Visio, IT. 3 (B). 2 Geschichte des A. T., p, 22. 

8 Strom., IV. 16. 4 Paedag., IT. 3. 5 Strom., VI. 15. 

6 Ep. ad Rom., x. 31: compare Comment. in Matt., xiv. 21. 

7 Ady. Haer., V. 35, ‘‘Graeca Baruchi sonant :”? see Migne, tom. VII. p. 1219. 

8 Migne, tom. VII. p. 985: *f Liquet totam Beli Historiam qualis refertur Daniel, 
c. xiv., jam Irenaei aetate in sacris Bibliorum codicibus non modo exstitisse, sed 
et certam et indubitatam auctori nostro visam fuisse.’’ 

9 Ady. Valen., c. 2. 10 De Cohort. cast., c. 2. 
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however, as theopneustic translation, it is certain that the work 
done under the name of the LXX. has no valid claim to this 
quality. And yet Irenaeus and Clement of Alexandria have 
_no difficulty in accepting the monstrous fable which attributed 
exact verbal agreement by special divine inspiration to all the 
translators of the Alexandrine version! The former acknowl- 
edges that the Hebrew text had become corrupted during the 
captivity: God therefore chose the priest Ezra to recast all 
the words of the former Prophets. 

We are forced, then, to the conclusion that it is quite impos- 
sible to make any application of the doctrine which the Church 
held in this period, concerning the nature of revelation and 
inspiration, to such definite limits as are covered by the words 
‘canonical scripture.” The Old-Testament Scriptures were, in- 
deed, highly venerated as the writings of inspired prophets; 
but they were by no means regarded as all the writings, the 
authors of which drew for their inspired work upon the re- 
sources of the same Divine Spirit. And if we admit that the 
Hebrew writers were inspired prophets in such sense as were 
no others, the admission serves equally well to classify all the 
New-Testament books in a class permanently below the Hebrew 
sacred writings. The Old-Testament Scriptures were, moreover, 
regarded by the writers of this period, not simply as the work 
of inspired and prophetic men, and so as themselves inspired 
in a secondary or derived sense: they were theopneustic in the 
most special sense. These Scriptures were the immediate prod- 
ucts of the Holy Ghost, who used their seeming authors as 
his “organs,” or “penmen.” But so far as we can judge by 
their manner of quotation, the writers of this period regarded 
certain other books, especially the Apocrypha of the Greek ver- 
sion, as theopneustic in the same sense as the Hebrew Scrip- 
ture: on the contrary, they did not until the closing part of 
the second century so regard the New-Testament books. And 
if, in our eagerness to ascribe some definite principles to the 
Fathers of the ancient Church, we are led to resort to the 
distinction between canonical books and theopneustic books, we 
are still left without adequate reasons. For—as our study of 
the history of the Canon has already made us aware — the 
views of the ancient Church regarding the Canon of the Old 
Testament were shifting, and devoid of either a firm critical 
or a rational basis; while, with respect to the Canon of the 

1 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., III. 21; Clement, Strom., I. 22. 
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New Testament, the views of all were at this time only in 
process of formation. 

We can say, then, that the ancient Church had the widest 
possible views of the work of the Holy Spirit, and the loftiest 
notions of the nature of theopneustic scripture; but it had 
also the most indefinite conceptions of the way in which these 
views and notions were to be made applicable to the case of a 
definite class of writings called canonical. The writers in this 
’ period received nearly all the elements of their doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture — except their warm, instinctive confidence in 
the one truth of God as contained in the Old Testament and 
fulfilled in Christ —from non-Christian traditional views and 
practices. The traditional views as to the nature of inspiration 
came from Philo and the Jewish rabbis. The traditional prac- 
tices as to the circuit of inspired books which should be re- 
garded as canonical were only sufficiently definite to direct 
their attention to the ancient Hebrew writings, without furnish- 
ing any precise rule which should separate these writings from 
the Apocrypha of the Greek version, or even from certain other 
writings regarded as theopneustie. 

In making the application of the doctrine of inspiration as 
held by the ancient Church, to the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, we have still another question to consider; 
viz., How far did the Church Fathers of this period hold the 
so-called theory of verbal inspiration ? 

Rudelbach certainly presses quite too far a modern philo- 
sophical consideration when he claims! that what he himself 
considers to be the necessary inseparableness of words and 
things in a divine writing as dependent upon the unity of 
both in the divine consciousness, was recognized with great 
clearness by the ancient Church. Indeed, such a necessity in 
the form in which Rudelbach advocates it, the Church may well 
still refuse to recognize. It is certain, however, that the views 
of the ancient Church upon the integrity, the infallibility, and 
the economy of Sacred Scripture, as well as upon the nature 
of inspiration, favor the opinion that they regarded its words 
also as in the strictest sense inspired. We have, moreover, 
certain specific examples of this opinion; as when Origen ? re- 
fers to the “letters of the Holy Ghost,” Irenaeus? and others 
draw an argument from a single expression, and Chrysostom 


1 Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theologie, 1840, I. p. 33. 
2 In Num. Hom., XXVII. c. 1. 8 Adv. Haer., ITI. 16, 2. 
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affirms a whole train of thought to be lying in one word. But 
on the other hand, we have to consider the admissions of falli- 
bility in the Bible to which reference has already been made, 
and especially the concession involved in the words of Augus- 
tine (which belong, however, to a later age): the discrepan- 
cies in the accounts of the Evangelists concerning John Baptist 
need excite no wonder, since they are are given “ut quisque 
meminerat et ut cuique cordi erat.”1 For the decision of this 
question there remains, however, one other element of doctrine 
not less important than any of the foregoing. The determin- 
ing of this element brings us to consider : — 

The interpretation of Sacred Scripture as it was prosecuted by 
the ancient Church. Frankel assigns “the reconciliation of 
faith and speculation ” as the great motive which Philo had for 
the zealous study, and so for the allegorical interpretation, of 
the Alexandrine version of the Old Testament.2 The Hebrew 
text becoming unknown and unavailable to those who had for 
use only this Greek version, even its minutest errors not only 
remained unnoticed as errors, but also became the occasion of 
profound reflections. The mis-spelling of a name is thus made 
the subject not of correction, but of an allegory. To change 
Abram to Abraham, Philo regards as a matter deserving of 
punishment.? Given those principles. of hermeneutics which 
deny that Scripture can contain a superfluous word; demand 
that every word which appears double or superfluous shall have 
its deeper meaning; and solve the purposes of specific numbers, 
proper names, and minor discrepancies of chronology, by resort 
to allegory: and then the historic foundations of the Bible are 
in reality undermined, while the way is prepared for banishing 
its concrete personalities to the “death-kingdom of abstract 
thought.” But the Alexandrine version itself is in part both 
the inducement to, and the result of, the same vicious attempt 
to reconcile faith and speculation. In numerous places, where 
it either paraphrases or changes altogether the expressions of 
the original text, it follows the spiritualistic impulse toward 
allegorizing which is manifest in its later interpreters. Espe- 
cially is such a tendency seen in its omission of anthropomor- 
phic expressions, —e.g., the mouth, ears, and nose of God.* 


1 De cons. Evang., II. c. 12, 27. 

2 Programm zur Erdffnung des jiidisch-theologischen Seminars zu Breslau, 
pp. 27 ff. 

8 Nomin. Mutat., T. I. p. 1053, 

4 Compare Zéckler, Geschichte der Beziehungen zwischen Theologie und Natur- 
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It is to be expected, then, that Philo should deal with the 
words of the LXX.—commenting upon them, allegorizing 
over them, basing his argument on their very letter '— with 
even much more confidence and extravagance than that with 
which the Palestinian Jews dealt with the Hebrew text, or the 
original producers of the Septuagint itself with whatever text or 
texts they may have had in hand. And it is the only thing to 
be further expected, that the Church Fathers, who, in all the 
more precise defining of their doctrine of Sacred Scripture, re- 
sorted much more to the traditions of Philo and the rabbis than 
to the study of the Bible itself, should surrender themselves 
quite completely to the same allegorizing tendency ; especially 
since they were compelled to attempt the same reconciliation 
between faith and speculation. 

This general impulse, which induced the allegorical interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament among both the Palestinian and the 
Alexandrine Jews, was supplemented, in the case of the early 
Christian Church, by two special inducements. The apologetics 
of the more ancient Church Fathers led them to wish by alle- 
gory to win and conciliate or to confute the Jews; and the very 
nature of their Christian faith in its relations to the Hebrew 
Scriptures led them to emphasize the correspondence between 
Christianity and the Messianic contents of the Old Testament. 
The sphere of these contents thus became greatly enlarged, as 
the necessities of faith and the keen hunt for mystical meanings 
induced the minutest research into the mere wording of the 
sacred writings. In these writings the early Christians were 
to find the abundant and detailed foretelling of Messiah and of 
the things of the Messianic kingdom; from them they were to 
draw the daily supplies of nourishment which should build up 
the spiritual life of that kingdom. 

Wonderful allegorical interpretations, especially of the sup- 
posed Messianic contents of the Old Testament, are found in 
chaps. v.-xii. of psewdo-Barnabas. According to this Epistle, 
historical and legal Judaism is of little or no worth; the cir- 
cumcision of the flesh is of the Devil, and the history and Torah 
of Israel are to be justified only by the typological significance 
given to them: yet the Old Testament, rightly understood, 
abounds in Messianic passages.? Justin Martyr is, on the whole, 

1 Compare Quis rer. div. haer., and De migrat, Abrah. 


2 Compare Diestel, Geschichte des A. T., pp. 29-31; and Reuss, Geschichte der 
heil. Schriften N. T., I. p. 242 f.; II. p. 251. 
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relatively cautious in the use of allegory; yet he holds quite 
firmly and consistently the opinion that Christ is the subject 
of all Hebrew prophecy, and that the prophetic Scriptures are 
so to be interpreted as to make them show forth Christ. All 
that was by Moses is a promise of that which finds fulfilment 
in Christ.’ This truth is, however, to be understood év zapaGo- 
dais. It follows, then, that biblical Gnosis is a divine charism :2 
we cannot understand the Scripture unless by the will of God 
we receive the grace of understanding it.? 

The more their Jewish and Judaizing opponents strove by a 
stricter literalism to remove the proofs of Christianity from the 
prophetic Hebrew Scriptures, the more did the Church Fathers 
by excessive allegorizing strive to rescue again and enlarge the 
foundations of such proofs. According to Irenaeus and Ter- 
tullian, the true sense of Scripture is not to be regarded as 
opposed to the grammatical, but as penetrating it through and 
through. The Scripture is throughout pneumatic, and exhibits 
a wonderful harmony (cvpdovia): this harmony does not exclude 
differences, but unites them as the single notes are united in 
an harmonious chord.* The principle announced by Tertullian,® 
that God in his economy would do nothing without types, must 
be attributed to his desire to clear the Old Testament from 
objections, and thus use it the more freely as a testimony to the 
gospel. 

Clement. of Alexandria is the first by more precise reflection 
to distinguish persistently between the letter and the higher 
meaning of Scripture; the latter he divides into the moral and 
the prophetic. He thus secures a threefold kind of Scripture 
which he compares to the threefold manner of writing in use 
among the Egyptians (epistolographic, hieratic, and hieroglyph- 
ic). Thus the “choice vine” of Gen. xlix. 11 signifies the 
Logos; the ass’s colt, the people. The three days’ journey of 
Gen. xxii. 8 f. corresponds to the three stadia of human devel- 
opment. The three parts of the body (Deut. xxx. 14) desig- 
nate the three parts of truth; viz., Bovdy, zpagis, doyos. Clem- 
ent follows the pseudo-Barnabas and Justin in giving a mystic 
meaning to the number of Abraham’s servants. In his opinion, 


1 Dial. cum Tryph., c. 113, 114. 2 Thid., c. 58. 8 Tbid., c. 119. 

4 Trenaeus, Adv. Haer., II. 28, 3. 

5 De Anima, c. 43 (compare Adv. Marc., III. c. 5): “Voluit enim Deus aoe 
nihil sine exemplaribus . . . manum porrigens fidei facilius adjuvandae per ima- 
gines et parabolas, sicut sermonum, ita et rerum.”’ 
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all the legal enactments of the Old Testament are spoken in 
riddles; nearly the whole Scripture is oracular.1. It would be 
tedious indeed to go through all its prophetic and legal contents, 
and adduce those things which are spoken in riddles; for nearly 
all its contents are of parabolic meaning. But all peoples who 
have a theology, whether Hellenic or Barbarian, have received 
their truth in the same way of enigma.? Neither Hebrew 
prophecy nor the Saviour uttered the divine mysteries mani- 
festly, but only in parables. 

Of the above-mentioned views, Origen adduces the fuller and 
more scientific development. The stumbling of the Jews and 
the heretics over Scripture, he ascribes to their too literal inter- 
pretation. The duty of mystic interpretation follows from the 
very nature of inspiration, and from the apostolic tradition as 
exemplified by the words of 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7. Scripture has body, 
soul, and spirit. The historical, literal meaning (76 pijrov, 76 co- 
parixov, ) mpoxeipos exdoxy, 7) A€Ets, 7) WAH ioropia) is the body; it 
contains anthropomorphisms, contradictions, foolishnesses, in- 
moralities. The moral meaning (7 rporoAoyia), which is by its 
nature ethico-mystical, like the soul “ breathes through the body 
of Scripture,” and so imparts to it life for itself and for all 
Christendom. But the mystical meaning (16 droppyrov, 7 4\Anyo- 
pia, ) dvaywyy, Tvevpatixy Supynots) includes the secrets of the New 
Covenant, which are unknown to most of both Jews and Chris- 
tians ; but which in part have been revealed to a choice few, 
and in part will be revealed in the future life. This is, there- 
fore, the spirit and truest divine part of Sacred Scripture. 
Origen does not simply agree with Clement in teaching that a 
mystical or spiritual sense underlies and penetrates the letter 
of Scripture: he passes beyond, and asserts that in many places, 
if we confine ourselves to the letter (ypaypya), we can arrive at 
no true meaning at all. Scandals, offences, and impossibilities 
are to be escaped and explained by resort to the allegorical 
interpretation ; indeed, these things are permitted in the Bible 
in. order to compel us to adopt the mystical meaning. In his 
allegorizing, however, Origen discovers many degrees of strict- 
ness, and shades his theory off into merely calling attention to 
the figurative nature of many of its precepts, when attempting 
to apply this theory to the New Testament. The things similar 


1 Strom., V. 6: @camigerar ypady, maca ypady as év mapaBodry cipnucvn. 
2 Compare Strom., V.4: of re xpnopoi A€yovrar Se’ aiveyyatwv. 
8 See especially, De Princ., lib. IV. 
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(74 pow) which he finds, for example, in the injunctions to cut 
off the right hand and pluck out the right eye, to take only one 
tunic and no scrip on the missionary journeys, are, of course, 
matters belonging to an entirely different order. 

The easy escape from all the difficulties of the literal inter- 
pretation, and the vast field opened for inventive genius, ren- 
dered the detailed allegorizing of the Bible very attractive to 
the ancient Church. Thus also could immense lawlessness co- 
exist with a reputation for orthodoxy. So that when the inter- 
pretation of Scripture passed from the more purely instructive 
and ethical form to the quwasi-scientific, the traditional claims 
of allegory were only re-enforced. But, as has been justly ob- 
served by Diestel, the allegorical interpretation is “a sword that 
cuts both ways:” it may become as easily a seduction to heresy 
as a relief to faith. The presence of opponents to this method 
of using the Bible was not wholly wanting in the period which 
we are now considering; as Origen himself covertly acknowl- 
edges when he makes such strenuous attempts to defend the 
method by the supposed necessities of faith. There were minds 
in the early Church who had little taste for the Philonizing and 
rabbinizing of the allegorical style; who had perhaps suffered 
a surfeit of something similar in philosophy; and who wanted 
the biblical interpretation of the Church, as well as its ecclesi- 
astical order, more definitely settled in a churchly way, than it 
could be by the use of unlimited allegorizing. These minds 
were attracted by the dogmatic principle rather than by the 
speculative! Some form and guaranty of stability being wanted 


in order to hedge in the utter lawlessness and incalculable 


movements of the allegorical interpretation, such form and 
guaranty were to be found in the traditional faith of the Church 
Catholic. Thus does even Irenaeus declare that the truth of 
Christianity ought to be learned from those with whom is the 
true succession of the Church as it is from the apostles.2?, And 
Tertullian argues, that, since there are many words in the divine 
Scriptures which can be diverted to a meaning arbitrarily taken 
by each one for granted, . . . therefore an understanding of 
them ought to be learned from one who preserves it according 
to the truth delivered by the ancients.2 This re-action against 


1 Compare Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T., II. p. 258. 


2 Adv. Haer., IV, 26, 5. : ; 
3 Compare his treatise, De praescriptionibus adv. haereticos (especially cc. 36 
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the allegorical interpretation may be seen, in an extreme form, 
in the superior confidence given by the Clementine Recognitions 
to tradition as contrasted with Sacred Scripture; it appears, in 
yet more extreme form, in the Clementine Homilies. The more 
intelligent and pronounced conflict of these two tendencies 
belongs, however, to the second half of this period. 

From the use which the ancient Church made of the allegori- 
cal interpretation of Scripture, the following conclusions as to 
their doctrine of the nature of Scripture are quite clearly 
apparent. The early Christians received their notions of the 
passive nature of inspiration, of the value of the letter and 
wording of Scripture, of the wealth of mystery which the Old 
Testament contains, almost wholly from rabbinical and Plato- 
nizing sources. These notions they strove to unite with the 
contents of the Christian consciousness, and to utilize them so 
that they should do most service in the defence of the Christian 
faith, and in the building-up of the Christian life. Their effort 
was at first made in a purely unscientific fashion, but it at 
length took definite shape in the Christian theory and practice 
of the allegorical interpretation of Scripture. By such means 
the Messianic contents of the Old Testament were thought to 
be enlarged; its organic unity with the New was made more 
impressive; its defects and mistakes, as the germs of quasi- 
criticism began to grow, were explained in accordance with 
the strictest theory of its theopneustic character. And yet 
the same indefiniteness and charming lack of sequence, which 
belonged in general to the views of this period, attached them- 
selves to its doctrine of Sacred Scripture; as well in all other 
regards, as more especially in regard to the rules for bringing 
forth the real meaning of the inspired utterances. 

We close this review of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture as 
held by the ancient Church, with the following reflections. 

During all the first period of its history in the Christian 
Church, the doctrine of Sacred Scripture underwent little free 
and distinctive self-development. So far as it acquired any 
considerable self-consistent unity, or grew in any self-consistent 
order of development, this doctrine had its germs in ground 
almost wholly foreign to the Bible itself. The views of the 
Fathers of the Christian Church are to a large degree not dis- 
tinctively Christian. The Jewish rabbis and the Platonizing 
Philo gave to the ancient Church the norm and normative law 
which were impressed upon most of the details of this doctrine. 
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Of free inquiry at first hand as to what the Bible claims to be, 
or as to what Christ and the apostles taught that it is, or as 
to what its phenomena show it to be, — we can expect little or 
nothing from the writers of this period. Other work was upon 
their hands; other interests demanded their care. They found 
an Old Testament with its farthest limits somewhat loosely 
fixed by tradition; they found certain traditional views as to 
the nature of Sacred Scripture, its inspiration, and its interpre- 
tation. They, for the time being, accepted the traditions of the 
elders. 

We have, moreover, to notice that the development of the 
doctrine of Sacred Scripture in the ancient Church was very 
largely controlled by the necessities ‘of apologetics and polem- 
ics. The special questions involved in this doctrine were habit- 
ually treated as questions of apologetics or polemics. The 
diversity of the two Testaments must be asserted against 
Judaizing heresies, and their unity against Gnostic heresies. 
The former assertion was calculated to propitiate the Gnostics ; 
the latter, the Jews. This predominance of the polemical use 
of the Old Testament also led to the strictest and most unten- 
able theories of its theopneustic quality; and allegory helped 
to soften the incompatibilities which plainly existed between 
the facts and these theories. How strong the temptation was 
to overstate the case, we shall understand better when we 
remember to what lengths some of the heretical sects went in 
their effort to destroy the power of the Old Testament and the 
value of its witness in favor of Christianity. Jewish theology, 
in its tendency toward a transcendental doctrine of God, had 
already more and more separated between Jehovah and all 
terrestrial things. The giving of the Mosaic Torah, and even 
the creation of the world, were regarded as only mediately 
from God.!_ The Gnostics had carried this tendency to various 
lengths according to the extravagances of the several schools 
into which they were divided. According to Cerinthus, one of 
the angels who created the world is the Jehovah whom the 
Jews worship; this angel gave the Torah, and inspired the 
prophets.2 The Cainites even went to the extreme of glority- 
ing under the title “pneumatic” those whom the Old Testa- 
ment represents as especially godless; e.g., Cain, Esau, Korah, 
and the Sodomites. The Old-Testament anthropomorphic and 


1 Compare Philo, De opif. Mundi, T. I. p. 46 f. 
2 See Epiphanius, Haeres., XXVIII. 1. 
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anthropopathic views of Deity were particularly offensive to 
these heretical sects. The inner contradictions and impurities 
which they discovered made it, in their sight, ridiculous and 
even impious to attribute the Hebrew Scriptures to the God 
whom Christianity revealed in Christ. Thus the Epistle of 
Ptolemaeus to Flora ascribes a threefold origin to the Penta- 
teuch: one part came from God, another from the unaided 
reason of Moses, another from the elders. Yet even the divine 
part contains so much which is antiquated, that it is in part 
bad, and must be ascribed to a god who is neither wholly good 
nor wholly bad, —viz., the Demiurge, the creator of the world.! 
In this connection we must recall what has already been said 
of the position toward the Old Testament taken by the Clem- 
entine Homilies. The extremes of those heretical sects to 
which the ancient Church opposed itself would therefore ren- 
der pardonable a certain excess of claims in the opposite direc- 
tions, even if the traditions into the inheritance of which they 
were born had not urged them to the same excess. And, con- 
cerning this first period of our historical sketch, we must 
remember what we shall be called upon to admit in each suc- 
ceeding period; viz., that the so-called heresies and heretical 
sects have furnished most important elements in the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture. Even the most 
extravagant of these sects presents to our consideration certain 
facts and fragments of truth to which the orthodoxy of their 
time had denied a fair consideration. And since the doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture has always been the subject of heated 
polemics, or partisan apologetics, rather than of a free and 
distinctively Christian selfdevelopment, the Church Catholic 
has always had innumerable obligations to acknowledge toward 
the thinkers and writers whom it has pronounced heretical. 
The history of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture in the an- 
cient Church forces from us this further reflection. Whatever 
may be said by writers like Rudelbach, concerning the remark- 
able unity in this doctrine exhibited at this time, the fact still 
stands unshaken: No such thing as one self-consistent view in 
the details, or.even in many of the most important elements, 
of this doctrine, can be derived from the writings of the Church 
Fathers down to the year of our Lord 250. We may indeed 
discover a certain correspondence with almost any view of the 


1 See Epiphanius, Haeres., X XXIII. cc. 3-7; and compare Diestel, Geschichte 
des A. T., p. 66 f.; Neander, History of the Church, Boston, 1866, vol. I. p. 437 ff. 
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Bible which remains fairly faithful to its main intent, by arran- 
ging selected quotations from the Church Fathers. The same 
veneration for the theopneustic quality of Sacred Scripture, 
the same confidence in the divine revelation which began with 
the patriarchs of Israel and culminated in Christ, the same 
predominantly ethical and religious use of the inspired writings 
to quicken and build up the divine life, — these same elements 
of belief which belong to the community of believers in all 
ages, we find with the ancient Christian Church. During all 
this period, however, we find only a certain sum-total of indefi- 
nite impressions to which the writers subjected themselves 
when dealing with Sacred Scripture: we do not find a con- 
sistent, much less an elaborate, theory. Rudelbach’s attempt 
to rouse the consentient testimony of the ancient Church in 
favor of the theory which he maintains as the only orthodox 
Lutheranism, is decidedly faulty. On the other hand, John 
Delitzsch can much more plausibly deny that the Apostolic 
Fathers possessed even so much as the germs of a fixed doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture; and Tholuck can assert that the ancient 
Church unmistakably believed the language of Scripture to be 
human and imperfect, and ascribed to the Bible without hesita- 
tion contradictions both in words and in matters of fact. In 
truth, the Fathers of the ancient Church have little to teach us 
regarding the true and complete theory of Sacred Scripture: 
the little which they do teach is not taught directly, or with 
any manner of binding authority. We, who are farther than 
they from the Jewish rabbis and from Philo, but just as near 
as they to Christ and to the apostles, are far better fitted to 
learn the truth as to the origin and nature of the Christian 
Scriptures. 

Yet he who should contemptuously reject the voice from the 
Spirit of Christ which speaks through the most ancient Church 
of Christ would well deserve to go utterly astray in his views 
of the entire matter. All the Church Fathers, when their tes- 
timony is freed from its traditional accumulations, and inter- 
preted by the light of the abiding consciousness of the Church, 
express their confidence in Sacred Scripture as really contain- 
ing what it professes to contain, and as really being what it 
professes to be. There is no one of the valid conclusions 
reached by the inductive examination of our first volume, that 
does not find substantial corroboration in the witness of the 
ancient Christian Church. ‘This witness is all the more valua- 
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ble and conclusive, because, although it comes to a large extent 
in forms of words dictated by rabbinical and Platonizing tradi- 
tions, it has nevertheless the characteristics of a genuine wit- 
ness of the Christian consciousness. The fresh view which the 
Church Fathers took of the New-Testament writings was most 
untrammelled, most distinctively Christian, and most nearly 
correct. These writings were at first simply regarded as the 
work of the Lord’s inspired apostles, which brought to men 
the authentic account of Christ, and which enforced with apos- 
tolic and yet fraternal authority the essentials of the doctrine 
of Christ. If this more purely Christian view of the nature 
of Sacred Scripture had predominated over the more purely 
traditional; if the doctrine of the origin of the New Testament 
had thrown its light over that of the Old, instead of the latter 
obscuring the former,—then indeed we could have received 
with more confidence all the teachings of the ancient Church 
upon this sybject. But, as the case now stands, we are only 
in position to claim that a critical estimate of the nature of the 
early views of Sacred Scripture re-enforces with the voice of 
the Christian consciousness certain valid claims of the Scrip- 
ture itself. 

There are, however, certain elements of a genuine growth of 
the doctrine of Sacred Scripture which may be discovered in 
the views of the ancient Church. The most important of these 
elements are those which are given in the assertions made re- 
specting the relations of the two Testaments, the organic unity 
of both, and the economy of all the parts of both. The asser- 
tions are, indeed, sometimes crude in form, and easily over- 
pressed so as to injure the very cause which they are designed 
to defend. But they contain most important and distinctively 
Christian elements of the true doctrine of Sacred Scripture. 
Upon their essential truth depends our confidence in the uses 
of the Bible as one book for purposes of ethical and religious 
culture, and for giving to the Church, in an adequate measure, 
the rule of its doctrine and life. The doctrine of the unity — 
organic, or architectural, or more simply providential — of 
Sacred Scripture involves a number of most important truths. 
This doctrine was often so held by the ancient Church as to 
contradict those facts in the history of the Canon of which the 
writers of that time were little aware. It could not at that 
time be held in its complete and final form, because the Canon 
of the New Testament was still in process of settlement. But 
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the very idea of such a unity, considered as existing between 
the Old and the New, between the Hebrew Scriptures and the 
Christian truth, was a most serviceable idea. On the whole, 
the ancient Church gave the right answer to the question: 
What is the relation between the Old Testament and the 
New? The traditional theories of the inspiration of the Old 
Testament were a temptation to place it in some sort, as sacred 
writing, above the New; but the writers of this period rightly 
held that the old truth was preparatory for, subsidiary to, and 
yet essentially one with, the new. In considering the economy 
of Scripture, the Church Fathers sometimes fell into the error 
of seeming to teach that each word and syllable of the Bible is 
alike necessary to its perfection, and that there is not one too 
many in all its complex contents. But this absurd opinion, so 
utterly contradictory of all the facts involved in the case, can- 
not fairly be ascribed to them as their deliberate opinion. It 
belongs rather to a later age, after the polling of the heads of 
_ the pious, and the clippings of their finger-nails, have come to 
be regarded as worthy of that reverence which belongs only 
to piety itself. Alas! that an opinion of this kind should even 
now seem to be an adjunct to a hearty and docile reverence for 
all of God’s Word. 

We note, moreover, with special gratulations, the escape 
which the ancient Church made from the extremes of the Phi- 
lonean view of inspiration as an unconscious ecstasy resembling 
the heathen mantic. This view almost from the beginning was 
rejected by the Christian Church. The excessive stress which 
was laid upon the passive elements of inspiration continued, 
however, for some centuries, to confuse the thoughts of the 
pious in their consideration of the doctrine of theopneustic 
Scripture. 


1 Compare the statement of Westcott (Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, 
Boston, 1866, p. 67); which surely, in order to win a full assent, must be under- 
stood as favoring the resort to the mystical interpretation when pressed with 
difficulties. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE FROM 250 A.D. TO THE 
PROTESTANT REFORMATION. 


THE entire time, the consideration of which will occupy us 
in the present chapter, may fitly be divided into two portions 
by the date 600 A.D.1 These two portions, however, belong to 
two different great periods of the history. During the first 
of these portions, the doctrine of Sacred Scripture reaches the 
close of its early formative period in the Christian Church: 
during the second, it awaits in nearly stationary form the more 
radical changes which were to be undergone by it under the 
impulse of the Protestant Reformation. Within about a cen- 
tury and a half after the deaths of Augustine and Jerome, all 
the important elements of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture had 
become fixed in the form which they maintained for more than 
nine centuries; the first and formative period of the doctrine 
had come to its close. The second and traditional period fol- 
lowed. The present chapter will, therefore, cover the second 
part of the first and the whole of the second period. 

The time which lies between the years 250 A.D. and 600 
A.D. introduces to our inquiry the more pronounced forms of 
the same conflict between the dogmatic and the speculative 
tendencies which we observed in its beginnings in the pre- 
ceding century. The Eastern Church, at first and on the 
whole, adopted the more speculative elements in the doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture: the Western Church inclined strongly to the 
establishment of an obligatory tradition and of acknowledged 
ecclesiastical rules for interpreting the Bible. The dogmatie 
tendency more and more completely occupied the field of the 
Western Church, until, largely through the mental influence of 
Augustine and the ecclesiastical influence of Rome, it became 
generally prevalent. Only in the so-called school of Antioch, 
and in the case of certain individual writers —as for instance 

1 So Diestel in his Geschichte des A. T.; compare pp. 15 f. and 68 f. 
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Chrysostom — who breathed more than others of the spirit of 
free thought, do we find any attempt to establish rules of exe- 
gesis which should neither be themselves ruled by dogma, nor 
manifest the lawlessness of untrammelled allegory. The fact 
that the Eastern Church felt by far the most of the influence of 
this school tended further to widen the distance between it and 
the Western Church. 

A certain hardening of all the elements of thought which 
enter into the general doctrine of Sacred Scripture marks the 
writings of this period. The churchly judgment concerning 
the extent of the Bible becomes pronounced in the declarations 
of the great teachers of the Church, and in her councils and 
synods.t This judgment was not rendered, however, on the 
ground of what is true, but rather on the ground of what is 
traditional and customary. In this way the accepted Canon of 
Sacred Scripture was more strictly defined. And as the Canon 
was more strictly defined, the line of separation between the 
qualities of Sacred Scripture and of all so-called profane writers 
became, in the view of the Church Fathers, more strictly drawn. 
We soon miss the generous acknowledgment, from which the 
earlier Fathers did not consider themselves as debarred, con- 
cerning the spiritual and divine origin of all religious truth and 
religious life. We reach:at length the predominance of the 
stupid opinion (stupid, although found even in writers as famous 
as Eusebius and Chrysostom) that the heathen oracles are to 
be referred to daemons, that there is little which is not very 
bad in heathen philosophy, and that the little good there was 
furtively taken by the other nations from the Hebrews. 

During all this time, the theological use of Scripture was 
becoming more prominent; the more definitely fixed Canon of 
the Bible was becoming more strictly a canon indeed, or rule of 
theological faith. It is also true, however, that the establish- 
ment of Christianity as a state-religion increased the influence 
of the Eastern upon the Latin Church, and thus the freer alle- 
gorizing of the Alexandrine school extended itself more widely. 
But church authority undertook, though rather unsuccessfully, 
to put some practical, if not intelligible, limits upon the alle- 
gorical interpretation; while it quite successfully undertook to 
repress the growing critical sense which had been fostered by 
the school of Antioch. It is largely from a study of its exe- 


1 Compare Diestel, Ibid., p. 68 f. 
2 Compare Sonntag, Doctrina Inspirationis, p. 90 f. 
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gesis as made use of for purposes of establishing dogma, that 
we have to derive the doctrine of Sacred Scripture held by the 
Christian Church in the later portion of the first period. 

From the very nature of the case it follows that the arrange- 
ment of material in the historical sketch of the following cen- | 
turies must be, for the most part, a grouping of facts around the 
names of prominent authorities. 

The influence of Origen, which, important as it was in the 
Western Church, was much more powerful in the Eastern, may 
be clearly traced in two directions: viz., the one toward the 
allegorizing of the Bible, although with less of the former sharp 
contrast between spirit and letter; the other toward exegesis 
proper, so far as it is conditioned upon a critical knowledge of 
the text. This influence was, on the whole, strongly opposed to 
that dogmatic tendency which was gaining influence in the 
Western Church; and, so far as it fostered attempts to accom- 
plish a veritable knowledge of the meaning of Scripture by 
critical attention to its text, it was in sympathy with the begin- 
nings of the movement which produced the remarkable exegetes 
of the so-called school of Antioch. We have, then, three groups 
of authorities to consider in the last part of the first period (250 
A.D. to 600 A.D.),—the allegorico-dogmatic writers, who show 
more of the influence of Origen, and belong rather to the specu- 
lative tendency of the Eastern Church; the more purely dog- 
matic writers, who, although showing much of the influence of 
Origen, after all belong rather to the Western Church; and the 
ethico-critical writers of the school of Antioch. All these vari- 
ous modes of handling Sacred Scripture — the allegorical, the 
dogmatic, the critical, and the ethical—are found in varying 
degrees in the different authors. The above classification is, 
then, in most instances a matter of varying degrees of emphasis 
given to one or more of these tendencies. 

In Athanasius (+ 373) the tendency to use the Old Testa- 
ment as a book of proof-texts for establishing theological dog- 
ma is plainly seen. ‘The Psalms in general are cited to prove 
the deity and office of Messiah: the wording which the LXX. 
give to Ps. evi. 20 — dréorere rov Adyov airod Kai idoaro abrov’s — 
is thought to show that he is the Logos of the Father; so also 
the words of Ps. xliv. 2, “Eéypevéaro 7) xapdia pov Adyov ayabov.! The 
three kinds of sinners —scribes, Pharisees, and lawyers — are. 
designated in Ps. i.; and Christ as the vAov fwis is the tree to 


1 See especially Ep. ad Marcellinum; and compare De decretis Nic. Syn., c. 21. 
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which reference is there made. Athanasius frequently speaks 
of the sacred books as theopneustic; he ascribes the authority 
of the apostles to their possession of the charism of the Holy 
Spirit. He clearly recognizes the divinity and sufficiency of 
Scripture. And yet he shows an effort to recognize also the 
claims of criticism, when, in writing upon the superscription of 
the Psalms, he ascribes their present order to the order in which 
some prophet of the Assyrian captivity discovered and arranged 
them; and also when he explains the mystery (jvorjpuv) that 
they are all called the “ Psalter of David,” although David 
wrote only a portion of them, by alleging that this king may 
be called their author because the other singers were chosen by 
fms 2 | 

The allegorico-dogmatic interpretation of the Psalms was 
carried still farther by Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea (+ 340). 
He considered that very many numbers of the Psalter (viii., 
BeMIVe, | Moly MAXX VI, XCVI°XCVILL., C., CVil4) CXXVil., etc.) have 
distinct reference to the call of the heathen; that Ps. ]xxxvii. 
speaks of the incarnation, and Ps. ix. and x. of the death and 
resurrection, of Christ; and that the sixteenth Psalm prophesies 
_ Christ’s parousia, and the seventy-fourth the siege of Jerusalem 
by Titus. Even the superscriptions in the L-XX.— eis 70 réAos 
and wept Anvov— have a mystical theological meaning; the 
former signifying that the goal of all nature is that it shall 
be rejuvenated by Christ, and the latter referring to the many 
altars in the Christian Church where the wine of the Lord’s 
Supper is found.2, The prominence into which the Book of 
Psalms now comes for both theological and hortatory uses is 
one distinctive feature in the Christian development of the doc- 
trine of Sacred Scripture. 

The “ Demonstratio Evangelica ” and the “ Praeparatio Evan- 
gelica’”’ of the same author combine elements from both the 
historical and the mystical points of view, although without 
fixed principles either for their reconciliation or for the rec- 
ognition of their incompatibility. The Christology of the Old 
Testament is made to teach the doctrine of the Trinity; its 
theophanies showing the identity of the Son with the Father, 
and its angelophanies proving the unity and yet difference of 


1 See edition of Montfaucon, Collectio nova patr. et script. Graec., Ils pp. 
69 f. é 
2 See Diestel, Geschichte des A. T., pp. 118 f.; and compare the comment of 
Eusebius as found in Montfaucon, Ibid., I. pp. 357 ff. 
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the two.1 The historical point of view is taken with an un- 
usual insight into the truth which it reveals, when the dis- 
tinctive differences between the religion of the Jews and the 
religions of the Greeks, Egyptians, and Phoenicians are made to 
consist in a true conception of the nature of creation, and in 
the ethical final purpose of life? We have already seen, that, 
according to the claims of the Old Testament itself, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the religion of Israel are the 
following ideas: God is the living and holy God; and his final 
purpose is to establish righteousness upon the basis of a cove- 
nant, the central command of which is this: “ Be ye holy even 
as Iam holy.2 The true pedagogic nature of the Mosaic Torah 
is better understood by Eusebius than by most of the Church 
Fathers of this period. According to this writer, the patriarchs 
were free from the law, and yet they led a life of great piety 
and true knowledge. But, in regard to his conception of the 
patriarchs, Eusebius adopts the semi-mystical view. These 
ancient worthies well knew the true nature of Christ; their 
lives bore the genuine evangelic stamp.t The Mosaic Torah 
was as a physician for the Egyptian sickness of Israel; it was 
an overseer and steward of immature and childish persons.® 
Eusebius therefore considers the Mosaic Torah as shadowy and 
typical in the Pauline sense, more with a view, that is, to 
depreciate than to exalt its relative value. 

In the view of Eusebius, the apostles carried the knowledge 
of the kingdom of heaven to the whole world by the demon- 
stration of the Spirit who worked with them.6 The infalli- 
bility of Scripture he asserts on several occasions, and with a 
kind of characteristic heat and petulance of spirit. He denies 
that the sacred writings can commit any error whatever: it is 
therefore violent treatment to wish to amend them,’ and a 
great piece of impudence to suspect that even a name is not 
correctly written therein.® 

Methodius (f 303), Gregory of Nazianzum (+ 389), and Greg- 
ory of Nyssa (f before 400) all follow the allegorico-dogmatic 
method of interpretation, and find types in the Old Testament, 
not only of the things of redemption in its more weighty pas- 
sages, but also of less important things in its lighter and less 


1 Demonstratio Evangl., lib. V. passim. 2 Praeparatio Evangl., VII. 3, 4. 

8 Vol. I., Part I., chap. iii. 4 Compare Praeparatio Evangl., VII. 8. 
5 Demonstratio Evangl., I. 5 and 6. 6 Hist. Eccl., IIT. 24. 

7 Hist. Eccl., V. 24, 28. 8 Comment. in Ps. xxxiii. 1. 
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trustworthy passages. Methodius even reaches the imbecility 
of declaring: The queens of Cant. vi. 8 f. are the souls of the 
patriarchs, the concubines are the souls of the ancient proph- 
ets, while the dove is the symbol of the Christian Church.! 
The last-mentioned of these three Church Fathers strikes, how- 
ever, a true note, when he declares that all Scripture is called 
“theopneustic”’ on account of its teaching being from the 
divine inbreathing (éurvevcews); and he adds, “If the bodily 
veil of the word be stripped away, that which remains is the 
Lord and life and Spirit.’ 

But Basil the Great (f 879) takes a long step in advance 
of the foregoing leaders of the Church when he announces, as 
his three guides in the interpretation of Scripture, the truth 
of the gospel, the tradition of the apostles, and the simplicity 
of faith This author shows a disposition—for his day re- 
markable—to abide by the verbal and grammatical exegesis 
of those passages of the Bible to which such exegesis is alone 
applicable. By “water,” Gen. i. 9, we are to understand water ; 
the literal rather than the spiritual interpretation of Eden is 
to be preferred. Basil endeavors to show that the translation 
veavis for the Hebrew of Isa. vii. 14 is equivalent to wapévos, and 
appeals to exegetical proof derived from Deut. xxii. 27, and 
1 Chron. i. 2 f.4 He does not in practice refuse all allegorical 
interpretations, but exhibits a relatively great moderation in 
their use. In certain passages of his polemical writings he 
seems to abjure all allegory whatsoever, and characterizes it as 
dreams and old-wives’ fables, and its authors as blameworthy 
for wishing to be wiser than the Holy Ghost.? As for himself, 
he has little taste for the opinions of those who say that in the 
Bible water does not mean water. 

Basil, moreover, makes distinctions in the value of the books 
of the Old Testament. Every book is, indeed, fitted to serve 
some special religious needs; but the Book of Psalms is a uni- 
versal pharmacy (iarpeiov) of souls,® a spiritual “ thymiama,” a 
“perfect theology.” The ethical inferiority and purely peda- 
gogic uses of the written Torah are clearly recognized. Its 
precepts are not equal to the healing promises of the Psalms; 
for a Psalm is the work of angels, and by it the Holy Ghost 


1 In his Feast of the Ten Virgins. 
2 Orat. con. Eunom., lib. VII: Migne, XLV. p. 743 f. 
3 Kunom., lib. I. init. 4 Comment. in Isa., in loco. 


5 Hexaemeron, II. 2, III. 9, IX. 1. 6 Hom. I. in Ps., especially c. 2. 
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entices men, mingling statutes with the delights of melody. 
The view of this author regarding the nature of prophecy is a 
noteworthy instance of substantial accord with the Old-Testa- 
ment view. Prophecy is an irradiation from God looking in 
upon the soul; its leading principle of action is that part of 
the soul which receives the divine words and the visions divinely 
bestowed (jjyeuovrxov)) ; Only pure minds can receive the divine. 
gift of prophecy, for only these offer a clear mirror for the 
divine energy. But both Torah and prophecy cease, —as the 
morning dawn gives way to the full shining of the sun, — when 
Christ has come. Basil seems also to have held the true view 
of the office of the seer as one who beholds the future hidden 
in the present.t On the whole, and considering his times, 
Basilius, as an exegete and thinker upon subjects of biblical 
learning, seems to have been well deserving of the title Magnus. 

In the Western Church, Hilary of Poitiers (+ 368) was, accord- 
ing to Diestel,? a pupil to a considerable extent of Origen; with- 
out possessing, however, the genuine spirit of his master. He 
maintained the identity of the two Testaments upon the basis 
of the mystical interpretation.? The law cannot make blessed ; 
but it is indeed a shadow of good things to come, in the posi- 
tive sense already noted as belonging to the mystical interpreta- 
tion. Degrees of sacredness in the one Torah are, however, 
recognized: the lex Dez is declared to be inferior to the lea oris 
Dei in Ps. exix. 72; for the “mouth of God” signifies his vir- 
tue, wisdom, image, and, therefore, Christ. The “ pneumatic” 
character of the Mosaic Torah, Hilary interprets in a very differ- 
ent way from Paul, and out of premises which are more Gnostic 
than Christian. He finds also the contents of the Psalter to be 
all interwoven with allegorical and typical virtues: the entire 
history of salvation in the birth, suffering, death, resurrection, 
and glorifying of Christ, are contained in the Psalms. Like 
Eusebius, Hilary finds mystical meanings in the Greek super- 
scriptions of the Psalms: even their numbers are significant. 
The eighth Psalm, which is concerning the wine-vats (i7ép rév 
Anvov, in LXX.; pro torcularibus, in the Latin), refers to the 
vessels prepared for new fruits which the Spirit of God makes 


1 Comment. in Isa., ec. 3-5 (especially 102); compare Diestel, Geschichte des 
7 aad ey a 

2 Tbid., p. 78. 

8 De Trinit., lib. V. 17: ‘‘Sacramenta legis mysterium dispensationis evangeli- 
cae praefigurant ; ut patriarcha videat et credat, quod Apostolus contempletur et 
praedicet.”’ 
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out of men. The fiftieth speaks of the forgiveness of sings 
because it bears the number of the jubilee-year. The mystical 
interpretation Hilary regarded as indispensable in the case of 
the Prophets: without it they are unintelligible, and full of 
contradictions. 

Ambrose of Milan (+3897) shows the influence of Origen’s 
interpretation in even greater degree than Hilary. His exegeti- 
cal writings bestow much pains upon Genesis; and every thing 
proceeds upon the principle that Sacred Scripture is full of mys- 
teries, which only the initiated can understand, and that not a 
single word is superfluous, — although the same word may have 
several significations. Among the three kinds of meanings,— 
historical, mystical, moral,— we must choose the mystical to 
help us out of the difficulty of that contradiction into which 
the literal meaning has thrown us.! In the opinion of Diestel, 
Ambrose succeeds in dispensing with all fixed principles of lexi- 
cography and definite rules of hermeneutics. Exhortation, the 
parenetic use of Scripture, is his predominant purpose. Even 
the Old-Testament history he considers full of mysteries. So 
seemingly unimportant a statement as this, that Rebecca de- 
scended to the fountain, and filled her jug, is of spiritual signifi- 
cance.” Eden is the soul, man is the body; or, again, Adam is 
the intellectual, and Eve the sensuous, principle. The Mosaic 
Torah is, of course, full of secrets. But in praise of the Psalms 
he beautifully and justly thinks: They are the medicine for 
human spiritual health; whoever will read them will have a 
specific remedy with which to cure the wounds of his peculiar 
passion.® 

The mechanical view which Ambrose took of inspiration may 
be judged from the fact, that in his commenting upon the word 
émixe(pnoav, in Luke i. 1, he declares: The effort which this Evan- 
gelist attributes to the writers of uncanonical gospels could not 
have been necessary, on account of their inspiration, for either 
of the canonical Four. 

Passing by the other names of less influence, we reach the 
two that stand decidedly pre-eminent in the period which we 
are now considering, with respect both to their more immediate 


1 For examples, see Ep. 72, c. 77 f.; Ep. 26, cc. 5-10; De Spiritu Sancto, lib. I. 
cc. 148-150 : and compare Diestel, Geschichte des A. T., pp. 80 ff. 


2 De Isaac et anima, c. 1. 
8 Compare De offic. ministr., I. 21: ‘In libro Psalmorum profectus est omni- 


um, et medicina quaedam salutis humanae.”’ In Psal. i. praef. 
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and also to their more remote control over the doctrine of the 
Church. Of these two, one is by far the most learned man in 
biblical matters to whom the entire ancient Church can refer: 
the other, though much less learned, became the predominating 
theological authority of his own and of many subsequent ages. 

The influence of Augustine (7430) upon the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture was necessarily, though not altogether deservedly, 
powerful: it endured in great strength even beyond the begin- 
ning of the Protestant Reformation. The utter lack of knowl- 
edge of Hebrew which he himself confesses (lingua incognita) ;1 
his opposition to the correction of the Latin version from the 
original text, and his superior regard for the version of the 
LXX. as compared with that text; the great weight he gave to 
dogmatics and church-tradition in his exegesis, and the abun- 
dance of “figures” which he discovered in the Old Testament, 
—all these things render this celebrated Church Father a by no 
means safe guide, either in hermeneutics, or in forming an esti- 
mate of the nature of the Bible as a product of inspiration and 
revelation. Moreover, the light which he sought and obtained 
from exegetes who were not like himself unacquainted with 
Hebrew did not prevent him either from gross mistakes, or 
from a certain blind wilfulness even in the face of his borrowed 
light. His critical knowledge of Greek, also, was very limited. 
He was fond of assigning to biblical names significances which, 
as a matter of course, had little to do with their real etymology? 
He was aware that the text of the LX X. departs in many places 
from the Hebrew, but he held these departures to be due to a 
divine dispensation, and considered the attempt of Jerome, to 
translate from the Hebrew directly into Latin, as unwarranted 
and dangerous.? How characteristic is all this of the dogmatist 
who is not at the same time a trained exegete ! 

Critical questions concerning the chronology and authorship 
of the books of the Bible were lightly esteemed by Augustine. 
The hermeneutical principles of a certain Tichonius, — who 
announced at the beginning of his treatise that there are mys- 
tical rules which serve as keys and lamps to let the initiated 
into the hidden and dark meanings of Scripture, — Augustine 
mentions in a favorable manner.* Some of these rules are 


1 Confessions, XI. 3, 5; compare his De doctr. Christ., IT. 23. 

2 For examples of this dangerous practice in Augustine, see Diestel, Geschichte 
des A. T., pp. 84 ff. For a confession of his neglect of Greek, see Conf., I. 13, 20 f. 

8 See Clausen, Aurelius Angustinus S. 8. interpres, pp. 70 ff., as cited by Dies- 
tel ; and compare De doctr. Christ., II. 15. 

4 De doctr. Christ., III. cc. 30-37. 
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about as misleading and mischievous as such rules can well be ; 
as, for instance, the one de corpore bipartito Domini, by whose 
function the words of Cant. i. 5 are interpreted mystically. 
Although, then, this Church Father gives so important a place 
to tradition in exegesis, he does not shrink back from the bold- 
est philological vagaries. ‘The superscription of certain Psalms, 
cis tehos (SO LXX.), is quea finis legis est Christus; the super- 
scription (tay xpudiwy rod viod) of Ps. ix. is significant de occulto 
adventu Christi! The plural of Gen. i. 26 (“Let us make,” 
etc.) Augustine understands, as did most of the Church Fathers 
of this period, to signify the Unity of God in the Trinity of 
Persons. The rule of interpretation which he quite habitually 
follows is thus formally announced : “ Whatever in the language 
of the Bible cannot be fitly referred to the standard of fair 
morals, or the truth of faith, is spoken figuratively.”2 And, al- 
though in his “ De Genesi ad literam liber imperfectus,” he seems 
to advocate the cause of criticism, and in his “Civitas Dei” 
the principle is laid down, that the inquiry after the historical 
meaning must precede the inquiry into the spiritual; neverthe- 
less, the critical principle itself is rarely followed by its advo- 
cate so as to impede his spiritualizing of the Bible for practical 
uses. It is, indeed, distinctly stated by Augustine, that the en- 
tire Old-Testament history is allegorical.? Criticism, as such, 
has little place in the biblical writings of this Church Father. 
Questions which are raised as questions of criticism are slurred 
over in the transition to the so-called spiritual meaning of the 
text in which they are found. This fate of neglect is met, for 
instance, by the questions as to the significance of the six days 
of creation, and as to how light could produce evening and 
morning without the existence of the heavenly bodies. ‘The 
half-naturalistic distinctions and presuppositions which he 
makes are suffused and overwhelmed with dogmatic and horta- 
tory exposition. 

Yet Augustine does not hesitate himself to rationalize the 
Scriptures, whenever it serves his theological or practical ends 
to do so. Creation is declared not to have occurred in six lit- 
eral days, for distinctions of time belong only to the creature.* 
The view maintained as to the six days of the Mosaic cosmog- 


1 For other examples, see Diestel, p. 87; and Clausen, pp. 169-174. 

2 De doctr. Christ., III. 14: “Quicquid in sermone divino neque ad morum 
honestatem neque ad fidei veritatem proprie referri possit, figurate dictum esse.” 

8 Enarr. in Ps. cxxxvi. 7. 4 De Gen. ad lit., IV. 8 f. V. 12 and 56, 
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ony in various passages of his writings is, on the whole, so un- 
certain, pliant, and capable of adjustment to rational grounds, 
that Reusch is able to quote it as showing that Catholic 
exegesis has made no pronouncement regarding this matter.! 
The speaking of Deity to which Genesis makes such frequent 
reference, if it was with bodily voice at all, must have been 
through some created being.2. Moral blemishes in the conduct 
of Old-Testament characters and in the nature of its commands 
are covered by the spiritualizing process; and Augustine even 
descends to such a deep degradation of allegory as to assert 
that the drunkenness of Noah is a type of the passion of our 
Lord’ The insane revellings of the unlicensed spirit of mys- 
ticism in dealing with Sacred Scripture have seldom gone to 
greater heights, or sunk to lower depths, than in the case of 
this Church Father.t So, too, in regard to miracles does this au- 
thority rationalize in decidedly unorthodox fashion. The bare 
resort to divine omnipotence is not satisfactory to him. All 
phenomena are the fruits of certain seminariae rationes: these 
germs in part produce their fruits in a gradual progression, as 
is the case in the ordinary course of nature; in part they act 
suddenly, and so give rise to miracles, quae contra usitatum cur- 
sum naturae fiunt. It is, however, to be conceded, that, since 
the essential part of the miracle consists in its being a work of 
God for religious ends, the form in which nature becomes the 
organ of the divine work is relatively left obscure.® 

The foregoing view of the miraculous is in several respects 
worthy of commendation. Moreover, in all the writings of 
Augustine, and especially in his “Civitas Dei,” many noble 
truths concerning the Old-Testament revelation and Scriptures 
rise grandly to view. The great difference between the two 
Testaments, this Church father clearly acknowledges according 
to the maxim, “ Novum Testamentum in Veteri latet, Vetus 
in Novo patet;” and as well the principle that the books of 


1 See Reusch, Bibel und Natur (passim): and compare Augustine, De Gen. ad 
lit., IV. 1, 23; and De civ. Dei, XI. 6. 

2 Ibid., IX. 3: “ per aliquam imperio suo subditam creaturam.”’ 

8 De civ. Dei, XV. 20: ‘‘ figura mortis et passionis Christi.” 

4 Augustine can see in the stars a symbol, sometimes of the churches of Christ, 
sometimes of men conspicuous for wickedness. Clouds are prophets and teach- 
ers, oxen are prophets and apostles, birds are spiritual proud men, and bulls are 
heretics. Esau and Jacob are types of Jews and Christians; Seth is Christ risen; 
Joseph is Christ glorified. 

5 Compare Nitzsch, Augustins Lehre vom Wunder, Berlin, 1865; Diestel, Stud. 
und Krit., 1866, pp. 232 ff.; and Geschichte des A. T., p. 91. 
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the Old Testament must be classified as being among them- 
selves of differing degrees of value, and as showing differences 
of claims to a recognized position in the Christian Church. 
He also holds the true view, that those books of Scripture 
which have not received the concurrent approval of either the 
greatest number or the weightiest authorities of the ancient 
Church cannot be placed on a level of authority with the 
others.2 Augustine, although finding much which is obscure 
in Sacred Scripture, contends that all which is necessary for 
salvation is clear enough: the simplicity of its language he 
contrasts with rhetorical embellishments.? In the interest of 
harmony and apologetics, however, he recommends considering 
the connection of the text: the circumstances of speech in 
which the intent of the writer is made known, and the inspec- 
tion of the preceding language, should influence interpretation 
(Distingue tempora et Scriptura concordabit). How ready the 
advocate of these just rules of hermeneutics was to forget 
them, we have already seen. _ 

This Church Father would give great weight to authority 
and tradition, not only in fixing the limits of the Canon, but 
also in the interpretation of all the canonical writings. “ Quo- 
modo distinguendum aut quomodo pronuntiandum, consulat 
regulam fidei. He therefore contributed not a little to the 
introduction of the age when fresh and vital researches into 
Scripture came to an end, when the Church was held already 
to have settled all questions of canon and criticism as well as 
dogma, and when the historic sense and a regard for historic 
truth were to languish under the burdens of ecclesiastical 
authority. Todispute the sentiment of the Church Universal, 
Augustine regards as partaking of the nature of most shame- 
less and disreputable conduct.6 Under the impetus of such 
an opinion as this, the decrees of certain councils —if, indeed, 
they can be considered as exhibiting the tokens Cuniversitas, 
antiquitas, concessio) of the thought of the Church Universal 
—came themselves to exhibit that most shameless infamy of 
which the contestant of ecclesiastical tradition is here accused. 

The doctrine of Sacred Scripture exhibited in his exegesis by 


1 De doct. Christ., IT. 7-12. 

2 De doct. Christ., II. 12; compare Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften Nitiy 
to ie ie 

3 De catech. rud., c. 9. 4 De doct. Christ., IIT. 2. 

5 ‘ Disputare contra id quod universa ecclesia sentit insolentissimae infamiae 
est.’? Epist. 118, especially 32 f. 
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the Church Father Augustine is, then, a most strange medley 
of views,—some excellent, and others very bad. It strives 
to combine a theoretical acknowledgment (for polemical pur- 
poses) of the claims of criticism, with a practical disregard 
of those claims. It advocates a strict application of the regula. 
fidet to the interpretation of the Bible, while indulging great 
license in allegory and no small freedom in rationalizing. It 
shows a marked deference for a knowledge of Hebrew and 
Greek, as requisite for exegesis, and a whimsical self-confidence 
in the possibility of dispensing with this knowledge. It com- 
bines interest in the purity of the text of the Bible, with cow- 
ardice in the effort to secure such purity; piety with petulance; 
prejudice with insight. While, then, so many of the loftiest 
truths are brought to view by the pen of that Christian teacher 
whose heart and brain were most on fire with thought and love, 
his influence upon the doctrine of Sacred Scripture was prob- 
ably, of all the more noteworthy Church Fathers, the most 
mischievous and misleading. 

Of information regarding the views of Augustine upon the 
nature of the Bible, which is more specific than that derived 
from his hermeneutical methods and principles, we have com- 
paratively little. In his view, God is, in the last instance, the 
author of the Bible; and whether it be Christ, or the apostles, 
who have expressed any particular thing, makes no difference, 
since Christ by his command as truly writes as though it were 
with his own hands.! Yet, should we ask of this Church Father 
whether the very wording of Scripture is divine, we should 
receive a wavering answer. His method of allegory seems to 
insist upon the divine intent of every syllable and letter, and 
he declares his most settled belief that no error has been com- 
mitted in canonical Scripture.? “ Faith will totter if the author- 
ity of the divine Scriptures waver.” If any thing seems untrue 
in the Bible, he does not doubt that either the codex is corrupt, 
or the version false, or the passage ill understood by himself. 
And yet he elsewhere expressly declares the Bible to be rela- 
tively dispensable ; its whole dispensation is temporal: he will 
have no need of the Bible, except for instructing and disciplin- 
ing others, who is himself perfected by faith, hope, and char- 
ity Its variety of wording, at least in one instance, he 


1 “Vel potius per eum Dei Spiritus:’’ compare De consens. Evangl., I. 54. 
2 Ep. 82, Ad Hieron., 3. 8 De doct. Christ., I. 40 f. 
4 De doct. Christ., I. 39, 
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judiciously attributes to differences in the memories of its 
authors.1 | 

It is certainly, on the whole, a decided change for the better 
when we turn from Augustine to Jerome (} 420). It is indeed 
true that the latter was a “weariless composer of books,” 
“learned as no one else of his contemporaries,” but “spiritless, 
un-independent, and timid,” “much praised by his success- 
ors, but by no one more than by himself.” 2 By means, how- 
ever, of the learning for which he was in his own times justly 
praised, and despite the timidity of which he has been in mod- 
ern times as justly accused, Jerome was a great light in a dark 
land. His superiority to the degradation in which the science 
of biblical interpretation was then sunk, and as well to all 
other exegetes for a long time following, is undoubted and 
most praiseworthy. His pre-eminence was gained by his trans- 
lation of the Old Testament into Latin, from the original text 
rather than from the obscure and debased version of the LXX.; 
by the abundance of his resources, which were for his times 
marvellous; and by his rare discrimination and insight. His 
failure to grasp firmly and hold consistently the very principles 
toward which he was most inclined, and which were best 
adapted to secure a permanent value for his work: his vacillat- 
ing attitude toward the allegorizing of Origen and the follow- 
ers of Origen; his inconsistencies of practice, as contrasted 
with the general good quality of his theory, —all these things 
show us how far from being in the highest degree trustworthy 
as to his views of Sacred Scripture was the pre-eminent exegete 
of the Church Fathers. 
_ The condition of the Latin text when Jerome undertook his 
translation was —as is manifest from the nature of the case, and 
as is shown by the few remnants which have been edited by 
Ranke, Tischendorf, and others, and by the testimony of Jerome 
himself — most pitiful indeed. The use of Greek, which was 
common throughout Italy in the first centuries of the Christian 
Church, had by this time been nearly abandoned. Unlearned 
and irresponsible translators and emendators of the Latin text 
had been recklessly busy, until there were nearly as many 
forms of that text as there were manuscripts containing it.® 
At its best, this Old Latin version had not been very trust- 


1 De consens. Evangl., IT. 12, 27. 
2 Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T., IT. p. 262. 
8 “Tot sunt exemplaria paene quot codices:’’ Praef. in quat. Ev. 
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worthy, since its translation of the Old Testament was prob- 
ably a composite structure made upon the basis of the LXX. 
literally but unintelligently translated.! It is even doubtful 
whether we can speak of an Old Latin version in any strict 
sense of the word. To the fitness of Jerome for the task of 
translation, so far as great learning is concerned, the witness 
of Augustine may be called upon to testify: “ What Jerome 
does not know, no one of mortals ever knew.” In his later 
work as a translator, the purpose of which included the trans- 
lation of the entire Old Testament from the Hebrew (begun 
392 A.D. and finished 405 A.D.),? he broke away from the text 
of the LXX., and dealt freely, for the most part (though with 
not a few exceptions), with the original text. He also made 
the effort to give the real meaning, rather than by a slavish 
literalism to carry over the exact wording of the original. The 
principle of free rendering he openly avows,? and yet fre- 
quently departs from it: his departures consist either in Hebra- 
izing certain passages, or in letting certain false translations 
remain.* To such departures from avowed principle he seems 
moved by timid deference to the Old Latin texts, or by way 
of concession to the popular reverence for the Alexandrine 
version. The same strange combination of theoretic deference 
to the zpsissima verba of the sacred codex, and practical law- 
lessness in determining, in any given instance, what is the 
genuine text and what the true meaning of Scripture, which 
prevailed in the entire ancient Church, is seen in Jerome also. 
He rejects many of the traditional verbal interpretations, and 
yet introduces others of his own quite as objectionable. For 
example, he calls attention to the fact that the text of Gen. 
i. 1 is not in filio but in principio, and that therefore, only 
according to its true meaning, and not according to the trans- 
lation of the words, can it be understood of Christ; and yet 
he is so carried away by Jewish fables as to render Gen. xi. 28 
by the words, “in igne Chaldaeorum” (3x, Ur, being Hebrew 
for “light ”’). 

As might have been expected, the service of Jerome was 
little appreciated and much decried. Even Augustine, although 


1 Compare article ‘‘ Vulgata’’ in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopiadie. 

2 Death came upon him when, in his work of commenting, he had reached the 
thirty-second chapter of Jeremiah. 

38 Ep. 57, Ad Pammachium. 

4 Compare the brief but very valuable notices of Reuss, Geschichte der heil. 
Schriften N. T., II. pp. 187 ff. 
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in practice he used and praised the Latin translation of J erome, 
in his character of a dogmatist suspected and opposed the truest 
and best principles which underlay Jerome’s work. Neither in 
the earlier times, nor in those much later, have even the neces- 
sary emendations of its text been welcomed by most theorizers 
as to the infallible nature of Scripture upon bare assumptions 
called necessary to faith. In the view of Augustine, the Greek 
text of the LXX. might be pronounced inspired, and nothing 
should be disturbed concerning which the tradition of hb 
Church had once declared. The later times, however, compen- 
sated for the wrongs of the earlier; for the day came when the 
translation of Jerome was in its turn pronounced inspired. 
Much of the hermeneutics of this Church Father rests upon 
the false principles of his times. According to Diestel, both 
his theory and practice were continually vacillating.2 His op- 
position to the allegorizing of the Alexandrine school, and to 
its theory of a threefold meaning, came not so much from fixed 
and principled opposition to all allegorizing as from confidence 
in his own opinion touching what was, in each case, the proper 
way to conduct the process of allegorizing. Jerome, as well as 
they, considered that the Scripture contains all secrets because 
it is from the Holy Ghost. Theopneustically written, as well 
as revealed in all its parts and books, it can never, therefore, 
contradict itself. It must, however, be penetrated with the 
light of spiritual understanding. “ All that we read in the 
divine books glitters and shines indeed on the shell, but is 
sweeter in the marrow: let him that wishes to eat the kernel, 
break the nut.”? In explaining certain difficulties, he has 
recourse to the truth, — most pregnant, and yet, as all allego- 
rizers interpret it, most misleading, — “The letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life.’* Jerome holds, then, as did Origen, that 
only the spiritual interpretation will relieve the case of certain 
difficulties. The turpitudo litterae must be done away by at- 
tending to the decus intelligentiae spiritalis.2 Among such cases 
are the following: Methuselah, according to the chronology of 
the LXX., must have lived for fourteen years after the Flood, 
and yet he did not enter the ark with Noah;° Hagar treats 


1 By John Morinus and others. 2 Geschichte des A. T., pp. 97 ff. 

3 Ep..58, Ad Paulin., c. 9. 

4 Ep. 36 c. 11: ‘‘ Cum videatur Scriptura inter se esse contraria, utrumque verum 
est, quum diversum sit.’’ 

5 Comment. ad Arnos ii. 1. 

6 So also according to the Itala. The question seems to: have been much de- 
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Ishmael like a suckling, and carries him on her back, although 
he was eighteen years of age. Jerome, indeed, has a very nat- 
ural shrinking from the subject of Old-Testament chronology, 
and considers it fit to occupy only those who have no serious 
business. ‘ Peruse all the books,” says he,! “even of the Old 
Testament and the New, and you will find so great discord in 
respect to dates and numbers between Judah and Israel .. . 
that close attention to questions of this sort seems to be the 
part not so much of a studious man as of an idler (otzos7).” 

In spite, therefore, of his professed intent (formed, no doubt, 
in entire good faith) to adhere to the historical meaning, Je- 
rome as a matter of fact finds in the words of Scripture a “crop 
of senses and manifold meanings.” In accordance with his 
practical and working canon of interpretation, he declares that 
Job is full of meanings, and that there are as many figures of 
speech in Judges as there are princes of the people.2, Speaking 
of the clothing of the priests, he says, ‘“‘ Before I scan the mys- 
tical meaning, I will explain simply, after the Jewish fashion, 
the things which are written within.” ? In his understanding 
of prophecy and the prophetic portions of the Old Testament, 
Jerome exhibits the same admixture of good sense and sense- 
less mysticism, of insight into truth and bondage to error. His 
Fifth Book on Jeremiah, Diestel pronounces quite at the head 
of its age for its amount of historic sense. The same writer 
declares of this Church Father: “ His sober and firm rejection 
of the intoxicated millennarians is not his least praise; for this 
opinion, which even to-day so-called realism is so strongly 
patronizing, was wide-spread, and already showed a wonderful 
admixture of allegory and literalism.” 4 In the view of Jerome, 
the sufferings of Jesus Christ and the events of the Christian 
Church are the chief contents of the Old-Testament prophets: 
“ All the law and prophets prophesy concerning the passion of 
Christ.” ° But because the prophets must be believed by their 
contemporaries, they prophesied also of things shortly to come 
to pass.° The theory of the prophetic ecstasy for the writers 
of prophetic Scripture, he distinctly rejects: the prophets did 
not speak in a condition of unconsciousness, they understood 
what they were saying.’ He has, however, no difficulty in 
bated at this time. Augustine calls it famosissima; compare De civ. Dei, XV. 13. 
Jerome appealed to the Hebrew text for its settlement. 

1 Ep. 72, ¢c. 5. 2 Ep. 53, Ad Paulin., ec. 8. 3 Ep. 64, Ad Fabiolam, c. 9. 


4 Diestel, Geschichte des A. T., p. 105. 5 Comment. ad Zach. iv. 6. 
6 Comment. ad Isa. xxxvii. 30. 7 Praef. in Nahum. 
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finding from one to four or even a larger number of meanings 
in a single prophetic passage. Isa. xviii. 1 has a threefold sig- 
nificance (juazta historiam, juata tropologiam, juata vaticinium) ; 
Jerusalem in Ezek. xvi. 2 has four different meanings; the ser- 
aphims of Isa. vi. are sometimes the two Testaments, sometimes 
angels, sometimes the exiled kings of Judah. 

The reverence of Jerome before the prophetic and apostolic 
word is obvious: it is sometimes almost obtrusive.! He force- 
fully declares that no one but the Holy Ghost could have taught 
John, the rustic, the fisherman, the unlearned, to speak nobler 
things than Plato or Demosthenes knew.? He says of himself 
as the interpreter of Isaiah,® “ We do not wish that our words 
be praised, but that the sayings of the prophet be understood.” 
He makes a genuine and skilful stroke in behalf of the truth, 
when he wishes to have in interpreting the same spirit which 
the apostles had in dictating; for then it will be made appar- 
ent that there was as great majesty and breadth of true wis- 
dom in them as there was arrogance and vanity in the literature 
of their age. On the other hand, he seems to imply that the 
Divine Spirit, on account of their human frailty and the neces- 
sities of this life, sometimes withdrew from the prophets;* he 
elsewhere argues that the moral imperfections of an apostle 
must be expected to make themselves felt in his utterances.® 

Jerome asserts in strenuous form the organic unity of the 
two Testaments: both law and gospel have their origin from 
the same God, and are to be read with the same honor. He 
aims a blow at the heresy of Gnosticism by affirming that those 
who separate the Old and New Testaments must expect ever- 
lasting punishment.6 Yet he himself, on account of his superior 
perceptions of historic differences, discerns the inferiority of 
the Old Testament more clearly than belonged to his age. 
The righteousness of the law is not worthy, in comparison with 
the gospel, to be called righteousness at all.’ From the Chris- 
tian point of view, the times of the Mosaic Torah were times 


1 Compare Sonntag, De Doctrina Inspirationis, p. 99 f. 

2 « Quicquid enim aliis exercitatio et quotidiana in lege meditatio tribuere solet, 
illis [that is, the Apostles Peter, John, and Paul] hoc spiritus sanctus suggerebat, 
et erant juxta quod scriptum est dcodidaxro.”’ Ep. 53, Ad Paulinum, c. 4, 

3 Praef. ad lib. V. 4 Comment. ad Ezek. xi. 

5 Ad Gal. v. 12: “‘Nec mirum esse, si apostolus, ut homo, et adhuc vasculo 
clausus infirmo, vidensque aliam legem in corpore suo captivantem se et ducentem 
in lege peccati, semel fuerit hoc locutus, in quod frequenter sanctos viros cadere 
perspicimus.”’ 

6 Comment. in Eccles. xi. 7 Dial. con. Pelag., I. 4 f. 
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of ignorance:! its special enactments are worthless except as 
types of future things. It was designed to serve as a peda- 
gogue for a wanton people.” In order to believe that Moses 
and the prophets had a true knowledge of God, and were in- 
spired by him, it is necessary to believe also that they were 
only, as tt were, under the law. Of the prophets he does not 
hesitate to affirm that there is much obscurity in their writings, 
and great difficulty in understanding them; and this difficulty 
is partly due to their not observing the right sequence of time. 
For the prophets generally, and especially Nehemiah and Eze- 
kiel, did not observe the exact order of kings and dates. 

Moreover, this Church Father, when pressed by critical and 
ethical considerations, resorts more frequently than any of his 
predecessors or contemporaries to the virtual denial of the 
historical verity or moral perfection of Sacred Scripture. The 
ease of Hosea (i.-iil.) he justly considers a genuine cruz. 
The sin of David with Bathsheba (2 Sam. xi.), and the strife 
of the apostles (Gal. ii.) he holds, historically interpreted, to 
be impossible. Abishag (1 Kings i.) must pass for divine wis- 
dom, which the king loved in his last years with peculhar affec- 
tion. Ifa part of the history of the journey from Egypt is 
to be conceived of spiritually, as does the Apostle Paul (1 Cor. 
x. 1-11), Jerome thinks we may apply the rule also to the 
things which Paul omitted for lack of time:® thus are the geo- 
graphical impossibilities of the stations in the wilderness to be 
disposed of. Concerning the law of Deut. xxi. 12 f., he asks 
whether these things literally understood are not ridiculous.® 
He does not think it irreverent to show his own skill in the 
niceties of language by frequently accusing the apostles of sole- 
cisms in language: of Paul he expressly says that his language 
was that of the street (sermone trivit).’ 

We approach that which has been called the most significant 
phenomenon of the entire period, with respect to the history of 
the interpretation of the Bible, when we proceed to consider 
the so-called school of Antioch8 

The impetus toward that truly exegetical study of the Bible 
which this school exhibited is credited to Lucian and Doro- 


1 Dial. con. Pelag., IT. 18. 2 Comment. ad Gal. iv. 21-24. 
8 Tbid., iv. 8. 4 Comment. ad Jer. Laie 2. 
5 Ep. 78, In Fabiolam. 6 Ep. 21, 13. 7 Ad. Fol., 3, 1. 


8 See Neander, Church History, Boston, 1860, vol. II. pp. 352 ff.; Diestel, Ge- 
schichte des A. T., pp. 126-141, — who refers to Muenter, Commentatio de schola 
Antioch., Hafn., 1811, 
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theus,! who were both men of varied culture, and who, unlike 
the Fathers in general of the ancient Church, could read the 
Old Testament in the Hebrew text. “The time of its bloom- 
ing,” says Diestel, “begins with Diodorus, who was at. first 
archimandrite of a cloister in Antioch, and then, from 378 A.D. 
onwards, bishop of Tarsus.” He is considered to have been 
an avowed opponent of the allegorical interpretation, adhering 
to the naked letter of the Sacred Scriptures. His writing — 
Tis diapopa Gewptias Kal ddAyyopias — probably tried to establish upon 
certain fixed principles of hermeneutics a due regard for the 
higher contents of truth in the Bible, while rejecting both the 
arbitrary methods of Alexandrine allegorizing and the literalism 
of the Jewish construction. 

But it is Theodore of Mopsuestia (+ 429) who is, on account 
of his originality and strenuous adherence to the principles of 
historical interpretation, without an equal among the teachers 
of the ancient Church (6 é&yyyr7s) ; although he had no knowl- 
edge of either Hebrew or Syriac. Called “the Interpreter” 
(kar é€oxyv), “the teacher of the whole Church,” and greatly 
admired by his contemporaries in Syria, he was, years after his 
death, condemned as a heretic (not wholly, however, on account 
of his exegesis) in truly infamous fashion; and his influence 
upon the Church doctrine of Sacred Scripture was, most unfor- 
tunately for the Church, defamed and rendered of little account.? 
Of his numerous commentaries, nearly all are lost: only the 
Minor Prophets and certain fragments remain. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia was an avowed and intelligent oppo- 
nent of the mystical interpretation; he scorned the old-wives’ 
fables of the allegorists, and designed in his own Paraphrase to 
give a faithful picture of the historical sense. He was there- 
fore obliged to assume that there are different grades and kinds 
of inspiration: to the writings which go under the name of 
Solomon, he ascribed only the gift of wisdom, and not that of 
prophecy. Job he considered to have been composed by a Gen- 
tile writer. He rejected the mystical theory of the interpreta- 
tion of Canticles. He considered that the final purpose of the 
Old-Testament economy was to prepare the way for the new 


1 Compare Eusebius, VII. 32. 
. 2 The three most important monographs on the life and writings of Theo- 
dore are by Sieffert (Theod. Mops., V. Test. sobrie interpretandi Vindex, 1827); 
Fritzsche (De vita et scriptis Theod. Mops., 1836) ; and W. toe Water (De Theo- 
doro prophetarum interpret., 1837). 3 
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covenant in Christ: this purpose it accomplishes in part by its 
pedagogy of the nation Israel, and in part by typical and pro- 
phetic »yvvcas, historical exemplars, and definite prophecies. A 
true interpretation is thus found to strengthen faith in Christ, 
as we conclude from the lower in the Old Testament to the 
higher in the New. The unity of the two Testaments, and the 
right middle-point between the scant literalism of the Jews and 
the wanton allegory of most of the Church Fathers, Theodore 
found in his doctrine of the biblical type. The real philo- 
sophical foundation for the type is in the economic divine 
Providence: its reference is both to things actual and things 
promised; its essence consists in this, that God has prefigured 
something higher and future in the word and act of the an- 
cient covenant. In general, Theodore justly prefers his own 
humilis et demissa interpretatio to the lofty rvevparucy dupynows of 
more pretentious expositors. 

Yet even this Church Father—and how could the fact be 
otherwise ?— shows a want of historic proportions, and a fail- 
ure always to grasp the principle that the divine self-revelation 
is necessarily conformed to the conditions of historic growth, 
and therefore largely consists in this very growth. Diestel,} 
following the opinion of Toe Water, declares that Theodore 
combined the two traditional forms of representing the nature 
of prophecy. While admitting that all the writers of the Old 
Testament merit the name of prophets, he, on the one hand, 
asserted a difference in the prophetic gift which corresponded 
to the manifold nature of the biblical contents; and, on the 
other, seemed to hold that the prophets wrote in a condition of 
ecstasy, —such as did not, however, deprive them of self-con- 
sciousness. As to the fulfilment of prophecy he laid down the 
canon: Gras TUros pipnow exe Twa Tpds exeivo ovmep A€yeraL TUTos. 
He made the fulfilment and not the text of a prophecy decide 
as to its Messianic character: if a prophecy has not received ful- 
filment before Christ, it is to be regarded as fulfilled in him. 
Of the Psalms he judged only viii., xlv., and perhaps ex., to con- 
tain direct Messianic prediction. Unlike the preceding and 
contemporaneous writers of the Church, he held that the proph- 
ets neither knew nor prophesied any thing concerning the 
Trinity, the hypostasis of the Holy Spirit, or the deity of the 
Son. The unity of meaning in each passage is a canon of exe- 
gesis from which he does not intentionally depart. 

1 Geschichte des A. T., p. 132. 
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It is not difficult, then, to see why the opinions of Theodore 
upon the nature of Sacred Scripture should have been liable to 
suspicion and condemnation. He was an object of distrust 
because, for instance, he referred passages from the Old Testa- 
ment like Zech. ix. 9,10; Amos ix. 11 f.; and Mic. v. 2,—pri- 
marily to Zerubbabel, and only typically to Christ. There may 
also have been something unnecessarily exasperating in the 
manner of Theodore. He seems to have characterized the prev- 
alent interpretation as a mark “of extreme senselessness” 
(avoias tis éoxarys). How often on like points has ecclesiastical 
history repeated itself! How often has it been considered, even 
in these later days, as an attack on Christianity, and an act of 
disloyalty to Christ, to question the direct prophetico-Messianic 
reference of a given passage of the Old Testament! How often 
also have even learned ecclesiastics been driven into injustice 
by having their own views somewhat coarsely but truthfully 
characterized ; while they have passed over many another more 
dangerous heresy among the number of their supposed adher- 
ents, if only it were expressed in no disagreeable manner! 

Theodoret of Cyros (f about 457), the pupil of Theodore, 
retreated from the advanced position of his master, and is by 
no means always careful to observe the canons of the latter, or 
to refrain from senseless allegorizing. On the one hand, he 
shows his unwillingness! to charge the Holy Spirit with “ fa- 
bles” and ‘profane stories ;” he contrasts the “type ” with the 
“truth,” and what “the history taught” (7 peév ioropia édicakev) 
with what the believer in Christianity is to learn from it (ijpets 
8¢ pavOdvouey), for Scripture hath various forms of speaking for 
captivating its hearers.2 In special instances he departs from 
the accepted allegorical interpretations.? But, on the other 
hand, he regards —a significant departure from Theodore’s view 
— Ps. xxii. and Ixxii. and Amos ix. 11 f. as “ prophetico-Messi- 
anic,” he considers Gen. xlix. 10 as a onpeiov cadéorarov of the 
coming of Christ; and descends into the pitiful companionship 
of his contemporaries by referring the two bullocks of Lev. xvi. 
to the two natures of our Lord. His capacity for legend is also 
proved to be not much inferior to that of the other teachers of 
this period, by his basing the claim to inspiration for the Old 
Testament upon its miraculous reproduction by Ezra and trans- 


_ 1 See Diestel, Geschichte des A, T., p. 154. 2 Interrog. 52, In Gen. 
8 See Opp. ed. by Schulze and Noesselt, I. pp. 187, 307, as confirmed by Diestel 


(p. 134). 
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lation by the LXX.! Theodoret is, however, so penetrated 
with the grammatical sense as to see when the Greek of the 
New Testament is rhetorically inferior to the classic standard ; 
and so confident of its higher value ethically on account of this 
very lack of embellishment, as to acknowledge and proclaim the 
true state of the case.2 “God has let the language of Sacred 
Scripture remain as it was in the-beginning, but has poured 
through the same the clear streams of heavenly wisdom.” Al- 
though not doubting the inspiration of the Old Testament, 
Theodoret gives expression to many critical questionings: such 
as, Why was the serpent punished, when, according to Isa. 
xxvii. 1, the Devil spoke in him? How could angels eat, when 
uncorporeal? What did animals live upon in the ark? 

In fidelity to the historical meaning of Scripture, combined 
with disposition and ability to use it for the building-up of 
ethical and religious character, no other one of the Church 
Fathers of this period is the equal of Chrysostom (} 407). 
‘Never and nowhere,” says Reuss,’ “did Christendom in the 
ancient time enjoy a richer instruction from the word of Sacred 
Scripture, than flowed from the golden mouth of this preacher, 
whose biblical culture was indeed genuine and thorough.” The 
use of Scripture for edification, according to the declaration of 
2 Tim. ii. 16, is the prominent final purpose of Chrysostom, 
although he by no means shows a lack of acute critical judg- 
ment. The practical, rather than the polemical or dogmatic, is 
always uppermost in his intent and habit of utterance. A 
Christian whom he heard disputing with a cultivated pagan, 
and contending that in the elegant and exact use of the Greek 
language Paul was superior to Plato, he censured for defend- 
ing badly his own cause. His Homilies on Genesis, even in 
discussing the history of the creation, call attention chiefly to 
the philanthropy and goodness of the Creator. Love divine is 
regarded as having begotten in the divine mind such condescen- 
sion, that God thoroughly adapts his self-revelation and entire 
course of pedagogy to the low condition of the men of earlier 
times. The exhortation to consider how great is the ovyxara- 
Baois tov pyparov of Scripture is frequent with this Church 
Father. 


1 Praef. ad. Ps. 

2 In his Graec. affect. curat. Disputat., I. and VIII.; compare Neander, Church 
History, II. p. 393. 

8 Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. ©:, 1h pe 265, 
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In his views of the Christology of the Old Testament, 
Chrysostom is moderate and concessive. The Holy Spirit of 
Gen. i. 2 is to be understood as a certain life-giving energy 
(évepyeia tis wrexy). In Gen. i. 26, however, the form of address 
has reference to the Son, and is occasioned by the relative 
greatness of man, the event of whose creation is about to take 
place. The Christological reference of Isa. vii. 14, he justifies 
by an argument which even a modern critic pronounces the 
best ever yet brought forward for the Christological view; viz., 
that the word “sign” (nix) must signify some very unusual and 
highly important event. He adopts the doctrine of types, with- 
out, however, showing the same interest in maintaining the 
unity of the meaning of Sacred Scripture which we found to 
be the marked characteristic of Theodore of Mopsuestia. He 
holds that a certain godlike conception must be imposed upon 
the language of the Bible: the Bible is to be considered ac- 
cording to a twofold interpretation, by perceiving the things 
which are the objects of sense, and by receiving into the mind 
the objects of the understanding.t. In this way the offering 
of Isaac is a type of the revelation of Christ. Thus does the 
author find a kinship between type and antitype, which ena- 
bles him to reconcile the sensual and spiritual elements of 
Scripture, and to make clear to Christian consciousness its 
otherwise dark riddles. The Bible, therefore, contains the 
highest wisdom, the well-spring of knowledge By this law 
of interpretation, Chrysostom would without doubt explain the 
obscurity which he truthfully alleges to exist in the writings of 
the Old-Testament prophets. Indeed, these men, who speak 
of the past as well as of the future, frequently intersperse their 
prophecy with history, and project the past upon the future, 
in order to be obscure If they had declared every thing openly 
and plainly, they would have been slain, and their books de- 
stroyed. They, therefore, only foreshadow the real contents of 
truths which become clear by their fulfilment. Certain Psalms, 
as ii. and cx., are considered plainly “ prophetico-Messianic.” 
Although Chrysostom, in common with the Fathers gener- 
ally, held the doctrine that prophets and apostles were the 
organs of the Holy Spirit, —at any rate, in the indefinite sense 


1 Hom. in Ps. xlvi. : det Ocomper} riva mpooriOevar TH Adyw. TA bE aichnTa voovrTes, Ta be 
vonTa eKdexdmeEvot. 

2 Compare Neander, Der heil. Chrysostomus, Berlin, 1821. 

8 Hom. de proph. obscuritate. 
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that God may be said to speak through them,!— he neverthe- 
less expressly declares himself against the spirit of the doc- 
trine of verbal infallibility, when he says, “It is not necessary 
to examine closely the words, and test the reading apart, but 
to adhere to the general purpose of the writer.” His whole 
handling of Sacred Scripture obliges us to consider some of his 
particular expressions as rhetorical extravagances designed for 
practical religious ends. ‘Thus, when he beseeches the reader 
not to disregard any thing contained in the Bible, and declares 
that there is not a syllable or a vowel-point of Scripture in 
which great riches do not lie hidden,® he is not to be under- 
stood as enunciating the doctrine of verbal infallibility, but sim- 
ply as asserting the necessity for minute and reverential study 
of the divine Word.* Moreover, while in one place ® expressly 
asserting a divine origin for Scripture as the written divine 
word, he in another place ® does not hesitate to say that Paul’s 
words were spoken humanly, and that the apostle did not 
throughout enjoy grace, but was permitted to intermingle 
somewhat of his own originating. Yet Paul is the one whom 
this Church Father designates the teacher of the world and 
the harp of the Spirit. The merits of the different prophets, 
with respect to the use of language, he distinguishes by speak- 
ing of Isaiah as the most magniloquent (6 trav arpodyrav peyado- 
wv0Taros ). 

Both Augustine and Jerome (the latter by his Catalogue 
of Illustrious Men) offer testimony to the fact that immense 
industry was in their times spent upon the study of the Sacred 
Scriptures. According to Diestel, there was scarcely a writer 
of any consequence, in this period of Church history, who did 
not undertake to contribute something to the understanding 
of the subject. Yet little of this immense industry resulted 
in trustworthy exegesis, or in a tenable doctrine of the nature 
of the Bible. The result must, for the most part, be passed by 
in silence, as contributing nothing distinctive to our apprecia- 
tion of the age. Cassiodorus (7 562?) and Gregory the Great 
(7 604) —the latter of whom was one of the most important 


influences upon the doctrine of the Middle Ages— followed, | 


1 The mouth of the prophets is the mouth of God: see Hom. in Acta xix. 5. 

2 Hom. in cap. i. ad Gal., 10. 

8 Compare Hom. I. ad Gen.; Hom. XVIII. ad Gen. (especially 4); XXXVI. in 
Joan.; XXXVI. in Rom.; and see Sonntag, Doctrina Inspirationis, p. 101 f. 

4 See Grimm, Institutio theol. dogmat. Evangel., Jena, 1869, p. 116. 

5 Hom. in cap. i. ad Gal. 6 Hom. in Acta xlix. 1. 
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for the most part, the errors and uncertainties of their times. 
Gregory uses the doctrine of the threefold meaning of Scrip- 
ture (literal, allegorical, and moral); and, after the manner of 
his predecessors in orthodoxy, when pressed with difficulties 
in the literal or historical interpretation, he abandons it, and 
helps himself out with resort to allegory. 

The same extravagance of individualism and arbitrary ration- 
alizing which are inevitably the result in re-action of such 
views as those of the ancient Church, characterize the writings 
of Cosmas Indicopleustes (his only extant work between 530- 
000). He has perfect confidence in the infallibility of Sacred 
Scripture as taught in the Church tradition, and as well in his 
own ability to distinguish numerous types in the Old Testa- 
ment: yet he will not take the miracle of the divine care for 
Israel in the desert as literal (Deut. viii. 4, xxix. 5), but 
thinks rather that the people bought their clothing from the 
merchants whom they were continually meeting.! 

The commentators of the schools of Nisibis and Edessa, of 
whom Ephraim the Syrian (f about 578) was the most impor- 
tant, do not furnish any thing to throw light upon the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture in this period. They 
seem scarcely to have had any uniform and independent char- 
acter, but rather vacillate between the ranks of the pronounced 
followers of the school of Antioch and the more moderate fol- 
lowers of Origen.” 

During that portion of the entire period which we are now 
considering, Manichaeism took the place of Gnosticism as the 
principal heresy whose view of the Scriptures must be com- 
bated by the doctrine of the Church. But the opposition of 
this heresy to the reverence and use of the Old Testament was 
of the coarsest and most indiscriminating kind. In the extreme 
view of Manichaeism, the prophets of the Old Testament were 
devils, or at least inspired by devils; its god was the prince 
of darkness.2 The commands said by the Bible to have been 
issued to the Israelites by this god—such as those to steal, 
to exterminate the Canaanites, to take vengeance—are im- 
moral: the being who begrudged Adam the use of the tree 


1 See Diestel, Geschichte des A. T., p. 125. 

2 Diestel, Ibid., pp. 138 ff.; compare articles on Ephraim, Herzog and Plitt, 
Real-Encyklopadie, first and second editions. The works of Lengerke are the 
chief authority concerning Ephraim Syrus. 

3 See Diestel, Geschichte des A. T., pp. 111-117; and compare Fliigel, Mani, 
seine Lehre und seine Schriften, Leipzig, 1862; Epiphan., Adv. Haer,, LX VI. c. 30. 
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of life, craved the blood and fat of offerings, grew angry some- 
times with his friends and sometimes with his enemies, could 
not be the true God; nor could the writings in which God was 
so represented be Sacred Scriptures. According to this heresy, 
Jesus did away with all the Jewish laws, and the Catholic 
Church was entirely inconsistent in assuming a divine revela- 
tion to consist in laws which she did not herself observe. The 
prophets of the Old Testament are obscure and sensuous, in 
that their promises of future good to Israel have to do only with 
things of time and flesh. Contradictions between the Old 
Testament and the New —as, for instance, between Prov. vi. 6 
and Matt. vi. 34, and between Ps. cxxvii. 8 f. and Matt. xix. 
12—were freely pointed out. The shocking immoralities of 
its patriarchs and prophets led these objectors to declare that 
Moses, or whoever may have been the author of Genesis, has 
described lives worthy of reprobation rather than approval. 

It is, indeed, evident that the view of Manichaeism involved 
even greater loss of historic sense, in its power to appreciate 
the conditions of an historic revelation, than did the orthodox 
view. But it was, nevertheless, the normal and necessary 
re-action from those false assumptions of the catholic doctrine 
which grew out of the lack of this very same power. The 
failure to apprehend and develop (according to the thought 
found germinally in the writings of Irenaeus and Clement) the 
right idea of the Old Testament, as containing the history of-a 
divine discipline in various stages of unfolding, and in growing 
adaptation to the expanding wants of the race, deprived the 
Church doctrine of all power to render a rational answer to 
the objections of heretics. The doctrine of the unity, perfec- 
tion, infallibility, and equivalent value of all the parts of the 
Bible, grew into a shape which was in fact as untenable as it 
was made in opinion necessary to full orthodoxy. 

After reaching the year 600 A.D., we are in a position to 
describe, in all its principal characteristics, the Church doc- 
trine of Sacred Scripture down to the time of the Protestant 
Reformation. For nearly a thousand years, such a thing as 
development can scarcely be spoken of in connection with the 
history of this doctrine. We note at this point, therefore, some 
of the most important considerations which belong to the 
entire period. 

The distinguishing features of that view of the Bible which 


1 Compare Augustine, Con. Faustum, lib. XVI. c. 7, 8. 
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the Christian Church took from the time of Origen to that of 
Luther may be significantly expressed in the title, allegorico- 
dogmatic. As the very nature of this compound title would 
lead us to suppose, the view which it expresses resulted from a 
previous conflict and a subsequent fusion of two tendencies. 
Of these two tendencies, one was more freely speculative, the 
other more legal and more inclined to emphasize the value of 
ecclesiastical tradition. To both of these tendencies, as distin- 
guished from the historical and grammatical, allegory furnished 
the convenient and indispensable means of a satisfactory real- 
ization; and for both of them the abundant use of allegory 
was already a matter some centuries old. Since allegory lent 
itself so freely both to the speculative and to the dogmatic 
tendencies, we have, from its fusion with both, the following 
results: viz.,on the one hand, the allegorical and speculative 
method of interpreting and using Scripture; and, on the other 
hand, the allegorical and dogmatic. The former mixture be- 
longed, in the early part of this period, more especially to the 
Eastern Church, and the latter to the Western. That line of 
men whose thought and general influence were most powerful 
in combating heresy, and in giving traditional forms to the 
dogma of the ancient Church, —a line in which Athanasius, 
Augustine, and Gregory the Great stand pre-eminent, — gave 
to this doctrine of Sacred Scripture its more fixed condition. 
The Church doctrine of the Bible became, that is to say, a doc- 
trine in which the claims of both allegory and dogma, as dis- 
tinguished from history, grammar, criticism, and speculation, 
demanded satisfaction: it became the “ allegorico-dogmatic.” 
The manner in which the two classes of elements, the alle- 
gorical and the dogmatic, were allowed by different writers 
either to stand separate, or else were forced to fuse themselves 
together, has already been in part described. The nature of 
the assistance which allegory can render to dogma is obvious: 
he assistance is one upon which large demands are always 
likely to be made. But, in the period which we are now 
reviewing, the value of this assistance cannot well be over- 
estimated: it may be only imperfectly represented in the fol- 
lowing terms. 
- The allegorical interpretation of the Bible was itself, in some 
sense, a matter of tradition and traditional orthodoxy. But 
even the germs of a true theory of types were found scarcely 
anywhere else in the ancient Church than in the school of An- 
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tioch: they were found there only for a time, to have, so far as 
possible, their life crushed out. If, then, the unity of the two 
Testaments, and the use of the Old as a witness for the New, 
were to be maintained at all, this could be done only by the 
use of allegory. The temptation to enlarge the sphere of the 
double or triple meanings of Scripture, for polemical and apolo- 
getic uses, was very strong; and there was really no need to 
resist this temptation. To hold the principle of allegorical 
interpretation was necessary to unquestioned orthodoxy, and to 
the successful defence of the faith. Moreover, allegory offered ' 
that field for speculation, within the limits already set by the 
dogma of the Church, which active minds always require. And 
many who most insisted upon fixing the limits of doctrine by 
an appeal to authority were themselves most given to license 
in their handling of Sacred Scripture. So is it always: they 
who will make authority dominant in the Church are them- 
selves least willing to be controlled. In this aspect Augustine 
creates a peculiarly unpleasant impression. The allegory gave 
also.a desirable escape from the crude objections to Scripture 
which were brought forward by such few and doubtful attempts 
at criticism as the age produced. For even those who had no— 
difficulty with the monstrous fables that concerned the work 
of Ezra and the LXX. nevertheless had certain mental points 
which were sensitive to critical and historical and so-called 
scientific objections, and by which doubts could enter and mul- 
tiply themselves within their minds. We find, therefore, from 
Origen to Cosmas Indicopleustes and Gregory the Great, a prev- 
alent impression, or a distinct avowal of opinion, to this effect: 
Parts of the Old Testament are unhistorical, immoral, impossi- 
ble, unless they:are cleared up by the mystical interpretation. 
If the allegorizing of Sacred Scripture had been the beloved 
work of the pious for centuries, and if in it there was room for 
speculation, and relief from historical, critical, and ethical diffi- 
culties, why should not the pious continue this beloved work ? 
It became, however, more and more evident to certain minds 
in the Church, that the dogmatic use of the Bible must, at least 
at certain points, set limits to the allegorical interpretation. In 
some respects this interpretation was itself encouraged or com- 
manded by the dogma of the Church. But the interpretation 
needed also to be controlled by the dogma. This thought is 
very clearly expressed by Vincentius Lerinensis (+450), who 
clearly holds that it is necessary, on account of the so great 
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intricacies of such varied error, that the line of the interpreta- 
tion of the Prophets and the Apostles (the Bible in toto) should 
be according to the rule of the ecclesiastical and catholic mean- 
ing. Thus is the moral obligation which Tertullian emphasized 
made to acquire the force of a formal decree of recognized 
ecclesiastical authority. This claim, after gaining adherents, 
and enlarging itself, resulted in placing the interpretation of 
the Bible in a virtual and permanent dependence upon dog- 
matics. And yet its earlier exponents had a most difficult 
course to mark out for themselves and for the Church; for, 
without any well-defined principles, they must steer between 
the literalists, whom they called Judaizers, and those allegorists 
whom they considered as promoters of heresy. Rules fixing 
the desired limits were indeed attempted; but, as says Reuss, 
“ Alas! those who gave them were the first not to follow them.” 

The relation of tradition to Sacred Scripture was, throughout 
this entire period, not definitely fixed; indeed, it may be said, 
in the light of the whole history, that this relation still remains 
in certain particulars ill defined or not defined at all. A grow- 
ing tendency theoretically to co-ordinate Church authority with 
Sacred Scripture, and practically to subordinate the latter to 
the former, can, as we have already seen, be distinctly traced 
in this period. The fixed and authoritative form in which the 
Church knows the truths of the gospel was at first referred to 
apostolic tradition, and to the bishops appointed by the apos- 
tles as their successors, and as the depositaries of their doc- 
trine. Thus do Irenaeus and Tertullian, in opposition to the 
Gnostic heresy, appeal to the united and organic consciousness 
of the Christian Church.? This apostolic tradition is over the 
whole earth; and many tribes of barbarians who have believed 
in Christ are keeping the ancient tradition, written not with 
ink on parchment, but by the Holy Ghost upon their hearts. 
Yet how far such declarations were from the intention to erect 
tradition into an authority which should be a rival or antago- 
nist of Scripture, other declarations of the same Church Fathers 
clearly evince. Tertullian sees in the Bible the norm of faith, 
and asserts: ‘“‘ Whatsoever is wise against the truth, that shall 
be accounted heresy, even though it be ancient custom ;” “ Our 
Lord did not name himself consuetudo, but veritas.”? Certain 


1 Commonit., I. 2, and passim. 
2 Compare Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., III. 3; Tertullian, De praescr., ce. 17 ff. 
8 See De virg. vel., c. 1 f.; and compare De praescr., 19 and 38. 
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writings of Cyprian use almost precisely the same language, 
respecting Christ and the truth, as does Tertullian; and also 
lay down the fruitful principle, “ Consuetudo sine veritate ve- 
tustas erroris est.”! Yet these very declarations are a witness 
to the strife between two traditions, viz., that of Africa and 
that of Rome; the one of which was destined to conquer, and 
carry with its victory another view of the authority of tradition 
itself. 

Moreover, the necessity which was created by the appeal of 
all the various heretical sects to the Sacred Scripture, made 
itself felt with increasing force. Hilary, while declaring that 
faith should conform to the things which are written, is com- 
pelled also to remember that there is no one of the heretics 
who does not falsely claim this conformity for himself. Two 
forms of delivering the truth, two authoritative sources of the 
system of faith, Scripture and tradition (éyypados and dypados) 
thus came to be formally recognized. The same Church 
Father who declares on the one hand that he would not even 
believe the gospel unless the authority of the Church Catholic 
impelled him, also declares, on the other hand, that all things 
necessary to faith and morals are comprised in the Sacred 
Scriptures, and that the Christian system of truth will totter 
to its fall if the authority of these writings is suffered to 
waver. To the subject of tradition and Scripture we must 
return, however, in another connection. | 

Thus it came about, that at last an increasing interest in 
dogmatics and dogmatic orthodoxy, and repeated attempts to 
make tradition control the interpretation of Sacred Scripture, 
co-existed with the wildest vagaries of the imagination and 
with the most senseless and conscienceless handling of the 
Bible by additions of myth, mystical speculation, and apocry- 
phal story. In the minds of the people, the truth of the Serip- 
tures —of which they knew nothing at first hand — became 
inextricably interwoven with monkish inventions. Although 
the full development of this tendency did not manifest itself 
until long after the great Church Fathers whose names we have 
mentioned had-ceased to teach by word of mouth, it was only 
the legitimate issue of their positions and practices: its growth 
was constantly fed by their writings. 

The above statements may be illustrated by that conception 


1 Conc. carth., ec. 77, and Ep. 74. 
2 Augustine: compare De doctr. Christ., I. 37, II. 9. 
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of the Old Testament which we find prevalent at the dividing 


time of this entire period. This conception probably operated 


in several particulars to degrade the Christian life; it was, at 


least, intimately connected with forces which did so operate. 
Theocratic and priestly departures from the Christian idea of 
the Church, and of the true life in Christ, were fostered by the 
study of the Old Testament. The officers of the Christian 
Church came to be regarded as the successors of the Levitical 
priesthood ; even as early as Cyprian,! this same conceit ap- 
pears, which, in its more developed form, made the bishops and 
presbyters correspond to the Aaronites, and the deacons to the 
Levites, of the Mosaic ritual.2 They can exact obedience of 
the laity; who, if they refuse, are to be likened to Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram. The gifts to the priests, provided by the 
Levitical law, are still to be considered legal. Prayers and 
supplications are sacrifices.? Baptism is to be considered as a 
spiritual circumcision which should be accomplished on the 
eighth day from birth. The hortatory and edifying use of the 
Old Testament was, as we have already seen, habitually made 
the occasion for spiritualizing its history. The total result 


was to reduce to the real level of legend and myth the very 


history which it was intended to elevate by spiritualizing. 

The better uses of the Old Testament were seen especially 
in the singing of the Psalms in Christian worship, —a custom 
which very early became general. Scripture readings from the 
Old Testament are, indeed, mentioned by Justin Martyr * and 
Tertullian ;® the inducement to such a custom was near at hand 
in the practice of the Jewish synagogue. Two readings from 
the Old Testament, one from the history and another from the 
prophetic books, began the Christian services; the singing of a 
Psalm and the lesson from the Epistles or the Gospels followed 


these readings. The custom of reading the prophecies of Isaiah 


upon the week-days of the fast preceding Easter, was perhaps 
fixed as early as the fourth century. Accurate information 
concerning the use of the Old Testament in the public services 
of the Western Church is wanting, yet such use was doubtless 
very wide-spread.® 


1 Ep. LXV. 2, LXVII. 1, 2, LXXIT. 3, 5: Antecessores nostri. 

2 So Isidore of Seville, in his De officiis ecclesiasticis. 

8 The Apostolic Constitutions contain these views. 

SADOL.L. ¢. 67. 5 De praescr., c. 36; De anima, c. 9. 

6 So Diestel justly concludes from Augustine’s utterances concerning the 
Canon: see Geschichte des A. T., p. 144 f. 
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In all the period of the ancient Church, the prevalent views 
concerning the nature of revelation and inspiration were not so 
conceived or defined as to enable us to lay in them any sure 
and tenable basis for a doctrine of Sacred Scripture. ‘The 
wide credence given to the fables regarding the miraculous 
inspiration of the translators of the Alexandrine version, and 
the work of the priestly redactor of the Old Testament, must 
diminish our estimate of the value of the testimony of the 
Church Fathers. Opinion differed as to the inspiration and 
divine authority of the apocryphal books of the Old Testa- 
ment. Epiphanius! quotes from Sirach as Sacred Scripture ; 
and Ambrose? from Tobit, calling the author of this apocry- 
phal book by the name of prophet. Theodoret quotes from 
the Third of Maccabees as sacred authority.2 On the whole, 
the ancient and important distinction between canonical and 
inspired Seripture appears in this portion of the period very 
nearly to fade away. Another kind of inspired product, how- 
ever, was being elevated to a preponderance of authority as 
compared with the sacred writings of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The Church tradition, as expressed in the opinions 
of the ancients, and especially in the decrees of synods, was 
coming to be regarded as in a definitive and authoritative 
manner inspired.2 A certain ascription of authority to tradi- 
tion belongs, indeed, to the conception of the Church, and to 
the earliest times of her history. The growth of that view 
of tradition which reduced exegesis to complete submission to 
dogmatism belongs, however, to the latter half of this period. 
According to Sonntag, even as early as the fourth century the 
appeal to tradition was more frequent in religious matters than 
to the Scripture itself.® 

That truly philosophical, biblical, and generous view of the 
work of the Divine Spirit which prevailed amongst the best of 
the more ancient Church Fathers was by no means wholly want- 
ing in these later centuries. Chrysostom believes, that without 
the Spirit there would be neither prayer, nor wisdom, nor offices 
in the Church: it is not possible to say any thing revered, or 
think any thing right, or do any thing admirable, unless the 
Holy Spirit come upon the things said and the things thought 


1 In his Ancora (‘Ayxvpwrds), c. 2. 2 Hexaem., lib. VI. c. 4. 

8 Comment. in Dan. xi. 7. P 
4 Compare Sonntag, De Doctrina Inspirationis, p. 92.’ 

5 See Sonntag, Ibid., pp. 92 ff. 6 Ibid., p. 95. 
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and the things done! All Christians rejoice in the gift of 
inspiration ; for, as Theodoret declares,? “of old the prophets 
alone shared in the spiritual gift, but now all that believe 
attain this grace.” 

The ancient Christian Church did not do well by itself, nor 
by the doctrine of Sacred Scripture, in anathematizing the 
school of Antioch and rejecting its hermeneutical principles. 
With the exception of Theodore of Mopsuestia and his follow- 
ers, we find all the teachers of this period tending toward the 
continued neglect of the critical, grammatical, and historical 
elements in exegesis, and toward submitting the scientific judg- 
ment and practical uses of the Bible to tradition.. With the 
extinction of the school of Antioch, the Church Catholic aban- 
doned for centuries the attempt to construct a scientific inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures; from this time onward, tradition 
ruled almost undisputed in exegesis,—so far as we can even 
speak of the existence of exegesis. The dicta of the Fathers 
about the Bible largely took the place of research into the 
Bible itself. 

Certain improvements in the general doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture are, however, to be traced from this school downward 
through the entire subsequent portion of the period. “The 
fortunate combination of the skilful historic spirit, and the 
practical, edifying turn of mind,” which Chrysostom employed, 
could scarcely have failed, says Reuss, “under more happy 
circumstances, to have been of the most healthful influence 
upon the advance of biblical study, and upon the position 
of Sacred Scripture with reference to theological science.” ® 
Even in the lack of such happy circumstances, this kind of 
influence was not wholly lost. To the example of the school 
of Antioch, and to the lingering objections of Gnosticism, the 
fact is due, that more emphasis came to be laid upon the merely 
preparatory nature of the Old Testament. Somewhat less of 
wildness and rawness in allegorizing distinguished, on the 
whole, the writers of the fifth and sixth centuries. But best 
of all was that continued use of the Bible for the practical 
ends of the Christian life, which, although it was for the most 
part —and so far as the people were concerned — only indirect 

1 De es Pent., Hom, I., 4 passim: compare the spurious work De Spiritu 
Sancto. 


2 Comment. ad Heb. ii. 4. 
3 Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T., II. p. 265. 
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and mediate, was nevertheless the great source of the ethical 
and religious quickening and culture of Christendom. 

After giving the utmost possible credit to the first six centu- 
ries, it still remains true, that the Christian Church entered the 
period of the Middle Ages without any consistent and tenable 
conception of the real nature of those sacred writings upon 
which her leaders bestowed so much of misplaced diligence, 
and concerning the general divine origin and authority of which 
she was so justly convinced. 


FROM 600 A.D. TO 1517 A.D. 


“From the time of Gregory the Great to that age which is 
commonly called scholastic, not a single writer appears,” says 
Sonntag,! “who enters upon an independent path in respect to 
our subject of research (in nostra re). The office of ecclesias- 
tical tradition, especially in the form of that authority which 
the recognized leaders of the Church acquired for themselves, 
was for centuries constantly invoked in the interpretation of 
Scripture. Exegesis thus became the art of collecting with 
diligent but slavish research the opinions of the earlier teachers 
like Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose, and Hilary. The collectors 
of such opinions became in their turn recognized media or even 
apparent sources of the traditional interpretation: men like 
Isidore of Seville, Beda, Alcuin, and Hrabanus Maurus, also 
acquired the position of authorities in the Church. But, as 
Reuss asserts, most of that which the still later ages borrowed 
from the last-mentioned authorities —as being after the ninth 
century nearer at hand and better known—is in reality to 
be found in the works of Augustine, Jerome, and Ambrose. 
Learned abbots and bishops won the regard of their contempo- 
raneous subordinates in office, and the consideration of posterity, 
by collecting and publishing in available forms the treasures of 
exegesis received from the ancient Church. This work took 
either the form of selections and excerpts from the commentaries 
of some great teacher of the earlier times, or of compilations 
of extracts quoted from antiquity and made into commentary 
upon some portion of the sacred text. To the former class 
belong rather the works of Cassiodorus, Primasius, Florus 
Magister, Prosper Aquitanus, Paterius, Odo of Clugny, and 
John of Damascus: to the latter, those of Andreas of Caesarea, 
Procopius, Olympiodorus, Isidore of Seville, Beda Venerabilis, 


1 De Doctrina Inspirationis, p. 112. 
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Claudius, and the Patriarch Photius.) The effort of Charle- 
magne to foster biblical learning did not fall into a soil favora- 
ble to its flowering and fruitage. The attempts at such learning 
made by Alcuin (f 804) and Hrabanus Maurus (+ 856) lacked 
spontaneity of life and originality: since the former confessedly 
wrote, ‘‘using more the sense and wording of the Fathers than 
trusting aught to his own imagination,” and guarding by a very 
cautious style against introducing any thing contrary to their 
opinions; while the latter aimed at giving in their own lan- 
guage, or in abbreviated forms of his own, simply what he found 
in the Latin and Greek sources. But Alcuin and Hrabanus 
were followed by others, even more flat and spiritless. Of the 
glosses, marginal and interlinear, those of Walafrid, abbot of 
Reichenau:({ 849), Peter Lombard, bishop of Paris (} 1164), 
and the Postillae of Hugo of Sancto Caro (+ 1263), are worthy 
of especial mention. Philological scholia, arranged in the 
order of the alphabet, although almost wholly without value 
in themselves, made the beginnings of Greek lexicography. 
Catenae, or rows of expository passages selected from various 
authors, and oftentimes apparently without any self-consciously 
recognized principle to hold them together, abounded in these 
centuries.2, Many of these Catenae Patrum are by unknown 
authors, and serve chiefly to exhibit the mental vagaries of their 
compilers, and the degradation which attached itself to the bib- 
lical hermeneutics of the age. Of the time still later, Diestel 
declares: “ The Sentences of Peter Lombard were incomparably 
more frequently commented upon than the Bible.” ? Even the 
work of the successors of Nicolas of Lyra was not essentially 
different in principle from the foregoing. Among them should 
be especially noted the names of Alphonsus Tostatus (7 1454), 
whose collected works fill twenty-seven folios (“ hic stupor est 
mundi, qui scibile discutit omne”’), but whose comment is for 
the most part barren speculation and dogmatizing; and Jacob 
of Valentia (+ 1492), whose acquaintance with Hebrew and 
-yabbinical learning only served to form a union between the 
“blind zeal of the renegade’ and “the frivolous preposterous- 
ness of the Talmudist.” 

In determining the dogma of this portion of the period, 


1 See Reuss, Geschichte der heil Schriften N. T., IT. pp. 268 ff. : 

2 Compare Fritzsche, article Exeg. Sammlungen in Herzog and Plitt’s Real- 
Encyklopadie. 

3 Geschichte des A. T., p. 201. 
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although the Bible is still appealed to as constituting a divine 
authority, it is the Bible only as received and interpreted by 
ecclesiastical tradition. The redeeming feature of the earlier 
centuries —viz., the use of the Word of God to build up the 
individual soul and the Church with ethical and spiritual truth 
—was now almost lost out of sight; for the minds of biblical 
students turned to Greece and Rome, rather than to the New 
Testament, to find the practical rules of morals. What may 
be called the theocratic use of the Old Testament became the 
characteristic ethical use of the entire Bible. The numerous 
books which treat of the duties of the clergy in the divine 
cultus especially exhibit this truth: among these books, the 
three libri of Hrabanus Maurus, ‘“ De Clericorum Institutione,” 
are worthy of particular mention. Types are found by this 
author for the chorepiscopi, in the seventy elders; for the 
lectores, in the command of Ezek. xxxiii.; for early mass and 
vespers, in the morning and evening sacrifices of Mosaism ; 
and for the vigils, in Ps. cxix. Agobard (} 840),! Theodulf 
(+ 821),? and other contemporaneous writers, appeal to the Old 
Testament in behalf of ecclesiastical usages; basing their 
appeal either upon parallels or analogies, or upon the direct 
authority of the Mosaic law over Christians. For ceremonies 
and festal seasons, and even for the single portions of the 
priestly vesture, an appeal is taken to the cultus of the Old 
Testament. 

Naturally enough, the growing favor shown to celibacy did 
not venture to appeal to Mosaism; but certain particular He- 
brew laws relating to wedlock, such as that of Ley. xix. 20, and 
the laws forbidding marriage to those of too near consanguinity, 
were held to be in force. Marriage with a brother's widow 
was, however, by decree of council, declared incest: by another 
decree, a woman was forbidden to be the wife of two brothers. 
The taking of interest on borrowed money was early condemned 
by ecclesiastical decree: the Church Fathers generally con- 
demned it on the ground of an appeal to the Mosaic law. 
The Old-Testament dietary enactments were now revived: the 
enjoyment of cranes, storks, and hares as food was forbidden 
(Zacharias, 751); the penitential books of the time made many 
provisions for purging meats, in a way directly contrary to the 
thought of Christ, but conformable to the spirit of the Old 
Testament. The unity in origin and final purpose which can 

1 De dispensatione eccl. rerum. 2 De ordine baptismi. 
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be shown to exist between the Old Testament and the New 
thus became conceived of as an identity in particulars. Theo- 
retically the Old Testament was regarded as the Word of God 
throughout, in the most strenuous meaning of the phrase: 
practically it was, as we have already seen, exalted above the 
New. Some writers, however, and pre-eminently among them 
Isidore of Seville (f 686), maintained the unity in origin of both 
Testaments, but considered the New to be related to the Old 
as the fruit is related to the radix.1 The latter is, therefore, to 
be regarded as occupying a much lower level; and one proof of 
this is in the fact that the Old Testament commanded marriage, 
while the New commands virginity. The cause of this inferiority 
lay in the moral weakness of the people to whom the Mosaic law 
was addressed.? 

Through all these centuries, the would-be interpreters of the 
Bible were, for the most part, utterly unfitted for a trustworthy 
performance of their task. The age with truth confessed its 
inferiority in the person of Bede the Venerable (7735) (nostra 
pusillitas): its genius even was to be denominated zngeniolum. 
But its real weakness did not le so much in those matters in 
which it was most self-consciously lacking. The adoption of 
the principle of servile dependence upon authority, and the 
almost total lack of a critical or even an ordinary knowledge of 
Greek and Hebrew, forbade the attainment of any trustworthy 
exegesis. Both these hinderances are seen, for example, in the 
case of Alcuin. According to this learned writer, all Scripture 
is not only divinely inspired, but needs to be understood in 
accord with the catholic tradition.2 The little knowledge of 
Hebrew which Alcuin had, served him, therefore, only for keep- 
ing within the bounds of tradition, and for indulging himself 
at the same time in absurd allegory upon the basis of a false 
etymological handling of Hebrew words, especially of Hebrew 
proper names. 

The stress which was laid upon the words of Sacred Scripture 
was, in this age, most felt in the form of etymological conceits 
which gave opportunity for the mystical interpretation of oth- 
erwise insignificant passages. Thus Walafrid, in his “ Glossa 
ordinaria,” finds, in the words of Exod. vi. 20, such wonder- 
ful truths as follow: Amram is pater excelsus, which is Christ ; 
Jochebed is Dei gratia, which signifies the Church: from Christ 


1 See Isidore, De officiis eccl., I. c. 11. 2 Sentent., lib. I. c. 20. 
3 De fide, lib. I. c. 2. 
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and the Church, Moses is born, which is the spiritual law; and 
Aaron, which is the true priesthood, or the clergy. In this 
fashion it was, of course, not difficult to prove the truth of the 
statement of Bede the Venerable: “*The fecundity of the Sacred 
Scriptures is such that a single verse, which we are wont to 
write in a brief line, will fill many pages with the sweetness 
of its spiritual and inner meaning.” } 

The use of the allegorical interpretation still continued to 
be the resort of minds which craved some form of freedom 
from the limits of tradition and dogmatism, or found difficul- 
ties in the historical and ethical statements of the Bible, or 
wished to secure a more effective and impressive use of all its 
portions for purposes of ethical and religious instruction. The 
effort was rarely or never made to interpret an entire verse of 
Scripture in its textual, contextual, and historical setting, by 
any of the numerous commentators between 600 A. D. and 
1100 A. D. Haymo (} 853), whom Erasmus praised for his 
marvellous simplicity and perspicuity, is, according to Diestel, 
distinguished from all his contemporaries in that he attempted 
to render the meaning of an entire verse by paraphrase and 
exposition. Isidore of Seville? distinguished three meanings 
in the Bible, — the historical, the tropological, and the mystic; 
and this theory of threefold interpretation, on account of its 
convenient relations to the doctrine of the Trinity, found after- 
ward especial favor. Isidore can dispense altogether with the 
historical meaning of a passage when this becomes desirable: 
he follows Augustine in using the mystical meaning to refer 
the intoxication of Noah directly to the passion of Christ. 
The confusion of tongues at Babel, however, he rationalizes: 
* Deus dicendi modos et formas in diversis loquelarum generi- 
bus divisit.” Four meanings of Sacred Scripture — the histori- 
cal, the allegorical, the tropological, and the anagogic — were 
discovered by other writers of the two following centuries, es- 
pecially by Bede the Venerable and Hrabanus Maurus. There 
are four senses of Sacred Scripture, according to Alexander 
of Hales (71245) also: since the first truth is trinal and yet 
one, the mode of the knowledge of the first truth is three in 
one; one is literal, and the spiritual is threefold, — anagogic 
with reference to the Father, allegorical the Son, tropological 
the Holy Spirit. “The author of Sacred Scripture,” says 


1 Tn Cant., lib. IV. 2 De ordine creat., c. 10; and De fide cath., II. ce. 20. 
3 Summa, P. I. qu. 2, membr. 3, art. 2 ff., especially art. 4. 
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the great Thomas Aquinas (} 1274),! “is God, in whose power 
it is to accommodate not only the utterances to the thing 
to be signified (which even a man can do), but also events 
themselves: . . . that first significance, therefore, in which 
the words signify the events, pertains to the first meaning, 
which is literal; but that in which the events signified by 
the words in them signify other events, is called the spiritual 
sense.” It is in this spirit that Jacob of Valentia considers 
David to be the greatest of all the prophets (compare 2 Sam. 
xxii. 1-3), and thinks that David foresaw, in the history of his 
trials with Absalom, the entire passion of Christ (compare Ps. 
iii.). In the opinion of Jacob, Ps. iv. contains references to 
the conception and miracles of our Lord, to the Pharisees of his 
time, and to the eucharist. The fourfold construction of the 
Psalter has reference to the four Evangelists; the three-cornered 
cithera, to the Trinity, to the three theological virtues, and to 
the three marks of blessedness. 

The occasional declarations of allegiance to the historical 
meaning and the unity of Sacred Scripture, which meet us in 
_the earlier dates of all these centuries, are, for the most part, 
insincere and fruitless; but from the twelfth century onward 
an improvement in this regard is manifest. We find Christi- 
anus Druthmar, monk of Corbey in the earlier half of the 
ninth century, declaring his intention to follow the historical 
sense rather than to spiritualize (studuz plus historicum sensum 
sequi quam spiritalem).2 But it does not appear that the rule of 
Druthmar was adopted otherwise than so as to lay in the his- 
torical meaning a presumably good foundation for the mystical. 
Thus Alcuin declares,’ “The foundations of history must first 
be laid, in order that the gable of allegory may be more nicely 
superimposed upon the former structure.” The historical mean- 
ing was but milk for babes, in the esteem of these strong men 
of the mystical exegesis. It was, however, a decided gain to 
the cause of biblical interpretation, even to feel the necessity 
of understanding more thoroughly the historical meaning; 
although this meaning was to be understood only for the sake 
of its service as a foundation to the other two or three mean- 
ings. The feeling of this necessity, Isidore of Seville mani- 
fests; and Bonaventura (+1274) goes so far as to declare, 
‘He who scorns the letter of Sacred Scripture will never rise 


1 Summa, P. I. qu. 1, art. 10. 2 Proleg. in Matt. 
8 Interrog. et respons. in Gen., vol, C. p. 559 of Migne. 
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to a knowledge of its spiritual meanings.” Since, however, 
it was not scholarly exegesis, but ecclesiastical dogmatics, 
which was to furnish the key to all the meanings of the Bible, 
and since the allegorical interpretation was still the resort of 
the dogmatist in case of difficulties with the historic meaning, 
interpretation remained substantially in servile dependence 
upon medieval philosophy and theology. ‘“ What wonder,” 
asks Diestel, “if, in this age of system-making, the very name 
of biblical theologian became an object of scornful ridicule?” 
What wonder, indeed, since the same thing has repeatedly 
happened in times much nearer our own, and even more filled 
with the conceit of their own devotion to the Bible as the 
source of all Christian doctrine! Even Abelard (71142) con- 
formed to the characteristics of his age: the “ historical” por- 
tion of his exposition of Gen. i. and ii. is full of mysticism, 
tradition, and fancy, as well as crude naturalism.? 

By free use of the mystical interpretation, Sacred Scripture 
could be regarded as the source of every species of knowledge. 
Its own origin being in the inimitable divine wisdom, every 
thing rightly known under the name of wisdom —so thinks 
Hrabanus Maurus*—may be derived from this one source. 
Christianus Druthmar found the three kinds of philosophy in 
the Sacred Scriptures: the physical in Genesis, the ethical in 
Proverbs, the logical in the Song of Solomon.’ The Bible is 
such a wonderful treasure-house of lofty ethical and religious 
truths that Bonaventura* might well boast of its four dimen- 
sions (latitudo, longitudo, profunditas, and sublimitas); but 
Hugo of Saint Victor® (fF about 1141) goes so far as to declare 
that full and perfect truth is found in its books;-and John 
of Salisbury (71180) imagines that its letter-points are full 
of divine mysteries.2 The Old-Testament patriarchs were sup- 
posed by many writers of this time to have been very deeply 
instructed in the mysteries of the kingdom of God,—even in 
those mysteries which-for other men came to light only through 
the revelation of the New Testament. Roger Bacon (f+ about 
1294) went so far in his “ Opus Majus” as to attribute to them 
a knowledge of Trinitarian and Christological mysteries: this 


1 Fragments of this work are collected in the Thesaurus novus anecdotorum, 
of Martene and Durand, Paris, 1717, V. pp. 1363-1416 : compare Diestel, Geschichte 
des A. T., pp. 189 ff. . 

2 De cler. institut., TIT. c. 2. 3 Exposit. in Matt., c. 1. 

4 Prooem. of his Breviloquium. 5 Erud. didasce., lib, IV. ¢. 1. 

6 “ Singuli apices divinis pleni sunt sacramentis.”’ 
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he did on the ground of the Book of Enoch and the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs. The scholastic philosophy 
attempted, as a matter of course, to justify itself by the Bible, 
and found no difficulty in so doing. It found no difficulty, 
because it of necessity prejudged the Bible by its own specu- 
lations. “If the Church,” says Reuss, “had made up the dif- 
ference between Christ and Moses, she would have reconciled 
them both with Aristotle:” so purely was all her real inter- 
est withdrawn from the historical study of Scripture, and 
concentrated upon scholastic logic and philosophy. But the 
reconciliation of Moses and Christ with Aristotle could not 
be dealt with as a problem to be solved in earnest: the validity 
of the dialectic method was so undisputed, and the interest in 
the real meaning of the Bible so weak, that the “sacred text 
itself furnished not so much the real subject, as the mere occa- 
sion, of disputation.” Thomas Aquinas, therefore, indulges, 
as might be expected, in much refined dialectics; although he 
showed his devotion to a quasi-exegesis by commenting upon 
Job and the first fifty Psalms, and by dictating in his dying 
moments an exposition of Canticles. He considers, for exam- 
ple, that the relative position of the name Satan in Job iu. 1 
shows the bad to be only an accessto of the good; he thinks the 
question of God to Satan could not have been, “ What didst 
thou?” because the deeds of demons often happen ex divina 
voluntate, although the intention of the demons is not the less 
bad. 

If we may trust the very probable opinion of Reuss,! the two 
tendencies (the allegorical and the dogmatic) which had for- 
merly been separated in the Christian Church now came quite 
wholly together upon the common ground of tradition. ‘The 
advocates of the former tendency could find what pleased them 
in the now traditional allegory of Church authority; the latter, 
in the now traditional dogma. To scholastic mysticism the 
barest and dryest portions of the Old Testament offered the 
richest fields for interpretation; since they were so much less 
previously occupied by any fruits of moral truth already grown, 
that the seeds of new truth could better be sown there by the 
moralizing process. Nor is it strange that the very book con- 
cerning the ethical character and advantages of which the Jew- 
ish rabbis had had most of doubt —viz., Solomon’s Song — 


1 Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T., II. pp. 275 ff. 
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was especially inviting to the mystics of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries. “Its interpreters were innumerable.” | 

And yet, long before the time above-mentioned, and, indeed, 
during all the later portion of this period, the germs of more 
thoroughly historical and critical views occasionally made them- 
selves manifest. 

An anonymous writing contained in the Benedictine edition 
of the works of Augustine,! and ascribed to a British monk of 
the seventh century, is of peculiar interest in this connection. 
This writing attempts the right construction of the miracles of 
the Old Testament upon the principle, that, since the time of 
his rest from the work of creation, God has only governed 
nature, but he has produced no changes in the original consti- 
tution of each created thing. Nothing in thé plagues of Egypt 
is to be understood, therefore, as exceeding the bounds of nature. 
The Red Sea was frozen for the passage of the Israelites by an 
icy wind: the standing-still of sun and moon at the command 
of Joshua must be understood so as not to destroy the general 
principle. The disposition to limit the alleged divine working 
by the laws of nature is unique with this unknown early writer, 
but it contains the germs of subsequent English Deism. The 
faint movings of the critical spirit, and the dim feeling of the 
necessity of grappling with Old-Testament difficulties in a 
thoroughly historical way, appear in the “ Quaestiones”’ of Pho- 
tius (f 890).2. This writer finds the motive to his undertaking 
in the apparent contradictions of the Bible; such as, for exam- 
ple, that Moses himself commands the Levites to murder their 
brethren, although the Decalogue forbids killing. Archzeolo- 
gical inquiries, such as why the eating of torn beasts was for- 
bidden, and why David was clothed with an ephod (compare 
2 Sam. vi. 14); rabbinical speculations, such as why Moses 
calls the earth doparos (compare Gen. i. 2), and why Noah re- 
ceived no punishment for his drunkenness, — are propounded 
and discussed in these “ Quaestiones.” This author rejects the 
fable as to the miraculous translation of the LXX., and 
considers the translation rather as being the cause of many 
obscurities. 

But it is to the twelfth century that Diestel ascribes the more 
definite beginnings of that spirit of increased inquiry and free- 
dom, —as distinguished from the passive transmission of tradi- 


1 Paris, 1837, tom. IIT. part ii. pp. 2719-2790 : De mirahilibus Sac. Scrip 
2 Collected by Angelo Mai, Nova Collectio, tom. I. and IX , Rome, 1825. 
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tional views, — which he is pleased to call pre-eminently “the 
spirit of the Germanic peoples.” Abelard contested the view 
which held to the infallibility of Sacred Scripture on the ground 
that its author, the Holy Spirit, is infallible. The Bible is in- 
deed to be placed, for consistency and certitude, much above the 
writings of the Church Fathers; but the prophets and apostles 
show many errors. Of these errors, many are due to the cus- 
tomary ways of regarding matters in those times, and are not 
to be judged by strict scientific standards; more, however, are 
due to transcribers and expositors: so that, if any thing in 
Scripture strikes us as absurd, we are not to say that the author 
did not hold the truth, but that the manuscript is false, or the 
expositor erred.!. This writer made distinctions in the various 
portions of Scripture, and attributed more authority, even in 
the New Testament, to the Gospels than to the Epistles. 
Abelard’s ranking of the books of the Bible is not substantially 
unlike that of Hugo of St. Victor, who places the Gospels in 
the first rank of the New-Testament writings, and the rest of its 
books in the second: the latter, however, unlike Abelard, appar- 
ently would not make a wide chasm between Scripture and the 
Church Fathers. Hugo could add, that, in the third rank, the 
Decretals have the first place; then the writings of the sacred 
doctors, like Jerome, Augustine, etc.” 

The practical uses of the Bible for furnishing the grounds of 
salvation and of an ethically noble life began more to be dwelt 
upon by the writers of the twelfth and two succeeding centu- 
ries. Salvation, and building up in love, are more clearly seen 
to be the highest final purpose of Sacred Scripture. “The fruit 
of Sacred Scripture is fulness of felicity,” says Bonaventura ; ° 
not its hearers, but its doers, are justified, teaches Hugo ;* and 
Abelard insists that instruction ip morals is the highest profit 
from the knowledge of the Bible. The view which insists upon 
the certainty, that, to a mind prepared by the Holy Spirit and 
opened to all ethical and religious verity, Christ will be revealed 
in his fulness through the Scriptures, is clearly and beauti- 
fully expressed by the leading authors. ‘The Holy Spirit,” 
says Albertus Magnus (+ 1280), “is the doorkeeper (ostearzus ) 
of Scripture ;” faith in Christ shed abroad in the heart is, ac- 
cording to Bonaventura, the lamp and door for the whole Bible. 
Hugo, however, seems rather to make a knowledge of certain 


1 Sic et Non, Prologus. 2 Erud. didasc., IV. 2. 
3 Breviloquium, prooem. 4 Erud. didasc., V. 10. 
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dogmatic points the condition of a right allegorical or spiritual 
understanding of Scripture. 

Elements of a more definite theory of the prophetic writings 
also appear at this time. In the view of Peter Lombard, 
prophecy is to be defined as inspiration or divine revelation truly 
announcing future events: “inspiratio vel revelatio divina re- 
rum eventus immobili veritate denuncians.” There are four 
kinds of this ‘divine inspiration or revelation ;” viz., by deeds, 
by words, and by those things which seem to be done or said. 
The prophetic gift of David was higher than that of the other 
prophets; because he uttered his songs by the impulse of the 
Spirit alone, while others used music as a means of exciting the 
prophetic frenzy. We note in these centuries the tendency 
through Christian polemics with the Jews to withdraw the title 
of greatest prophet from Moses, and bestow it upon David. 
This tendency resulted in concentrating the mysteries and alle- 
gorical subtleties of interpretation upon the Psalms rather than 
upon the prophetic writings: the result worked the injury of 
the exegesis of the former, and the benefit of that of the latter. 

A growing consideration for the history of Sacred Scripture, 
as history, is another favorable sign of these centuries. This 
consideration led to various attempts to divide the entire his- 
torical contents of the Old Testament into different periods. 
The use of the reflective judgment shows itself in the pro- 
pounding of many historical questions. Some of these ques- 
tions have a real value as suggesting genuine attempts at 
criticism: some of them are traditional and scholastic, others 
mystical or purely speculative. But all such questions fostered 
attention to the apparent fact, that many things in the Old- 
Testament narrative are historically incorrect. Thus Hugo 
openly confesses that errors in names and dates are to be found 
in Scripture, and occupies some time in discussing these; but 
they pertain only to unimportant particulars.} 

The faint and infrequent rays of light which meet our eyes 
from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries expand into brighter 
and broader bands during the two centuries which immediately 
precede the Reformation. Among the causes of this yet more 
marked improvement in biblical learning, and in the view taken 
of the Scriptures, the following may be enumerated: The in- 
creased commerce with the East, the freer life of the universi- 
ties in contrast with the life of the cloister, the growing power 


1 De Scripturis, c. 18. 
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of the State against the power of the Church, the increasing 
ecclesiastical disorders, and, above all, the increased interest in 
Oriental and other languages.1. The movement of philosophy 
away from Aristotle, and toward Plato, may also have con- 
tributed something. The decree at Vienna, which founded 
(1811 A.D.) chairs for Oriental languages, made a turning- 
point in the history of biblical exegesis; although it was mis- 
sionary activity, and not biblical learning, which the decree 
primarily had in view. The same motive also induced the 
founding of chairs of Oriental learning in the schools of Paris, 
Bologna, and Salamanca. Nor must we, in justice, forget to 
mention the influence of Jewish theology and Jewish example 
in biblical studies; to which, indeed, Diestel largely attributes 
the improved principles and habits of interpretation which 
appeared in these two centuries.? During the twelfth century 
even, Jewish writers preceded and outvied the Christian, both 
in the interest they took in biblical learning, and also in the 
contributions they made to its reconstruction upon the basis 
of a revived knowledge of Oriental languages, and a faithful 
study of the original texts. It is a noteworthy fact, that the 
same tendencies and excesses in the exegesis of the Old Testa- 
ment may be traced, through all this portion of this period, as 
belonging both to Christian teachers and to Jewish rabbis. To 
the mere revival of an interest in letters generally, we cannot 
attribute much direct improvement in the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture. The presses, just set at work to reprint the classics 
of Greece and Rome, were not yet employed in the aid of bibli- 
cal study: from the discovery of printing to the Reformation, 
scarcely a single new work upon the Bible, which is worthy of 
mention, was written and printed. The humanists were not 
the men to whom the great movement which should bring forth 
the Bible, and place it in the daylight, could become directly 
due.2 Moreover, we must speak of the increased study of the 
Bible rather as the effect than the cause of the Reformation. 
The more marked application of the sources of scientific in- 
formation to the investigation of the Bible is first given to us 
in the celebrated work of Nicolas of Lyra (} 1840).* In enter- 


1 Compare Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. ee Pts DD. alot: 

2 Geschichte des A. T., pp. 195 ff. 

8 See the remarks of Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T., II. pp. 
284 ff. 

4 Postillae perpetuae sive commentaria brevia in universa biblia. More than 
twoscore complete or partial editions of this work have been edited. 
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ing upon his new path, he has been shown to have followed 
largely the leading of the Jewish rabbi, Salomon Raschi, whose 
learning and intelligence made his biblical works far in advance 
of those of his contemporaries. His “ Postillae” comprised eigh- 
ty-five books, of which the first fifty are those called literales, 
the remainder the postillae which contain moralitates (1293- 
1339). In the case of interpretations which were disputed 
between Christian and Jewish commentators, Lyra not infre- 
quently prefers the views of the latter. Thus, although he 
understood Gen. xlix. 10, on the authority of the Targum, to 
refer to the advent of Messiah, he did not follow the prevalent 
Christian interpretation in understanding verse 11 to refer to 
Messiah’s sufferings. It is a principle, more or less faithfully 
carried out into details by this author, that all the other mean- 
ings of Sacred Scripture presuppose as their foundation the 
literal meaning:!* whence, as a building declining from its 
foundation is disposed to ruin, so the mystic exposition, when 
discrepant from the literal sense, ought to be reckoned unbe- 
coming and impertinent.” <As a basis of typology, Nicolas held, 
however, the theory of a twofold literal sense. In the use of 
types he was comparatively cautious. Yet he believed in the 
threefold nature of the mystical meaning, and did not hesitate 
to solve certain difficulties by introducing the distinctions of 
scholastic theology. Thus the dilemma occasioned by Gen. ii. 
21 f. —viz., either the male now lacks one rib, or at first had 
one superfluous —is settled by appeal to the scholastic principle: 
much which is superfluous ratione individui is not so ratione 
speciet. Like Augustine, he understood the Devil to be intended 
under the symbol of the serpent (Gen. iii. 15).? 

Nicolas of Lyra showed a true comprehension of the nature 
of the Bible by finding fault with that divisive exegesis which 
separates a verse into single words, and draws from each word 
the mystical and symbolical announcement of otherwise con- 
cealed truths. The Spirit of God in Gen. i. 2, he considered 
to be the creative divine will represented as shaping the divine 
work, just as the will of the artificer operates upon his mate- 
rial. He declares that the theory of the fall of the angels on 
the second day of creation has not the authority of Scripture. 
Certain attempts are made by him to interpret the work of 
creation in a semi-naturalistic way: the origin of the fowl from 
the water (so the LXX.) he considers doubtful, and that, 

1 Prol., c. 2. 2 So Diestel claims, in opposition to G. W. Meyer. 
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whether the water may have been in the form of liquid or of 
vapor. The high esteem in which this writer was justly held 
by the great reformer is indicated in the well-known and sono- 
rous verse, — 
“Si Lyra non lyrasset, 
Lutherus non saltasset; [or] Totus mundus delirasset.” 


Upon the dividing line between this period and the next 
stands the great John Reuchlin (1455-1522). In his case the 
large and direct value of the rabbinical exegesis to Christian 
exegesis is made more manifest: he had studied Hebrew under 
Jewish masters at Vienna and at Rome. His “ Rudimenta lin- 
-guae Hebraicae”’ contained a dictionary and a grammar, which 
were for the most part compiled after the rabbis (especially 
after Kimchi). In his exposition of the seven penitential Psalms 
we are introduced, says Diestel, to a perfectly 1ew mode of 
exegesis, viz., to an accurate exposition of the Hebrew form 
of words. 

The position of Wycliffe, as that of a reformer before the 
Reformation, is one of peculiar interest. His consideration for 
the books of the Old Testament rested upon deference to the 
authority of Christ;! but he went to the extent, not only of 
making their inner consonances perfectly undoubted, but also 
of giving to all of them and to the books of the New Testa- 
ment an equal authority. He indulged in mysteries and alle- 
gories after the fashion of his time; but he has the high honor 
of holding the great truth, that “ All things necessary in Scrip- 
ture are contained in its proper literal and historical sense.’’? 

In this later portion of the entire second period, as in the 
earlier, we do not find developed within the Church any con- 
sentient views respecting revelation and inspiration which are 
actually made, or which can readily be made, to serve as a basis 
for a general doctrine of Sacred Scripture. Certain occasional 
expressions of the nobler views of the Church upon these sub- 
jects occur throughout this portion of time. John of Damas- 
cus taught substantially, as did Clement of Alexandria, that, 
without a revelation wrought by the Holy Spirit, man cannot 
know God after his chief and blessed nature,®? but there is in 
all men a divine spark in the form of a natural knowledge of 
God. The Scripture of the Old and New Testaments, whose 

1 Compare Vaughan, Life and Opinions of J. de Wycliffe, London, 1831. 


2 See Lechler, Johann von Wiclif, Leipzig, 1873, I. 485 f. ' 
8 De fide orthodox., lib. I. c. 1. 4 Tbid., I. 7. 
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one author is God, and which is all theopneustic, is the chief 
source of divine revelation.t The highest epithets of inspira- 
tion — ayo, Geto, Tvevpatopopo.—are given by this writer as 
freely to the synods and Fathers of the Church as to the 
apostles. 

Of the so-called scholastic age, Sonntag? declares: “ That 
God has not followed with his grace the prophets and apostles 
alone, but is with every age in such sort that he never leaves 
men utterly, and illumines certain ones in every age, was the 
common opinion of the people and of the learned.” Divine 
inspiration and authority were attributed to the opinions of the 
Fathers and to the decrees of synods: the chief philosophers 
of the time taught that he who has true piety is imbued with — 
the Divine Spirit. Indeed, according to Peter Lombard, the 
true Christian who is animated with the divine grace is to be 
called divino Spiritu affatus ; but although the Spirit, as God, 
cannot be variable, there are various grades of the one grace of 
the Spirit: we may say, not that the Spirit is distributed, but 
rather only his gifts.2 The effort to connect the inspiration 
of the writers of the Bible more closely, not only with all 
Christian inspiration, but also with all divine illumining, is 
further made by Abelard on the ground of its alleged corre- 
spondence with both reason and Scripture. Abelard dared to 
think, that, if God formerly used the voice of an ass to teach 
a prophet, he might still hold philosophers worthy to communi- 
cate his truth through them. Pythagoras, Plato, and Socrates 
had their gift of faith from God; in truth, the Christian religion 
belongs to eternity.4. Nor do the above-mentioned views seem 
intended to dishonor Scripture. The Bible was indeed neg- 
lected, but its divine authority was even most highly praised 
by the mouths of men who knew it almost wholly through 
tradition. Nor has the Reformation prevented the frequent 
repetition of a similar way of honoring the Bible. 

For the strictness of view regarding the Canon and the 
inspiration of Scripture, which afterwards characterized the 
post-Reformation theology, we must in this age resort chiefly 
to the Jews. The opinion that the number of the prophets 
closed with Malachi, and that afterward the Holy Spirit was 
removed from the earth, was defended from the Talmud. 


1 De fide orthodox., IV. 17; and Pro. imagin. orat., IT., passim. 
2 De Doctrina Inspirationis, p. 114, 3 Sentent., lib. I., dist. 10 and 17. 
4 Compare Introd. in theol. Christ., lib. IT. 
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“The argument of the whole Torah, from the word ‘deres- 
chith’ to the words ‘leene kol Jisrael’ (Deut. xxxiv. 12), Moses 
wrote down completely from the mouth of Jehovah; nor is 
there any difference between the verse, ‘I am thy Lord’ (Exod. 
xx. 2), and the other, ‘Timna was a concubine’ (Gen. xxxvi. 
12)”1 The native ugliness of this theory of Sacred Scripture 
is thus best seen when we can look at it in the freedom from 
favorable prejudice which its Jewish origin here permits. 
Among the rabbis of the Middle Ages there were, however, 
those who held a different view: Maimonides freely criticised 
the prophets, and Abarbanel and Kimchi distinguished grades 
of inspiration in the Psalms. So in the Christian Church, even 
as early as Agobard (+ 840), we find a decisive rejection of the 
theory of verbal inspiration, and he placed the claim of the 
Bible to consideration definitely in the virtus sententiarum, and 
not in the deseritudo verborum.* Agobard argues that great 
absurdity follows from the belief that God extrinsically formed 
the corporal words in the mouths of prophets and apostles. 
We must not say the parting word to this relatively inhos- 
pitable period without placing on record the conviction, that, 
throughout its centuries, the Word of God in Scripture was 
always, though indirectly and mediately, the popular source of 
ethical and religious blessing. ‘The moral influence of even 
the Old Testament, as brought to bear upon the populace in 
the homilies of the time, and as re-enforced by many tropical 
and mystical improvements, was doubtless, on the whole, salu- 
tary. It is a significant fact, that while the Decalogue finds 
no earlier place either in the popular ethics, or in the formulae 
of the confessional, from the close of the fourteenth century 
onward it becomes the chief instrument (with the exception 
of the Credo and Paternoster) for the successful working of 
the confessional.2 Many weary and dim eyes saw Calvary and 
the cross, and the One who was slain upon the cross, although 
they looked through the Scriptures as through an atmosphere 
made misty by speculation, dogmatism, legend, and fable. 
And the spirits of not a few of those whose names and opin- 
ions we have been reviewing would have rejoiced if they could 
have seen the more pure Word of God, rising as a sun above 
the horizon, in the period to which we now turn our attention. 


1 So the symbolical book Lekach Thokb, art. 8, as quoted by Sonntag (p. 120). 


2 Adv. Fredegisum, c. 12. ; 
8 Compare Diestel, Geschichte des A. T., p. 219 f.; and Geffcken, Der bilder- 


katechismus des 15 Jahrh., Leipzig, 1855, I. p. 23 f., as cited by Diestel. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE FROM THE REFORMA- 
TION TO 1750 A.D. 


THE examination of the third period in the history of the 
doctrine of Sacred Scripture as held by the Christian Church 
calls for a peculiarly difficult effort to free the mind from preju- 
dice. This effort is, however, demanded with peculiar emphasis. 
The views of the Bible advocated by both parties in the great 
controversy of the Reformation were formed in the heat of the 
most intense polemics: many elements of the same views have 
not even yet been made by their advocates to conform to the 
facts of history and of criticism; and we, who are to examine 
the views, live under the influences which the controversy has 
transmitted to us. Partisan theological opinion, whether Prot- 
estant or Roman Catholic, cannot fail to misunderstand and 
pervert the teachings of our examination. It is well, then, that 
we should recall at once the unsatisfactory condition with re- 
gard to the doctrine of Sacred Scripture in which this period 
both found and left the two parties. As Diestel has observed,}! 
the seeds (stamina) of the later post-Reformation dogma are to 
be found in the preceding period. The beginnings of the most 
extreme and absurd theories, then, into which the Protestants 
were pushed by controversy with later Catholic writers, are 
often to be traced to the earlier Catholic writers themselves. 
Moreover, the Catholic doctrine of the Bible and tradition has 
never, either before or since the Council of Trent, been raade 
wholly self-consistent, — not to speak of its controversies with 
many lines of critical research and with many kinds of facts. 
But, on the other hand, the candid Protestant theologian must 
confess, that even the great leaders of the Reformation did not 
conceive of any thoroughly tenable doctrine of Scripture in its 
relations to the Christian consciousness; while the monstrous 
assumptions of the Protestant post-Reformation dogma of the 
Bible are soon to be made clear in the light of its own history. 


1 Geschichte des A. T., p. 180. 
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We follow the very natural order of Diestel, and divide this 
entire period into two portions: the first of these extends to 
about 1600 A.D., and the second extends through the following 
century and a half. The latter portion of the period, there- 
fore, very nearly corresponds with that which Reuss has signifi- 
cantly called “the time of the confessional hermeneutic.” It 
is preceded by the true “time of the Reformation,” and is fol- 
lowed by “the time of re-action.” The nature of the history 
is such that an historical sketch will be at once most graphic, 
and most easy of construction, if the great names of the first 
portion of the period are grouped about the great subjects con- 
cerning which we seek their opinion. We consider, then, first 
of all, the doctrine of — 

Scripture as containing the Word of God.—The efforts of 
the leaders of the Reformation to rescue the gospel from the 
entangling bonds of ecclesiastical tradition led them to recog- 
nize the Bible as containing the rule and norm of Christian 
doctrine. It was, however, the Word of God which is in 
Scripture, and which renders it sacred, rather than the Scrip- 
ture as such, that was elevated and consecrated by the original 
Reformation idea. The earlier and greater teachers of this era, 
both in Germany and in Switzerland, held a conception of the 
Word of God which was deeper and more comprehensive than 
the mere conception of inspired writing or of sacred and canoni- 
cal Scripture. This might be argued from the fact that they 
regarded the different parts of the Bible as having a different 
value when rated according to the analogy of faith. The doc- 
trine of him who preaches Christ, Luther declares to be apos- 
tolic, whether he be Judas or Annas or Pilate or Herod.2 That 
Luther made the boldest and most radical distinctions in the 
contents of Sacred Scripture, is indeed well known. Whatever 
vacillations his opinions may have undergone, — and upon this 
point of the nature of the Bible, as upon many others, the opin- 
ions of Luther are varied and changing, — and whatever soften- 
ing of the expressions may characterize his later as contrasted 
with his earlier opinions, there is still no room for doubt that 
the great reformer clearly distinguished between the biblical 
writings and the Word of God. We find in him a return to 


1 Compare the statement of Guericke as to the formal principle of the Lutheran 
Church, Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theologie, 1840, I. p. 61; and Miller, Ueber d. Princip 
des Protestantismus, Deutsche Zeitschrift, etc., 1851. 

2 Works, edition of Walch, Halle, 1740-1753, XIV. 149. 
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the most ancient. and scriptural form of belief; viz., that the 
contents sanctify the vessel, and that the writings are sacred 
chiefly because they hold the revealed truth and will of God. 
Measuring them by this standard, he placed the New Testament 
before the Old, and the Messianic contents before all the other 
contents. In the New Testament itself he seems to have made 
a kind of undefined threefold division of the books.! In the 
highest rank stand the genuine works of John and Paul and 
Peter; in the second rank, the Synoptic Gospels; in the lowest 
rank, the Antilegomena of the New Testament. Luther holds 
that the Gospel of John is far to be preferred to the other three; 
and that the Epistles of Paul and Peter much surpass the three 
Evangelists Matthew, Mark, and Luke. He declares that the 
Epistle to the Romans is “the genuine masterpiece of the New 
Testament,” “the purest of all the Evangels.”? “In fine: 
the Gospel and First Epistle of John, the Epistles of Paul, — 
especially to the Romans, Galatians, and Ephesians, — these are 
the books which show thee Christ, and which will teach every 
thing which thou needest to know and which is blessed, although 
thou never seest nor hearest any other book or doctrine.” It 
is quite in accord with the above principle when he also says, 
— considering the matter now rather from the subjective posi- 
tion of the reader of Sacred Scripture, —‘“ It is all God’s word, 
it is true. But with God’s word here, and God’s word hither, 
I must consider to whom the God’s-word is spoken. It is still 
a long way to the conclusion that you are the people with whom 
God has spoken.” According to Luther, then, the Word of 
God is the expression of the divine will especially upon the side 
of religious quickening; but this is a far more fundamental 
conception than that of Sacred Scripture. Any writing acquires 
its sacredness and divine authority because of, and in propor- 
tion to, its conveyance to us of this divine word. The identi- 
fying of Scripture and the Word of God may, then, be pro- 
nounced to be a complete departure from the doctrine of 
Luther.® 

That the Swiss reformers also distinguished between Scrip- 
ture and the Word of God, is made clear both by their manner 
of using the Bible, and by their statements as to its authority, 
perspicuity, and infallibility.6 Zwingli claims, indeed, for the 


1 Works, XTV. 98-106. 2 Praef. ad Rom., XIV. 109. 

8 Works, IIT. 14. 4 Compare Diestel, Geschichte des A. T., pp. 231 ff. 
5 Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T., IT. p. 70. 

6 So Heppe, Die Dogmatik der evangl.-ref. Kirche, 1861, p. 15 f. 
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truth contained in the Scriptures the loftiest and most perma- 
nent authority: “The word of the Lord abideth forever. The 
whole mass of the world and the infinite throng of all creatures 
cannot remit or change a single tittle of the words of the Lord.” 
But what he means by this declaration is at once apparent when 
he adds, ‘“‘ Each one may invert or remove a tittle; but nothing 
which is signified by the tittle, nothing which we understand by 
the words of the Lord, will fail to come to pass.”1 And Calvin, 
who speaks of the Scripture as having flowed to us from the 
very mouth of Deity, ascribes the certainty that this is so, to 
the illumining of the Holy Spirit, deprecates arguments from 
probabilities to support this judgment, since the Scripture is 
self-evidencing, and only in the most general and indefinite way 
makes the Bible as a whole identical with the Word of God. 

The Augsburg Confession, the Catechismus Major, and the 
Articles of Schmalkald, make the verbum Dez a means of 
grace as are the sacraments,’? a treasure most precious which 
sanctifies all things and especially the souls of believers,* the 
indispensable medium without which God gives to no one his 
Spirit or his grace;*® yet none of these confessions is to be 
understood as identifying this verbum Der throughout with the 
written Bible. Indeed, the Catechism expressly attributes to 
the proclamation of the Word® the honor of being the means 
by which the Holy Ghost draws men, and edifies them in the 
divine life. Nor can we find even in the Formula Concordiae 
(1577) any avowal of the post-Reformation dogma. It indeed, 
as Winer declares, “first speaks out more definitely ” regarding 
the sole authority of Scripture.’ But that the explanation 
which Hutter’ gives to the Formula, when he seems to ‘make 
it speak of the Bible as entirely identical with the Word of 
God, is unwarranted, the further language of the same Contfes- 
sion clearly shows; for this Confession also lays the emphasis 
upon the proclamation of the divine truth as a means (when 


1 De vera et falsa rel. (Op., vol. ii. fol. 171, edition of Tigur., 1581). 

2 Enstit., I. 7,:5. 

8 Aug. Conf., p. 11, art. 5; and compare Apol. Aug. Conf.,.p. 267 f. 

4 Cat. Maj., p. 426. 5 Art. Schmal., pp. 331, 333, part iii. art. 8. 

6 ‘Qui (Spiritus Sanctus) quotidie nos divini verbi praedicatione attrahit:”’ 
see p. 502. 

7 “Credimus .. . unicam regulam et normam . . . nullam omnino aliam esse 
quam prophetica et apostolica scripta cum V. tum N. T.:” p. 570, art. 1. Com- 
pare Winer, Confessions of. Christendom, Edinburgh, 1873, p. 42. it 

8 Compare Loci theol., No. 1 f. ‘‘ Scriptura sacra est Verbum Dei, impulsu 
S. S. a prophetis et apostolis literarum monumentis consignatum.”’ 
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heard with faith) of salvation to the soul! All the earlier 
symbolic statements distinguish, therefore, between the written 
Bible, and that quickening divine message which it, as a vessel, 
holds.” 

Yet the temptation—we might almost say the necessity — 
to use the Bible too much as a text-book of co-ordinated dec- 
larations in systematic theology lay in the principle of Prot- 
estantism from the beginning. This principle, indeed, only 
constituted the Word of God as contained in the Scriptures, 
to be, in questions of Christian faith and practice, the supreme 
objective authority. The principle was, however, soon dis- 
torted so as to become the basis of that view which ascribed 
equal authority to both Testaments, and to every passage and 
portion of both. From the too exclusively polemical and 
dogmatic use of the Bible arose the supposed necessity of 
endowing it with those qualities of inspiration, perspicuity, 
sufficiency, and even absolute infallibility, with which the post- 
Reformation theology so largely dealt. The distinction be- 
tween the Word of God, or the revealed divine will upon moral 
and religious truth and life, and the Bible, or the collection 
of sacred writings received by the Church as containing that 
Word, became more and more obscured from the middle 
of the sixteenth century onward. As early as 1550 A.D., 
the writing of George Major, entitled “De origine et auctori- 
tate verbi Dei,” maintains that “the prophetic and apostolic 
Scriptures are the voice and mandate of the eternal God.” 
And Flacius (¢ 1575) declares: “ The pious man ought to be 
aware that in the Scriptures he is listening to the oracles of the 
living God himself, who is now and as one present dealing with 
him.” ? But even these later declarations admit of being un- 
derstood in a sense which does not contradict the view of 
Luther. It has been wittily said of Flacius, that, in his con- 
troversy with Melanchthon, while the latter would have the 
controverted questions decided by the authority of the Bzdble 
and of reason, he himself wished them to be decided by the 
authority of the Bible and of Luther. The identifying of the 
conceptions of Sacred Scripture and the Word of God was a 


1 Form. Concord., p. 670 f. 

2 Compare Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T., IT. p. 70. 

8 On the early Reformation doctrine of Scrinture and the Word of God, and 
the changes this doctrine underwent, compare Schenkel, Das Wesen des Protes- 
tantismus, I. §§ 1-20. 
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fall from the early Reformation doctrine: this identifying took 
place first in Switzerland, and afterwards in Saxony. 

The foregoing element of the general doctrine is intimately 
connected with another, which, when examined, will confirm 
what has already been claimed for the Reformation idea. We 
consider next, therefore, the Reformation doctrine of — 

Scripture as a source of authority.—In what manner, and 
within what limits, the Bible is a source of authority, the 
Symbols and the Formula of Concord do not clearly inform us. 
They indeed speak of it in figurative and rhetorical language, 
as a “fountain,” a “judge,” and a “test-stone”’ (limpidissimus 
fons, judex controversiarum, and Lydius lapis). It would be a 
great mistake, however, to suppose that the reformers contem- 
plated any thing like a reconstruction of all Christian doctrine 
out of the Sacred Scriptures. Their purpose was rather to free 
the Church from the practical errors with which they saw its 
faith, discipline, and liturgy to be encumbered. A thorough 
criticism of the sacred writings did not come into their minds 
as even a possibility; much less did their circumstances, and 
their devotion to practical issues, permit the attempt at such 
a reconstruction of doctrine. Their general position is well 
‘expressed in the words of Chemnitz, the “theologian of the 
Reformation” and the “explorator of the Council of Trent:” 
it is the position of love and veneration for the testimony of 
the ancient and purer Church, by whose consensus they felt 
themselves to be both aided and confirmed in the faith. But 
faith ought to rest upon the Word of God, and not upon 
human authority.!. This consensus itself is understood to rest 
upon the consentient witness of Scripture ; for, as Melanchthon 
declares, where these books are not, it is impossible that the 
Church of God should be. According, then, to the degree in 
which the conception of the Bible and the Word of God 
became identified, did the written words constitute an unlim- 
ited and incontrovertible source of authority. 

The authority of Scripture necessitated, in the minds of the 
reformers, the doctrine that God is its author; and according 
as the very written words came to be regarded as authoritative, 
must God be regarded as the author of the words. When, 
however, Luther? is found frequently speaking of God as the 
“writer of the Bible,” the term cannot be strictly interpreted. 


1 Loci theol., especially I. common., and ITI. locus de eccl. ry 
2 Compare Works, XVIII. 1456, and often in his exegetical writings. 
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A strict interpretation would not at all accord with Luther’s 
habitual language and practice, in other connections, when 
dealing with the Bible. But Calvin says plainly,’ “It must 
be held that faith in the doctrine is not placed on firm founda- 
tions until we are indubitably persuaded that God is its author.” 
But here again. we are left to inquire, In what sense and man- 
ner is God the author of the Bible? To this question Chem- 
nitz attempted to render a more definite answer, in order that 
the authority of Scripture might be regarded as express and: 
indubitable. From the beginning of the world, God has made 
a revelation of himself; the oldest form of the tradition was 
oral, and its recipient was Adam. The formal change from 
oral to written tradition was for the purpose of increased secu- 
rity. The Old Testament thus acquired —so Chemnitz thought 
—the character of a diplomatic source of evidence; it became 
an instrument of avouchment, signed, sealed, and delivered. 
The rabbinical theory of the origin of the Pentateuch is ac- 
cepted by Chemnitz: God wrote the Decalogue with his own 
hand, and dictated the rest to Moses.2 The prophets were 
inspired to add new revelations, and the disciples of Jesus 
wrote what was pleasing to God. According to this view, the 
authority of the different portions of Scripture, as based upon ° 
the respective natures of their origin, is nearly in the inverse 
order of the amount of Christian truth contained in each por- 
tion. 

Closely connected with the foregoing element of the general 
doctrine of Sacred Scripture in the Reformation era, stands the 
following element; viz., that of — 

The Perspicuity of Scripture.— The perspicuity of Scripture 
was early and continuously made prominent by the Swiss and 
German reformers of the sixteenth century, and, like the other 
elements of the general doctrine, it soon began to harden into 
dogmatic form. The clear and certain meaning of the Bible 
can be ascertained only when it is interpreted by believers in 
its entirety and according to the analogy or rule of faith. One 
part of Scripture is, then, to be used to interpret another; the 
more obvious to explain the more obscure, the more general to. 
determine the more special meaning. The Scripture, according 
to Luther, is adapted for all and is clear enough, so far as the 
necessities of blessedness are concerned; but it is also dark 
enough for souls that will Och and know further. One must, 


1 Instit., I. 7, 4. 2 Loci theol., II.; locus de lege Dei, especially 6. 
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therefore, have the entire Scripture before one’s consideration, 
in order to understand clearly! It is the peculiarity of the 
Sacred Scripture, that it is not to be interpreted by a loose col- 
lection of passages taken without comparison or connection; 
but it interprets itself, and is to be understood only by means 
of its central truths.2 The gift of spiritual insight alone will — 
not, however, serve for the clear and certain understanding of 
the Bible. Luther, as a student, was persuaded, that, for this 
clear and certain understanding, a knowledge of the original 
languages is needed; but reverence, prayer, and the illumining 
of the Spirit are chiefly requisite. Thus did Melanchthon also 
emphasize the necessity of certain archeological and geographi- 
cal information in order to understand the view of a biblical 
author. ‘The fine tact of Calvin made him, above all the other 
reformers, prize the sincera et germana Scripturae interpretatio. 
Yet—strange to tell—both Melanchthon and Calvin advocated. 
settling controverted questions of exegesis by appeal to a col- 
lege of pious doctors. The consensus of the pious is to pro- 
nounce upon the truth of Scripture; and let its counsel be 
listened to (hoe concilium audiatur), says Melanchthon. Calvin 
advocates the authority of councils in the interpretation of 
Scripture, so that opponents may not dare to pursue the matter 
further; although he denies the infallibility of every such inter- 
pretation.t Zwingli also held the view which asserts the self- 
contained perspicuity of the Bible. Scripture must enlighten 
Scripture, —each passage being interpreted in its connections, 
—and then all is clear.6 In case of an apparent contradiction, 
the analogy of faith is to decide; but this analogy and the 
Scripture are reciprocally to limit and explain one another.® 
These and other similar declarations are not intended, however, 
in the sense in which the dogma of the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture according to the analogy of faith was afterwards under- 
stood. Even those symbois which declare that the nature of 
man, being blind, cannot understand the Word of God,’ and 
that the interpretation of Sacred Scripture must be sought from 
itself alone, — what accords with the rule of faith being alone 
accepted as orthodox and genuine,’—do not intend the fully 
developed form of this dogma. 

1 Works, III. 1030 ff.; XVIII. 1583 f. 2 XV. 1265. 

By care 18F. 1961; CX. 857. 4 Instit., IV. 9, 13. 

5 Op., edition of Schuler, I. 287, 573, as cited by Diestel. 


6 Tbid., II. 2, 3f. and 148. 7 Form. Concord., art. 2, especially p. 660 f. 
8 Cont. Helv, art. 2. 
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The first step toward the more thoroughly dogmatic form 
of this teaching of Protestantism was taken with the issue of 
the **Clavis Scripturae Sacrae” of Flacius, at Basle, 1567. 
This writer, when he asserts that the Holy Spirit is the author 
and at the same time the explicator of Sacred Scripture, and 
that all understanding and exposition of Sacred Scripture is 
to be according to the analogy of faith, means something differ- 
ent from that which the earlier reformers had in mind. “ While 
Luther,” says Diestel, “ understands the analogy of faith rather 
in the more general sense of the collective religious conscious- 
ness of Scripture,” “ Flacius dogmatizes the analogy of faith,” 
and attaches it fast to the symbol.” ! By means of such dogma- 
tizing of the eternal truth to which the voice of the Reforma- 
tion had given its witness, ecclesiastical tradition, in another 
form than the Roman Catholic, became again the sole guide and 
controller of biblical exegesis. 

The foregoing considerations and elements of doctrine are 
both enforced and illustrated in detail by considering also the 
Reformation doctrine as to — 

The Unity and Difference of the Two Testaments.2— What we 
may call the solidarity in legal authority of the Bible was cer- 
tainly shattered by the early doctrine of the Reformation. The 
Roman-Catholic Church —as we have already remarked — had 
attempted to give a binding obligation over the Christian con- 
science to the regulations of the Mosaic Torah, — especially to 
such regulations as favored the supremacy of a priestly au- 
thority. This attempt the early reformers resisted. With 
Luther, “the twofold nature of the divine Word as law and 
gospel corresponds to the historical process of salvation:” “the 
law awakens the consciousness of sins, the gospel brings for- 
giveness of sins.” In an ideal sense, and regarded as preparing 
the way for salvation by giving the knowledge of sin and divine 
wrath and eternal death, the law is good; in a loose and gen- 
eral sense, it is to be designated as derived from the Holy 
Spirit. But although a divine command guided Moses, much 
of his law was derived from the traditions of the forefathers, 
and even from the customs of other surrounding nations, yet is 
it all called the law of Moses.* Its requirements, even those of 

1 Geschichte des A. T., p. 253, 

2 Compare Diestel, Geschichte des A. T., pp. 237 ff.; Kostlin, Luther’s Theo- 
logie, Stuttgart, 1863, II. pp. 496 ff.; Harnack, Luther’s Theologie, Erlangen, 1862, 


I. pp. 475 ff., and 580 ff. 
8 Works, XX. 2043, 2058. 4 I, 1835 f. 
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the Decalogue, are intimately connected with the temporary 
sojourn of the Jews in Palestine, and they are in error who 
want to bring us under Moses’ law.! The law of Moses is not 
for Christians: upon this point the opinions of Luther are 
coarsely emphatic. ‘ We will neither see nor hear of Moses;” 
“for Moses was given only to the Jewish folk, and does not 
extend to us heathens and Christians.” 2 He declared that he 
kept the commands which Moses had given, not because Moses 
commanded them, but because they were implanted in men by 
nature. And his advice is: “If any one brings up before you 
Moses with his laws, and will compel you to keep them, tell 
him, Go to the Jews with your Moses: I am no Jew; leave me 
unperplexed by Moses.” * Even the authority of the Decalogue 
he regards as rather of a natural than a specially inspired kind. 
“What is the cause,” he asks, “of the universal teaching and 
observance of the Ten Commandments? It is that the natural 
moral law is nowhere else so well set forth and written down 
as by Moses.” On this ground he proceeds to wish that certain 
obsolete requirements of this law —as, for example, those con- 
cerning divorce, tithes, and the year of jubilee — might be 
revived.° 

The “ Loci” of Melanchthon, which exercised, as a text-book 
of evangelical doctrine, a higher influence than belonged even 
to the theological teachings of Luther, holds the view that law 
and gospel extend through the entire Bible, and reciprocally 
condition each other: they are, indeed, as inseparable as are 
the two cherubim upon the ark of the covenant.2 The law, 
which, according to its very conception, is an expression of the 
divine will that commands good or prohibits evil (‘‘sententia 
qua bona tum praecipiuntur tum mala prohibentur,” or voluntas 
Dei), is to be found in the discourses of Christ and the ad- 
dresses of the apostles, in the epistles of Paul as well as in the 
books of Moses; but the gospel is in the Mosaic Torah and in 
the Prophets. Indeed, we find on examination that the gospel 
is in a wonderful manner sprinkled throughout the entire Scrip- 
ture.’? The Holy Spirit, which is viva Dei voluntas, in the new 


covenant rehabilitates the Decalogue.® 


1 VIII. 2363; X. 404 f. 2 XX. 203. 8 TIT. 10. 4, TERS ST. 

5 Compare Kostlin, Luther’s Theologie, II. 84, as cited by Diestel; Mitchelet, 
Life of Luther, ed. Bohn, p. 270. 

6 Loci, ed. 1521, p. 73, as quoted by Diestel. 

7 Ibid., p. 106. 8 [bid., p. 137. 
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The same ideal conception of the law is held in very pure 
form by Zwingli: “The law is nothing else than the eternal 
will of God.” ! But in the case of Zwingli, as in that of Luther, 
this ideal conception sometimes threatens the very foundations 
of the ecclesiastical views of the nature, in its divine origin, 
of the Pentateuch. For by this conception we are brought 
back to the plain distinction taught by our Lord, —a distinction 
between the elements of eternal ethical truth which are to be 
ascribed to divine revelation, and the human and uninspired 
formal elements. Having granted, as Zwingli does, that the 
civil and ceremonial parts of Mosaism are temporary, and have 
to do with the external man, while the moral truth embodied 
in them is of the nature of a “law of nature” (lex naturae) 
and a “law divine” (lex divina), we cannot logically refrain 
from extending further essentially the same class of distinc-, 
tions. 

The position of Calvin — “beyond all question,” says Reuss, 
“the greatest exegete of his century’’— upon the questions of 
the unity and relative value of the Old and New Testaments is 
neither consistent with the facts involved nor even with itself. 
For, on the one hand, he defines the word “law” as including 
the entire form of religion derived from God by the hand of 
Moses,? and declares, with avowed disregard of the opinion of 
Jerome, that it is impossible to observe it,® and that for the rule ° 
of just and right living nothing can be derived from it beyond 
the Decalogue;* but, on the other hand, he constantly teaches 
that the law contains nothing which the gospel does not also 
say, that Sacred Scripture is nothing but an exposition of the 
law, that it has flowed to us from the very mouth of Deity,® 
and that the Old and New Testaments are, as Sacred Scripture, 
on a par, since both alike not only contain words of God, but 
are alike the Word of God.6 As to'the prophets, Calvin teaches 
that the Divine Spirit who spake by their mouths must penetrate 
into our hearts to convinee us‘that’they faithfully delivered the 
oracles which were divinely intrusted ‘to them.’ Like most of 
the teachers of the earlier post-Reformation era, Calvin is much 
freer in the practical use of the Old Testament than the strict- 
ness of his theoretic orthodoxy would seem to allow. His influ- 
ence as an exegete is, therefore, on the whole, favorable to the 
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1 Op., ITI. p. 203. 2 Inatit., Lis 7, A. ® Thid., Th Fpb: 
4 Preface to Comment. on the last four Books of the Pentateuch. 
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more liberal of the two views which as a theologian he leaves 
unreconciled and unreconcilable: especially is this truth mani- 
fest in his free handling of those Messianic passages which he 
interpreted historically, and applied to Christ partially or typi- 
cally, or even by accommodation only. For the same reason 
also, has he given offence to not a few writers in the Lutheran 
Church. These writers regard him as a leader of heretics in his 
view of the Bible. “Calvin,” declares Walch, “ expounded the 
oracles and divine utterances concerning the mystery of the 
Trinity, and concerning the Messiah, to the mind of Jews and 
Socinians.” ! 

The declarations of the symbols of the sixteenth century 
concerning the value and authority of the Mosaic Torah have 
reference rather to the ideal moral law which could be dis- 
covered in the Old-Testament code. Otherwise they pass the 
whole matter by in silence. The declaration of the “ Helvetica 
Posterior” concerning the nature of the divine law (de lege Dei) 
is more explicit, and runs as follows: “ Credimus hac lege Dei 
omnem Dei voluntatem et omnia praecepta necessaria ad omnem 
vitae partem plenissime tradit.” This law is now, however, to 
be regarded as abrogated; and Christ fulfils all the figures of 
the law. In the same spirit do the Thirty-nine Articles deny 
a contradiction between the two Testaments, and assert the 
direct authority of the moral law of the Old Testament upon 
Christians. 

We conclude, then, that the unity of the two Testaments, in 
the opinion of Luther, Melanchthon, and Zwingli, is chiefly a 
unity of the manifestation of grace. This fact led Luther to 
emphasize both the difference between the law and the gospel, 
and also the existence of a true gospel in the Prophets. Of the 
prophets he declares: ‘Their doctrine in the places where they 
speak of Christ is nothing else than the true, pure, and proper 
gospel, as much as though Luke or Matthew had written vie 
Melanchthon speaks of the one perpetual voice of the evangeli- 
cal ministry (wna et perpetua vox ministerti  vangelict) ;? and 
Zwingli declares that the gospel is nothing else than the mani- 
festation of divine grace which was made to the patriarchs also: 
there has been, therefore, one faith and one Church of God in 
all times.2 In the view of Calvin, the inmost being of God as 
Spirit is a pledge for the essential spiritual unity of the true 


1 Bibl. Theol., IV. 413. 2 Corpus Reform., XIII. 797. 
8 Op., Editio Turici, V. 45. 
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religion in all ages of its existence: the divine immutability. 
(constantia De?) binds him to the desire to be worshipped always 
in the same spiritual manner; the promises in both Testaments 
have the same foundation, which is Christ.! 

“The subsumption of both Testaments under one foedus 
Dei,” Diestel regards as having its genesis in the views and 
statements of the earliest reformers. The conception of a 
covenant which was originally confined to the Mosaic Torah 
was stretched backward in time to Abraham, and then to Adam, 
and widened in its application so as to cover the entire race. 
In the series of covenants which God had instituted, the cove- 
nant made with Noah was most neglected in the discussions 
of the time. The canon for settling the differences of the two 
Testaments refers these differences to modes of administration, 
rather than to the substance of the truth.2— The unity of the 
two Testaments was further confirmed by looking upon circum- 
cision as the sacrament of the patriarchs, and certain mystical 
interpretations were given of the details of this rite. 

As the polemical necessities of the Reformation changed, the 
views of the reformers concerning the unity and difference of 
the Old and the New Testaments were modified; their opposi- 
tion to the legality of the former was abated; and finally the 
doctrine of the abrogation of the Pentateuch under the spir- 
itual law of the gospel was almost entirely abandoned. 

It happened in the early part of the Reformation era, as it 
has happened in all the great periods of most gracious divine 
quickening, that the littlenesses of the Bible received the little 
emphasis which properly belongs to them; while the thoughts 
that have power to move and mould the religious life were 
given their correspondingly great emphasis. It need not sur- 
prise us, then, to find some of the earlier reformers holding 
views so marvellously free, when compared with those which 
prevailed a century later. The remark made above -~plies 
emphatically to the Reformation doctrine of 

The Infallibility of Scripture.— Upon the point of biblical 
infallibility, the opinions of Luther are, verbally considered, 
utterly inconsistent; but touching his real views, — although 
admitting modifications and an amelioration of expression which 


characterized his later writings, — there can be little doubt. 


1 Compare Instit., IT. ec. 10 throughout, and 11, 1, 13, and 14. 
2 Compare Calvin, Instit., II. 11; and Melanchthon, De discrimine Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti. 
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His criticism of the contents of the Bible— with respect to the 
authority and relative value of certain books and parts of books, 
and also with respect to the binding authority, the historical 
accuracy, and even the ethical truthfulness, of much comprised 
within it—was of the freest possible kind. He assures us, 
indeed, that “one letter, yea a single tittle, of the Scripture, is 
of more and greater consequence than heaven and earth;”1 and 
vehemently exclaims, “* God forbid that there should be a single 
letter in Paul which the whole Church should not follow tall 
keep!” And yet with perfect freedom, as is well known, does 
Luther make use of the right of Christian discrimination with 
“respect to the Apocalypse, the Epistle of James, and the Book 
of Hebrews; and that not once and in the earlier writings 
alone, but in all periods of his life. In the case of the Old Tes- 
tament, he grants to inspiration no influence over the form of 
the books.”? We have already seen that this reformer made 
clear and strong distinctions of rank in the books of the Bible. 
But he moreover set aside not only the strict inspiration, but 
even the divine authority in whole or in part, of several of these 
books. Of the Apocalypse he declared that this writing is, in 
his opinion, so wanting that he neither holds it for apostolic nor 
prophetic. . He called attention to the fact that many of the 
Church Fathers rejected it, and said, “I am quite unable to 
make out that it is the product of the Holy Ghost.” Every 
one is at liberty to treat it as his mind may dictate: “mine 
cannot accommodate itself to the book, and it is reason enough 
for me not to esteem it highly, that Christ is neither taught nor 
recognized therein.” The Epistle of James he considered un- 
reconcilable with his beloved Paul: “He that can make Paul 
and James square, on him will I put my bonnet, and let him 
call me a fool.” The arguments of the book are quite incon- 
clusive (male concludere): the author goes quite out of his wits 
(delirare). “This James does nothing but drive at the law;” 
his epistle is a “right strawy” one. The Epistle of Jude he 
reckoned it unnecessary to count among the chief books. As 
to the manner in which certain canonical books of the Old Tes- 
tament originated, few ardent disciples of the modern criticism 
would claim more freedom than Luther quietly assumes, or 


1 Works, VIII. 2660 f. 2 So Diestel, Geschichte des A. T., p. 250. 

8 Praef. in Apocal., edition of 1522. 

4 Compare Késtlin, Luther’s Theologie, II. p. 957 f.; and see the fine print in 
Walch’s edition, XIV. 148 f.; ‘‘strawy ”’ compared with the chief books, see 104. 
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else noisily vindicates. ‘ What difference does it make,” he 
asks in his * Table-Talk,” “if Moses did not himself write the 
Pentateuch?”+1 He regards Ecclesiastes as composed of sev- 
eral books, which Sirach found in the library of Egypt and put 
together. Job is a fine poem, and the work of a genuine poet. 
Solomon may be regarded as the author of Ps. cxxvii. only sane 
verisimile. Of the author of Ezra and Nehemiah, Luther wit- 
tily said, “*He Estherizes and Mordecaizes in a wonderful fash- 
ion” (“mirum modum estherissat et marchodissat”’). Of the 
Book of Esther, he only concedes that it is better than the 
extra-canonical books. His prefaces to these prophets show 
that he regarded Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah as having prob- 
ably received their last form from other hands. Of historical 
discrepancies and inaccuracies in Scripture, Luther made little 
account. When speaking of the different accounts of the puri- 
fication of the temple, and after having asserted that the ques- 
tion of their harmony is of no great importance, he further 
declared, “The Evangelists do not maintain the same order, 
and what one places first another places afterward. ... It 
may well be, indeed, that the Lord did such a thing more than 
once. ... If a contradiction originates in Sacred Scripture, 
and one cannot reconcile it, one can let it go. There is no 
contradiction to the articles of faith.”2 Elsewhere he says of 
Matt. xxiv. and Mark xiii., that these two Evangelists do not 
maintain the order which Luke has given. It does not appear 
that Luther considered the prophets infallible in their predic- 
tions concerning events in the political history of nations. He 
rather denied that chronologically accurate foretelling of the 
future, which Melanchthon, “often with rabbinical arts,” at- 
tempted to defend. His rejection of the ethical and religious 
teachings of some of the canonical Scriptures we have just 
noted. Itis a “hard knot,” that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
refuses repentance to sinners after baptism.® 

The *“Libellus de Canonicis Scripturis” of Carlstadt also 
brings before us the same free expression of opinion as to the 


1 The reader, whatever his opinion may be of the honesty of such transactions, 
who wishes to know certain of the real views of Luther, must consult the wnez- 
puryated editions of his works, especially of his Vorreden (Walch, XIV.), and 
not what Reuss has called ‘‘ Die cursirenden von frommen Gesellschaften cas- 
trirten Special-Ausgaben.”’ 

2 Works, VII. 1729-1731. 3 Works, XI. 2496, 

4 Compare Kostlin, Luther’s Theologie, II. 262 f. 

5 Praef. in Heb., XIV. 146 f. 
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fallibility of the Bible, although maintaining the Protestant 
doctrine of the paramount authority of Scripture! In the opin- 
ion of Carlstadt, the author of the so-called Books of Moses is 
unknown: the law of God was, however, doubtless given to the 
Hebrews by Moses. Carlstadt manifestly does not believe that 
the Pentateuch had the Hebrew lawgiver for its author; since 
no one would ascribe Deut. xxxiv. 5 ff. to Moses, and yet this 
is an integral portion of the Pentateuch. The composer of the 
Books of Samuel is also unknown? Ezra is not the author of 
the book which both bears his name, and contains so much 
of his praises. Of Hebrews, the Apocalypse, and the Epistle of 
James, the author of the “ Libellus” has relatively a very poor 
opinion. Even in the Gospels there are many errors and per- 
plexities, which he attributes to the fact that the later composers 
have so often followed the accounts of the earlier. The asser- 
tion of Credner,’ that these opinions, which even the criticism 
of a later day would esteem somewhat bold, arose, not from Carl- 
stadt’s critical acumen, but rather from that mystical theology 
_ which led him to depreciate the written word, is probably true. 
Beza also seems to imply that minute discrepancies and lapses 
of memory might take place in Sacred Scripture* Zwingli 
admits the existence of historical errors in the Bible, but con- 
siders that they were wisely designed by God in his education 
of the people.6 The critical acumen of Sebastian Castalio led 
him to attribute to human talent and industry many things, 
such as the arrangement and external form of Sacred Scripture, 
which the orthodox doctrine afterward considered to be the 
results of immediate divine dictation.® 

But Chemnitz seems to have believed that the writers of the 
Bible received from the Holy Spirit, not only an impulse to 
write, and certain inspired contents of truth, but also a divine 
guidance which prevented them from error: the Spirit kept 
them from writing every thing which they otherwise would. 
According to Sonntag, however, no trace of the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration is to be found in the writings of Chemnitz. 
But George Major will admit neither distinctions in the parts 
of Scripture, nor the possibility of errors of any kind. Natur- 


1 See for the text of this Libellus, with an introduction, Credner, Zur Ge- 
schichte des Kanons, Halle, 1847, pp. 291-412. 

2 See De Canon., etc., §§ 81-89. 8 Zur Geschichte des Kanons, p. 305 f. 

4 See Ad Luc. xxii. 19. 

5 See H. Sporri, Zwingli-Studien, 1866, p. 63 ff. as confirmed by Diestel. 

6 Dial. 2, De elect. 
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ally enough, the earlier and greater reformers did not give 
their attention largely to the question of the precise nature of 
the infallibility of that Bible whose prime and indisputable au- 
thority in the great elements of the doctrine of redemption 
they were engaged in establishing. 

As to the intimately related questions of the verbal inspi- 
ration and infallibility of the Bible, the Roman-Catholic the- 
ologians of the sixteenth and early part of the seventeenth 
centuries are not wholly in agreement. LEstius and Melchior 
Cano declare themselves in behalf of the stricter view: the 
former maintaining that not only the opinions, but also the 
single words, and the order of the words, and all the arrange- 
ment of the parts, are by God, as though he were the speaker 
or writer on his own behalf ;! and the latter averring that there 
is not a jot or a tittle of the Bible which has not been supplied 
by the Holy Ghost.2 Erasmus, on the contrary, says that it 
cannot be denied that the Holy Spirit was frequently wanting 
to the apostles, and that they sometimes erred. Christ alone 
is called the truth, and he alone is free from all error: the dis- 
ciples were but men, were ignorant of some things, and mistaken 
in not a few.3 Bellarmine, Bonfrerius, Cornelius a Lapide, and 
Franciscus Suaresius did not think it necessary to hold that 
inspiration extended to all the details of language and fact in 
the Bible. “It does not seem necessary,” says the last-men- 
tioned of these writers, “that the words should always be dic- 
tated in this special manner. For, when a canonical author 
writes any thing which is of its own nature human and isa 
subject of the senses, it seems sufficient that the Spirit should 
in a special manner assist him, and guard him from all error 
and falsehood, and from all words which are not expedient or 
becoming to such Scripture.”* The Abbé Du Pin and Rich- 
ard Simon, according to Sonntag, rejected literal and verbal 
inspiration, considering that the directio and custodia of the 
Spirit is sufficient. On the whole, then, the Roman-Catholic 
writers must be pronounced to be more in accord with the facts 
than the Protestant upon this point. 

In this period, as in all the foregoing, the doctrine of the 
infallibility of Scripture was, of course, closely connected with 
the views held as to — 


1 Ad 2 Tim. iii, 16. 2 Controv., lib. II. c. 17. 
8 Compare Annot. ad Matt. cc. ii. xxvii. ; and ad Act. c. x. 
4 De fide disput., 5, 3. 
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The Interpretation of Scripture.— Noteworthy new tenden- 
cles in exegesis, some of which promised good and others evil 
results, characterized the Reformation period. We note the 
following beneficial results to exegesis from this great spiritual 
movement: viz., the renunciation of authorities, whether found 
in ancient translations, scholastic opinions, or ecclesiastical tra- 
ditions; a shrinking from lawless allegorizing, and a feeling of 
the necessity for emphasizing historical interpretation; an in- 
crease of confidence in the unity of the meaning of Scripture, 
and in the ability of Scripture to furnish, so far as necessary 
ethical and religious truths are concerned, its own interpreta- 
tion. But the erection of the principle, that “the Bible is its 
own interpreter,’ into a theological dogma which puts the 
exegete under bonds to interpret according to the so-called 
“analogy of faith,” a lack of relative interest in the work of 
Biblical Introduction, and a, disposition to make the establish- 
ment of dogma the great final purpose of the study of the Bible, 
—these are counter evil tendencies of the sixteenth century, 
which bore their most unsightly fruit, however, in the mon- 
strous productions of the post-Reformation writers. 

Luther distinctly renounced authority in the interpretation 
of Scripture: he declared, even so early as 1520, that he would 
not submit to authority in exegesis; ‘ Leges interpretandi ver- 
bum Dei non patior.” The works of the Fathers are, indeed, 
to be read with discretion; but by accompanying Scripture 
with clearer Scripture we are to arrive at the truth. We must 
not twist Scripture, but let it tell its own simple truth. Alle- 
gorizing for the meaning of the writers, and reading the Bible 
into threefold and fourfold parts of meaning, was little to his 
taste: sometimes he speaks as though he considered it impious 
treatment, and work fit for children and fools. To get at the 
meaning of the writer, is the end of exposition; allegories are 
“awkward, unclean, earthy, sluttish rags and shags of interpre- 
tation.”2 “The Holy Ghost,” he declares,’ “is the plainest 
writer and speaker that there is in heaven or on earth: there- 
fore his words can have only the one simple meaning. which we 
call the scriptural or literal.” We are to hold by this plain 
meaning, and let Aaron mean Aaron, and not a figure of Christ. 
Luther showed, on the whole, that clear critical insight which 


1 Works, XVIII. 1588 ; ITT. 100, 
2 Compare I. 925; II. 692, 814 f. ; III. 1032; KV. 944 ; XXI. 854 f. ; XXIT. 1982. 
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leads to the restriction within narrow limits of the direct Mes- 
sianic references of the Old Testament. He is by no means, 
however, without a knowledge of the scriptural use of tropes, 
symbols, and figures of speech. The Psalms are, in his sight, a 
smaller Bible within the larger; because he can find in them so 
many references to the kingdom, death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion of Messiah.! Like Melanchthon, he understood many of the 
Psalms to refer both to David and to Christ. And although his 
aversion to allegory appears at times so strong that he declares? 
that Jonah (obviously designed by its author to be understood 
as an allegorico-didactic work upon an historical basis) might 
be taken for a lie and a legend if it did not stand in Scripture ; 
nevertheless, he allowed himself, to a certain extent, the use of 
allegory in his own work of interpretation. Allegories may at 
least be used as embellishments for teaching the unlearned : 
Isa. vi. is an example to illustrate their legitimate use. We 
must admit, indeed, that neither Luther nor his co-adjutors had 
a clear conception of the principles which underlie the use and 
interpretation of allegory: they somewhat arbitrarily, and with- 
out comprehending their own reasons, sometimes accepted and 
sometimes rejected it, — being governed for the most part by 
dogmatic and practical considerations.4 

Melanchthon opposed those, who, not content with one inter- 
pretation for each passage, feigned the finding of four or more 
different meanings: he clearly evinces the sentiment that the 
meaning of Scripture is to be arrived at in connection with the 
use of grammatical and historical means.® One fixed and sim- 
ple meaning is to be expected and sought in every passage of 
the Bible: this must be attained in accordance with the rules 
of grammar, dialectics, and rhetoric.6 Yet Melanchthon found 
a place for allegory in those ceremonies which were instituted 
for the express purpose of signifying somewhat else. Zwingli, 
in his exegesis, laid frequent and considerable emphasis upon 
the anthropopathic manner of the Bible in speaking of God and 
divine things. Of Genesis he says, ‘* Moses brings God before 
us as though he were some illustrious artificer.” He closes his 
treatment of the cosmogony with the penetrating remark that 


1 XTV. 23. 2 VI. 2641. 8 VI. 15, 99; VIII. 2518. 

4 Compare Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T., II. p. 287 f. 

5 Praef. ad nov. schol. ad prov. Sal. 
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the divine power, wisdom, forethought, and benevolence are 
hereine displayed. 

Of Calvin it has been claimed, that his penetrating insight 
into the supreme purpose and appropriate problems of Sacred 
Scripture distinguishes him from all his predecessors, and 
makes him almost the creator of genuine exegesis. He was 
pre-eminent in his rejection of the ancient devices of allegory: 
he ridiculed those who found divine secrets in every part of the 
ceremonial law. He grasped clearly the conception of the ped- 
agogic nature of the Old Testament, and of the anthropomor- 
phic character of much of its language. He saw that the 
puerilitas popult made necessary in pre-Christian times a certain 
~accommodation of the form, without losing the identity in sub- 
stance of the truth: he considered the grace of God as the 
source of this accommodation. The Messianic contents of 
the Old Testament he understood “as a pledge of the kingdom 
of God in the new covenant,’ and therefore as anticipatory 
images and types.! 

Substantially the same principles of exegesis as the foregoing 
belong to the companions and helpers of the great reformers, 
as distinguished from the followers of Roman-Catholic tradi- 
tion. The rejection of this tradition as an authority in the 
interpretation of Scripture; the effort to educe, by use of 
learning in Greek and Hebrew, and without reliance upon the 
text either of the Vulgate or of the LXX., the original and 
simple meaning of the biblical writers; a relative distrust and 
disuse of allegory; confidence in the possibility of clearing 
up difficulties —at least so far as necessary religious truth is 
concerned — by a comparative study of the Bible; the tendency 
to make a correspondence with the analogy of faith do service 
as an indispensable rule of hermeneutics, —all these common 
characteristics were possessed, in greater or less degree, by 
Bucer, Capito, Pellicanus, Oecolampadius, Bibliander, John 
Mercier, and others. Pellicanus is not willing to allow that 
any insuperable obscurity can belong to a biblical passage in 
which a religious truth is treated: “ Nusquam obscuritas insu- 
perabilis quum religionis caput agitur.” Oecolampadius, on 
account of his deficiency in the knowledge of Hebrew and in 
sound theological discrimination, is more inclined to recur 
to the excesses in allegory which belong to the Middle Ages. 


1 Diestel, Geschichte des A. T., p. 267 f.: compare Tholuck, Ueber die Ver- 
dienste Calvins als Schriftausleger, in the Anzeiger for 1831, nos. 42, 43. 
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Of the above-mentioned names, that of John Mercier, is per- 
haps entitled to the first rank as an exegete. His Commen- 
tary on Job displays, for its time, a rare degree of merit. He 
regards the entire prologue of this Old-Testament writing as 
accommodated humano more, and denies that such things were 
literally accomplished. The passage chap. xix. 25 he explains 
of Job’s expectation of deliverance from Jehovah during his 
own lifetime. | 

The more strenuous historical sense of the writers of this 
time led them even to emphasize the historical nature of the 
early chapters of Genesis. Eden was understood to have been 
a veritable garden with trees planted by God (a mistake, 
according to Origen, into which no one could be stupid enough 
to fall); the serpent of Eden became an actual snake, which 
spoke not by his own proper faculty, but by operation of the 
tempter Satan. And yet the promises and threatenings of the 
Mosaic law were for the most part allegorically interpreted; 
for, although this interpretation was plainly contrary to the 
meaning of the earlier authors of Scripture, it was thought to 
accord with the insight and teaching of its later authors. The 
division of the laws into moral or natural, ceremonial, and 
judicial or forensic, was common: the tendency to regard the 
ceremonial law as in all its details typical of Christ became 
stronger as the dogmatic form of interpreting Scripture in- 
creased in strength. 

The exegesis of the Bible was affected also by that view of 
the early reformers which, as we have already seen, made “the 
prophetic writings’ comprehend the entire Canon of the Old 
Testament. Important dogmatic considerations fostered the 
opinion that only one religion, one faith and office in teaching, 
had existed from the beginning. Prophecy, therefore, was not 
to be thought of as having its commencement with Samuel, or 
even with Moses: nearly all the patriarchs had a prophetic 
character assigned to them. The general task of prophecy was 
conceived of as the announcement of the gospel in the form 
of an authentic interpretation of the law (considered as predi- 
eatio poenitentiae) and of a renewal of the Messianic promises 
(so Diestel). ‘He is named a prophet,” says Luther, “ who 
has his understanding from God without media, in whose 
mouth the Holy Ghost puts the words.”! He is pre-emi- 
nently a prophet, however, who predicts concerning Jesus 

1 Works, III. 1172, 
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Christ.” But believers in Christ are all prophets! This view 
of prophecy was particularly influential in the interpretation 
of the Psalter; the origin and nature of which thus found their 
account, not so much in the piety and natural insight, as in the 
prophetic gift, of the authors. The Psalter, Luther thought, 
should be dear for this reason alone, that it speaks so clearly 
of the death and resurrection of Christ, and prefigures his 
kingdom and the condition and being of all Christendom. 
Said Bugenhagen of David,? “There is nothing in the Law, 
nothing in the Prophets, nothing in the preaching of Christ 
and the apostles, of which this royal prophet does not descant 
in plain and rotund language.” The “teste-David” was given 
a very wide and minute application; and this was largely done 
on the principle that David, as a type of Christ, prophetically 
anticipated in his person much which Christ more fully realized 
in its inmost essence. . In the view of Melanchthon, the office 
of the prophet was to renovate the doctrine concerning God, 
and to repeat and illustrate the ancient promises concerning 
a Mediator. : 

The effort to Christianize the Old Testament extended even 
to Proverbs and Ecclesiastes; and thus the Hebrew Hokhmah 
became regarded as the Word of God in a very different sense 
from any which can be vindicated either on scriptural or other 
grounds. 

In the mean time the doctrine of the Roman-Catholic Church, 
as formulated in opposition to the Protestant movement, came 
to a clear and avowed recognition of its theoretic position. 
It did that in the ecclesiastical symbol, and in the writings of 
acknowledged authorities, which it had already for a long time 
done in practice: it placed tradition on a par with the Bible, 
and made the former the authoritative interpreter of the latter. 
According to Bellarmine, the Word of God is twofold, — writ- 
ten and unwritten: the unwritten divine Word is the tradition 
of the Church, which flows, according to Bellarmine and the 
Council of Trent, as well as the Bible, from the mouth of 
Christ, and is dictated by the Holy Ghost.2 ‘We assert,” 
says this author, “that the whole doctrine which is necessary, 
whether as respects faith or as respects morals, is not contained 
in the Scriptures; and that, in addition to the written Word of 

God, there is required also an unwritten Word of God, i. e., the 
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divine and apostolic traditions.”1 This assertion is the exact 
denial of the original Protestant doctrine of the Bible as the 
sole source of authority in necessary matters of faith and morals. 
It is, however, the legitimate interpretation of the decree of 
the Council of Trent;? and this decree is itself scarcely more 
than the bringing to consciousness and formal expression of 
what had already been for a long time a habit of conduct. By 
the same council it was forbidden to interpret the Bible con- 
trary to the judgment of Holy Mother Church and the unani- 
mous consent of the Fathers.2 Thus had Protestantism and 
Romanism so joined issue regarding the nature of the Word of 
God as to prevent both from the free scientific interpretation 
and highest ethical and religious uses of the Bible. During 
the second portion of this period (viz., from 1600 A.D. to 1750 
A.D.), two forms of tradition, the ancient patristic and the more 
recent dogmatic, reigned nearly supreme over the conception 
and theological use of Sacred Scripture. Which of the two 
forms of tradition was on the whole most rigid and unshapely, 
it would indeed be difficult to say. The general movement 
toward a better condition of the doctrine existed in the Prot- 
estant churches, but individual exegetes of the Roman-Cath- 
olic Church were by no means unaffected by the same gen- 
eral movement. Cajetan, Bellarmine, and Oleaster show the 
changes of view which were taking place as to the requirements 
of exegesis; and, therefore, as to the nature of those sacred 
writings, to deal with which is the work of the exegete. 

The opposition of the Anabaptists and others to the Prot- 
estant ecclesiastical view of Sacred Scripture was, during the 
sixteenth century, almost devoid of appreciable result. This 
opposition emphasized the difference between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, the impossibility of committing to Scripture 
the perfect Word of God, the contradictions of the Bible, the 
fact of lost writings, etc.; but it wholly lacked genuine scholar- 
ship, critical acumen, candor, and adherence to the real spirit 


1 De Verbo Dei, IV. 3: compare IV. 2. 

2 Concil. Trident., Sess. [V.: ‘‘Synodus .. . perspiciensque hanc veritatem et 
disciplinam contineri in libris scriptis et sine scripto traditionibus, quae ex ipsius 
Christi ore ab apostolis acceptae, aut ab ipsis apostolis, Spiritu Sancto dictante, 
quasi per manus traditae, ad nos usque pervenerunt. ... Si quis autem... tra- 
ditiones praedictas sciens et prudens contemserit, anathema sit.”’ 

8 “Decernit, ut nemo suae prudentiae innixus in rebus fidei et morum... 
S. S. ad suos sensus contorquens, contra eum sensum quem tenuit et tenet sancta 
mater Ecclesia, cujus est judicare de vero sensu et interpretatione S. S., aut etiam 
contra unanimem consensum patrum, ipsam §. S. interpretari audeat.’’ 
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of Christianity as unfolded in the Christian consciousness. 
Thomas Miunzer considered the oldest writings of the Bible 
—viz., those of Moses—as containing the norm of all the 
rest: whatever else there is in Scripture is only an exposition 
of Moses. But Sebastian Frank opposed to the Bible the eter- 
nal and timeless Word of God, and decried against making an 
idol out of the written word. i 

As we turn our attention upon that era in history when the 
fullest dogmatic statement of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture 
was nearly dominant without dispute in Christendom, we recall 
the tendencies with which the Church entered this era. These 
tendencies were, as we have already seen, pre-eminently —al- 
most exclusively — toward the traditional in both polemics and 
dogmatics. For Protestantism was rapidly loading itself with 
burdens in the service of.essentially the same master from which 
it had been its mission to set men free. 


FROM 1600 A.D. TO 1750 A.D. 


The general doctrine of Sacred Scripture which Protestant- 
ism had by the beginning of the seventeenth century evolved, 
in its conflict with the Roman-Catholic principle of tradition, 
contained within itself the elements of a yet fiercer internal 
conflict. This doctrine began by proclaiming the sole authority 
and the sufficiency of the Word of God in the Bible, concerning 
things necessary for salvation, both as respects faith and morals. 
But it hastened toward the end of constructing a strict dogma 
of this divine Word, as the so-called regula fidet, and as a guide 
and test of all interpretation. It therefore placed itself under 
obligation to demonstrate, what it felt forced to assume; viz., 
the equal and absolute inspiration and infallibility of all parts 
of Scripture. The doctrine of such inspiration and infallibility 
became the chief of all the articles of Christian faith (prin- 
cipium omnium fidet articulorum), the one truth without which 
the other truths of Christianity could not be demonstratively 
sustained. But the absolute infallibility and equal inspiration 
of all parts of the Bible cannot be made simply an assumption 
of faith; for it is also, and primarily, a question of fact. And 
Protestantism had itself started that spirit which would not 
sleep nor rest until it had inquired into the truth of this al- 
leged fact. For Protestantism required from the exegete a 
knowledge of the original languages in which the Bible was 
written. Its spirit was not satisfied with the naive declaration 
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of Bellarmine,! who, after confessing that in the general coun- 
cils of the Church there are few men skilled in Hebrew, asserts 
that it would be a bad thing for the Church if she could not 
on grave questions confide in the Latin version. It became, 
therefore, the duty of Protestant theologians to show the cor- 
ruptness of the Latin Vulgate. But for the accomplishment of 
this duty the principles of biblical criticism must be evoked: 
when once evoked, they would never again withdraw them- 
selves in favor even of those who originally summoned them. 
Moreover, now that the spirit of speculation, and of philologi- 
cal research, could not roam free in the fields of allegory, it 
sought the more unexplored fields of history, lexicography, 
grammar, and antiquities. .The same human reason which was 
thought capable of proving Scripture infallible, and of formu- 
lating its truths into trustworthy systems of theological state- 
ment, finally inquired also, whether it might not reconstruct, 
according to the facts of critical research, the very idea of 
Scripture itself. Dogmatism on the one side, and rationalism 
and criticism on the other side, —after having been born of the 
same movement, and after having grown for a time together, 
—soon waged against each other a strenuous and unremitting 
strife. 

The source of most of the numerous errors which belonged 
to the post-Reformation view of the Bible was the abrogation 
of all substantial distinction between Sacred Scripture and the 
Word of God. Gerhard labored to prove that there is no real 
difference between the immediate utterance of the divine will 
and its record in sacred writings: he argued upon the scholastic 
logical principle, *“ Accidens non mutat rei essentiam,”’ that 
the form of utterance, whether verbal or written, is unessential. 
The equivalence of immediate revelation and Scripture is the 
foundation of the dogmatic argumentation of this entire era. 
Hollaz, while making it an absolutely first principle of all the- 
ology, that “ whatever God hath revealed is infallibly certain,” 
considers it the first principle applicable to the theology of his 
own time, that “whatever Sacred Scripture teaches is infallibly 
certain.’ According to Baier also, although that immediate 
utterance of the divine will which was in early times made by 
dreams and visions, and handed down orally, was the Word of 
God, at the present time the only concrete form of divine 


1 De Verbo Dei, II. 10; compare Melchior Cano, De ling. hebr. et graec. 
utilitate, IT. 15. 
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revelation is the Bible. All the books of the Old Testament 
were written by prophets, in the stricter sense of the term’ 
“prophet.” Indeed, the prime author of Sacred Scripture is 
to be regarded as God, or the Trinity acting through the Holy 
Spirit: this prime author accommodates himself, however, to 
the language and style of the various writers.1 The writers 
are the efficient cause only as minus principales atque ministeri- 
ales, says Hollaz. 

The ancient Jewish division of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, with both its implied and its obvious recognition of 
grades of inspiration, thus became either insincerely treated or 
wholly rejected. If the conception of the Word of God, imme- 
diately uttered and infallible, is to cover the entire contents of 
the Bible, all distinctions of grades at once vanish. The “new 
scholasticism ” of dogmatics would not allow that divine truth 
had been revealed in forms which did not correspond to its 
theological conception of truth. It was not enough that the 
Word of God should be brought to men in Scripture: the 
words: of Scripture must be regarded as themselves, all and 
singly, dictated im calamum by the Holy Ghost to prophets 
andi apostles.2, The writers of Scripture are, therefore, to be 
regarded as “amanuenses of God,” “ hands of Christ,” ‘“ scrive- 
ners,” “tablets,” “notaries,” and “organs” of the Spirit. To 
such an extent was the Bible identified with the immediate 
and infallible utterance of Deity, that, although the above- 
mentioned titles are not to be interpreted as denying all choice 
and consciousness to the writers of the Bible, no natural inferi- 
ority of contents or of style must be admitted on comparison 
of its various parts: no solecisms or barbarisms could exist in 
any of the biblical language, any seeming difference of its 
parts is to be referred to the express intent and influence of 
the Holy Ghost.2 The Bible finally came to be regarded as 
absolutely free from all error whatsoever, —historical, chrono- 
logical, or typological; even its letters and vowel-points and 
accents were to be considered as infallibly inspired.* Of these 
and other details of the post-Reformation doctrine, we shall pro- 
ceed at once to speak more at length. It is enough at present 


1 Compendium theol. positiv., Prolegomena, cap. IT. 

2 So Hollaz, Exam. theol., ed. Teller, 1763, p. 74f.; and compare Calovius, 
System. theol., ed. 1655, I. p. 594. 

8 Compare Hollaz, p. 97. 

4 Compare Calovius, I. p. 549; Hollaz, p. 85 f. 
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simply to remark that its most untenable extremes are all trace- 
able to that fundamental misconception which identifies the 
Bible and the Word of God. 

With the change of conception as to the relation between 
the truth immediately revealed and the written record of such 
truth, a change in the use of Scripture as the source of author- 
ity was necessarily connected. The earlier and greater of the 
Protestant Symbols teach only the more moderate and tenable 
view; viz., that all things necessary to salvation, both as re- 
spects faith and morals, may be derived, and can be authorita- 
tively derived, only from this source.! These symbols speak 
of the inspiration of Scripture in such cautious and general 
terms as not to stand committed to the untenable positions of 
the post-Reformation theologians. ‘In the symbolical books 
of the Lutheran Church,” says Grimm, “the notion of inspira- 
tion is rarely, and then only incidentally, mentioned.” 2 The 
Symbols of the Reformed Churches also, although fuller and 
more explicit upon this point,’ refrain from adopting the theory 
of the divine dictation and infallible inspiration of the Bible, 
until the time of the Formula Consensus Helvetica; and even 
this formula — having perished in the dissensions which it 
excited — may be said to have lost its symbolical importance.! 

Nor did the dogmatists of this time err so much in the con- 
ceptions which they formed, and in the definitions which they 
gave, of the nature of the authority of Scripture, as in the extent 
of ground which they covered by these conceptions and defini- 
tions. That which characterizes only the Word of God in the 
Bible, they attempted to apply to every word and letter of the 


1 Compare Conf.'’Gall., art. 5: ‘‘Quum haec (S. 8.) sit omnis veritatis summa, 
complectens quidquid ad cultum Dei et salutem nostram requiritur.’’ Conf. Belg., 
art. 7: ‘‘ Credimus etiam sacram hance Scripturam perfectissime omnem Dei volun- 
tatem complecti, et in illa abunde ea omnia doceri, quaecunque ab hominibus 
credi necesse est,'ut salutem consequantur.’’ The text is given according to the 
edition of Niemeyer, 1840. Thirty-nine Articles, art. 6: ‘‘ Holy Scripture contain- 
eth all things necessary to salvation;’’ compare art. 19 and art. 21: ‘‘ Wherefore 
things ordained ‘by them as necessary to salvation have neither strength nor 
authority, unless it may be declared that they are taken out of Holy Scripture.’’ 
Confess. Scot., art. 18: ‘‘In quibus (S. 8.) omnia credenda ad hominum salutem 
sufficienter expressa affirmamus.’’ Compare also the declaration of the West- 
minster Confession, chap. i. sect. 6. 

2 Institutio theol. dogmat.,p.117. This is true with the unimportant exception 
of the Confession made at Weimar, 1549. 

3 Conf. Belg., art. 3: ‘‘ Confitemur, hoc Dei verbum non fuisse ulla humana 
voluntate aut allatum aut traditum: sed sanctos Dei viros divino afflatos Spiritu 
locutos esse.’’ Compare Conf. Boh., art. 1; Conf. Scot., I. art. 19; Conf. Gall., art. 
2-5; Conf. Belg., art. 3-7. 

4 So Winer, Confessions of Christendom, p. 26. 
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Bible. And since the fact of authority rested, in their minds, 
upon the assumption of infallible inspiration, the assumption 
itself must be extended so as to cover the same ground! On 
account of this divine authorship through infallible inspiration 
extending to every part, the authority of both Old and New 
Testaments is equal and absolute ; it is the same as the authority 
of God himself.? The authority of Scripture throughout differs, 
quoad rem, in no respect from that of Deity. The verbum Dei, 
identified with the Bible, must have the same authority as that 
which belongs to Deus loquens.? According to the division of 
Hollaz and others, this authority is twofold ; causative (auctori- 
tas causativa), and normative and judicial (auctoritas judicialis). 
By its causative authority, Scripture generates and confirms our 
assent to the articles of faith. Although it rests upon the 
assumption of the infallible inspiration of the Bible, it may be 
evinced by certain criteria (xpirjpia), internal and external: 
among the former are the simplicity and dignity of the biblical 
style, and the sublimity of its mysteries; among the latter, the 
witness of both the friends and enemies of the Bible, and its tri- 
umphs in the history of Christendom. In answer to the question, 
‘¢ Whether the authority of Sacred Scripture can be evinced by 
criteria,’ Quenstedt enumerates ten ‘internal criteria,” and 
nine “externa motiva.”* All these can, however, produce only 
the so-called “human faith” (fides humana); the “faith divine” 
(fides divina) rests upon that supernatural act of the Holy 


_ Spirit which uses the Scripture to produce a supernatural effect 


in the heart. The normative authority of Scripture is the pre- 
eminent dignity that renders it the infallible and adequate rule 
to conform with which alone is required of all things to be 


believed and done, and by which (auctoritas gudicialis) all con- 


troversies concerning faith are to be decided, and all other 
things written are to be tested. Neither the Church nor the 
reason is, then, to be accounted a “judge of controversies”’ 
(judex controversiarum), to whose decisions the mysteries of 
faith or the maxims of conduct can be committed. But this 


1 “Hine invicte concludimus, omnem et totam Scripturam Sacram, nulla ejus 
vel minima parte excepta, esse 6edrvevorov, h. e. divinitus inspiratam. Si enim 
aliqua saltem Scripturae S. particula... fuisset deprompta .. . non omnis scrip- 
tura dici posset universaliter et quoad omnia divinitus inspirata.’”’ Quenstedt, 
Systema theol., Wittenberg, 1696, I. p. 69 f. 

2 [bid., I. p. 86 f.; especially observation IV. p. 87. 

8 Compare Gerhard, Confess. Cathol., lib. II. art. 1. CnD and Dorscheus as 
quoted by Quenstedt declares: ‘ Scripturae autoritas est tanta, quanta Dei.”’ 

4 Systema theol., I. p. 97. 5 Compare Quenstedt, I. pp. 112 f., 158 f., and 167. 
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normative and judicial authority is also canonical; it belongs, 
that is to say, only to the canonical books of the Bible. 

Closely connected with this quality of authority, and resting 
upon the basis of the same assumption of faith, were, in the 
minds of the post-Reformation theologians, the following two 
“affections” or “properties” of Sacred Scripture; viz., its per- 
spicuity and its perfection or sufficiency. In respect to these 
so-called “affections” of Sacred Scripture, it was not so much 
the conception of their nature as the extent of their applica- 
tion which was made quite untenable by the post-Reformation 
dogma. The declaration of Hollaz—that the doctrines of faith, 
and precepts of morals, which are necessary to eternal salva- 
tion, shine in the Bible with such clear light that the docile, 
attentive, and unprejudiced may easily perceive them — is cap- 
tivating; and, rightly understood, it is confessedly true. But 
when this declaration is to be taken in the meaning of the post- 
Reformation theology, it becomes quite another affair. Accord- 
ing to Gerhard, from these perspicuous passages of Scripture 
there must be collected a so-called regula fider, ** which is a kind 
of summary of heavenly doctrine gathered from the plainest 
passages of Scripture.” Even such a theory of Sacred Scrip- 
ture is in itself apparently favorable to the distinction between 
the entire Bible, in all its details of statement and language, 
and the Word of God which it contains. The import of the 
proposal of Gerhard is, however, clearly seen when we are fur- 
ther given to understand, not only that all interpretation of 
Scripture ought to accord with this analogy of faith, but also 
that nothing contrary to the regula fide’! must be admitted in 
our interpretation. In the view of Quenstedt also,? every im- 
portant dogma has its so-called sedes, where it is most manifest- 
ly taught; from these “seats” of authority in the clearer pas- 
sages of the Bible, all our interpretation must be derived. 

It is very noticeable how all the so-called “affections” of the 
Bible were selected and defined by the post-Reformation theo- 
logians in such manner as would (in their opinion) best serve 
to foil the attacks of Romanism and rationalism. The entire 
doctrine, in brief, was constructed upon the assumption of the 
complete identity of the Bible with the Word of God; and, 
therefore, of the infallible inspiration, in every word and latter, 
of both Testaments alike. Protestantism thus came very i 
to adopting substantially the same false principles of hermeneu- 

1 Confess. Cathol., II. locus I. c. xx. 424 f. 2 Systema theol., I. p. 118. 
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tics, and of the nature of scriptural authority, as the Roman 
Catholics themselves! To a large extent in theory, and toa 
yet larger extent in practice, the Protestant theologians set up 
the tradition of dogma in the place of the fictitious tradition of 
unwritten apostolic doctrine, as a supreme authority through 
its influence upon the interpretation of the Bible. It became 
necessary to test the perspicuity of Scripture itself by a formu- 
lated rule of faith. The pre-requisites of the faithful exegete 
were not simply the candid, scholarly, and tactful mind, even 
when conjoined with the devout spirit: they were pre-eminently 
allegiance, avowed and unswerving, to the theological rule of 
faith. The sole rule of interpretation is the analogy of faith, 
says Bucanus.2 To be sure, suitable mental gifts and an ac- 
quaintance with the original languages, and especially spiritual 
gifts, —to be constantly invigorated by prayer, meditation, and 
trial (oratio, meditatio, tentatco),— are chief requisites of the 
interpreter, in the opinion of Gerhard? and Rambach. Never- 
theless, it was unity in dogmatic belief which was made the 
real test of piety; and ability to distinguish type and antitype 
according to the orthodox pattern became the recognized means 
of expressing this belief. The revolution which Protestantism 
had consummated, or had at least commenced, in the doctrinal 
views of the age, was now by its own theologians to be so 
fixed in permanent form as to preclude all subsequent changes. 
The process of fixing these doctrines was to result in infallible 
formulae, which should be based upon the assumption that all 
the Bible is in all respects alike infallible. Numbers of proof- 
texts were most desirable; but the weight and value of each 
passage was, according to the orthodox doctrine of Scripture, 
equivalent to the weight and value of every other. The learn- 
ing of the time was much displayed in pedantic efforts to 
discover proof-texts not already pre-empted, or in discussing 
such passages as seemed to refute the prevailing dogmatism ; 
only with a view, however, to twist them so as to render them 
tributary to the same dogmatism. A large portion of the Bible 
thus became used up as proof-texts for the current systematic 
statements of faith; all passages of Scripture were expected 
to be understood by all the orthodox as in accordance with 
these statements. The number of passages, the interpretation 
of which was thus fixed by dogmatic considerations, was con- 


1 Compare Diestel, Geschichte des A. T., p. 366 f. 
2 Instit. theol., locus LV. 23. 8 Compare Ibid., I. locus I. c. v. 68 f, 
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stantly being enlarged. “That an appeal was made in such 
cases to an inner witness of the Holy Spirit as a pledge for 
their truth, sounds,” says Reuss,! “like a horrible irony.” 

But the effect of identifying the Bible throughout with the 
Word of God, and of applying to each part alike the assumption 
of an infallible inspiration, was not confined to the more strictly 
doctrinal contents of Scripture. The consentient voice of 
orthodox hermeneutics in this portion of the period asserts that 
there can be no contradictions or imperfections whatever in the 
Bible. This position rests, of course, upon the above-mentioned 
assumptions. The mouth of the writers of Scripture is one 
mouth; there is, indeed, but one author. The whole of the 
Bible, in all its details, has proceeded from the immediate inspi- 
ration of the Holy Ghost: therefore, nothing is to be met there- 
in which is contradictory or repugnant to any thing else, or 
even lacking in self-consistency.2 No relief was allowed to the 
dreadful pressure of the post-Reformation dogma by way of 
attaching the quality of infallibility only to the original text ; 
for, to maintain the dogma in its efficiency, it was further 
claimed that the biblical text had been supernaturally preserved 
in infallible form. The same quality of infallibility was also ex- 
tended so as to include not only what is expressly stated in the 
Bible, but also those conclusions which may be logically derived 
from its statements ;? it also excluded all errors of amanuenses 
or scribes. Not even the least error,— whether in things or 
in words, whether in matters dogmatic or ethical, or historical, 
chronological, topographical, or onomastic,— and no ignorance 
or forgetfulness, or lapse of memory, can or should be attributed 
to any portion of Scripture. According to this dogma, —as 
has already been said,— the style of the Bible is free from all 
spot of solecisms or barbarisms. Quenstedt considers that Beza 
was imprudent in admitting the contrary view, —a view which 
was censured by the theological and philosophical faculties of 
Wittenberg in 1659 as in no small degree blasphemous.* ‘The 
Holy Spirit must not be charged with having composed poor 
Greek. 

It came to pass, therefore, that the orthodox dogma of inspi- 


1 Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T., IT. p. 295. 

2 Gerhard, Loci, tom. II. sect. vi. 531. 

3 See Quenstedt, Systema theol., I. p. 77 f.: ‘‘ per bonam consequentiam ; per 
pronam, proximam, necessariam et evidentem consequentiam.”’ 

4 Ibid., I. p. 84 f. With the strictest doctrine of infallibility are connected also 
the names of Buddeus, J. Lange, Baier, Benner, Buchner, and Carpzoy. 
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ration and Sacred Scripture was not simply made unfavorable 
to a right historical estimate of the Old Testament, and of the 
relations which exist between the Old and the New; but its 
essential being was made dependent upon the suppression of 
such an estimate. Since the triune God was the author of all 
parts of the Bible alike, since apostles and prophets were only 
his amanuenses, and since the doctrines of the Trinity and of 
the sacraments were to be proved with equal confidence from 
both Testaments, all real historical and critical research was 
of course excluded from the sacred realm of Scripture. Vari- 
ous attempts to harmonize the two Testaments were, however, 
instituted, especially by Franz Junius in his “ Parallela Sacra,” 
and by Surenhusius in his BiBdos xaradAayjs (Amsterdam, 1718). 

Especially interesting are those questions regarding the nar- 
ratives and teachings of the Bible which most closely relate 
to the facts and laws of science, as such questions begin at this 
time more and more to prevail. Attempts to combine natural 
systems of the universe with the biblical cosmogony were made 
in England by Burnet, Whiston, Grew, and others. The prev- 
alent theology opposed the Copernican system on account of its 
supposed contradiction, not only by Josh. x. 12, but also by 
passages like Ps. xix. 6 and Job ix. 7. The right of natural 
and physical science to investigate such matters independently 
of theology was of course scarcely conceived of: it was not 
asserted by science herself. The naiveté of the theological 
doctrine of creation which then prevailed could not be cor- 
rected by the crude beginnings of physics: the degree of its 
naiveté may be estimated by such facts as follow. It was com- 
monly believed that creation took place in the spring, since 
Gen. i. 12 mentions the grass. The exact date, which some of 
the Church Fathers had made the 25th of March, Le Clere 
placed on July 12; others, however, preferred to place the time 
of creation in the autumn. It was a question, whether the 
entire twenty-four hours were employed in the divine work, 
or perhaps only a few hours during the night-time. It was 
thought a great wonder that the earth could stand in the water 
without being dissolved. The waters above the earth, some 
few, following Calvin, understood of the clouds; others, of 
ether, or the crystalline sea of Rev. xv. 2. The mountains 
could not have arisen of themselves; but, according to Prov. 
viii. 25 f., they were created by God on the third day. The 
view that Gen. i. 16 does not narrate the original creation of 
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the stars, but their first appearance in relation to the earth, 
was held by some writers: according to Burnet and others, 
they were then first seen shining through the thick mist. 
Minute accounts of the exact physical condition and personal 
appearance of Adam were not beyond the powers of the theo- 
logians of this time. Our first progenitor was reckoned a 
philosopher, a physician, a chemist, a mathematician, but above 
all a theologian; he spoke, of course, the sacred language of 
Hebrew, and, according to some authorities, he used it with its 
present vowel-points. When Mercier asserted that Adam was 
an appellation, and not a proper name, “all orthodoxy was 
against him.”! The warning of Buddeus, ‘ We should not draw 
conclusions from the academic education of our own time to 
that of the Adamite period,” was, however, soon heeded so far 
as to confine the philosophy held by Adam to the sphere called 
practical, to the exclusion of the systematic. To theories of 
pre-Adamites or co-Adamites, — white, red, or black, — the prev- 
alent doctrine was firmly opposed. The topography, history, 
and religion of Eden and its first inhabitants were much dis- 
cussed. All the subsequent history of the Pentateuch down 
to the founding of Mosaism was literally understood and 
accepted ; it was also supplemented by many conjectures, illus- 
trated by much learning, and interpreted as typologically full 
of the doctrines of Christianity. The prevalent view did not 
hesitate to accept in its starkest and most literal form the mir- 
acle of Josh. x. 12. 

For the above-mentioned reasons, the effort of Spencer? to 
treat the laws of the Hebrews with a more freely historical 
and critical handling, was, on the whole, not well received: 
it bore quite too evidently the marks of an attempt to natural- 
ize those products which were to be kept in all respects pre- 
eminently supernatural and sacred. To the proofs that much 
in the Hebrew legislation was derived from Egyptian sources, 
it was replied: These few individual similarities are due to the 
fact that the Egyptians themselves learned much from Abra- 
ham and Joseph. 

The nature of prophecy and of prophetic writings seems to 
have received relatively little attention in the post-Reformation 
era. The revived zeal in the study of the Bible in the original 
languages, combined with the prevalent doctrine of its infalli- 


1 See Diestel, Geschichte des A. T., pp. 489 ff. 
2 De Legibus Hebraeorum ritualibus earumque Rationibus, 1685, 
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hility, made typical theology bloom wondrously during the sev- 
enteenth century.1' The secret feeling of failure, and the cool 
contradictions of the Arminian theology, seemed only to inflame 
the “typological concupiscence” of the orthodox theologians. 
According to Diestel,? the orthodox view is to be seen best as 
exhibited in the work of Witsius, “ De prophetis et prophetia.” 
In the opinion of Witsius, the tokens of a true prophet are. 
three: the majesty of God who reveals, the splendor of revela- 
tion, and the supercelestial light of the things revealed (reve- 
lantis Det majestas, revelationis splendor, rerum revelatarum 
supercoelestis lux). The true view of prophecy was held, how- 
ever, so far as to admit that ecstasy does not belong to the 
essence of the prophetic gift, but is only a condition which 
accompanies certain kinds of revelation. Of this gift the very 
kernel was thought to be the knowledge of secrets which have 
been revealed by God to his friend the prophet, and which 
have to do especially with the prediction of the future. 

The ancient necessity of rejecting the claims of grammatical 
and scientific exegesis in about the same ratio as that in which 
the doctrine of infallibility is applied to all the details of Scrip- 
ture, again made itself abundantly manifest; although the post- 
Reformation theology could not recognize this necessity by 
making the frank confession of Origen, that certain things 
in the Bible are absurd or impossible when lterally understood. 
According to the post-Reformation dogma, the meaning of the 
Bible was that which the Holy Spirit gave to be known in and 
through the Bible. This meaning was fora time regarded by 
most writers — especially through the influence of the “ Philo- 
logia Sacra” of Glassius—as twofold: the literal, and the 
spiritual or mystical. Such a manner of hermeneutics was, 
however, too plain a departure from the Reformation tendency 5 
it was opposed by Calovius, Pfeiffer, and others, and was grad- 
ually set aside. The theory of types was made to take the 
place which had been filled by the mystical interpretation ; and 
thus did the ancient school of Antioch at last obtain recogni- 
tion from orthodoxy. But the theory was carried to such 
extremes that even the polygamy of the patriarchs is defended 
by Zeltner as a typical scheme. We have already seen the 
drunkenness of Noah set forth by Augustine as a type of the 
passion of Christ. 


1 For a list of works on typical theology, see Diestel, Ibid., pp. 477 ine 
_ 2 Thid., p. 524. 
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It was, however, with reference to the teat of the Bible, that 
the results of identifying the Word of God with Sacred Scrip- 
ture, and of regarding the latter as produced in every detail 
by immediate and infallible inspiration, ran to the most extrav- 
agant excesses. It was also in the conflict over the nature of 
this text that the whole doctrine was first thoroughly van- 
quished. The study of the Bible in the original languages —a 
requisite for the Protestant theologian of this period —resulted, 
as a matter of course, in more or less knowledge of the condi- 
tion of the biblical text. The knowledge of this condition 
became an especially high tripping-stone for the dogma of infal- 
libility. Since the infallibility of Scripture was understood by 
the dogma to be attached to the Hebrew text of the Old Tes- 
tament, the texts of the Vulgate and the LXX. were relatively 
depreciated by Protestant theologians. This depreciation the 
Roman-Catholic writers (especially John Morinus, the Jesuit 
Gordon Huntley, and others) met with counter declarations: 
they asserted that the Masoretic text had been corrupted and 
misplaced by the Jews; and that the Vulgate, having origi- 
nated before the evil changes, really offered the older and cor- 
recter text. The carelessness of copyists was also declared 
to have aided the malice of the Jews in making these corrup- 
tions. In reply, both these causes of a corruption of the 
biblical text were denied any existence or force by Protestant 
theologians: the denial, however, was made almost wholly on 
a priort dogmatic grounds.! It was asserted, by Gerhard and 
others, that the Jews before Christ would not have falsified the 
records; for, according to Philo and Josephus, they had not 
changed the minutest particular for two thousand years. Such 
falsification would indeed have been considered an unpardon- 
able sin by the Jews themselves. Nor could the rabbis have 
made the alleged changes, because of the wide distribution 
of manuscripts, and, above all, because of the special divine 
care. That such changes were not made after the time of 
Christ, was proved by the agreement of the passages which are 
cited in the New Testament, from the Old, with the Hebrew 
text. As to the carelessness of scribes, it could not for a 
moment be admitted that God would have allowed this to 
result in any corruption of the text: for (the argumenta- 
tion of the time always, when pressed, took refuge in these 
assumptions of faith) the infallible authority and inspiration 

1 So by Gerhard, Loci, tom. II. art. 318 f. 
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of Scripture would have suffered thereby. Since the infallible 
inspiration of Scripture was at all hazards to be dogmatically 
maintained, its grounds in the textual integrity of Scripture 
must not be permitted to be disturbed. The Masora, as a wall 
around about the law, must have protected the text; and this 
was the work of one hundred and twenty me: among whom 
were no less considerable persons than Ezra, Haggai, and Mal- 
achi.! Grammatical secrets, bearing mystical meanings, were 
therefore to be uncovered in the minute variations of the 
Hebrew text. The insincere and vacillating method of treat- 
ing certain passages of the Old Testament, which was thus 
induced, may be illustrated by the case of Ps. xxii. 17.2 Text- 
ual criticism was of value according as it could be twisted, or 
not, to serve the cause of the dogma. 

When, however, the fact of variant readings, between which 
the Masoretic text had not chosen, became more manifest, and 
began to threaten the dogma of an infallible and verbal inspi- 
ration of the Bible, a resort was had to other extremities of 
argument and assertion. John Morinus has been designated 
“the father of textual criticism” in the stricter meaning of 
the term. In the first book of his “ Exercitationes biblicae ” 
(Paris, 1633), he attempted to show “that the original Hebrew 
text has been so corrupted that it~cannot serve as the source 
and norm of Scripture,” and that a proximately accurate repro- 
duction of the original is all that can be attempted. He also 
espoused anew the cause of the LXX., and asserted that the 
Greek translation, prized as it was by the apostles and the 
Church Fathers, must have flowed “from the purest fountains 
of the Hebrews.”? The “Critica Sacra” of Cappellus (which 
was finished in 1634, but did not appear until 1650) was a 
marked advance beyond the work of Morinus, and may justly 
claim the title of “*epoch-making,” which Diestel (whom we 
are here following) bestows upon it. Morinus had been led 
into many blunders and sophisms by his attempts to strike 
a balance between the LXX. and the Vulgate; he himself 
silently and somewhat dishonorably confessed his inferiority 
to Cappellus, when, in editing the work of the latter, he first 


1 Compare Nicolas Fuller, Miscell. sac., lib. III. ¢. 13. 

2 The’ of the prevalent Hebrew reading *78) was even asserted to be a) dimin- 
utive, and thus the number 1230 was obtained for the years between the compo- 
sition of the Psalm and the crucifixion. 

3 Lib. I. 8, 5, ff. 
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removed a number of passages that had been directed against 
his own views. Cappellus justly insisted upon the truth that 
the variations in the biblical text do not concern the important 
things of faith and conduct. He divided the entire contents 
of Scripture into two classes, — those things which, being either 
useful or necessary for salvation, can scarcely be dispensed 
with, and other things not thus necessary. With Cappellus 
agreed Bochart, Grotius, Walton, Heidegger, and others; even 
Buxtorf and Usher acknowledged the above-mentioned truth. 
And yet its acknowledgment involves the overthrow of the 
post-Reformation dogma of Sacred Scripture. Cappellus an- 
nounced certain rules, on the whole for his time very excellent, 
for the’ correction of the Hebrew text. Under his influence, 
and that of Le Clere (“Ars Critica,” which first appeared in 
1697), the fact was evinced, and the conviction gained ground, 
that the text of the Bible has gone through essentially the 
same changes which belong to all other ancient writings. 

To the true view, however, disregarding its undoubted basis 
in fact, the dogma still remained opposed. It re-asserted its 
assumption that the Bible is throughout the infallible Word of 
God, and that, if its text do not lie before us in autographic 
integrity, it cannot be the medium for this infallible Word. 
It was urged by Carpzov and others (with a force of argu- 
ment which is to this day attempted, but can never again be 
equalled), that, if a single concession were once made to the 
critics, they would not stop in their discoveries and demands 
until they had captured the entire field. Thus would a gap 
through which to slip (vima elabendi) be opened for all the 
heretics, whenever any attempt was made to hold them by an 
appeal to the authority of Sacred Scripture.t Literal and 
verbal changes were, therefore, not to be regarded as corrup- 
tions of the text, but rather as designed variations which the 
Holy Spirit adopted in expressing himself. The difference of 
readings, for instance, between 2 Sam. xxii. and Ps. xviii. was 
explained by assuming a double purpose of the Holy Spirit: 
differences in the spelling of proper names showed the freedom 
of the same Spirit.2, The necessity, however, for transferring 
the quality of verbal infallibility from any extant manuscript 
or manuscripts to an ideal non-existent text, became more and 


1 Compare his Apparatus his.-crit., 1748, p. 132 f.; and Intro. in lib. vet. Test. 
2 So Pfeiffer replies to Cappellus. 
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more apparent.t It was still held by many, that, although no 
one infallible text could be found in existing manuscripts, such 
a text might be collated by freeing the single texts from their 
blemishes (maevz) and uniting them into one whole. With 
others there seemed rather to be the better hope in resorting 
to conjectural emendations; it was proposed to restore the text 
of the Old Testament by free use of the LX X., the Apocrypha, 
and Josephus (so Whiston). Thus did that feeling of neces- 
sity, which dogmatism itself created, re-act in stimulating crit- 
ical effort to obtain a true text of the Bible. 

The view, put forth and defended in 1538 by the German 
Jew Elias Levita, that the Hebrew vowels of the present text 
belong to a time much later than that of the original authors, 
further disturbed the serenity and integrity of the post-Refor- 
mation dogma. Nearly all the great leaders of the Reformation 
held, indeed, the same view. The writers on the Roman-Catho- 
lic side were, as a matter of course, ready to draw conclusions 
from this fact which should be relatively favorable to the texts 
of the Vulgate and the LXX. It became necessary on dog- 
matic and polemical grounds, therefore, to assert the infalli- 
bility and inspiration of the pointing of the Hebrew text. The 
inspiration of the vowel-points of the Old Testament was first 
asserted by Gerhard, as a demand of religious faith and of theo- 
logical system. The claim of some theologians, which went to 
the length of making the origin of the Hebrew vowel-points 
contemporaneous with Adam, necessitated the absurdity of 
deriving the beginnings of Sacred Scripture in its present writ- 
ten text, vowel-points included, from the same ancient source. 
The assumptions of faith which the orthodox dogma of Sacred 
Scripture accepted did not, however, seem to most writers to 
require more than that the vowel-points should have originated 
with Moses, as the first writer, or perhaps with the writing of 
God on the tables of the law. They had remained unchanged 
in form by all the subsequent writers. For the vowels as well 
as the consonants needed to be endowed with the quality of 
theopneustic infallibility: so it was held by the most extreme 
form of the dogma. But the opinion of theologians was from 
the first much divided upon this matter. So many scholars in 
France, Holland, and England finally adopted the correcter 
and freer views of Cappellus, that Walton could declare: “ The 


1 The work of John Gottlob Carpzov, referred to above, is especially to be 
‘noted in this connection. 
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greater part agree with him, and they the most illustrious in 
doctrine and Hebrew learning.”! But almost all Germany 
was, according to Diestel, ranged upon the other side. And in 
Switzerland the Formula Consensus Helvetica declared the 
consonants and vowel-points of the Bible alike theopneustie, 
and condemned the studies of those who subject the readings 
of the received text to a critical examination.? 

Nor was even the foregoing extreme of dogmatism deemed 
sufficient by all the theologians; for, since the accents in cer- 
tain cases determine the meaning of the text, it was felt neces- 
sary to attribute “ coeval and divine authority” to them: other- 
wise the certitudo and perspicuitas of Sacred Scripture could 
not be maintained in accordance with the understanding which 
orthodoxy gave to those qualities. 

The insincerity and utter disregard of fact into which the 
post-Reformation dogma of infallible inspiration was driven 
concerning the nature of the biblical text is one of the most 
painful and yet instructive phenomena in the entire course of 
our historical sketch. The rabbinical craft of many of the 
arguments employed may be judged from the fact that Hei- 
degger finds a scriptural proof for the inspiration of the vowel- 
points in the divine command to write the words on stones 
plainly; since no Hebrew writing can be plain which has not 
these vowel-points.2 The animus of some of these arguments 
may also be judged from the declaration of Calovius: “It is 
impious and profane audacity to change a single point in the 
Word of God, and to substitute a smooth breathing for a rough 
one or a rough for a smooth;” or perhaps better by the prayer 
said to have been daily uttered by the same theologian, — 
‘‘Imple me, Deus, odio haereticorum.” It is indeed fortunate 
both for the Christian Church and for the cause of biblical 
study, that the first prolonged contest of criticism with dog- 
matism arose over the text of the Bible; for, although the 
“secret” of the Hebrew vowel-points, which Cappellus essayed 
to reveal, remained undiscovered until the nineteenth century, 


1 The Arcanum punctationis revelatum of Cappellus occasioned much debate. 
It remained for more than twenty years almost unnoticed, until in 1648 the 
younger Buxtorf made it widely known by the attempt to answer its arguments. 
Sonntag calls this attack on Cappellus by Buxtorf and others a bellum infame. 

2 Canon II. Hebraeus V. T. codex ... tum quoad consonas, tum quoad voca- 
lia, sive puncta ipsa, sive punctorum saltem potestatem ... Oedmvevaros. Com- 
pare Canon III. 

® Loci, II. § 58, 
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the contest on this matter was once for all settled in favor of 
free inquiry. At least one step was thus taken without further 
ability to go backward. Nor can the influence of the direc- 
tion of this step upon the entire point of view to be gained con- 
cerning the nature of the Bible easily be over-estimated. 

We may now fittingly turn our attention to those critical 
and free tendencies which were at work in other fields than 
that of mere textual research, and which were gradually under- 
mining the current dogmatism. The Reformation principle of 
interpretation — viz., that the exegete must have a knowledge 
of the languages in which the Bible was written — combined 
with the general humanistic movement of this period to pro- 
duce the sciences of Biblical Grammar, Lexicography, Antiqui- 
ties, and General and Special Introduction. The languages 
kindred with the Hebrew — the Chaldaic, Samaritan, Ethiopic, 
and Persian —began to be studied; with how great zeal and 
researches, the immense work of the Buxtorfs bears witness. 
The demand of Hackspan! that the interpreter of Scripture 
shall be first a philologist, second a philosopher, and third a 
theologian,*is significant of important results. The work of 
the Orientalist Schultens, whose death occurred in the very 
year which closes this period (1750), was, notwithstanding its 
faults, of great account in the history of biblical lexicography 
and grammar. He had reasons enough for his complaint that 
two extreme and false views of the nature of the Hebrew were 
then almost universally prevalent.2 According to one view, 
the Hebrew was a divine and holy language, and its vowel- 
points and accents were to the last dot inspired and full of 
divine secrets: according to the other view, the language was 
incurably obscure, uncultured and full of faults, and the vowel- 
points were worthless. Schultens recognized the fact that 
Hebrew is genuinely human, and analogous to other Semitic 
languages. By this time several score of important grammati- 
cal and philological works, which, although they were without 
consistent and tenable principles, nevertheless directed much 
energy and attention to the Bible with no small beneficial re- 
sults, had appeared. For the history of Hebrew grammar in 


1 Notae philologico-theologicae, Altdorf, 1664. 

2 See his Dissertationes acad. de utilitate dialectorum oriental. 
- 8 Even the names of these numerous works cannot here be mentioned: but 
see Diestel, pp. 442-458 ; Reuss, II. pp. 307 ff. ; Gesenius, Geschichte der hebr. 
Sprache und Schrift, 1815, p. 120 ; and Introduction to Winer’s Grammar. 
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this entire period, Diestel has mentioned the following names 
and years as “ epoch-making:” Reuchlin (1506), Buxtorf (1609), 
Danz (1686), Schultens (1737). Nor was lexicography far be- 
hind grammar in the number of names it could reckon; as the 
alphabetical chronological catalogues of Wolf in his “ Biblio- 
theca Hebraea” and * Historia Lexicorum Hebraicorum” may 
convince the inquirer. 

To the beginning of the seventeenth century can the name 
and germinal science of modern Biblical Introduction also be 
traced backward. The attempt and the name (cicaywyy eis ras 
Geias ypapds, Hadrian) lie, indeed, much farther back in Church 
history; but the point of view from which the more ancient 
work was regarded was now to be almost wholly changed. 
According to Reuss,! it was Roman-Catholic scholars who first 
brought together the material which had been accumulating, and 
who attained methods and results similar to those which now 
command acceptance under the title of Biblical Introduction. 
Among these scholars the name of Richard Simon (f 1712), 
whose numerous works evinced both great learning and a philo- 
sophical insight, stands pre-eminent. But among the Protes- 
tant writers a longer list of names may be quoted,—such as 
Calovius, Pfeiffer, Rivetus, Heidegger, but especially the “ Ap- 
paratus biblicus” of Brian Walton, Bishop of Chester (¢ 1661). 
The conception of a history of the Canon emerges in the same 
era. It was the hypothesis of Richard Simon, that the elders 
whom Moses appointed, and who were, according to Num. xi. 
16 f., 25 f., filed with the Spirit, constituted not simply a San- | 
hedrin but also a college of sacred scribes. It was the busi- 
ness of this college to preserve and edit the public annals: they 
and their successors constituted a kind of court for this pur- 
pose which continued until long after the Exile. The elders 
themselves wrote much, especially of the historical portions of 
the Old Testament, members of the college were prophets in 
the stricter sense of the word. As to particular books of the 
Old Testament, the Pentateuch, with the exception of Deut. 
XXXlv., was almost universally ascribed to Moses (Hobbes, how- 
ever, holding that Deuteronomy only was in the main Mosaic); 
but Job was not generally ascribed to Moses. The number 
increased of those who considered Canticles to be a song of 
worldly loves: it included, among others, Le Clere and Richard 
Simon. Some writers held the allegorical view of the nature of 

1 Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T., I. p. 7. 
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Jonah, and it was quite commonly asserted that the fables of 
Orion and Andromache originated from this Hebrew writing. 
The Talmudic tradition as to the authorship of the Psalms 
became doubted. 

Geography, chronology, antiquities, and even comparative 
religion, in the relations which all these inquiries sustain to 
the interpretation and idea of Sacred Scripture, began to be 
diligently cultivated. The morning of a new day in history 
was manifestly dawning; the time of a resolve to look upon 
revelation with the uncovered eye of reason was making ready 
to be ushered in.’ Premonitions of the desire, and examples 
of the attempt, to write a genuine history of the nation Israel, 
together with the beginnings of a collection of material for this 
purpose from sources outside of the Old Testament, appear 
toward the close of the seventeenth and at the opening of the 
eighteenth centuries. The works of Prideaux? and Shukford 3 
evince the interest of English-speaking scholars in this move- 
ment. Many truly great treatises — when judged by the oppor- 
tunities of the time —upon biblical geography, chronology, 
and antiquities, mark the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Even the relations of the Bible to nature attracted attention: 
the biblical flora and fauna were described by writers like 
Celsius* and Bochart.6 Naturalistic explanations of certain of 
the apparent miracles of the Old Testament began to appear 
even among confessedly orthodox writers. It became a debated 
question, whether Deut. viii. 4 and xxix. 5 announce a miracle, 
or not, also, whether an unusual ebb-tide, assisted by a won- 
drously strong wind, might not account for the passage of the 
Red Sea. Naturalistic explanations of the plagues in Egypt 
were more freely attempted, as might be expected from the 
inducement offered by the nature of those events; it was also 
remembered that even as early as Pliny the reputation of Moses 
for a deep acquaintance with the mysteries of Egyptian magic 
had been established. As yet, however, the opinion of Spinoza ® 


1 The number of separate writings upon the difficult passages of the Bible 
which appeared during the seventeenth century is a significant feature of the 
time. 

2 The Old and New Testament connected in the history of the Jews and neigh- 
boring nations; London, 1716 and 1718. 

8 The Sacred and Profane History of the World connected; London, 1727 and 
1729. 

4 His Hierobotanicon (Upsal, 1745) is still one of the most important works on 


this subject. 
5 Hierozoicon. 6 Tract. theol.-pol., c. vi. 
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that these wonders were merely natural events, and that noth- 
ing can happen which is contra naturam, was uniformly rejected. 

The general interest in exegesis which prevailed during this 
period has already been remarked upon. A _ picture — toler- 
ably correct in the opinion of Diestel — of the activity in this 
direction which prevailed between the years 1550 and 1660, is 
given in the “ Critici Sacri,” a collection of exegetical writings 
made by the English scholars Scattergood, Gouldman, and John 
and Richard Pearson. Although the exegesis of Roman-Catholic 
writers, even that of men so celebrated as Cajetan, Bellarmine, 
and Simeon de Muis, remained closely bound to Church-tradi- 
tion, the influence of the changes going on could not fail to 
make itself felt upon them also. Especially does the “ Com- 
mentaire literal” of Calmet (Paris, 1724 ff.) show tokens of 
historical insight, critical method in dealing with the Church 
Fathers, and real interest in discovering the true meaning of 
the Bible. 

But the best results in interpretation which the method of 
post-Reformation dogmatics, when modified by eriticism and 
reason, could attain, are to be found in the work of John 
Cocceius, born in Bremen, 1603. In him the post-Reformation 
dogmatical and exegetical treatment of the Bible reached its 
supreme height.! To this exegete has been assigned the honor 
of rescuing the Reformed Church from the dominion of scho- 
lastic orthodoxy. Inasmuch as he firmly and boldly main- 
tained that “ orthodoxy @ la mode” was working the ruin of the 
Church, it is not strange that the scholastic school in a body 
opposed him, and “ charged him with heterodoxy, with Judaism, 
Pelagianism, Chiliasm, and all other possible heresies.” But 
Cocceius, we are significantly told, “had the awakened Chris- 
tians on his side.” The idea of an evolution in revelation lies 
in germinal form within the theory of Cocceius. He found, 
indeed, such an exuberance of meaning in all the parts of Scrip- 
ture as frequently led him astray; but he differed radically 
from the allegorists in his effort not to misuse or arbitrarily 
divide the text.2, For example, to prove the Trinity out of the 
plural Elohim he thinks should not be attempted; for, as says 


1 See the article on Coccejus, by Ebrard, in Herzog and Plitt, Real-Encyklo- 
padie. 

2 Ad Rom. § 35, he sets forth the rule: ‘‘Id significant verba, quod possunt 
significare in integra oratione, sic ut omnino inter se conveniant, ut BAe es 
Deum sapienter et apte ad docendum esse locutum,”’ 
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Aquinas, “he who uses arguments for attesting his faith which 
are not cogent, accrues to the mockery of infidels.” He de- 
clined to point out mysteries in the numbers of the Levitical 
cultus. He asserted that God did not design that the chro- 
nologies and genealogies of Sacred Scripture should be without 
difficulties ; in part, because accurate information in these mat- 
ters is not the magnum opus of saints, and, in part, because God 
wished to give men exercise in disputation and research. Dies- 
tel remarks, with apparent truth, that Cocceius did not really 
understand the nature of genuine prophecy, and considered it 
as being a species of apocalypsis. But, as Ebrard claims, the 
many specialties of history which Cocceius found predicted in 
the prophets are to be ascribed not so much to the falsity of his 
own principles as to the general direction of prophetic exegesis 
in his time. Still farther along toward the views of the future 
does Campegius Vitringa seem to stand; who has been assigned 
the position of mediator between Cocceius and Grotius, — re- 
jecting the mystical interpretations to which the former is too 
much inclined, and yet finding fault with the latter because he 
does not regard Messiah as otherwise than typically announced 
in the Old Testament. 

The federal theology of Cocceius and his followers, although 
not introducing any distinctively new views of the Bible, had 
on the whole a liberalizing effect. It emphasized the superior- 
ity of the form given to the covenant of grace in the New 
Testament, and thus brought into relative prominence the 
defects of the same covenant in the Old. 

But modifications and ameliorations of the post-Reformation 
position as to the nature of Sacred Scripture were not to sat- 
isfy the demands of either biblical criticism or philosophic 
inquiry. Dogmatic orthodoxy had unceasing battles to fight 
with naturalistic, critical, and theosophic tendencies, — soon 
pushed to such an extreme as to threaten the entire existence 
of that dogma which was announced as the one article of faith 


by which the Church must stand or fall. Its attempt to attach 


supreme authority, in the most minute and comprehensive man- 
ner, to the inspired and infallible letter of the Bible, provoked 
many extreme counter statements from so-called enthusiasts 
and mystics, in whose sight such a dogma was gross bibholatry. 


1 The exegetical principles of Cocceius placed the three divine revelations — 
the patriarchal, the legal, and the evangelical —in a typical relation to one an- 
other. 
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Some, like Rathman, made “the inner light” an independent 
source of authority, and the only key to Scripture. Many of 
the expressions of the mystics upon the Continent closely 
resemble those of the Quakers in England.t The Scripture 
has been spoken of as the light; but “it is not the light, nor 
the word, nor the life, nor the judge, nor the rule, nor the 
leader.” The distinction made by the early. reformers between 
the Word of God and the written Bible was presented by these 
mystics in greatly exaggerated form. Schwenkfeld, Weigel, and 
Jacob Boehme, placed Scripture as the written and external 
word far below the inner word, and even denied the necessity 
of the former for those who had the latter.2 “The external 
word,” says Schwenkfeld,? “is the human voice, sound, letter, 
or call, in which there is included no divine virtue.” “If 
thou sayest,’ declares Weigel, “among the inexperienced, 
that the letter is God’s Word, and dost devise the Spirit in 
the letter, then thou art no theologian, but a misleader.” 
These writers held that obscurities and errors exist in the 
Scriptures, and they opposed the doctrine of infallible inspira- 
tion. Yet they did not hesitate, when not expressing them- 
selves polemically, to ascribe a high value to the Bible. “The 
Sacred Scripture,” says Weigel, “is a dear gift of God, and 
is to be reckoned above all treasures: yet it makes no one 
blessed.” These writers also did not hesitate to call the ortho- 
dox theologians “slaves of the letter,” and to claim for them- 
selves the subordination of the letter to the Spirit. The use of 
the regula fidec as the prime principle of interpretation, itself 
so ill-defined and yet so insisted upon, necessarily invited the 
attempt to substitute an equally loose conception of “ the inner 
light,” or of reason, or of the so-called “Spirit,” as the right 
principle uf biblical interpretation. It was, however, the re- 
searches of critical scholars and the thoughts of philosophers, 
who both in learning and constructive power of intellect were 
more than a match for the most gifted of the conservative 
party, that steadily undermined, point after point, with contest 
after contest, the whole field of dogmatics concerning the 
nature of Sacred Scripture. An historical sketch of this period 


1 See Sonntag, De Doctrina Inspirationis, p. 150 f., for the following and other 
citations from these mystical writers. 

2 Compare Schwenkfeld, Ep., 79; Weigel, Postill., pp. 1f., 84, 135, 238; and 
Giildengriff, p. 57 f. 

8 Ep., 90. 4 Tva@O ceavtov, p. 34. 
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must, then, include a brief notice of some of the more impor- 
tant names and influences that engaged most effectively in its 
decidedly destructive work. 

It was in the Reformed Church of Holland, rather than in 
the Lutheran Church of Germany, that the indications of the 
approaching freedom in exegesis, and of the coming change 
in the conception of Scripture, appeared in their strongest and 
earliest form. For although many writers in Holland, like 
Piscator, Rivetus, and Gomarus, clung for the most part to the 
traditional views, a considerable number of others deliberately 
and intelligently departed from those views. One John Drusius 
attracts our attention by his complaint, that he is much alone 
in his reliance upon a critical study of the Hebrew text, rather 
than upon the traditions of the commentators. And yet he 
adds : ‘* Whoever departs from the common view becomes forth- 
with a heretic; whoever writes the truth will be hated.” Dru- 
sius denies that any mystery lies concealed in the word Elohim; 
he asserts the incorrectness of the present vowel-pointing of 
Jehovah. Daniel, David, and Solomon, he regards as prophets 
in the second degree; since their writings are not in the strictly 
prophetic part of the Old-Testament Canon. Similar work was 
earried farther by Ludovicus de Dieu. That Cocceius stands 
on the extreme confines of dogmatic orthodoxy, and, indeed, 
is rather to be counted with the heretical than the orthodox 
party, in regard to the above-mentioned points, we have already 
seen. © 

It was, however, chiefly by the “Annotations” of Hugo 
Grotius (Amsterdam, 1641),— which were, as the name indi- 
cates, hints for cursory reading, rather than detailed comment 
for the connected study of the Bible, and which were written 
by a layman for the use of the laity,—that the ferment of 
rationalism in exegesis was introduced into the age. ‘These 
exegetical works of the great statesman, as is customary in 
such cases, remained for some time comparatively unknown: 
they were stamped by subsequent theologians, especially by 
that “born inquisitor” Calovius, as dangerous. At the begin- 
ning of the more distinctively rationalistic age, Vogel and Do- 
derlein supplemented and gave currency to the Annotations 
(Halle, 1775 and 1779). The influence of Grotius lies largely, 
therefore, in the next period. Grotius placed many citations 
from classic authors parallel with biblical passages, especially 
with the Sermon on the Mount; and, since he left them with- 
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out any comprehensive principle of comparison, they served to 
diminish the apparent originality of the Bible! But especially 
was Grotius’ treatment of prophecy a radical departure from 
the prevalent dogmatic method. For, although he recognized 
in many of the prophetic passages a sensus sublimior and even 
mysticus, yet this concession to the dogmatic method altogether 
lacked the confidence, definiteness, and compass, in interpreting 
the Old Testament by the New, which the method required. 
To the above fact was due the common saying: *‘ Cocceius 
finds Christ in the Old Testament everywhere ; Grotius, no- 
where.” Grotius did indeed break with the unconditional 
authority of the Gospels in Old-Testament exegesis. The 
treatment which he gave to the ta wAnpw6y of Matt. i. 22, for 
instance, contains the germ of the modern philological, rather 
than the fruit of the older dogmatic, view.2. The connection 
between prophecy and its fulfilment is made very loose, and, 
as it were, “typico-allegorical.” Grotius does not, however, 
definitely restrict prophetic vision to the more near and imme- 
diately surrounding events. Isa. ix. and xi. he refers to Heze- 
kiah, but underneath these praises of Hezekiah the praises 
of Messiah in a sublimer sense are latent. He considers the 
servant of Jehovah, in chap. xlii. 1 ff, to be the prophet him- 
self; but these same things are more sublimely fulfilled in 
Christ, whose figure Isaiah, as far as he was able, bore. The 


standing-still of the sun referred to in Josh. x. 13, he regards _ 


as a poetic phrase; and yet he declares that it was not impossi- 
ble for God to stay the course of the sun, or to make it appear 
in a cloud above the horizon after its real setting. Exegesis 
of the kind which Grotius pursued is, of course, incompatible 


with the tenure of the post-Reformation dogma of ‘inspira+ 


tion. And, accordingly, we find that the most general princi- 
ple of Grotius’ theory of inspiration may be called the principle 
of parsimony. Inspiration is not to be needlessly ascribed to 
the writers of the Bible. Not all the books in the Hebrew 
Canon were dictated by the Holy Spirit. “There was no 
need,” says this writer, “that the historical books be dictated 
by the Holy Spirit: it was enough that the writer’s memory be 
strong concerning the matters in view, or that there be dili- 


1 Compare the statement of Hagenhach, article Grotius, Herzog and Plitt, 
Real-Encyklopadie : see also Segaar, Oratio de Hugone Grotio. 

2 See the note in Hagenbach’s article, Ibid.; and Diestel, Geschichte des 
A. 1., p. 451, 
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gence in transcribing the memoranda of the ancients.”! “The 
apostles, as well as the prophets, did not have revelation in all 
matters.” Of those in which they did not have revelation, 
they may speak conjecturaliter.? 

In the same general direction as that of Grotius did the work 
of Le Clerc lie; his comment embracing, however, especially the 
historical books of the Old Testament (1693-1708). Many 
examples of the freer critical treatment of the Old-Testament 
history and miracles are found in the commentaries of Le Clerc. 
He also does not regard Josh. x. 12 f. as a miracle: the destruc- 
tion of Sodom was occasioned by an overflow of the sea. With 
reference to the genealogy of Gen. v., and to biblical chronology 
in general, he thinks that the Holy Ghost has given himself 
very little trouble about the matter: he regards it, however, as 
very improbable in Adam’s case, that he begat three sons after 
he became a hundred and twenty years old. Le Clerc, like 
Grotius, denied that the histories of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are all inspired: it would be superfluous; and, moreover, 
the writers frequently disagree among themselves, are some- 
times lacking in knowledge, and sometimes err. The obvious 
difference in style of the writers shows that the words are not 
inspired. The inspiration of the apostles was a devout move- 
ment of soul, which occupied, excited, and strengthened their 
minds in their meditation and teaching of the doctrine of 
Christ.2 The revelations which the prophets received by inspi- 
ration they did not need new inspiration to communicate. 

These two Arminians, as well as others of this school,—e.g., 
Episcopius (f 1648) and Limborch (+1712), — Reuss praises,* 
because they were honorable enough to confess that they them- 
selves had no especial gift of the Spirit for the understanding 
of the Bible; and because they, therefore, did not discover a 
“whole crowd of things” in the Bible which their opponents 
deemed it heresy not to find there. 

Still farther from the position of dogmatic orthodoxy was 
that taken, regarding the nature and authority of Scripture, by 
Faustus Socinus® (+1604) and his followers. This party were 
even more without tenable principles of hermeneutics than was 


1 Votum pro pace eccl., Op. IV. p. 672, edition of 1732. 

2 Ad interpret. locorum N. T., etc., Appendix, Op. IV. p. 475. 

3 Sentiments de quelques théologiens, etc., lettres 11 and 12; Défense de senti- 
ments, etc., lettre 10. 

4 Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T., IT. p. 35. 

5 Especially in his book, De auctoritate Scripturae. 
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the dogmatic orthodoxy; nor were they any less arbitrary in 
their determination to force the interpretation of the Bible into 
conformity with the so-called deliverances of “reason” than 
those whom they opposed had been. Only, the rationalism of 
orthodoxy had spent itself in trying to bring about an agree- 
ment of Scripture with the so-called regula fidet. The chief 
effort and effect of Socinianism, on the contrary, spent itself 
in the following two directions: in widening the differences 
between the two Testaments, and in denying the inspiration 
of much of their written contents. The Socinians made the 
differences between the two great parts of the Bible so great 
as to threaten the essential unity of the Bible. The truth 
that the religious contents of the Old Testament were divinely 
revealed being conceded, it was averred by them that the dogma 
of the Church had so confused the standing-points of the Old 
and New, that it could not be told whether we are * Christians 
or Jews or Jewish Christians.” But, in fact, the Old Testament 
must be considered as totally abrogated,—the Decalogue as 
well as the ceremonial law. The truth of the Old Testament 
is contained in the New; but against the free finding of the 
New in the Old, and especially of any soteriological truth in the 
Pentateuch and Psalms, Socinianism offered determined oppo- 
sition. It interpreted the promises in the Mosaic law as per- 
taining solely to sensuous and earthly good; it denied that the 
Hebrew religion contained anywhere a knowledge of the eter- 
nal and blessed life. To Prophetism in the narrower sense, 
however, it assigned a real disclosure by revelation of the fu- 
ture, and a really divine inspiration, which was to be reckoned 
as more than a merely naturalistic quickening of constitutional 
gifts. The prophets believed indeed on Messiah, but not on 
the concrete Jesus Christ of the New Testament. The quality 
of infallibility was denied to the inspiration of the biblical 
writers: their inspiration did not extend to style, to words, or 
to letters. According to Diestel, it was after having effected 
a union with English Deism, that Socinianism exercised its more 
permanent influences upon German theology.! Of some of its 
characteristic interpretations, — e.g., such as that El-Gibbor, in 
Isa. ix., signifies only “a mighty hero,” that Ps. ii. refers only 


1 On the influence of Socinianism upon the doctrine of Sacred Scripture, see 
Diestel, Die socinianische Anschauung vom A, T., ete., Jahrbb. fur deutsche 
Theologie, 1862, IV.; and Geschichte des A. T., p. 534 f.: and compare Reuss, 
Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T., II. p. 297 f. 
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typically to Christ, and that Ps. xlv. refers to the wedding of 
Solomon, — the same modern authority declares, ‘ They stood 
at that time in sharp opposition to the churchly interpreta- 
tion, but to-day are become with many exegetes very nearly 
axiomatic.” 

English Deism differed radically from Socinianism upon the 
Continent in its characteristic attitude toward the idea of 
biblical revelation; the former being essentially negative and 
destructive, the latter mildly affirmative. English Deism ap- 
proached the doctrine of Sacred Scripture by statements and 
researches respecting questions of comparative religion, phi- 
losophy, ethics, and finally of criticism of the coarser and infe- 
rior kind. With its obvious beginnings the names of Herbert 
of Cherbury, and Hobbes, are most intimately connected; al- 
though Deism, as one of its critics declares, cannot properly 
be described either as a system ora principle, “but as a very 
manifold spiritual current.’! It arose largely from political 
causes, and from a (by no means altogether unjust) dissatisfac- 
tion with the prevalent orthodoxy. The work of Herbert, “ De 
religione Gentilium ” (added to the edition of his “ Tractatus”’ 
in 1645) announces several views which would now be accepted 
by most students of comparative religion: such as that there 
are certain fundamental beliefs of all religion to be distin- 
guished, that there has been a “universal divine providence,” 
and that the enlightened religious consciousness affords a test 
of religious truth. His vacillation of view as to the nature 
of biblical revelation, and his tendency to degrade historic 
Christianity by making it merely a “ particular religion,” which 
is to take the place assigned to it by the so-called “inward 
light,” are indications of the much wider departures from or- 
thodoxy which awaited this movement of thought. In subse- 
quent writings, —as, for example, those of Blount,? Gildon,° 
and others, — the foregoing opinions were made more positive 
and open in their antipathy to historical Christianity. Proceed- 
ing from the same point of view, we reach the declarations of 
Toland,‘ not only that there is nothing in the Gospels contrary 


1 Compare Farrar, Critical History of Free Thought, New York, 1863, Lec- 
ture IV. 

2 Especially his Life of Apollonius Tyana, 1680. 

3 The Oracles of Reason, 1693, consisting of sixteen papers by several writers, 
and designed for the defence and explanation of various opinions then current 
among the Deists. 

4 Christianity not Mysterious, 1696. 
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to reason, but also that there is nothing in them above reason: 
the latter declaration the author seeks to defend by asserting 
that we can form no intelligible idea of what is above reason. 
But neither Toland nor Lord Shaftesbury — the latter of whom 
approached the question of revelation only indirectly and from 
the ethical. side—can readily be shown to have advocated 
views destructive of the claims of Sacred Scripture. On the 
eround of the infallibility of the moral sense, and of the incom- 
patibility of its deliverances, not with historic revelation itself 
(which is to be regarded rather as its republication), but with 
many of the particular historic forms both of Mosaism and 
Christianity, Morgan! and Chubb? carried the destructive work 
of Deism to the point of utterly discrediting the supernatural 
and ethical basis of the Old Testament and the supernatural 
basis of the New. In the view of Morgan, “the modern Mar- 
cion,” the kingdom of the Jewish Messiah, especially as it is 
depicted in the Prophets, is the direct opposite of the kingdom 
of Christ. The ritual of Mosaism is wholly of the nature of | 
worldly politics, and designed for the subjection of the people. | 
The miracles of the Old Testament are the products of fable, 
deception, and poetizing; so far as the alleged events had any 
existence, they are explicable in a purely natural way. 

The critical views which English Deism brought forward in 
support of its conclusions, on alleged rational and _ ethical 
grounds, can lay little claim to having been wrought out by 
scholarly zeal or research. The views promulgated in the great 
work of Spencer, although they were not favored by the dog- 
matic orthodoxy of the time, were, nevertheless, decidedly 
supernaturalistic, and opposed in principle to the conclusions 
of Deism. ‘Those views and these conclusions had, however, 
certain interests in common. It was the design of Spencer to 
show the reasons and method of the divine legislation for 
Israel; to answer the question, Why did God give precisely 
these laws to Israel? The answer to this question he found in 
the fact that God, acting in no respect arbitrarily (ex mero 
arbitrio), had selected certain rites, laws, and institutions, some- 
times from those already in existence among other nations, and 
had accommodated them (pro varia temporum conditione) for 


1 Chiefly in his Moral Philosopher, 1737. 

2 Various tracts and other works: of which the more important are, A Dis 
course concerning Reason, 1731; and The True Gospel of Jesus Christ, 1739. 

8 See Diestel, Geschichte des A. T., p. 541. 
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the discipline and development of the Jewish nation. But 
even as early as Hobbes,! suggestions of the changed position 
which was to be taken upon all the critical questions involved 
in the teachings of Deism are not wanting. He anticipates 
Spinoza in denying upon critical grounds the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch: with respect to Daniel, he raises the 
question whether this prophet could have written down his 
own prophecies. The works of Collins? attempt some of the 
critical questions of the interpretation of Scripture and of 
the nature of prophecy. Of his arguments against the authen- 
ticity of Daniel, it has been declared that more recent criti- 
cism has added to them nothing essential. The proofs for 
Christianity he reduces to the proofs from prophecy, shows 
these to be only allegorical and fanciful accommodations of the 
meaning of the prophecies, and then draws an (ironical?) 
inference in favor of the mystical understanding of Scripture.’ 
As Surenhusius had shown, only a resort to the allegorical 
interpretation, conducted in rabbinical fashion, could enable 
the New-Testament writers to find a satisfactory proof of Chris- 
tianity in the prophecies of the Old Testament. With regard 
to the text of the Bible, Collins took a position, in opposition 
to the claim of Whiston that the Jews had falsified it, which 
rather accounted for the corruptions as unintentional. 

‘The conceptions and opinions which permeated the whole 
atmosphere of the age could not fail of at least a partial accept- 
ance outside of Deism; but it was by the conclusions to which 
the apologists of Christianity as against the Deists came in their 
controversy, rather than by the direct attacks of the Deists 
themselves, that the doctrine of Sacred Scripture received its 
most noteworthy modifications. 

Meanwhile the philosophy of the age had been exerting indi- 
rect and yet powerful influence in opposition to the conceptions 
of the current orthodoxy. Ludwig Meyer, a physician of Am- 
sterdam and a disciple of Descartes, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, announced‘ the Cartesian philosophy as 
the “fountain and norm of interpretation,” the only key to 
Scripture, the Lydius lapis of theological controversy. The 


1 Leviathan, London, 1651. 

2 Especially the following: A Discourse of Freethinking, 1713; Grounds of the 
Christian Religion, 1724; Scheme of Literal Prophecy, 1727. 

3 Grounds of the Christian Religion, I. §§ 1-7, 8-10, and 11. 

4 In an anonymous work bearing the title, Philosophia S. Scripturae Inter- 
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very title of his book (“ Philosophia Scripturae”’) is a definite 
prediction of the attempts which were to follow; and by which 
the cause of biblical truth was to become intermingled with 
the cause of the new philosophy, as it had already been for 
centuries with that of the old. The bold, incisive, critical, and 
philosophical strictures of Spinoza, who anticipated many of the 
critical difficulties and speculative objections of the present day 
as well as some conclusions now firmly established, were at first 
of only a narrow influence. Even this narrow influence they 
gained largely through their coincidence “ with the principles 
of the Socinians and the prazis of the Arminians.” 1 Although 
holding a pantheistic position, and therefore not believing in 
revelation or inspiration conceived of as originating beyond the 
so-called divine laws of the universal world-order, Spinoza does 
not hesitate to distinguish between revelation proper and the 
natural light of reason (lumen naturale); nor does he fail to 
ascribe the superiority to the revelation enjoyed by the authors 
of the law and the gospel. God has revealed himself immedi- 
ately to Christ alone, in whom the divine wisdom has assumed 
human nature.2 “Since we are not able by natural light to 
perceive that simple obedience is the way to salvation, but 
revelation alone teaches that what we cannot attain by reason 
is accomplished by the special grace of God; hence it follows 
that Scripture hath brought an exceeding great solace to mor- 
tals.” 3 Seripture, according to this philosopher, is called the 
Word of God for the following three reasons: it teaches the 
true religion, whose author is the eternal God; it narrates pre- 
dictions of future events as being the decrees of God; its 
authors spoke for the most part, not from ordinary natural 
illumination, but from a certain kind of illumining peculiar to 
themselves, and introduced God as speaking the same things.* 
All this is, however, to be understood in the way appropriate 
to the philosophy which the author held as to the relations ex- 
isting between the natural and the supernatural. The proph- 
ets, in the opinion of Spinoza, were by no means free from error. 
They were greatly influenced by their temperaments and vary- 
ing surroundings. “Ifa prophet was of good ‘cheer, there were 
revealed to him victories, peace, and those things which move 
men to joy. If, on the contrary, he was downcast, wars, pun- 


1 So Diestel, Geschichte des A. T., p. 394. 
2 Tract, theol.-polit., c. i.,.edition of Paulus, 1803, II. p. 163. 
8 Ibid., c. xv. II. p. 359. 4 Ibid., c. xii. II. p. 329. 
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ishments, and all manner of evils, were revealed to him. Many 
things are contained in the Bible which are merely historical, 
or are precepts derived from the so-called natural illumining.1 
Scripture may change those things superstitiously adored by 
men, such as its vowel-points and letters and words, so that not 
a vestige of the ancient language shall remain; and yet, if it 
retain the same meaning, nothing is detracted from its divinity. 
When Moses broke the tables of the law, he did not throw 
down in his wrath the Word of God, but only stones.2 The 
miracles of Scripture, Spinoza did not, of course, consider as 
having any evidencing power: this power belonged to its doc- 
trine of the true virtue. And, in general, philosophy rather 
than Scripture furnished the norm and test and authority of 
revelation. 

Among the influences which, although not originally polem- 
ical and never becoming decidedly anti-Christian, nevertheless 
did much to destroy the dogmatic extreme of the post-Reforma- 
tion view of Sacred Scripture, must be placed those of Pietism. 
In estimating such influences we have to temember not only the 
objectionable, but also and chiefly the commendable, directions 
which the zeal of Pietism took. Its main object was originally 
this, —to make the Bible serve for the spiritual building-up 
of the people. Its early disregard for history, grammar, and 
analytical studies, because they yielded only the shell of Scrip- 
ture; its undue exaltation of pious meditation, prayers, and 
sighing, as means of reaching the kernel of truth, — were 
largely compensated for by this practical intent. And even 
in the field of exegesis its scorn for the letter gave way before 
its honest and hearty attempt to get at the real truth of the 
Bible, the sensus genuinus, untrammelled by Jewish traditions 
or theological dogmatism. ‘We contend with the Papists 
because they make the authority of Scripture depend upon the 
authority of the Church,” says Spener. ‘The Lord mercifully 
keep us from falling away from our principle concerning Sacred 
Scripture, and so letting nothing be derived from it but what 
is found in identical words in our symbolical books; yes, even 
from interpreting, not the books by the Scripture, but the 
Scripture from them, and so erecting the genuine Popedom 
in the midst of our own Church.”* This prayer of Spener 
is fit to be perennial with the genuine student of the Bible. 


1 Tract. theol.-polit., cc. ii., vii., xi. 2 Tbid., c. xii. II. pp. 321 f., 326. 
8 Ibid., p. 327. 4 Bedenken, III. 478, as quoted by Reuss (II. p. 300). 
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The critical promise, as well as piety, of this prayer, can be 
estimated only when we interpret its occasion in the light 
of the ironical epigram of Werenfels, — 


“Hic liber est in quo sua quaerit dogmata quisque ; 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” 


It was not, however, the primary design of the Pietists to con- 
trovert the doctrine of the Church concerning inspiration and 
Sacred Scripture, —a doctrine which they themselves received 
and interpreted, on the whole, in strenuous form. Its leaders 
—men such as Breithaupt, Francke, Joachim Lange, and Ram- 
bach —laid great emphasis upon the subjective conditions of 
interpretation, upon the moral and spiritual constitution of the 
interpreter. In certain respects, however, they asserted posi- 
tive and tenable divergences of view upon questions of ~biblical 
criticism. They recognized a diversity of style in the Bible 
which they did not deduce immediately from the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, but primarily from differences in the subject 
of inspiration. The view of Francke concerning the perspec- 
tive character of Old-Testament prophecy, which was after- 
wards adopted, enlarged, and promulgated by Bengel, became 
fruitful in more intelligent notions of the whole subject of 
prophecy. 

The more purely critical zeal of Pietism was kindled, first 
in Leipzig and afterward in the new University of Halle, in 
- connection with the studies and works of Francke,! and with 
the institutions of his founding. In the expository writings of 
this remarkable man, scientific exactness and practical benefit 
are both sought in such manner as that, according to Diestel,? 
the latter mingles confusedly with the former, and any consist- 
ent distinction between the meaning and the application of 
Scripture quite vanishes. The two Michaelis, John Henry and 
Christian Benedict, by means of the colleges at Halle, carried 
forward the same work as that of Francke, with a worthy 
devotion to linguistic, grammatical, and historical studies. In 
the same general direction was the work also of Joachim 
Lange. His commentary? forms merely a popular appendage 


1 Manuduetio ad lectionem §, S., 1693; Praelectiones hermeneuticae, 1717; 
Institutio rationem tradens S. S., 1723; Introductio ad lectionem prophetarum, 
etc., 1724; Introductio in psalterium, etc., 1734. 

2 Geschichte des A. T., pp. 409-420. 

8 Mosaisches_ biblisch-historisches, davidisch-salomonisches, prophetisches, 
evangelisches, apostolisches, apokalyptisches Licht und Recht; Halle, 1732, 
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to the more critical work of the Michaelis; but although lack- 
ing scientific elements, and consisting rather of an immense 
collection of brief notes made upon a dogmatic basis and with 
a practical design, it found a wide acceptance, and secured a 
prolonged influence. His dislike of all philosophical system 
was shown in the fundamental faults of his own work, as well 
as in his controversies with the philosopher Wolff. His opposi- 
tion to any more freely human treatment of the contents of the 
Bible was indicated in his strong condemnation of Spencer's 
“De legibus Hebraeorum,” which Lange pronounced “one of 
the most erroneous and pernicious books that had ever been 
written.” 

It is not necessary for our purpose to examine in detail the 
hermeneutical principles and practice of the earlier Pietists: 
we need only note the fact that their excellences and their 
faults sprung from the same two tendencies. Both ot these 
tendencies were good in themselves, but neither of them could 
safely be carried. far without requiring corrections and re- 
adjustments from several other principles. Their practical 
tendency produced the good result of zeal in studying and 
disseminating the truths of Scripture; it occasioned the great 
influence which Pietism acquired over Christian preaching and 
teaching ;! and it aided in breaking down the compacted sys- 
tem of merely dogmatic statement which had so largely taken 
the place of a living Christianity. On the other hand, this 
tendency operated for a time to depreciate careful scholarship, 
to foster spiritual pride and scorn of preceding endeavors in 
exegesis, and to multiply irresponsible efforts at giving to all 
parts of Scripture an unwarranted ethical and religious effect 
for so-called “edification.” But the tendency to “ historico- 
grammatical exegesis,” which lay in the germ within the Pietis- 
tic movement, was adapted to correct some of the above-men- 
tioned evil results of the purely practical tendency. This 
latter tendency began with the demand of Francke, that the 
clergy should be as familiar with Hebrew as with the mother- 
tongue: it aided in the dissolution of the purely dogmatic 
interpretation and construction of the Bible. But it was car- 
ried to the excess of openly depreciating the theological con- 
struction of Christian truth out of the Bible; while, at the same 
time, it secretly substituted a new form of dogmatism, which 


1 This influence is perhaps best seen as presented in the Lectures of Paul 
Anton, Halle, f 1730. 
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had the practical and mystical use of Scripture, with medita- 
tion and prayer, for its assumed basis! To the later Pietists, 
who had far more of biblical learning than their equally devout 
predecessors, has been assigned the place of mediators to some 
extent between Lutheranism and Calvinism. One result of 
their views was to place the minor and more purely theoretic 
differences of Christians in the background, and to bring to the 
front place those more important truths upon which all Chris- 
tians could unite. The impetus which this school gave to 
apocalyptic exegesis was one of its most doubtful and disturb- 
ing results. ‘The Bible and the history of the world in this | 
way certainly drew nearer each other,” says Reuss? somewhat 
too severely, “but only in the dream of a somnambulistic 
prophecy, the path of which to the new Jerusalem led near by 
the madhouse, if not actually into it.’ The great commentator 
who grew out of this school, however, was no less considerable 
a person than John Albert Bengel, prelate at Stuttgardt, whose 
sixty Discourses for edification on the Revelation of John 
(1747) had immense influence, were reproduced in numerous 
editions, commented upon, and even versified, and can claim 
adherents down to the present day. His “Gnomon Novi Tes- 
tamenti” is the flower of the exegetical work of the Pietistic 
school: it has justly won the highest regard, and will probably 
always retain this regard. 

It is a significant fact in the history of the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture, that the inevitable re-actions which a cold and formal 
dogmatism occasioned by its attempt to control the study and 
estimate of the Bible produced among the Roman Catholics 
in the case of the Jansenists, at about the same time with the 
Pietists, a school of interpretation which bore several points 
of resemblance to the commentators of Halle. 

In addition to what has already been made apparent as to 
the doctrine of inspiration proper which was taught by the 
post-Reformation dogma, we give the following brief summary 
of its cardinal points.2 This dogma made the inspiration of the 


1 Compare H. Schmid, Geschichte des Pietismus, 1863; the various articles on 
Pietism and the Pietists in Herzog and Plitt, Real-Encyklopadie; and the Histo- 
ries of Diestel and Reuss. 

2 Geschichte der heil. Schriften A. T., II. p. 303. 

8 Compare Luthardt, Kompendium der Dogmatik, 1878, pp. 293 ff. ; Sonntag, 
De Doctrina Inspirationis, p. 127 f. ; Grimm, Institutio theo]. dogm. evangl., pp. 
119 ff. ; Voetius, Quosque se extendat Auctoribus Scripturae Inspiratio ; Quen- 
stedt, Systema theol., I. pp. 65-86 ; and the works to which Quenstedt, standing 
in the very blooming-time of this theology, so copiously refers. 
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Bible include, in the case of every book and passage and word 
and letter, the three following elements: (1) Jmpulsus ad 
scribendum. ‘This impulse must come either as a direct divine 
command (mandatum divinum), or in the form of other express 
allusions from which we may reason to the existence of such a 
command. All the canonical books came from God moving 
and impelling the sacred writers to their work (Quenstedt) ; 
exterior impulses can only furnish accessories, but cannot of 
themselves bring the divine command (Gerhard). The denial 
by the Roman Catholics of this express divine command, con- 
sidered as furnishing the impulse for every portion of both 
Testaments, was controverted by the Protestant writers as an 
heretical statement.1 (2) Suggestio rerum. The things which 
are contained in Sacred Scripture — whether they were pre- 
viously unknown and incognizable in a natural way to the 
sacred writers or not, and whether they were derived by the 
senses or not—were all and singly consigned to letters through 
infallible divine direction, and were written by special sugges- 
tion, inspiration, and dictation of the Holy Ghost (Quenstedt). 
To teach as did Bellarmine and Calixtus, that the suggestio 
rerum appertains only to the principal parts and religious con- 
tents of Sacred Scripture, is heresy: if a single verse of the 
Bible is admitted to have been written without special divine 
dictation as to contents, it will be easy for Satan to extend the 
omission to a whole chapter or book, and so finally to destroy 
the entire authority of Scripture. (8) Suggestio verborum. 
Not only the substance of truth and all the views proposed 
in their minutest detail, but even the identical words, all and in 
particular, were supplied and dictated to the writers by the 
Holy Ghost (Quenstedt). Not a word is contained in the 
Holy Scriptures which is not in the strictest sense inspired, 
the very interpunctuation not excepted (Voetius). Differences 
of style are to be explained by the accommodation of the Holy 
Ghost (Quenstedt), or ascribed to the nature of the subject- 
matter presented (Calovius). Errors of any sort whatever, 
even verbal or grammatical, as well as all inelegances of style, 
are to be denied as unworthy of the Divine Spirit who is 
throughout the primary author of the Bible. 

Not only the twisting of facts, but also the torturing of spirit, 


1 “ Falsum quoque est, Denm mandasse Apostolis, ut scriberent; o Bellarmine, 
De Verbo Dei, lib. IV. c. 3; Melchior Cano and other Roman-Catholic theologians 
are quoted and controverted on this point by Quenstedt. 
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which this dogma required, prevented its receiving from all, 
even within the inmost bosom of the Protestant churches, an 
unquestioning acceptance. Musaeus speaks of the theory of 
verbal inspiration as not yet universally conceded. That Roman 
Catholics and Arminians! agreed with the English Deists and 
the followers of Socinus in rejecting the post-Reformation dog- 
ma of verbal and infallible inspiration, and that they did much 
service, both good and evil, in combating the theory, has al- 
ready been made manifest. But the more moderate and ten- 
able theory, although to a certain small extent maintaining 
itself side by side with the stricter,? was rather regarded as 
unorthodox, and was as far as possible with the orthodox party 
restricted and proscribed. 

It was, however, George Calixtus, “the most independent 
and influential of the Lutheran theologians” (7+ 1656), who 
wrought most to lay the foundations, within the Church itself, 
of a freer and more tenable doctrine of Sacred Scripture. This : 
work he accomplished not so much by direct and negative 
modifications of the doctrine, as by the influence of the neces- 
sary connections which this doctrine has with Calixtus’ view 
of the gospel and the Church. His entire effort has signifi- 
cantly been called? “an attempt of Protestantism to come to an 
understanding with itself and with religion in general.” Those 
principles in the doctrine “ branded as Syncretism ” which most 
intimately concern our inquiry, and on which, as says Gasz,# 
Calixtus uniformly falls back, are the two following: viz., that 
is true which the Sacred Scripture manifestly and definitely 
teaches; and the unanimous ecclesiastical and theological con- 
sensus of the Fathers in the first five centuries is also true.® 
The Scripture and the consensus of the first five centuries are 
both authoritative ,;® the former with a primary, the latter with 


1 The names of Episcopius and Le Clere should here be mentioned again 
in connection with that of Grotius. They both adinit the possibility of errors in 
Scripture, and revise several points in the current doctrine of inspiration. Com- 
pare Episcopius, Institut. Theol., III sect. v., and LV. sect. i. 

2 The remarks of Tholuck to this effect are themselves true, but the impression 
which they make as to the relative amount of assent given to the freer theory is 
somewhat exaggerated: see his artidle as reprinted in Theological Essays, Boston, 
1867, especially pp. 65-90. 

3 W. Gasz, Georg Calixt und der Synkretismus, p, xi. 

4 Tbid., p. 58: some of the citations of Gasz from Calixtus are given below. 

5 Ad Landgr. Ern., p. 22: ‘‘ Nos principium primum ponimus : Quidquid sacra 
Scriptura docet; est vernm: proximum ab hoc; Quidquid primorum quinque 
seculorum ecclesia unanimiter professa est, est verum.” 

8 De arte nova, p. 49: ‘‘ Duo vero sunt principia, quae tamquam certissima et 


‘ewe? acs. © 
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a secondary and derived, authority. Syncretism does not, how- 
ever, design to erect two co-ordinate standards of authority ; 
but it designs to affirm the true principle, that in things ne- 
cessary to the Christian life, —whether as a life of faith or of 
righteous conduct,—the same Holy Spirit who gave the reli- 
gious contents of the Bible to men continued to enlighten the 
Church upon those contents, and to secure her unfailing adhe- 
rence to them. That Calixtus did not intend to injure the nor- 
mative authority of Scripture in matters of religious truth and 
practice, is further evident from the fact that he made the 
constitutive (constituentia) and more important element of the 
authority of tradition itself to consist in symbolic theses drawn 
directly from the Bible.!. In Scripture, God delivers the neces- 
sary mysteries of salvation by revealing and enacting or by 
instituting and commanding: the Church delivers the same 
truths not by revealing or by instituting, but by testifying con- 
cerning things divinely revealed and instituted.2 The doctrine 
of Calixtus distinguished between those fundamental facts and 
great distinctively religious truths which constitute the essen- 
tials of Christianity, and the relatively unimportant statements 
of fact and precept. For the former, it recognized the Bible as 
the source of knowledge and norm of authority; and it enter- 
tained no doubt concerning the unanimous acceptance of these 
facts and truths by the earliest Christendom.? The distinction 
of the Roman-Catholic theology between revelatio and assistentia 
divina was adopted by Calixtus: the former— revelation — was 
limited to those things which concern redemption and the sal- 
vation of the race. “Scripture is not called divine,” says 
Calixtus,! “because every thing which is contained in it ought 
to be imputed to a special divine revelation: ” the succession 
of kings at Jerusalem and Samaria, the injunction to bring the 
cloak, what Paul wrote to Timothy, 1 Tim. i. 4, etc., needed 
no revelation for their deliverance. In these and similar 
matters it was enough that the writers be so guided (divina 
assistentia et spiritw) as not to write any thing untrue, in- 
decorous, or incongruous. 

The tendency to a freer doctrine of inspiration is plainly 
manifest among several of the great Dissenters in England. 


extra omnem dubitationis aleam posita utrimque admittimus, quae etiam sufficere 
credimus . . . dininae legis autoritas, tum deinde ecclesiae catholicae traditio.”’ 
1 See Gasz, Ibid., p. 52 f. 2 §. Augustini de doctr. Chr., Prooem. p. 29. 
8 See Gasz, Ibid, p. 46 f. 4 Respons. Mogun. oppos., thes. 72. 
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Richard Baxter, who is to this day considered a heretic upon 

this point by some of the Lutheran writers,! declares unmis- 
takably his opinion that all parts of the Bible are not alike neces- 

sary or divine. ‘The authority of God shines forth more visibly 

in the whole system of Holy Scripture than in any minor part.” 
The authority of such minor parts will be seen, he thinks, 
“more from their agreement with the whole of Scripture, than 
from themselves separately.” Baxter several times compares 
the Bible to an organism like the body, in which all parts are 
not alike essential: some parts, indeed, may be likened to the 
hair and the nails. His practical uses of the Bible are based 
upon the assumption of a difference between the letter and . 
complete extent of the canonical writings and the words of God 
which they convey to men. He uses the term “ body” or “ ve- 
hicle’’ for the words and entire formal elements of Scripture.. 
The Old Testament originated in a lower form of revelation, 
and it therefore necessarily bears the marks of that form. In 
one remarkable passage he even speaks of the Old-Testament 
letter as written in its present form about Ezra’s time. All 
things are not alike important, or alike necessary to be believed, 
in Scripture. The apostles were not inspired so as to be infal- 
lible in matters not pertaining to their mission in promulgat- 
ing the gospel as Christ had taught it. Only Christ is to be 
called infallible; and men are not to be tempted to accept or 
reject, as the Word of God, that which they cannot hold to be 
true. The Word of God is the truth of the Scripture. His atti- 
tude toward reason — understanding by reason, not the captious 
and unenlightened use of the intellect, but the testimony of 
the moral and religious consciousness, especially when illu- 
mined by the Divine Spirit —is at the same time rational and 
thoroughly Christian: this fact may be seen by a careful read- 
ing of his treatise, “The Spirit's Witness to the Truth of 
Christianity.” Nor did Baxter consider that his views were to 
be concealed lest the practical ends of his Christian service 
might suffer; for in his “Catechising of Families, or a Teacher 
of Householders,” the following passages occur : — 

Chap. vi., Answer to Question 11.—‘ And here I must tell 
you of a great and needful truth which ignorant Christians, 
fearing to confess, by overdoing, tempt men to infidelity. The 
Scripture is like a man’s body, where some parts are but for the 


1 For instance, by Rudelbach, see Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theologie, 1840, II. o 35; 
and by Guericke, Ibid., p. 64, note. 
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preservation of the rest, and may be maimed without death: 
the sense is the soul of Scripture, and the letter but the body 
orvehicle. The doctrine of the Creed, Lord’s Prayer and Deca- 
logue, and baptism and Lord’s Supper, is the vital part and 
Christianity itself. The Old-Testament letter (written, as we 
have it, about Ezra’s time) is that vehicle which is as imperfect 
as the revelation of those times was: but as, after Christ’s incar- 
nation and ascension, the Spirit was more abundantly given, 
and the revelation more perfect and sealed, so the doctrine is 
more full, and the vehicle or body, that is, the words, are less 
imperfect, and more sure to us; so that he that doubts of the 
truth of some words in the Old Testament, or of some small 
circumstautials in the New, hath no reason, therefore, to doubt 
of that Christian religion of which these writings are but the 
vehicle or body, sufficient to ascertain us of the truth of the 
history and doctrine. Be sure, first, that Christ is the very 
Son of God, and it inferreth the certainty of all his words, and 
enforceth our whole religion.” | 

Question 12.— ‘I perceive, then, that our main question is, 
both as to necessity and evidence, how we are sure the gospel 
is true, and the records of it the very Word of God.” 

Answer to Question 22.—‘“ And you must know that this 
Scripture is so far from being insufficient, as to the matter of 
our faith, as that it containeth not only the essentials, but the 
integrals and useful accidents of the gospel.” 

Question 26. — “ But you seem to intimate that some words, 

yea, some books of Scripture, have not the same evidence as 
the rest,” ete. _ 
_° Answer to Question 26.—-“ All truth is equally true, and so 
is all God’s word; but all is not equally evident. He that 
taketh any word to be God’s word, and yet to be false, believ- 
eth nothing as God’s word; for he hath not the formal essentiat- 
ing act and object of faith.” 

In the last of the above statements, Baxter really places faith 
in the Word of God as a rational act with truth for its object, 
in a different category from credence of the statements of 
that Scripture which is at most only the vehicle or body of 
this divine Word.! 


1 Compare especially also his ‘More Reasons for the Christian Religion, in 
answer to a letter from an unknown person, charging the Holy Scriptures with 
contradiction; ’’ and aremarkable passage in Reliquiae Baxterianae, London, 1696, 
p. 128. 
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Philip Doddridge also, although quite lacking in any schol- 
arly and systematic views upon the subject, departs in many 
particulars from the strict form of the dogma of his time. By 
inspiration he understands “ any supernatural influence of God 
upon the mind of a rational creature, whereby he is formed to 
any degree of intellectual improvements, to which he could 
not or would not in fact have attained in present circumstances 
in a natural way.” He distinguishes an “inspiration of super- 
intendency,” of “elevation,” and of “suggestion,” — the latter 
alone corresponding at all to what the post-Reformation dogma 
understood by the term “inspiration.” Only a part even 
of the New Testament was written by “suggestion;” but all 
of it has the inspiration of superintendency, which does not 
exclude all errors unless it be of the kind called “plenary.” 
The inspiration of the New Testament is not all, however, 
considered by Doddridge as plenary: it is to be assumed 
to be plenary in the case of the apostles, when there is no 
evidence to the contrary. The “inspiration of superintend- 
ency,” which belongs to the Scriptures in general, only in- 
volves the exclusion of some errors that would otherwise have 
been committed. The inspiration of the Bible is not to be 
judged by trivialities of wording and style, the causes of which 
are to be found in the human authors.! 

The views of William Lowth,? although polemically expressed 
and directed against those of Le Clerc, contain statements 
which completely contradict the post-Reformation dogma. 
“Such things as have no relation at all to divine truths” were 
not written by the apostles through inspiration. “Slips of 
memory in matters of no consequence” may be admitted in 
Scripture, and as well mistakes of judgment and expectation. 
Excepting these above-mentioned cases, however, Lowth holds 
that “the apostles wrote and spoke by the particular assist- 
ance and direction of the Spirit.” But how far he would extend 
these exceptional cases, is clear from the fact that he supposes 
the aposties to be speaking “ without inspiration,” and “ dis- 
coursing of such things as our Saviour told them they must be 
content to be ignorant of,” when treating of our Lord’s second 
coming. Moreover, the inspiration which the authors of Scrip- 
ture did receive, Lowth co-ordinates very closely with Chris- 


1 Lectures on the principal subjects, Part VI. proposition exiv. ff. 
2 Vindication of the Divine Authority and Inspiration of the Old and New 
Testaments, London, 1692. 
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tian inspiration: he sometimes seems to make the difference 
between the two a matter of degree rather than of specific 
kind. 

The views of inspiration and Sacred Scripture which may 
be inferred from the scattered notices aud hints, as well as 
from the more express teachings, of various Puritan writers in 
England and America, deserve especial mention in this con- 
nection. They do not, indeed, constitute a distinct and self- 
consciously adopted plan of doctrine. They emphasize, how- 
ever, the original elements of the Reformation idea, and ex- 
tend its application to the constitution and discipline of the 
churches as well as to their doctrinal belief. They also show 
a marked tendency to exalt “reason” —the ethical and Chris- 
tian consciousness — to the position of interpreter of the Bible, 
and even to co-ordinate it with the Bible as a source of divine 
truth, in place of either the consensus of the early Church, or 
the analogia fidei of the post-Reformation dogmatics.1 

We have now seen with what ill success the Church of Christ 
constructed its first detailed and thoroughly compacted theo- 
logical conception of Sacred Scripture. We have also seen that 
this conception was scarcely constructed before it began in 
several places to show its own insecure foundations, and to be 
undermined by criticism, philosophy, and advancing Christian 
life. In leaving this period, we look back admiringly, not so 
much upon its ponderous statements of dogma, as upon its 
wonderful practical activities in translating and promulgating 
for the people the Bible as containing the ever-living Word 
of God. In every part of Christendom, during the years from 
the Reformation to 1750 A.D., these activities had vigorously 
progressed. Innumerable editions and translations and works 
explanatory of the Sacred Scriptures had been cast everywhere 
from countless pens and printing-presses. It is Luther's Bible 
in the hands of the German people, rather than Quenstedt’s 
ungainly “Systema Theologicum” as presented to the few, — 
with its two sections, didactic and polemical (the latter being 
invariably much the longer of the two),—from the hands of this 
learned doctor, which speaks most impressively for the helpful 
character of the Reformation movement. It is the former, rather 
than the latter, which gives most promise that the benefits of this 
movement will continue to endure, and to increase throughout 
the following period. 


1 For other notices of this fact, compare Principles of Church Polity, by the 
author, Lecture V. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE FROM 1750 A.D. TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. 


IN the study and comprehension of the Bible, the last period 
to be considered in this historical sketch has been more prolific 
of critical resources and results than all the other centuries 
taken together since the coming of Christ. And yet it does 
not fall within our plan to give more than the most meagre 
outline of this period. So vast, indeed, has been the number of 
important books produced within every department of biblical 
Introduction, Interpretation, and Criticism ;! so many, conflict- 
ing, and as yet undefined, have been the theories and opinions 
as to the nature of Sacred Scripture, and as to the relations 
which it sustains to revelation and to nature, to human litera- 
ture and to the Word of God, —that any comprehensive presen- 
tation of such books and theories would far exceed the limits of 
our task. The frequent reference to many of these works, and 
the discussion of the phenomena of the Bible in the light of the 
facts and opinions which these works present, were found neces- 
sary for the study of the inductive doctrine of Sacred Scripture. 
We can, therefore, more readily dispense with a further detailed 
reference to the same works. As to the more modern theories 
of Sacred Scripture, the unstable nature of many of them is 
proved by their own account of themselves. It must also not 
be forgotten, that monstrosities in hermeneutics, criticism, and 
dogmas of inspiration, have now far less significance than they 
once possessed. Such monstrosities stand in altogether different 
relations to the development of Christian faith and Christian 


1 To take up time and space with the enumeration of these works is unneces- 
sary, when reference is so easy to extended lists of them. See, for example, 
Diestel, Geschichte des A. T., pp. 555-781; the various sections in Reuss, 
Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T.; Kleinert, Abriss der Einl. zum A. T. in 
Tabellenform, Berlin, 1878; O. R. Hertwig, Tabellen zur Einl. ins N. T., Berlin, 
1872; and the many Introductions to the Old and New Testaments mentioned in 
the tables of Hertwig and Kleinert, 
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life. Nor do they at all afford so great and so sure means as 
they once afforded for discovering what is the real thought of 
the Church concerning its sacred books. 

It shall be our purpose, however, briefly to survey the last 
century of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture so as to connect 
the present position of opinion with the remoter past. The 
stronger and more influential tendencies of the present cen- 
tury, and its more fruitful inquiries touching the origin and 
nature of the Bible, are not difficult to discover or portray. 
And, although the confession and lament of meagreness belong 
especially to this concluding portion of the history, this meagre- 
ness will not prevent a sufficiently full and fair estimate of the 
historic witness of the Christian consciousness to the value and 
nature of the Christian sacred books. To ascertain the extent 
and real meaning of this witness, rather than to give a techni- 
cally complete history of a doctrine, has been all the while the 

*ayowed purpose of this historical sketch. 

- The termination of the post-Reformation era left systematic 
theology — pre-eminently with regard to the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture, as in less degree with regard to several other doc- 
trines —in an exhausted condition, and in an almost purely 
defensive attitude. The theologians were for the most part 
silent, except when compelled to speak. Their dogmas had 
been so thoroughly confuted that they themselves knew not 
what safely they might say. A time of “standing-still,” a ces- 
sation or pause in the old controversial order, and then a fol- 
lowing revolution of thought, as the forces of historic criticism, 
which had been for some time forming themselves, came down 
into the field hitherto held as the peculiar possession of dog- 
matics, belong to the middle portion of the eighteenth century. 
Theology has, not unaptly, been spoken of as though “ whirling 
round” upon the point of the year 1750.1 This revolution of 
theology at first spent itself in destructive criticism, and reaped 
its first rewards in negative results; but it prepared the way 
for the more purely positive and constructive work. The posi- 
tive and constructive work, although beset with many difficul- 
ties, and itself compelled to do much tearing-down of the old 
and imperfect work of refined dogmatism and coarse criticism, 
—while being all the time opposed by purely destructive ten- 
dencies, — has now ascertained, once for all time, the truth 


1 “ Abriss einer Geschichte der Umwdlzung, welche seit 1750 auf dem Gebiete 
der Theologie stattgefunden;” in Tholuck’s Vermischte Schriften. 
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concerning certain topics of biblical research. We may recog- 
nize, then, in the last period of the history, somewhat more 
than a half-century of predominantly destructive work, and 
about the same time of work which has been predominantly 
constructive. 

The reconciliation of reason and faith (or perhaps, better, of 
intellectual activity and religious feeling), in such a view and 
experience of religion as shall satisfy and guide the entire man, 
has been the great religious problem of the past century. In 
respect to the doctrine of Sacred Scripture, the effort of inquiry 
has chiefly been to understand the Bible in the light of this 
great problem. ‘To determine how we may use the Bible as 
the warrant of Christian faith and the guide of Christian life, 
and at the same time give the fullest and fairest play to all the 
scientific and critical faculties in the examination of its phe- 
nomena, is part of this great problem upon which the Church 
has been quite constantly engaged during the entire centur f 
The first results of such an attempt must be largely negate 
And largely negative, or at least indeterminate, may such an 
attempt remain for even a long time tocome. Upon this sub- 
ject the spirit, at once critical and Christian, in which De Wette 
expressed himself,! will never be out of place: “ The friends of 
critical inquiry may be dissatisfied because the results arrived 
at are, to a large extent, indefinite; while they who regard our 
Holy Scriptures with devout reverence only, may be disturbed 
by the freedom of the investigation. I would gladly have 
arrived at results more definite and more in harmony with the 
views generally received in the Church; but the truth can 
alone decide. That is no genuine love of truth which is not 
ready to sacrifice its inordinate curiosity where certainty is 
unattainable, as well as its pious prejudices.” 

There can be no doubt that the characteristics of the last 
century in biblical criticism have been distinctively the same 
characteristics as those of the original spirit of the Reformation 
era. It has been, above all, the strong and inevitable re-action 
of the Protestant idea against the bonds of ecclesiastical dogma, 
which has given its destructive power to modern criticism. 
The human mind has asked this question: Whether the reign 
of Protestant theological system-making has any more right to 
resist the in-coming of every form of truth touching the origin 


1 Preface to the first edition of his Introduction to the New Testament ; Basel, 
Aug. 18, 1826. 
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and nature of the Bible than belonged to the earlier reign of 
Roman-Catholic ecclesiastical tradition. The post-Reformation 


dogma ended by making the infallible inspiration of every por- 


tion of the Bible, and its identification with the Word of God 
throughout, an assumption of the Christian faith. But this one 


assumption includes and covers many other assumptions; such 


as those concerning the nature of the sacred text, the canon, 
the authorship and composition of single books and passages, 
the biblical history, chronology, and archeology, the relations 
of the Bible to the conclusions of the natural and physical 
sciences and to those of philosophy, — and, finally, its relations 
to the dictates of conscience and the teachings of ethical and 
religious truth. Some of these minor assumptions certainly 
contradict the plainest facts. One of the minor assumptions of 
faith, for instance, which are included in the general dogma, 
demands an infallible text or canon of Scripture; but the truths 
which critical science discovers show that neither text nor canon 
is in fact infallible. To enter upon any examination of facts 
whatever is, then, to call in question the post-Reformation 
dogma of an absolutely inspired and infallible Bible. 

It was, therefore, inevitable that historical and critical re- 
searches, in their re-action against the dogma, should carry 
those devoted to them into the extremes of destructive asser- 
tion. Movements of free thought which were either presump- 
tively or avowedly hostile, not only to the previous theological 
conception of Sacred Scripture, but even to the claims of the 
Bible (especially of the Old Testament.) to be called Sacred 
Scripture at all, abounded in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. These movements arose first in England, Holland, 
and France; and afterwards passed over into Germany. Dies- 
tel, indeed, assigns a large influence to independent movements 
of the Reformation spirit in Germany ;1 but most of the Ger- 
man deistical views of this time must probably be attributed 
to the carrying of English Deism and French Voltairism over 
into that country.2. As Kahnis says concerning Edelmann: 
“ What he taught had been thoroughly and ingeniously said in 
France and England; but from a German theologian . . . such 
things were unheard of.” Edelmann (71767) openly pro- 
claimed that the Bible has no advantage or value on account 


. 4 Geschichte des A. T., pp. 555 ff. 
2 Compare Kalinis, Der innere Gang d. deutschen Protestantismus, I. pp. 
255 ff. 
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of its inspiration beyond other books. The same Spirit which 
its writers had belongs to every man. This strange, wild nature, 
who by his extravagances of opinion and life earned for him- 
self the title of a “* melancholico-cholericus,” not only considered 
Christianity, together with all positive religions, essentially 
faulty, but did not hesitate to proclaim his views in such coarse: 
language as the following:! “The bugbear that their Bible is 
dictated by the Holy Ghost frightens only those who do not 
know God and his Spirit. He, however, who knows how these 
and all the writings before them, given out for divine, have 
come about, cannot possibly let himself be any longer led 
around with a rope in his nose.” 

The most important general result which has been gained 
for the doctrine of Sacred Scripture, by the conflict between 
criticism and the post-Reformation dogma, has been the placing 
upon firm foundations of the distinction between the Bible as 
a complex of so-called canonical writings, and the revealed 
Word of God which these writings contain. The strictness 
of the dogma had regarded the Old and New Testaments as so 
organically united that they are throughout really the work 
of one mind: the Trinity, or the Holy Spirit, is the one true 
author of all Scripture. No degrees in inspiration, or essential 
differences in the manner of the origin of the different parts 
of the Bible, were to be distinguished. But this form of the 
dogma commenced manifestly to give way at the beginning 
of “this period. The leaning of die theologian Pfaff (7 1760) 
toward the Arminian view was, as says Tholuck, ‘but ill con- 
cealed behind a cautious phraseology.”? This theologian en- 
larged the dogmatic conception of Scripture so as to include 
not only revelation in matters unknown, but simple direction 
in matters known, and even permission to mingle with the 
inspired contents some of the writer’s own notions. There 
were, then, to be distinguished even in the New Testament: 
(1) Revelatio immediata, which concerns the mysteries of faith 
and the prophecy of future events; (2) Directio immediata, 
which has to do with the recalling of facts and the making of 
inferences in confirmation and development of dogma; (3) 
Permissio divina, which allows the writing of those things for 
which the Holy Spirit does not deem it necessary to bestow his 


1 Compare Evangelium St. Harenberg., p. 53 f.; and Abgendthigtes Glaubens- 
bekenntniss, p. 45 f., as quoted by Sonntag, p. 148 f. 
2 Theological Essays, Boston, 1867, p. 89. 
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revelation or direction.1. As to the infallibility of Scripture, 
S. J. Baumgarten did not hesitate to admit the existence of 
errors in history, geography, chronology, and physics. He held 
that Moses might have used previously existing documents 
without his claim to inspiration being impaired: in general, 
as much space was left by Baumgarten for the personal activity 
of the writers as the highest end of divine revelation would 
permit. The foregoing and other admissions, as well as that 
scientific spirit which has made him regarded as the forerunner 
of rationalism in Germany, Baumgarten? tried as far as possi- 
ble to make comport with the forms of orthodoxy; he even 
advocated a theory of verbal inspiration, as did also Ernesti 
and Knapp. 

Such timid admissions as the foregoing gave place, however, 
before the close of the eighteenth century, to the more definite 
theory which recalled the principles of Calixtus, and attempted 
to give them a fixed point of union with the criticism of the 
Bible. This theory aims to distinguish the Word of God which 
is in the Scriptures from the entire contents of the writings, 
by limiting inspiration to matters of religious faith. The same 
position is somewhat differently stated on the theological side 
by different theologians. According to Déderlein (+1792), the 
inspiration of Sacred Scripture belongs only to the articles of 
religious faith which the Bible contains; according to Augusti, 
to its fundamental religious doctrines. Still later, Twesten 
strove to limit that special inspiration which characterizes the 
writings of the Bible, to the things that most closely cohere 
with the redemption of Christ. “The nearer or more remote 
connection with Christ as the centre of our faith,” says this 
theologian,’ “offers a measure according to which we can distin- 
guish what is more or less essential for the Christian conscious- 
ness, and what accordingly is to be considered as immediately 
or mediately under the influence of the Holy Ghost; and it is 
precisely hence that the difference between the Old Testament 
and the New, and as well their different elements with respect 
to inspiration, can be deduced and justified.” The point of 
view taken by Déderlein may be estimated from his own dec- 
laration in the preface to his “Institutio Theologiae Christi- 


1 See Notae exeget. in Ev- Matt., 1721, lectio ii.; and Institutiones theol. 
dogm. et moral., 1719. 
2 Compare Evangel. Glaubenslehre, Halle, 1759, 1760, vol. iii. pp. 30 ff. 
8 Twesten, Dogmatik, 1838, I. p. 388. 
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anae” (Altdorf, 1791); where he asserts that it is the work of 
the dogmatist, without seeking for new doctrines and without 
adherence to those which are old, to select and diligently to 
investigate and exhibit, with their best proofs, those doctrines 
which recent investigations have made both most questioned 
and most needed by the times.!. From the more distinctively 
critical side, the warning and key-note of the same change was 
sounded in these words of Semler:? “It is inconceivable how 
thoughtful Christians confound the Sacred Scripture of the 
Jews, and the Word of God which is here and there contained 
and enveloped therein.” It is significant of the same change, 
that F. Walch urged anew the distinction between revelation 
and inspiration, —a distinction deemed heretical in the case of 
Calixtus, —and sought to establish this distinction in connec- 
tion with the view that the different books of Scripture are of 
different degrees of value. The definite doctrine that the Bible 
is not the Word of God, but contains the Word of God, which 
Grimm declares? to be held in modern times by all theologians 
liberioris mentis, whether rationalists or supernaturalists, was 
clearly propounded by J. G. Tollner (+1774), and others of 
his time. 

Among the names connected with the criticism of the Bible 
in the latter half of the last century, that of Semler is probably 
on the whole most noteworthy. ‘The supremacy of the ortho- 
dox views concerning the canon and inspiration was,” says 
Diestel,® “in Germany, despite all preceding attacks, still invio- 
lable; the desultory and tumultuous manner of these attacks 
elicited in response only the contradiction of the incorporation 
of the learned.” It was this scholar pre-eminently, who, by his 
historical and critical research, gave to the attacks made upon 
the orthodoxy of the day, especially in the matter of the canon, 
that ppwer to demand consideration which belongs to all hon- 
est and thorough inquiry after truth. He did not, however, 
stand alone in this kind of research. ‘Who does not know,” 
asks Sonntag,® “the names of John Solomon Semler and John 
George Herder and of others, for whose funeral rites the tears 
which Germany poured forth have scarcely yet [in 1810] been 


1 Compare article Déderlein, in Herzog and Plitt, Real-Encyklopidie. 

2 Abhandlung v. freier Untersch. d. Kanons, 1771-1775, I. 48. 

8 Institutio theol. dogm. evangl., p. 123. 

4 Der Unterschied d. heil, Schrift. und des Wortes Gottes; Vermischte Auf- 
sitze, 1767, pp. 85 ff. ' 

5 Geschichte des A, T., p. 604. 6 De Doctrina Inspirationis, p. 157. 
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dried?” Writing at the close of the first decade of the present 
century, Sonntag describes with manifest affection’ and ardor 
the new views of revelation and inspiration (then tolerably well 
established in Germany), and the kindred questions which were 
still being eagerly debated by its theologians and philosophers: 1 
‘What is inspiration, or what is its notion? What has it in 
common with revelation? Is all Scripture inspired and divine? 
and by what arguments may its divinity be established? Does 
the divine Spirit or grace extend to all nations and ages, or 
not?” From Sonntag’s work itself we can derivean excellent 
picture of the opinions which were either rife or mooted at the 
beginning of the present century. This author proceeds to say, 
that, as to the first question, many theologians — among whom 
he mentions Mosheim, Ernesti, Tollner, and Gruner — hold 
inspiration to mean a supernatural and immediate act of God, 
in which he exerts his power upon the minds of men. Others, 
however, as Semler, Herder, Eckermann, and Henke, were de- 
sirous of emending this notion of inspiration. Of the latter 
class, some went so far as to consider inspiration nothing more 
than a pious impulse of mind excited in the apostles and other 
teachers of religion, —a view nearly identical with that held 
by the Arminians of the same time. But others of the same 
class defended the opinion that inspiration is indeed an imme- 
diate and divine, but not a supernatural, afflatus. Few, how- 
ever, —and those, for the most part, minds of little weight, — 
at that time denied all inspiration to Sacred Scripture. 

From the question whether inspiration in the special sense 
does not belong to only one class of the contents of the Bible, 
it is but a single step to the question whether all the books, 
chapters, and smaller passages of the Bible are to be considered 
as in any special sense divine. The latter of these questions 
was the subject of much serious debate at this time. Both of 
the above questions are, indeed, but differing phases of the 
effort to reconcile the discoveries of criticism and the conclu- 
sions of reason with the assumptions of religious faith. It 
became more and more keenly felt, that the entire effort can be 
rendered successful only by making clear in how far the written 
Bible coincides with the infallible Word (or revealed truth) of 
God. Many writers began to reject the theory of inspiration 
in the particular case of the historical books. This fact also is 
made apparent by the description which Sonntag gives of the 

1 De Doctrina Inspirationis, pp. 160 ff. 
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thoughts then gaining currency. Semler had considered only 
those sacred writings which availed for the ethico-religious in- 
struction of humanity to be worthy of the title “ theopneustic ” 
(compare 2 Tim. iii. 16); he had thus been led to separate the 
Books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Ruth, Canticles, 
the Gospel of Mark, the Epistle to Philemon, the Apocalypse, 
and numerous narratives of the Old Testament, from the cate- 
gory of inspired writings. Among such uninspired narratives 
he had placed those of Jael and Sisera, David and Goliath, and 
of Balaam and the ass.!_ In the same line of negative criticism 
Michaelis had followed: he had denied the divine authority of 
Esther and Canticles. G. Less also had enumerated these two 
books among those whose inspiration is doubtful, and had 
made several orders of the writings of the Old Testament. 
Griesbach, Planck, and Eckermann had all refused to apply the 
title “inspired” to the contents of the Bible without. discrimi- 
nation; and had joined with an increasing crowd of younger 
writers in the effort to discover, and apply unsparingly to all 
the historical portions, the principles of historical criticism. 
With this class of critics and theologians, and, through their 
efforts, with scholars generally, the conclusion of Stéudlin had 
already become more and more widely received: *“* That the 
Bible is throughout God’s Word, is an assertion as false as it is 
harmful in consequences.” This conclusion precisely reverses 
the charge made by the advocates of the post-Reformation dog- 
ma against its opponents. The freer admission of errors (even 
as committed on the part of the apostles), especially in minor 
historical matters, was a necessary consequence of the freer his- 
torical and critical method of dealing with Scripture. To meet 
the claims of criticism, and as a more or less cordial concession 
to these claims, many theologians made use of the distinction 
between revelation and inspiration ; others instituted a doctrine 
of grades and degrees of inspiration as pertaining to the differ- 
ent classes of the biblical contents. Of those who chiefly used 
the distinction between revelation and inspiration to relieve the 
theological dogma of the infallibility of Scripture, Sonntag? 


1 The references given by Sonntag (p. 162) in support of his interpretation of 
Semler’s views are the following: ‘ Instit. ad liberal. doctr. theol., I. p. 6 f.; Dis- 
quis. lib. de can., vol. i. pp. 34-37, 47, 50, 65, 75 f., 113-115, 123 f., vol. ii. pp. 43, 59, 
147, 593. 

2 De Doctrina Inspirationis, p. 164: “‘Quoniam vero multi theologi, maxima 
librorum sacrorum quidem varietate intellecta, omnibus tamen divinitatem quan- 
dam vindicare voluerunt, alteram viam ingrediebantur inspirationem et revela- 
tionem separando,” says Sonntag. 
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mentions the names of Mosheim, Heilmann, Seiler, Less, Storr, 
and Reinhard. The doctrine of degrees in inspiration had been 
advocated by W. A. Teller! in 1764. Of such degrees Téllner 
subsequently enumerated four;? the lowest of which was so 
unexacting in its demands that even Sonntag thinks it scarcely 
deserves the honorable title. The range of facts thus covered 
by the term “inspiration” enabled Tollner to consider the whole 
Bible inspired, although in a very different sense indeed from 
that indicated by the post-Reformation dogma. The same irra- 
tional clinging to a term, as a kind of supposed necessity of 
orthodoxy, even after it has been emptied of all its essential 
contents, characterizes no small amount of discussion at the 
present day. 

The discussion as to the theory of verbal inspiration offered 
further opportunity to distinguish between the canonical writ- 
ings and the infallible Word of God: the growing critical 
knowledge of the text of the Bible, of the style of its writers, 
and of the historic conditions of its languages, made further 
demands for the same distinction. At the time when Sonntag 
wrote, there was less agreement among the theologians upon 
the matter of verbal inspiration than upon the inspiration of 
entire books. Dammius had declared the opinion that inspira- 
tion extends not only to the substance but also to the words 
of Scripture, to be a “superstitious poetizing.” From this 
scornful rejection of verbal inspiration, down to the view of 
those who were weakly repeating the post-Reformation dogma, 
there was almost every conceivable variety of opinion upon the 
subject. Semler, Less, Henke, and Eckermann unequivocally 
denied the verbal inspiration of the Bible. NHerder expresses 
himself as follows:? “* According to this principle, many a super- 
stition is from the first excluded—as though the Bible, even 
to every triviality of its writing-material, parchment or paper, 
stylus or pen, even to him who uses the one or the other, even 
to every stroke or character of its writing and language, were 
superhuman and super-earthly ; and accordingly were quite spe- 
cial and incomparable, and subject to neither deception nor 
error, and to be adored, and not to be investigated or studied 
or put to a testing.” So far had critical considerations by 
this time won their way, that Mosheim had declared :* “There 


1 Diss. de inspirationis Script. S. judicio formando. 

2 Kingebung der heil. Schrift., pp. 101-127. 

8 Briefe das Studium der Theologie betreffend, Ep. 1, p.1f. 
4 Dogmatik, second edition, p. 128. 
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are those in the Church who teach that the Holy Spirit has 
only inspired the subject-matter of Scripture, and not its form. 
“ Esto propositio, fides sola justificat!”? The views of Tollner? 
on this point, Sonntag confesses his inability to understand. It 
is plain, however, from Tollner’s general views on inspiration, 
that, when he speaks of God as having wrought in “a natural 
way ” for the production of the words as well as the truths of 
Sacred Scripture, he is enunciating a view compatible with 
even the lowest estimate of the supernatural elements of reve- 
lation. Many theologians of the time not long preceding, how- 
ever, —as Déderlein, Ernesti, Seiler, Storr, Reinhard, and 
others, — had defended the theory of verbal inspiration. This 
they had done, for the most part, on grounds neither critical 
nor inductive, but upon the principle that the relation between 
thoughts and words makes a secure and unambiguous revela- 
tion impossible without verbal inspiration. This principle Er- 
nesti had attempted to strengthen by pointing out the difference 
between thinking the truth and expressing it in writing, — the 
latter being so much more difficult that a special divine assist- 
ance was necessary in order to overcome the difficulty. 

The unsettling and broadening of views produced by the 
discussions of the latter half of the eighteenth century was 
also felt in the re-examination of those time-honored proofs of 
the inspiration of Scripture which had been considered satis- 
factory before the researches of criticism so largely disproved 
them. ‘This re-examination, as the writing of Sonntag makes 
evident, had resulted in a further difference of theological 
opinion as to the proofs which should be most trusted. Some 
writers were inclined to rely most upon the testimony of the 
Bible to itself (Mosheim, Tollner, Storr, Reinhard), others 
upon the testimony of Christ (Planck), and still others upon 
the witness of the Spirit (Semler, J. G. Rosenmiiller), or upon 
the qualities of Scripture (K6ppen). According to Dammius, 
the doctrine of Jesus has the marks of its divinity in itself, and 
does not need a miracle to prove it. 

The discussion of the relation between the inspiration of the 
biblical writers, and the work of the Divine Spirit in illumining 
other human minds, tended further to elicit the distinction 
between canonical Scripture and the infallible Word of God. 
The post-Reformation dogma had used the sharpest distinctions 


| 
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1 The passages found obscure by Sonntag are Toéllner’s Aufhellungen neuer 
Theol., vol. i. pp. 655-664, and especially pp. 414, 465. 
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between the natural and the supernatural to re-enforce its 
estimate of the differences, both as respects mental condition 
and product, between the inspiration proper to the Bible and 
all other forms of spiritual illumining. But new philosophical 
views of the natural and supernatural had, by the begin- 
ning of this century, gained much ground. The necessity for 
a new discrimination of the special nature of biblical inspira- 
tion was therefore strongly felt. “It would be sad,” said 
Less,’ “if the Scriptures of the New Testament were inspired 
in no other sense than the writings of Plato, Aristotle, and 
others, who have learned of that reason, which, although it is 
divine, is still very limited and much perverted.” Naturally 
enough, especial difficulty was found in making any tenable 
statement of the specific difference between the inspiration 
which belongs to all Christian believers, and that which only 
the apostles and other authors of the New Testament enjoyed. 
Among the various attempts which Sonntag notes as having a 
distinctive interest for his own thought, are the following: 
Teller,? while defending the peculiar and extraordinary nature 
of prophetic inspiration, had nevertheless admitted that the 
lowest act of inspiration is “ that shaping of the human mind, 
in which sense Luther also was inspired.” The opinion that a 
divine revelation has existed in all times and among all peo- 
ples—an opinion which had been one of the fundamental 
ideas of English Deism, and which was clearly expressed by 
several of the best of the more ancient Church Fathers — 
had now become widely accepted by both critics and theolo- 
gians. The work of pointing out correspondences between 
biblical revelation, and other forms of revelation among other 
nations, had been undertaken with great zeal. Semler had 
maintained® that the possibility of divine revelations through 
the moral inspiration of individuals among the heathen follows 
from the very conception of the divine goodness. Eckermann* 
had gone so far as to assert that the Sacred Scriptures are 
only divine, lke all true and good things; and Henke® had 
contended that we have no good reason for refusing to attrib- 
ute that peculiar divine afflatus which is called theopneusty to 
other writers than the biblical. But Stiudlin® had nearly 


1 Dogmatik, p. 27, as quoted by Sonntag. 

2 Defensio (against Shaftesbury) inspir. div. vat. sacr., 1762, p. 11. 

8 De Can., ete., vol. i. p. 56. 4 Supplem. theol., vol. ii. sect. 1, p. 16. 
5 Dogmatik, § 15. 6 Dogmatik, p. 255 f. 
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reached the heart of that great truth which must finally guide 
the Church to a right and tenable doctrine of its sacred 
writings, when he declared: “On account of the high value 
which has been set upon the external Word of God, the value 
and power of that inner Word of God which dwells in every 
man, the voice of conscience and reason, should not have been 
depreciated; but rather should the word internal and the word 
external be brought into harmony, and the one be confirmed 
by the other. The Mystics have much misused and perverted 
the doctrine of the inner Word of God, but there have often 
been in their assertions a truth darkly felt; and if they 
erred, those erred no less who made all true religious knowl- 
edge dependent only upon the external Word of God.” And 
Herder,! opening his eyes wide to the grander sweep and 
broader connections of all ethical and religious verity, had 
declared that revelation goes through all times; for every time 
discloses and reveals. ... Whoever puts a truth in clearer 
light, he reveals. The same immortal writer had maintained, 
in another of his works,? that the Bible, like every other book, 
has its own spirit, —a spirit which, in the case of the Bible, is 
of a lofty religious character. As every other book must be 
read in its own spirit, so also the Book of books, the Bible; 
and since this is in its case manifestly, from beginning to end, 
the Spirit of God who voices its tone and contents from the 
highest height even to the lowest depth, we can do nothing 
more senseless than to read the Scriptures of God in the spirit 
of Satan. 

The foregoing account which Sonntag has left of the views 
that had, after more than a half-century of conflict, at about 
the time of his writing gained for themselves a wide credence, 
is substantially correct: for our purpose it is also sufficiently 
comprehensive. His own view of the Bible may be regarded 
as in some sense a summary of the triumphs of the preceding 
fifty years over the post-Reformation dogma. For this reason 
we present it in the following few words. This view starts 
from the idea of revelation, “God alone is the fountain and 
author of religion.”® God is the only infinite and absolute; 
the human mind is circumscribed, and liable to error. Hence 
the need of revelation, for in supermundane matters the unin- 


1 Especially in his Geist des Christenthums. 
2 Briefe das Studium der Theologie betreffend, Ep. 12. 
8 See De Doctrina Inspirationis, p. 177 f. 
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spired human mind cannot attain the true knowledge of divine 
things. Only the higher and divinely informed sense can en- 
able man to see God. This condition of being thus divinely 
informed is inspiration, or, what is the same thing, the immedi- 
ate revelation of God (émmediata Det revelatio). Inspiration 
is, then, according to Sonntag, the subjective condition or 
aspect of revelation. “It is the eternal act by which God, 
imparting himself, so to speak, to men, manifests himself to 
their divine nature.” Inspiration is the immediate act of God, 
but it is not a supernatural act (supernatural, that is, Sonntag 
would seem to say, in the sense in which the supernaturalists 
of his day used the term); “for, why do we separate him from 
nature so as to deny that he can reveal himself immediately 
to men, unless the eternal laws prescribed for the world are 
transgressed?” If, then, there is any such thing as a book 
with a divine author, the Bible is that book. The words in- 
deed are human, but the thought is divine. The book which 
contains or propounds the truth of God is worthy of the name 
divine; the man who interprets divine truth is worthy of the 
name of a divine legate. And no man or book can be called 
divine in any other sense than that of being the medium through 


_ which God has supplied to men his teaching. But that all the 


books of Scripture are equally divine, “non facile credere pos- 
sumus.” “The more intimate fellowship with God of some of 
the authors, and their fuller knowledge of the divine mind, 
make them diviner, and inspired in a higher degree, than 
others. Nor are all parts of Scripture given as alike perfect 
from God. The history of the Bible is inspired in so far as the 
writers write with the fear of God before their eyes, and so 


with true divine insight into the providential meaning and 


religious pragmatism of the events they are recording. ‘These 
events they need, however, to learn as other authors of history 
acquire their material: they have no need of a higher revela- 
tion, or a divine custody from errors. Many things’ merely 


human, and even certain fables, are found in the Bible, and 


still it is worthy of being called pre-eminently the Word of 
God. Amanuenses and scribes have no need of inspiration. 
Verbal and literal inspiration are not to be admitted. In the 
foregoing views of Sonntag, we may discover what modifications 
from the post-Reformation dogma the combined efforts of criti- 
cism, deistical notions of revelation and religion, and philo- 
sophic conceptions of the nature of God and his government, 
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had caused to be accepted by the writers of more progressive 
opinion in the early part of the present century. 

The work of philosophical forces in accomplishing the fore- 
going modifications corresponded, in the first part of this period, 
to the work done by the same forces in the last part of the pre- 
ceding period: it was important, but indirect, and not distinctly 
acknowledged by the prevalent orthodoxy. What had pre- 
viously been attempted by the Cartesian philosophy was now 
undertaken by that of Wolff and Kant. Near the turning- 
point of the period a movement of thought began, which, assum- 
ing in the name of Semler the garb of historic criticism, and at 
the same time declaring its allegiance to the Kantian philosophy, 
was in reality an unsatisfactory kind of naturalistic dogmatism. 
The roots of dogmatic orthodoxy and of equally dogmatic 
rationalism always thrive in the same soil of excessive intellec- 
tual self-confidence. The dogmatic treatment of Scripture is 
always, indeed, only one form of rationalizing: it can never, 
therefore, be logically consistent in forbidding the exercise of 
the human faculties of thought in the understanding and criti- 
cism of Scripture, even although this exercise lead to other 
forms of opinion, than precisely its own. The post-Reformation 
orthodox view of Sacred Scripture had set out with the assump- 
tion of the infallible inspiration of the whole Bible regarded 
as being in every word and letter the Word of God; it had 
demanded that criticism should interpret the Bible in the light 
of this assumption. But rationalism now set up certain counter 
assumptions of philosophic faith, among which the assumption 
of the impossibility of the so-called supernatural was promi- 
nent; it now demanded the right to interpret the Bible in the 
light of these naturalistic assumptions. A crude mixture of 
criticism, naturalism, and prevalent philosophy, came to afford 
the crucial test of what was admissible in matters of revelation 
and inspiration. It was thus discovered that the only admissi- 
ble kind of prophecy is that which prophesies the past; that 
the only inspiration possessed by the apostles was an imperfect 
acquaintance with the principles of the Wolffian or Kantian 
philosophy. The beginnings of biblical theology furnished by 
the time followed the method of a dull and insipid moralizing. 
The miracles of Scripture were explained as results reached by 
a shrewd anticipation of the then recent discoveries in medicine 
or meteorology. Exegesis became the art of explaining away 
the meaning of the biblical writers. The intent of Kant in his 
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work, “Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Ver- 
nunft ” (1798), has been much disputed; nor was the effect of 
the intent, whatever it may have been, manifest in any marked 
results. ‘The favor shown by his principles to the typological 
interpretation did not accord with the rationalism which de- 
voted itself to the effort to account for all the biblical miracles 
on purely naturalistic grounds. 

That combination of criticism and philosophy which consti- 
tuted the essential elements of the Old Rationalism showed 
itself in different forms, according to the proportion of the ele- 
ments combined, and according to the intent, whether more or 
’ less destructive, of the particular author who combined them. 
Comparatively few writers, however, spoke of the Bible in the 
unreserved and popular manner of the most pronounced dis- 
believers; for instance, of Woolston,! Voltaire,2 De Holbach,? 
and H. 8. Reimarus. Among the more purely scientific ration- 
alists of the positive school occur the names of Corrodi, W. F. 
Hezel, Horst, Scherer, Eckermann, Henke, Schulthess, Thiess, 
and Paulus. In those insipid natural explanations of the alleged 
supernatural contents of Sacred Scripture with which English 
Deism had occupied itself, Diestel® assigns the pre-eminence 
in Germany to Hezel. Angels are converted into spies or pil- 
grims; a prophet is a man who knows the religion of Israel 
well, has the interest of the state in his mind, and is providen- 
tially made acquainted with what is likely to happen in the 
future. According to one critic of this order, for instance,é 
the command of Joshua to the sun and moon had reference to 
the right and left wings of the army. The same apologetic 
tendency of rationalism, when combined with certain charac- 
teristics from the Pietistic school, gave better results for the 
cause of supernatural religion in the case of other writers. 
Romanus Teller, who by his “ Englisches Bibelwerk”’’’ “con- 
ducted into Germany the stream of exegetical knowledge which 
England had given forth during the last hundred years,” was 
himself a supernaturalist. Pfaff (+1760), J. D. Michaelis 
(41791), and others occupied themselves largely in the apolo- 
getics of typology; while still others, as for example J. A. 


1 Discourse on the miracles of our Saviour, sixth edition, in 1729. 

2 La Bible enfin expliquée par plusieurs aumoniers de S. M. le roi de Prusse, 
1776. 

3 Histoire critique de J. C. 4 Wolfenbiittler Fragmente. 

5 Geschichte des A. T., p. 736. 6 Compare Magazin, vi. i 1-79. 

7 This work appeared in Leipzig, 1749-1770, although the author died in 1750. 
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Cramer (71788), labored rather to increase the use of the 
Bible for edification. 

Under the combined forces of criticism and philosophy, as 
they were employed by the Old Rationalism (for the most part 
only in appearance apologetic, but in reality thoroughly de- 
structive) nearly the whole power and courage of orthodoxy, 
during the last half of the eighteenth and the first quarter of 
the nineteenth centuries, became quite exhausted. Its system 
of apologetics was no match for hostile criticism, however 
superficial the latter must now be acknowledged to have been; 
its system of dogmatics was too remote from human experience, 
and too essentially lacking in ethical verity, to contend success- 
fully with the fresh and deeply ethical philosophy of the day. 
The self-consciousness of incapacity finally so seized upon the 
hearts of the defenders of historic and doctrinal orthodoxy, 
that their apologetics sank to the condition of an apology for 
the very existence of Christianity as a supernatural religion. 
“ The conservative exegetes of this time,” says Reuss,! “ were 
striving against neology in the sweat of their conntenance, and 
more for the satisfaction of conscience than because it would 
be of much avail.” According to the same authority, the 
most successful and courageous resistance to this incoming 
tide of foaming and shallow rationalism was offered by the 
old Tubingen school,—J. F. Reuss (7 1777), Storr (71805), 
Flatt (71821), E. G. Bengel (+ 1826), grandson of the com- 
mentator, Steudel (7 1838), and Osiander,—and by Knapp at 
Halle (71825), Reinhard at Wittenberg (+1812), Seiler at 
Erlangen (7 1807), and Hess at Ziirich (1828). These wri- 
ters for the most part saw the wisdom, and acted upon the expe- 
ciency and necessity, of surrendering the old form of the theory 
of inspiration and of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture: this 
they did in order that faith in the reality of a supernatural 
revelation might be saved by making itself consistent with 
established facts of criticism and admitted principles of ethics 
and philosophy. Stark (71818), Germar, and others adopted 
a course of mediation between the essential moral and spiritual 
character of Christianity and of its Founder, and the claims 
of the prevalent rationalism. ‘The interpreter,” says Stark, 
“must be penetrated with the same feelings of the nearness of 
God, and of an immediate exaltation of his spiritual faculty 
by the inspiration of God, as were Jesus and his apostles.” 


1 Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T., II. p. 325; where see the names and 
works of the authors of whom he is speaking. 
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In this time of trial, as in all similar periods of the history 
of the Church, many found a resting-place for faith, and a ref- 
uge from the harassing conflicts of a petty rationalism, in the 
resort to mysticism. Such mysticism admitted of application in 
questions of both hermeneutics and dogma. It was of course 
the Apocalypse, which, above all other books of the Bible, fur- 
nished food for the cravings of the Mystics. Writers like Jung- 
Stilling and H. G. Oberlin, and scores of others less known or 
quite unknown, distributed abroad during the first quarter of 
this century a vast amount of apocalyptic literature. This lit- 
erature was scorned by the learned; but, as has been truly said, 
“it bears witness as much to the purity of heart as to the lack 
of clearness in intellect,” on the part of its authors. 

The time which threatened Germany with the dissolution of 
all things positive both in Church and State was, however, the 
time of preparation during which the materials for a process of 
reconstruction were being separated from their old combina- 
tions, and were being made ready to enter into the new combi- 
nations of the incoming age. ‘The political reconstruction of 
Europe preceded, and in some respects prepared, the religious 
and theological reconstruction. Thoughtful men were taught 
the dangers of pushing the destructive work of the intellect to 
its practical and theoretical extremes. It is an astonishing 
spectacle to see how quickly the positive constructions of the 
Christian faith raised themselves again from the ruin which 
rationalism had seemed to make final and complete. The man 
divinely appointed for this work of spiritual restoration was 
Frederick Schleiermacher (71834) ;1 his name should never be 
mentioned by a Christian scholar otherwise than with reverence 
and gratitude. For, whatever concessions — thought unneces- 
sary even by the orthodoxy of to-day — he may have made to 
the preceding rationalism (and in concessions his prominent 
followers went farther than their leader), the movement at the 
head of which his name stands gave again to Christian faith a 
place in the best thought and esteem of Europe. ‘This resto- 
rative movement established again, in its essential features, the 
doctrine of divine self-revelation ; it also did much to harmon- 
ize this doctrine with the higher truths of the moral and reli- 
gious consciousness. Its more specific result in respect to her- 
meneutics and the doctrine of Sacred Scripture was to construct 
anew, although in a changed form, what may be called the the- 

1 Darstellung des theol. Studiums (1811); Der Christliche Glaube (1821). 
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ological conception of the Bible. The historical and philosoph- 
ical interpretations of Scripture had shown themselves, when 
considered alone, inadequate for either a correct or a complete 
understanding of Christianity. The distinctively religious (as 
distinguished from the merely literary or critical or intellectual) 
interest in the Bible, both on its doctrinal and on its practical 
side, needed to be allowed much more of significance and influ- 
ence. The Bible must be shown to be that Book from which 
the Church, in the true spirit of the Reformation idea, may 
draw its moral, religious, and distinctively Christian, doctrine ; 
and which it may use for the building-up of practical religious 
life. 

But the principles of the school of Schleiermacher, without 
taking other principles more fully into account, could not wholly 
satisfy those minds which sought a firmer and more objective 
eround of religious truth. The particular historical and criti- 
cal questions concerned in the complete theological conception 
of the Bible must be investigated anew; but the new investi- 
gation must be conducted with more breadth of thought and 
with improved instruments and principles of research. 

We are led, then, to consider some of the items in that gen- 
eral progress of critical research which was to furnish such 
improved instruments and principles. The questions which 
concern the canon, text, hermeneutics, language, and human 
authorship of the Bible, its history, antiquities, and relations to 
the natural sciences, are all of indispensable importance in 
arriving at the true conception of Sacred Scripture. A _ brief 
mention of the answers which have been proposed, during the 
last century, to several of these questions, will therefore enable 
us to look intelligently upon those phases of the general doc- 
trine of Sacred Scripture which have prevailed from Schleier- 
macher to the present time. 

The course of criticism touching the tert of the Old Testa- 
ment has been such as to lead scholars away from both the ex- 
treme views which prevailed at the middle of the last century. 
It is settled beyond doubt that the Hebrew in which the Old- 
Testament writings have come down to us has not been pre- 
served from manifold corruptions by either supernatural control 
or extraordinary providential care working through the intelli- 
gent and pious interest of the ancient Jews. On the other 
hand, the relative accuracy and value of the Hebrew teztus 
receptus, as compared with all the other ancient versions of the 
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Old Testament, may be regarded as scientifically established. 
The earlier works of Kennicott and De Rossi were voluminous 
and pains-taking, but lacking in clear critical discrimination. 
The former used results obtained by examination of nearly 
twelve hundred MSS., more than half of which he himself com- 
pared. By all this research he reached the conclusion that the 
oldest of the Hebrew MSS. belong to about the year 1100 A.D., 
and that they are all rich in the mistakes of transcribers, poor 
in the more weighty readings, and on the whole exhibit only 
the different variations of one recension out of one source. 
The opinion (largely in their case uncritical) of many of the 
theologians of the Reformation, that the vowel-points are of 
comparatively recent origin, has been established by Gesenius, 
Hupfeld, and others, on firmer critical grounds. The critical 
estimate of the nature and value of the Hebrew text in general 
— for an account of which see the preceding chapter! on this 
subject — was constantly opposed by the theological concep- 
tion which required that the Bible should be estimated as an 
organic and infallible whole. Two classes of interpreters of 
the Old Testament are still contending with each other: the 
one of these classes considers the Hebrew text from the purely 
eritical, the other from the more dogmatic, point of view. . To 
the former class have belonged the names of Ewald, Hupfeld, 
Hitzig, Thenius, and many others; to the latter, Hengstenberg, 
Delitzsch (?), Keil, and most of the Scotch and English com- 
mentators. It is not difficult to see that the drift of scholarly 
judgment is decidedly with the former class. 

The criticism of the text of the New Testament has taken 
the measure of its step very largely from the prevalent doctrine 
of revelation and inspiration. The relatively small importance 
which was attached to the mere wording of Scripture by the 
earliest Reformation movement was accompanied by a freer, 
and yet almost wholly uncritical, treatment of the Greek text. 
The various editions of Robert Estienne (Stephens) and Theo- 
dore Beza, although of little scientific value, show that strong 
desire to purify the text of the Bible which is the legitimate 
outcome of the Protestant idea. Largely by indiscriminate mix- 
ing, or more careful combination of these two texts with each 
other and with the purely Erasmian text, there arose, during 
the seventy-five years from about 1650 onward, a large number 
of Greek Testaments, which served the purpose of increasing 

1 Vol. I., part ii., chap. x. 
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the general knowledge of Sacred Scripture, rather than of add- 
ing much to an accurate knowledge of biblical diplomaties. 
The impudent assumption of successful trade in Bibles came 
to the assistance of the assumption of faith, as required by the 
post-Reformation dogma; and thus the stamp of unchangeable 
fidelity to the Word of God was placed upon the so-called teatus 
receptus of the Elzevir edition.! From this point of time, and 
for more than a century after, the direct criticism of the New- 
Testament text suffered a pause; but the zeal of the learned 
occupied itself in acquiring materials for the newer criticism, 
and in storing them away in magnificent polyglot editions of 
the Scriptures. In this manner did the presses of London and 
Paris—to borrow a figure of speech—“bid arise from their 
graves the witnesses of the first centuries;’ nor were these 
witnesses, when once their records were placed side by side 
with the “received text,” likely again to be forgotten or 
overlooked. The inducement to hear what the more ancient 
witnesses might have to say concerning the text of. Sacred 
Scripture finally produced new attempts at a revision of the 
New-Testament text; and to these attempts Bengel, although 
undertaking textual criticism from “dogmatic anxiety,” con- 
tributed much. He introduced the idea of classifying the MSS. 
according to their probable worth. The effort to execute such 
a revision upon historical and diplomatic grounds was carried 
further by Griesbach, although with great caution, and with 
the principle of adhering to the teatus receptus unless weighty 
reasons compelled another choice. Another step forward was 
taken when Lachmann endeavored wholly to divorce the criti- 
cism of the text from the rule of dogmatics, and entered upon 
the purpose of establishing the oldest text of the New Testa- 
ment possible with the means at his command. The more 
recent labors —so vast and praiseworthy — of Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, Scrivener, Westcott, Hort, and others, have not 
added essentially to that critical judgment of the real nature 
of Sacred Scripture, so far as its nature is dependent upon 
diplomatic considerations, which was already established a half- 
century since. 

The narrative of the cultivation and improvement of the 
grammar and lexicography of the biblical languages during the 
last century, —from the works of Schultens, Schréder, and 


1 “ Textum ergo habes nunc ab omnibus receptum in quo nihil immutatum aut 
corruptum damus.’’ 
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Eichhorn, to those of Gesenius, Ewald, Hupfeld, First, Justus 
Olshausen, and Delitzsch, in Old-Testament studies; and from 
the Lexicon and Grammatica Graeca Sacra of George Pasor 
to the grammatical and lexicographic labors upon the New Tes- 
tament of Buttmann, Winer, Grimm, Thayer, and others, — it 
is not necessary to present. For nearly two centuries, from 
Pasor ({ 1637) to Haab (71833), the grammar of the New 
Testament was treated only incidentally! The work of Haab,? 
possessing the vice of Hebraizing the language of the New 
Testament after the fashion of the school of Storr, hindered, 
rather than advanced, a true knowledge of the nature of Sacred 
Scripture. This vicious theory had to be fairly driven from the 
field by the philological study of classic Greek, and by the efforts 
of students of Hebrew, like Ewald, who gave to the latter lan- 
guage also that philological treatment which distinguished it 
philosophically as one among the many forms of human speech. 
The reasonable and perfectly human nature of the New-Testa- 
ment language has been evinced by the later grammarians, aided 
by exegetes most noted for skill in New-Testament grammar: 
among such exegetes, honorable mention should be made of 
Fritzsche, Tholuck, Liicke, Bleek, Ellicott, and especially Meyer. 
The influence of the results attained in Hebrew and Greek gram- 
mar and lexicography, upon the doctrine of Sacred Scripture, 
can scarcely be over-estimated ; but as yet that influence has 
not received its due expression in the theological statements 
of this doctrine. That the writers of the Bible were not pen- 
men, but authors; that they were subject to the obscurities 
and frailties which cling to all human speech; that the change 
and development of the meaning of every most important word 
forbids our uncritical use of the Bible as a uniform text-book 
of doctrine, — these, and many similar truths, are now com- 
monplaces uniformly assumed by the scientific exegete. The 
effect which the study bestowed by Gesenius upon the read- 
ings of the Kethib has had upon the interpretation of the 
' Hebrew text may serve as one example of the above-mentioned 
influence. | 
The discussions of the last century concerning the nature 
and extent of the Canon have exerted a still greater influence © 
upon the prevalent scholarly view of the nature of Sacred 
Scripture. In Germany the following twofold result may be 


1 See Winer, Grammar, seventh edition, Andover, 1869, p. 6f. 
2 Hebrew-Greek Grammar of the N. T., Tiibingen, 1815. 
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said to have been already reached by common consent. In- 
quiries into the authorship, canonicity, and relative value of 
the different books of the Bible are to be recognized as critical 
and historical inquiries; and, however the force of subjective 
considerations may be taken into account in determining the 
relative value of the books, neither in regard to this question, 
nor in regard to the questions of authorship and canonicity, 
can the supremacy of theology longer be allowed. The theolo- 
gian must himself be a learner in the use of the historical and 
critical method: otherwise he cannot know what writings he 
is to employ, nor with what estimate of their value he is to 
employ them, for the establishment of doctrine. <A further 
result seems to have been reached in changing that theological 
conception of the Bible as a whole, which is necessary to 
pronounced orthodoxy. The Bible is no longer necessarily re- 
garded —even by the more strictly orthodox —as an instrument, 
perfect and equally valuable in every part, for giving an un- 
questionable judgment upon all kinds of truth: it is rather 
regarded as a collection of records and monumental documents, 
which exhibit a course of divine self-revelation from its begin- 
nings in Israel to its culmination in the establishment of the 
Christian Church. The question as to what biblical books are 
canonical is to be left unprejudiced; the extent of the Canon 
has not been, and from the nature of the case cannot be, once 
for all officially determined. Even Doderlein! maintained that 
only the New Testament is the primary fountain of Christian 
truth; the secondary fountains are the Old Testament, reason, 
and tradition. And although all the books of Scripture are au- 
thentic, the contents are not in all their elements alike germane 
to the Christian religion. In this opinion of Déderlein the 
more pronounced rationalist Henke coincided. Henke held that 
the solid and pure knowledge of Christian doctrine is to be 
drawn from the New Testament; but both New and Old Testa- 
ments have the same purpose, which is to preserve and present 
the documents and safeguards of the right way of worshipping 
God and of directing the religious life. But this view is sub- 
stantially the same as the much more recent view of Hase, who 
declares:? ‘The only source of original Christianity, as well as 
the only historically certain record of its first appearance, is the 
Sacred Scriptures of the New Testament: the Old Testament 


1 Instit. theol. Christ., I. § 26. 
2 Evangelische Dogmatik, 4te Aufl., p. 16. 
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only serves as an historical foundation and exposition of the 
doctrines which are presupposed in the New.” How plastic is 
the modern German theory of the Bible as related to the ques- 
tions of the Canon, the view of Grimm may further make us 
aware. According to this author, the authenticity of the Old 
Testament can be maintained only when it is remembered that 
many of its books (as, for example, even the Pentateuch with 
the exception of parts of Deuteronomy) do not indicate their 
own authors, and that others, like Isaiah, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Proverbs, and Zechariah, as well as many of the Psalms, are 
ascribed to the wrong author, not by the fraud of their writers, 
but by the mistakes of their redactors; we must also concede 
that Deuteronomy, Ecclesiastes, Daniel, and Canticles are un- 
authentic. The credibility also (fides or d&omoria) of the Old 
Testament can be defended only in the broader and relative 
sense. By the use of criticism the purely Hebrew notions con- 
cerning divine matters and human duties can be recognized, 
and the historical parts separated from the mythical; certain 
foundations and threads of true history must be elicited from 
their integuments of myths. Of the New Testament, however, 
the general integrity can be maintained; its particular integrity 
also, with the exception of Mark xvi. 9-20, John vii. 1-11 and 
xxi. That degree of relative credibility which gives to the 
New-Testament writings the quality of imparting such heads 
of the doctrine and life of Jesus Christ as are of primary im- 
portance for exciting and maintaining Christian faith and life, 
is deemed sufficient by Grimm. As the result in part of criti- 
cal investigations into the Canon, the conception of canonical 
Scripture becomes changed. Canonical Scripture is no longer 
to be thought of as co-extensive with the Word of God given 
infallibly by the immediate inspiration of the Holy Spirit: 
when historically considered, it becomes “the complex of those 
books which contain the primitive fountains of the religion and 
history of the Israelites and of Christians;” when dogmatically 
considered, “the complex of books which contain the divine 
institution of salvation as it is to be attained by men through 
Christ.” A sufficiently wide distinction is thus made by Grimm 
between canonical Scripture and the infallible Word of God. 
The position reached by the general view of the nature of 
the Canon has, however, been re-enforced by the results which 
criticism has seemed to reach concerning the authorship, date, 
1 Instit. theol. dogm. ev., p. 99 f. 
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and manner of composition, of several of the individual books 
of the Canon. The particular case of the Pentateuch has 
already been discussed;1 but a reference to the progress of 
modern criticism in introducing new views of the Pentateuch 
is in place again at this point. Vitringa, R. Simon, Le Clere, 
and Fleury, before the beginning of the present period, had 
advocated the view that pre-Mosaic documents were used in 
the composition of Genesis. The discovery of the French phy- 
sician Astruc (1753), that the passages containing the divine 
name Elohim can be united so as to form something like a 
connected narrative, made an epoch in this kind of criticism. 
This discovery Eichhorn made the subject of critical investiga- 
tion; with the resulting opinion, that oral tradition was the 
first source of Genesis, that the Elohist had borrowed certain 
material (especially the genealogies) from his predecessors 
among the Hebrews, and that the Jehovist also had made use 
of written matter previously existing. The general conclusion 
thus became established, that Genesis is a composite book. The 
other four books of the Pentateuch, Eichhorn attributed to 
Moses; but he concluded that they also contained interpola- 
tions from contemporaneous and later writings. From such a 
beginning the steps were natural, inviting, and rapid, to that 
entirely changed view of the Pentateuch which is now almost 
universally adopted. The work of Graf on the historical books 
of the Old Testament, in 1866, gave a new impetus and form to 
so-called “destructive” criticism. This epithet “destructive ” 
we must continue intelligently to use, although feeling the full 
force of the following sarcastic words of the above-mentioned 
author: “ Would that this school, which is so glad to ascribe 
‘destructive’ views against the Bible to its opponents, might at 
least take a little more pains to be consistent, and not mislead 
men in such a groundless and arbitrary fashion! It is pure 
arbitrariness, for instance, when Keil, out of the same reasons 
which in the case of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
would have been divested of all value by him, denies that the 
Book of Joshua was composed by Joshua.” The beginnings 
made by Graf have been developed at length into the views of 
Kuenen and the so-called Dutch school. The same way of re- 
garding and accounting for the Pentateuch — certain germinal 
ideas having been suggested by Reuss— has been defended and 
applied in detail with great critical skill and learning by Well- 
1 Vol. I. pp. 500-545. 
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hausen and others. It is evident that such views of the Penta- 
teuch, on account of the naturalistic philosophy which underlies 
and shapes the criticism upon which they depend, are calculated 
to exercise a profound influence upon the entire theological 
conception of the Bible. They do not simply tend to change 
further those theories of the nature of biblical inspiration and 
infallibility which belong to the post-Reformation dogma: they 
rather take hold upon the very idea of biblical revelation, and 
upon the fundamental question of the general credence to be 
given to the records of an alleged supernatural religion. 

The extremes of the destructive criticism of the Pentateuch 
have during the last century been accompanied and opposed by 
many attempts at a critical reconstruction. Of such attempts 
two general classes appear. One of these has held in view the 
avowed purpose to vindicate the validity and sacredness of 
the ancient Jewish tradition; it has aimed to re-instate the 
old orthodoxy upon a more thoroughly critical basis, so far as 
the conclusions of this orthodoxy depended upon the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. The most uncompromising ad- 
vocate of this class was Hengstenberg; who, in his various 
contributions to Old-Testament Introduction, attempted in the 
first place to establish the authenticity of Daniel and the last 
chapters of Zechariah, and, in the next place, the Mosaic au- 
thorship of the entire Pentateuch. The worthlessness of the 
dogmatic grounds upon which the attempts of this class of 
theologians largely rest may be judged by such declarations 
as the following: “The whole chain of divine revelation bursts 
asunder if a single link is arbitrarily loosened.” In the view 
of Hengstenberg, faith in the divinity of the Pentateuch has 
for its presupposition the Mosaic origin of the books; their 
divinity in the stricter sense is witnessed to by Christ and the 
apostles... The denial of the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch has its roots, he thinks, in the inclination of the age to 
naturalism, and in the alienation of the age from God. In 
Great Britain and in this country there are still not a few who 
can bring themselves to declaim against an advance in knowl- 
edge of the facts, after a similar fashion. But in Germany — 
and, indeed, among thorough critical scholars everywhere — 
scarcely one critic can be found attempting to hold, even with 
the most marked modifications, the position of Hengstenberg. 
Frank Delitzsch, who had earlier contended for the literary 

1 Authentie des Pent., I. p. lxxvi. f. 2 Thid., p. xxxv. 
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unity of Genesis, afterward accepted the hypothesis of a twofold 
origin. By this change in view Delitzsch reached the opinion 
that an Elohistic fundamental document composed in the time 
of Moses, and a Jehovistic redactor belonging to the time of 
Joshua, are to be recognized in Genesis. He became satisfied 
also to limit the direct authorship of Moses to the writing of 
the greater part of Deuteronomy, and to the oral teaching 
of the laws given in the Desert of Sinai up to the arrival of 
the children of Israel at the Steppes of Moab.t. But Delitzsch 
has now declared himself of the number who regard the entire 
Pentateuch as a composite growth which has extended through 
hundreds of years. In the view that “not merely the addresses 
of Deuteronomy, the Book of the Covenant (Exod. xx.—xxiii.), 
and some other fragments, but all five books as a concordant 
work, were composed by Moses,” — Carl Frederick Keil has 
probably, during the last decade, among German critics, the 
distinction of standing entirely alone.” 

The other class of critics of the Pentateuch who have at- 
tempted a work of reconstruction have themselves emphasized 
the claims of criticism, rather than the more purely dogmatic 
considerations. It was Ewald, who, to a certain extent in pur- 
suance of the earlier investigations of Eichhorn, pointed out 
the critical reasons for regarding Genesis in its present form as 
a literary unity.2 As to the subsequent changes of Ewald’s 
view, it is difficult to determine whether we shall with Keil* 
esteem them as a retraction, or, with Diestel,® as only modifica- 
tions of and additions to the earlier view. The gap between 
the two hypotheses,— one of which advocates the essential 
unity, and the other the essentially composite and broken 
nature, of the Pentateuch as a whole, — Tuch, Hupfeld, Bleek, 
Knobel, and others have in various ways attempted to fill. 
The general view of this class of critics has been known as the 
supplementary hypothesis: it consists in combining in different. 
forms the alleged works of writers of original Elohistic docu- 
ments and subsequent Jehovistic redactors. The final conclu- 
sions of Dillmann—the most candid, cautious, and learned of 
all the critics of the Old Testament now engaged upon this 


1 Die Genesis erklart, 1852-1860. 

2 See his Lehrbuch der hist.-kritisch. Einleitung in die kanon. und apok. 
Schrift. des A. T., Frankfurt, 1873. anal 

8 Die Cattipsattion der Genesis, 1823. ®. 

4 Lehrbuch, etc., p. 80. 5 Geschichte des A. T., p. 613, note. 
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problem — are awaited with deservedly great interest. To the 
solution of this problem, English and American scholarship has 
thus far contributed little or nothing distinctive; but the atten- 
tion has been directed to it by the clear exposition of German 
views given in the writings of Robertson Smith. The answers 
thus far given to the arguments of Robertson Smith, as the 
interpreter of German authorities, have generally been quite 
too declamatory and restricted in their scope to be of much 
real avail. The answer demanded must tell the story of the 
rise of the Mosaic writings as the work of Moses, in some more 
positive and plausible fashion than it has yet attained, in order 
to serve the purposes of that reconstruction at which it aims. 
A merely negative and apologetic criticism of the so-called 
destructive views will not permanently suffice. Meantime the 
anxieties of the writers and of most of their readers seem out 
of all proportion to the real seriousness of the case. We have 
already seen that the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch is in no 
way, directly or indirectly, a necessary inference from the fun- 
damental claims of the Bible; nor is it an indispensable support 
or presupposition of those claims. Moreover, in the case even 
of Deuteronomy, it is far easier to exaggerate the importance of 
proving its descent from Moses at first hand than to answer 
the objections to such a theory of its origin. Indeed, the entire 
view which the Church is to take of the Old Testament will 
probably change rapidly enough to save any Christian truth 
from being injured by a denial of the genuineness of any Old- 
Testament writing. 

In connection with the discussion of the Pentateuch, the 
criticism of other Old-Testament writings, though with infe- 
rior interest and accumulation of material, has continuously 
gone forward. In 1783 Corrodi revived the ancient doubts 
regarding the genuineness of Daniel. Even Eichhorn regarded 
the second part of Isaiah as belonging to the period of the exile. 
Several English exegetes (Hammond, Whiston, Newcombe), 
out of regard to Matt. xxvii. 9, questioned the genuineness of 
the last six chapters of Zechariah; and thus did dogmatic 
orthodoxy —as has so often happened —enter, in supposed 
self-defence, upon the path of destructive criticism. This 
doubt concerning Zechariah, Déderlein, Eichhorn, and others 
strengthened upon purely critical grounds. For some time, in 
Germany, the double authorship of Isaiah has been almost a 
truism. The genuineness of Daniel has found defenders in 
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Hivernick, Auberlen, Delitzsch, and Ziindel, with Bleek and 
Lengerke upon the adverse side; while even such scholars as 
Umbreit, De Wette, and Stiihelin have defended the genuine- 
ness of Zech. ix.-xiv. 

In the case of the New-Testament writings, the more modern 
era of destructive criticism dates from the rise of the Tibing- 
en school; with which are connected the names of Ferdinand 
Christian Baur, and his followers Zeller, Schwegler, Kostlin, 
Hilgenfeld, and others. By all these critics, great weight is 
laid upon the internal arguments, in determining the critical 
questions of genuineness and credibility according to a pre- 
conceived scheme of the development of the apostolic Church 
under the circumstances and limitations then existing. The 
strife with this school has been prolonged and warmly waged 
over nearly all the New-Testament writings; and especially, as 
is necessary from the very nature of the case, over the Gospel 
of John. Although the end cannot be said to have been 
reached in the satisfactory solution of all the questions in dis- 
pute, it may be claimed that no clear case has been made out 
on fair critical grounds against the genuineness of any book 
of the New Testament which was undisputed at the beginning 
of the third century of the Christian era. As to the most 
important of them all, the Gospel of John, the labors required 
of the destructive criticism are increasing with every year of 
controversy ; we have already seen, that to account for this 
marvellous composition without assigning it to the date and 
authorship of the beloved apostle, becomes constantly more and 
more difficult. 

In the solution of the foregoing and other critical questions, 
and through them in the re-establishment of a doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture that shall satisfy both the demands of faith 
and the discoveries of critical science, England, Scotland, and 
America have taken only a tardy and secondary part. In all 
these countries the state of opinion, for the most part wholly 
uncritical, is more conservative than in Germany. In all 
these countries, however, is seen that tendency to extremes, 
that lack of ability to hold in suspense the balance of just and 
charitable judgment which belongs to a mere anxiety for prac- 
tical results, and to an inability to deal with critical questions 
in a searching and independent way. Two parties are obvi- 
ously forming, the one of which is to be distinguished by 
the unskilful and yet tenacious holding of a modified ortho- 
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doxy ; the other, by the rather indiscriminate acceptance of the 
latest and most radical of the imported German theories. Be- 
tween these two parties, when discussing the Mosaic origin of 
the Pentateuch, the method and epithets of Hengstenberg are 
quite too much in vogue. The point of view which Davidson 
took in his Introduction to the Old Testament (1862), Die- 
stel pronounces in many respects lke that of Delitzsch, who 
has been regarded as a defender of the faith on account of his 
conservatism in criticism; and yet this point of view, when 
taken by the former, cost him his place. More recent calls for 
resignations, and trials for heresy, have been the answers pro- 
posed to other critical inquiries. In Holland the extremes of 
destructive criticism are apparently in the ascendency. French 
Protestantism has been represented as vacillating between 
England and Holland, some of its later utterances showing a 
re-actionary fear which thinks to escape difficulties by promul- 
gating extremes of orthodoxy. The work of Gasparin, accord- 
ing to Reuss, relied upon the principle of authority as the 
palladium of Christianity.1 This authority he found not in 
the symbols of the Church, but in the Canon of Sacred Scrip- 
ture: he committed, however, the time-worn mistake of hold- 
ing that inspiration—and this, not of the writers, but of the 
writings —may be identified with infallibility. The view of 
Gaussen, untenable and absurd in many respects as it is, at 
least acknowledges some allegiance to the facts of history, and 
endeavors to make them serviceable to the strictest theory of 
infallible inspiration. 

After making due acknowledgment of the many wonderful 
discoveries of modern criticism, it would still be quite unwar- 
rantable to infer that all its alleged results are finished and in- 
dubitable.2 The so-called science of biblical criticism, valuable 
as it is, is not wholly unlike the so-called science of meteorol- 
ogy. As even Reuss has declared, “ The final and indisputable 
results which it has won bear no relation to the pains which 
has been taken to reach them.” But equally unwarrantable 
would it ke to infer that the former theological conception of 
the Bible can maintain itself in disregard of these discoveries. 
On the whole, a certain tendency toward more of caution in 
criticism, and toward a recognition of the varied and difficult 


1 La Bible defendue, 1855. 
2 How far from being true such an inference would be, even a superficial study 
of the Tables of Hertwig and Kleinert will make obvious. 
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nature of some of the elements of the theological conception of 
the Bible, is manifest in the circles of the learned; while the 
practical uses of the Bible, and the dissemination of its facts 
and truths, have been nearly in the inverse ratio of the cur- 
rency given to the former theological conception. 

Closely connected with the foregoing studies, and sharing 
thus in their triumphs or defeats, are the many attempts which 
the last half-century has seen to delineate in the modern spirit 
the history of Israel, of Jesus Christ, and of the beginnings 
of Christianity. The attempt to comprehend and narrate the 
development of Old-Testament politics and religion can never 
be wholly free from perils to the doctrine of Sacred Scripture ; 
it can never be wholly deprived of fresh interest and joy, so 
long as the goal of this attempt is reached in Bethlehem and 
Calvary. The only spirit with which the attempt can be made 
in hope of real success is a spirit which is akin to that of the 
biblical religion itself. Full acknowledgment must be made 
of the thoroughly human nature of this history, and, at the 
same time, of its supernatural elements, and unique importance 
in the religious development and salvation of the race. 

The archeological investigations of the past century — con- 
ducted with most assiduous. use of the existing materials, and 
constantly enriched by journeys of investigation to Palestine 
and the surrounding Orient— have exercised no considerable 
influence upon the doctrine of Sacred Scripture. Yet biblical 
geography, botany, zodlogy, meteorology, and antiquities have 
combined with criticism to make the biblical books appear 
more thoroughly human, and to connect them more completely 
with all that has an interest for man. | 

With all the multiplied helps at its command, it would be 
strange indeed if the science of biblical hermeneutics had itself 
made no marked growth, or had contributed nothing of value 
to an improved theological conception of the Bible. The mod- 
ern era of hermeneutics fairly began with Semler. Turretin 
had, indeed, already maintained the uncertain condition of the 
biblical text, and the necessity of detaching faith in the inspira- 
tion of Scripture from its letter. It was Semler, however, who 
so recognized these and other kindred truths as to make an 
impression upon the subsequent age. This he accomplished by 
emphasizing the historical elements in the development of bib- 
lical and religious truth. In his view, it was manifest that the 
interpretation of the books of the New Testament is chiefly an 
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historical affair. In the work of rendering hermeneutics a 
truly scientific and historical affair, he was aided by Ernesti; 
who stands at the head of a school which has been called super- 
ficial, but which prepared the way for the more truly critical 
school. Ernesti rejected the typical and mystical meaning. of 
Sacred Scripture, so far as it concerns the supposed mind of the 
Spirit in distinction from the intent of the human author.) 
Semler also considered the authors of the Bible to be children 
of their own time and age: this he did in such manner that we 
can speak of the biblical writing as mystical only in the sense 
in which the thought of the more enlightened minds concern- 
ing the truths of revelation is always a mystery when con- 
trasted with that of the unlearned. But such a barren way 
of interpreting the Scriptures could not be expected to prove 
satisfactory to the Christian Church, either for the purposes of 
systematic theology or of Christian life. 

No attempt wholly to free the interpretation of the Bible 
from theological considerations could, however, be successful ; 
so long, at least, as the Reformation idea made the Bible the 
acknowledged source and norm of Christian doctrine. The 
more recent re-actions against the purely grammatical and _his- 
torical principle of interpretation have therefore taken the form 
of efforts rather to supplement than to contradict this prin- 
ciple. The so-called pneumatic principle of Beck, for instance, 
insists upon the central unity of the spirit of Scripture. In 
certain forms the same re-actions show more or less of an un- 
candid intention to underestimate the critical difficulties of the 
Bible; in other forms they show a stolid predisposition to main- 
tain the post-Reformation dogma of inspiration, while enjoying 
the fruits of that very research which has quite undermined 
this dogma. Thus it has come about, that certain works on 
hermeneutics, and certain commentaries, are much used and 
highly praised by men who reject with horror the very princi- 
ples which give all their value to these works, as soon as the 
principles are expressed in dogmatic form. Fortunately, to 
profit by the exegesis of a Meyer or an Ewald, does not com- 
promise an orthodoxy which would be quite overthrown by 
open acceptance of the very truths that render the exegesis 
profitable. 

As the complex result of changes in the methods and _princi- 
ples of interpretation, several different schools in hermeneutics 

1 Compare Instit. interpretis N. T., §§ 1-24. 
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claim a simple mention. Besides the destructive school, — 
which, in spite of its disclaimer of this title, will probably con- 
tinue to deserve and to receive it, — the following three should 
be noticed:! We may distinguish, first, an apologetic and the- 
ologically reconstructive school, who have used the improved 
exegesis and modified views of the Bible to build up doctrine 
anew upon the old foundations; second, a more purely gram- 
matical and yet moderate school, who hold themselves as far 
aloof as possible from dogmatic considerations in their exege- 
sis, and yet maintain a general confidence in Scripture as the 
source of moral truth and Christian doctrine; and, finally, the 
school of grammatical and exegetical learning, but of theologi- 
cal indifference. The substantial agreement of all these schools 
in certain principles of interpretation is one of the most signifi- 
cant—and it will be one of the most fruitful—results of 
modern critical research. 

Within the Roman-Catholic cuaten less opportunity exists 
for schools of biblical criticism and hermeneutics to arise; and 
yet the modern movements of thought have not been without 
their effects even there. The established principle of tradition, 
as furnishing the analogy of faith from which the exegete must 
not depart,? has been prevalent, and remains still unshaken ; 
but certain Roman-Catholic writers (Wecklein is mentioned by 
Reuss as having gone far in this direction) have shown decided 
tendencies to rationalistic views. 

Standing midway between the more purely critical questions | 
and the complete theological conception of Sacred Scripture, 
are the changes which have taken place in the recognized views 
of revelation and inspiration. Such changes are a necessary 
result of the decision, and even of the agitation, of questions 
of biblical criticism. And when such changes arise, they must 
themselves have the further result of changing to some extent 
the tenable doctrine of Sacred Scripture; for our conceptions 
of revelation and inspiration are the vital elements of that 
doctrine. The discussions of the last period have raised, the 
idea of revelation into far greater relative value and signifi- 
cance. This idea has been at once rendered more truly natural 
and more reasonably supernaturalistic. In a few words, we 
anticipate the discussion of revelation at this point. The 


1 Compare Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T., IT. p. 337 f. 
2 Fora most interesting and commendable example of the best working of this 
principle, see the discussion in Reusch, Bibel und Natur, pp. 10 ff. 
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nature of the more modern idea of revelation, and the nature 
of the connection of this idea with that of inspiration, are 
thus expressed in the language of Dorner:! “Inspiration, in 
the most general sense, is the form in which man attains to the 
spiritual content of revelation. . . . It receives a more special 
signification as divine inbreathing (Begeisterung) and illumin- 
ing concerning the truth for the purpose of laying the founda- 
tions of an enduring religious communion.” The singular 
excellence of the Scriptures is, then, due to the unusual degree 
in which its writers have enjoyed the same work of the Holy 
Ghost which is given to the whole communion of believing 
souls; kut the degree is to be regarded as variable in the Scrip- 
tures themselves. (So Schott, Bretschneider, Martensen, Kah- 
nis, Rothe, and many others.) The fault of the post-Reforma- 
tion dogma, in making the idea of inspiration absorb that of 
revelation, is clearly recognized by the more modern theology 
(Kahnis). The idea of revelation is the fundamental idea: 
the Bible is not to be considered as synonymous with revela- 
tion, it is rather the record of revelation. The inspiration of 
the writers of Sacred Scripture is not now, so much as for- 
merly, specifically distinguished from that work of the Spirit, 
which, although it was fullest in the apostles and others who 
were chosen to lay the foundations of the religious community, 
was essentially the same spiritual movement in all members of 
that community. Those parts of the Old Testament in which 
a pious sense and fervid religious feeling — the prophetic and 
poetic parts — have prepared the way for Christianity by reveal- 
ing purer views of divine truth may indeed be spoken of as 
inspired. But the more sublime and divine mind which Jesus 
Christ instilled into his apostles and early followers is most 
worthy of being called inspiration, and is manifest throughout 
the New Testament (Grimm). In the writings of the most 
thoughtful theologians, the conception of inspiration has thus 
lost the prominent position, and the hard and fixed outlines, 
which it once had when applied to the Bible. Even by those 
who most insist upon applying the term “inspiration” to the 
entire circuit of the biblical writings, regarded as a whole 
which can be separated from all other human literary work, 
the theory of inspiration is held in a modified form, and the 
application of the conception to the different biblical books 
and passages is made in an uncertain and vacillating way. 
1 Glaubenslehre, I. p. 627. 
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In connection with the change which has taken place in the 
views of inspiration, has come also a change in the doctrine of 
biblical infallibility as dependent upon inspiration. The infal- 
libility of the Bible is by the larger and more influential class 
of theologians confessed to have no reference “ to what is exter- 
nal and human, except so far as this stands in essential relation 
to spiritual truth.”! From the true conceptions of revelation 
and inspiration, Dorner deduces merely the dogmatic possibility 
that those who are specially inspired for the founding of truth 
in the religious communion will not err in matters of spiritual 
truth: this possibility, however, is subject to the tests of * exe- 
getical science,” lest it contradict the concrete actuality in any 
individual case. Certain writers, like Stier for example, have 
endeavored to re-establish the ancient doctrine in its more 
important features and as applied to the Bible entire; but even 
this author is forced to admit that the infallibility of Scripture 
is not absolute, and does not cover matters which are indifferent 
for salvation. Other attempts to maintain (even in a modified 
way) the post-Reformation dogma — whether going to the ex- 
tent of advocating verbal inspiration, or only to that of assert- 
ing in strenuous form the so-called doctrine of plenary inspira- 
tion —are rapidly being left dry and remote by the living 
streams of critical and theological research. 

But, finally, we inquire of the last period in the history, 
what finished and positive results it has to offer in the form 
of a substitute for the compact and elaborate dogma of Sacred 
Scripture which it has succeeded in destroying. In answer to 
the inquiry, it must be at once admitted that the results of this 
period have been largely of a negative kind. <A crabbed and 
despairing observer might be disposed to speak of the remain- 
ing elements of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture as only dis- 
Jecta membra; and of advocates of biblical authority upon the 
old terms, as rari nantes in gurgite vasto. Inevitably, with the 
increase of materials for a broad and enlightened presentation 
of the general doctrine of the origin and nature of the Bible, 
there has come also an increase of difficulties in accomplish- 
ing such a presentation so as to accord with the necessities of 
Christian faith. The investigations of the last century have 
left the opinions of men touching this doctrine in a somewhat 
chaotic state. Just as inevitably, however, the present time of 
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1 So Dorner, Ibid., I. p. 633; in general assent to the views of Sack, Tholuck, 
Kostlin, Lange, Beck, etc. 
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critical dissolution will be followed by a time of critical recon- 
struction: and a time of theological reconstruction will follow 
that of critical reconstruction. Moreover, certain most precious 
elements of truth have not only remained unharmed by passing 
through the fires, but have rather been purified and burnished. 
To indicate these elements, will in part constitute the task of 
our general summary of the results attained in the previous 
historical sketch. 

During the last half-century, comparatively little has been 
written with a view positively and directly to reconstruct the 
entire doctrine of Sacred Scripture. Criticism, both destruc- 
tive and reconstructive, has rather been concerned with the 
endeavor to settle certain elements which must enter into this 
doctrine: it is still largely occupied with the same endeavor. 
Theology, in so far as it has shown the spirit of real progress, 
and has not been content to repeat its most antiquated state- 
ments and arguments, has had to deal with foes who scorn to 
be satisfied with a measure of concession involving the human 
and fallible nature of the Bible, but seem bent upon tearing 
down the very foundations of supernatural and revealed religion. 
It is not strange, therefore, that the more important treatises 
on dogma and systematic theology, which have appeared in Ger- 
many during the last several decades, have usually given a 
relatively small space to the doctrine of Sacred Scripture. IJn- 
deed, so long as this doctrine is made to consist solely or chiefly 
in a certain theory as to the more precise manner and measure 
of infallible inspiration, it is not worthy to rank as a doctrine 
of the first importance. But the course of criticism has itself 
shown how much more comprehensive than any mere theory 
of inspiration is the entire problem of the origin and nature 
of the Bible. The post-Reformation dogma was in error with 
respect to the manner in which it attributed such a large rela- 
tive importance to this problem. But modern theology is being 
forced — although in a new manner and from new points of 


view — to place a similar estimate upon the same problem. 


Both the demands of destructive criticism, and the difficulties 
and failures of reconstructive criticism, make it evident that a 
true doctrine of Sacred Scripture is a vital and integral part of 
the Christian system of truth. 

Among the more important recent monographs upon this 
doctrine, the treatise of Rothe,! on account of the interest and 


1 Zur Dogmatik, von Neuem durehgesehener und durchgangig vermehrter 
Abdruck aus den Theol. Studien und Kritiken, Goth, 1863. 
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discussion which it has awakened as well as on account of its 
suggestiveness, is entitled to the first rank. The writings of 
Beck,! Philippi,? Hofmann,’ and Ewald* have all made impor- 
tant contributions to the reconstruction of the theological con- 
ception of the Bible. The views presented in these writings 
are, however, ‘as yet a matter for discussion in connection with 
the various elements of the general doctrine which they touch, 
rather than for historical presentation in the present connec- 
tion. In England and this country, the treatises of Atwell, 
Bannerman, Curtis, Elliott, Henderson, Jamieson, Lee, Lewis, 
Lord, Wordsworth, and Warington, have at least served the 
purpose of keeping the subject before the minds of readers of 
theological books. Of the names just mentioned, the first and 
the last have contributed certain distinctive and fruitful ideas. 
In addition to the articles of Tholuck and Rudelbach, to which 
frequent reference has already been made, various other articles, 
some of great and some of almost no value, have appeared in 
the theological reviews of Germany, England, and this country. 
In spite of its uncritical character, scarcely any other writing 
upon the subject within the last generation has more stirred 
and quickened the thoughts of English readers than Coleridge’s 
“ Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit.” Smaller treatises, either 
partially critical or almost wholly exhortatory, have not by any 
means been lacking: remarks upon revelation, inspiration, and 
Sacred Scripture, in various biblical and theological encyclo- 
pedias, have made their contributions and offered their summa- 
ries of opinion. 

We conclude the foregoing survey of the general history of 
the doctrine of Sacred Scripture with the presentation of cer- 
tain considerations won from its entire course. And if we are 
obliged to leave the delineation of the present condition of 
opinion with only fragmentary remarks, the manner of leave- 
taking will correspond the more fitly to the real condition of 
opinion. 


The particular reflections which concern the distinct periods 
of the foregoing historical sketch have already been given in 


1 Kinl. in das System der Christ]. Lehre, especially §§ 82-109. 

2 Kirchliche Glaubenslehre, I., pp. 119-340 (1864), 

8 Die heil. Schrift N. T., I. pp. 1-56; Weissagung und Erfiillung, I. pp. 25 ff. 
and 41 ff. 

#4 Lehre der Bibel von Gott., I. pp. 314 ff. 
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their appropriate chapters. There are, however, certain general 
reflections, the presentation of which in the light of history 
will serve more closely to connect the historical with all the 
other parts of the entire examination. To what general truths 
concerning the doctrine of Sacred Scripture does the Christian 
consciousness, as manifested in the development of Church 
history, give its most important witness? What does the 
consent of the Church of Christ testify as being the mind of 
Christ regarding the nature of the Bible? 

In reply to the questions just raised, the answer must, first 
of all, be largely negative, disappointing as such an answer 
will of necessity be. In answer to similar questions regarding 
any great doctrine of Christianity, so far as details and exact 
formal statements are concerned, the story of history when 
told must always contain many negations: But probably the 
historical examination of no other Christian doctrine would 
seem so largely to end in negations as that which we have 
examined. Positive elements are, however, by no means want- 
ing to the results thus far achieved by the developing con- 
sciousness of the Christian Church. And the larger the number 
of disappointing negations which must be accepted by the 
candid student of history, the more grateful and important will 
seem the discovery of a certain number of valid and positive 

conclusions. 

No compact, well-developed, and tenable doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture has hitherto been constructed and adopted by the 
general consent of Christian thought. We have already seen 
how untenable is the claim of Rudelbach to find what he 
considers the orthodox Lutheran doctrine in the consentient 
expression of all the past of the Church. From the very 
necessities of the case, no such doctrine of Sacred Scripture 
could exist previous to the Christian era. There can be no 
doubt that the pre-Christian views of the nature of the Hebrew 
Scriptures differed from those of the ancient and medieval 
Church, and especially from the post-Reformation dogma. The 
views of the rabbis and of Philo were in some respects freer, 
in others stricter, than what we may call the average views 
of the Christian Church. But the former, even if they were 
in perfect agreement upon all important points with the opinion 
of the entire Christian Church, could have little influence, and 
no authority, over our own views. For they are pre-Christian 
views; and, moreover, they are in their origin distinctively 
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narrow and Jewish views. They are views which came into 
being and flourished most vigorously at the very time when the 
nation of Israel had least of the free prophetic spirit from its 
Lord. Moreover, their coincidence with early Christian opinion 
is doubtless largely a matter of direct historical transmission, 
rather than of real spiritual accord. 

In the period of the ancient Church we meet the first wit- 
ness, outside the Bible itself, to the Christian doctrine of the 
nature and origin of the Bible; and this witness is indeed clear 
and convincing as to certain important elements of the large 
general truth. No such doctrine of Sacred Scripture, however, 
as will meet the demands of the present time, existed within 
the ancient Church. In this case, again, the very nature of the 
circumstances forbade the formation of such a doctrine. Dur- 
ing the earliest centuries of its existence, the Christian Church 
was occupied —in dim and half-conscious fashion, and yet 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit—in forming for itself 
and for us a Bible, rather than in forming for us a theory of 
the Bible. Its work was largely, indeed, so far as the Old 
Testament was concerned, subservient to the previous work 
of Jewish rabbis; and yet the Church exercised a certain inde- 
pendent judgment, and was moved by distinctively Christian 
feeling. It could, of course, have no doctrine of the Bible as 
a whole, until the Bible as a whole actually existed. More- 
over, the earliest conceptions of the New-Testament writings 
differed from the traditional conception of those of the Old, 
so as to make impossible any doctrine which should be appli- 
cable to both alike. Still further, we must consider that the 
work of the ancient Church was largely polemical and agegres- 
sive; and this fact tended to make its theory of Sacred Scrip- 
ture simply a good working theory for those times, rather than 
a thoroughly critical and rational and true theory. Nor did 
the sciences of Biblical Hermeneutics and Biblical Criticism, 
as we now rightly understand these sciences, exist at that time. 
The Bible in the hands of the ancient Church was, therefore, 
a weapon for defence and offence: it was also an unfailing 
loaf for the hungry soldier, and a cruse of healing oil for the 
wounded. 

The principle of tradition characterized the entire period 
just preceding the Reformation. This principle became preva- 
lent in connection with the triumph of those views, which, in 
general terms, may be spoken of as Augustinian: it gave form 
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to all the other elements of doctrine. The centuries during 
the time from 250 A.D. to the Reformation are, of all the 
Christian centuries, least entitled to give prominence to their 
distinctive ideas regarding the origin and nature of the Bible. 
With the Reformation a new era in the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture began: this era is distinguished by the principle of 
the Bible as the independent and sufficient and only authorita- 
tive source of doctrine. At first the Bible was not identified 
throughout with the Word of God which it contains; and 
therefore the equal, absolute, and infallible inspiration of all 
its parts was by no means maintained. But in the case of 
Protestantism, as in the case of the ancient Church, the force 
of polemical necessities largely determined the form which the 
doctrine assumed. No longer with Gnostics and Judaizing 
Christians, but now with the claimant of another and non- 
biblical infallible religious authority, must the Bible be used 
in defence and offence. It seemed necessary to Protestantism, 
that another infallible should be set up against an infallible 
Church. As we have already seen, the post-Reformation dogma 
of the inspiration of the Bible represents the only thorough 
attempt which any large portion of the Christian Church has 
ever made to rationalize the doctrine of the divine written 
Word. For a considerable time, which may be loosely defined 
as extending from 1600 A.D. to 1750 A.D.,—and during this 


‘time not without dissent and objection, both from without and 


from within, — this dogma prevailed with Protestantism. But 
the ensuing historical and critical investigations worked its 
complete overthrow. 

What Tholuck has declared to be true for the adherent of 
Lutheran theology is, therefore, true for every adherent of the 
Christian religion: “Since now the symbolical writings of the 
Lutheran (Christian) Church have not so much as once erected 
a barrier in the way of a freer construction of the doctrine, 
the Lutheran (Christian) who is true to his symbols can take 
no umbrage at the establishment of such a free construction.” 
For it is true with respect to all the great historic symbols, that 
they cannot be quoted in support of the doctrine of the equal 
and infallible inspiration of all portions of Scripture. In so far 
as the symbols represent the deliberate, permanent, and consen- 
tient judgment of a definite part of the Christian Church in a 
given era, the above-mentioned fact increases our confidence in 
the truthfulness of the Christian consciousness thus delivered, 
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as compared with the more personal and limited utterances of 
individual theologians. What the leaders of Christian thought 
have promulgated as to Christian truth is indeed to be taken — 
largely into the account, when we are determining what is the 
witness of the Christian Church in general. In some respects, 
the theological opinions of individual leaders are both more 
noteworthy, and more likely to be thoroughly accordant with 
prevalent opinion, than are the symbols themselves. Presages 
of forthcoming phases of doctrine, anticipations of new ways 
of expressing the ancient faiths, and thorough and minute 
researches of the grounds and connections of Christian truth, 
belong to the work of the theologian. And yet that necessity 
of avoiding extremes, and that compromise of methods for 
expressing the substantial verity, which belong of necessity in 
some superior degree to the symbols, make them the more 
accurate tests of the deliberate judgment of the Church. Ordi- 
narily a certain view of truth must be somewhat largely and 
strongly prevalent, to secure a statement in symbolic form. 
We are the more confirmed, then, in our negative conclusions, 
by the history of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture as delineated 
from symbolical writings. In them the extremes of opinion 
held by a Calovius, a Voetius, or a Quenstedt,'do not occur to 
perplex us. The failure of their occurrence confirms the con- 
viction gained from comparing the wide diversities in details 
of view which belong to different authorities and eras. The 
Christian Church cannot be accused of having committed her 
witness to any of those theories of the Bible which are now 
undergoing dissolution. The very criticism which is destruc- 
tive of the post-Reformation dogma may, then, be constructive 
of a tenable doctrine of Sacred Scripture. The overthrow of 
this dogma is not the overthrow of any doctrine of the Chris- 
tian Church. | 
Beside the statement that the Church has not hitherto put 
forth in her symbolical writings a developed doctrine as to the 
precise nature of the Sacred Scriptures, we may place another 
statement. The Church has hitherto been in no position to 
formulate such a doctrine. Judgment, correct and comprehen- 
sive, as to the characteristics of the Bible, involves a large 
acquaintance with many classes of facts. Concerning all these 
classes, a judgment which contradicts facts cannot by any pos- 
sibility establish itself; concerning several of these classes, 
a judgment which is uncritical is worthless. The dogma of 
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biblical infallibility, in matters external and not organically 
connected with salvation, can only be held as an uncritical 
assumption as long as the facts with which it is related are 
unknown; so also with the dogma of verbal inspiration. But 
not until the last period of history did Christendom begin to 
investigate, in a fruitful and principled way, certain entire 
classes of the biblical phenomena. How, then, could the 
Church formulate any tenable doctrine of the Bible so far as 
such doctrine was dependent upon unknown phenomena? For 
more than a century the post-Reformation dogma most strenu- 
ously resisted all attempts to ascertain the real condition of the 
Hebrew text. This resistance it offered, for the most part, on 
the unwarranted assumption that to admit corruptions in the 
biblical text would undermine the Christian faith. Yet the 
dogma had, of course, no right to existence previous to an 
examination of the facts, much less a right to exist in the face 
of the facts. What has been true of the text of Scripture 
has also to a large extent been true of its canon, interpretation, 
history, internal harmony; of the authenticity and genuineness 
of its separate books, and of its connections with the natural 
sciences. Only in more recent times have many of the decisive 
facts upon all such matters been brought to the light. It would 
have been impossible for the judgment of the community of 
believers to have framed truly a doctrine which involved the 
knowledge of such matters. Every attempt even to form a 
private opinion upon such matters was certain to prove prema- 
ture. And so far as such judgment has actually been passed 
in the theological, apologetic, and polemical writings of the 
Church, it is now sure to suffer either a modification or a com- 


plete reversal. The present critical period of the doctrine of 


Sacred Scripture does not, then, by any means demand the 
unqualified disapprobation of the faithful as a purely destruc- 
tive period. Predominantly destructive in respect to all the 
essential features of the preceding form of dogma, it has un- 
doubtedly proved itself. But what if those very features were 
constructed out of assumptions that were unverifiable by facts, 
and even contradictory of them? When the facts become 
known, they cannot fail to be destructive of such assumptions. 
But the presentation of the facts is itself a work designed to 
be constructive of doctrine so far as the doctrine is at all 
dependent upon facts. We might, then, be inclined to assert 
that the present period in the history of the doctrine of Sacred 
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Scripture is the only really constructive age which the Christian 
Church has ever known. 

There is, however, a form of the modern criticism of the 
Bible which is destructive indeed. It is that form which takes 
hold upon the more vital elements of our conception of Sacred 
Scripture as identified with the Christian revelation itself. The 
theory of myths applied to the central facts of Christianity, and 
to those facts of the Old Testament with which these central 
facts are organically connected; the theory of naturalism 
which denies the possibility of miracle and of personal com- 
munion with God, and so of all revelation and inspiration in 
the Christian sense; the theory which accounts for the success 
of Jesus and the founding of the Christian Church by a mix- 
ture of wrangling, enthusiasm, self-deceit, and hypocrisy, and 
which deprives the person of the Redeemer and the Bible alike 
of all firm ethical foundation,— these and similar theories are 
destructive indeed. To such theories the conclusive answer 
must be made, not only by the employment of a sounder, 
broader, and more cautious biblical criticism than they them- 
selves employ, but also by all the witnesses and evidences of 
Christianity itself. 

And not only in this more recent and more distinctively 
critical period, but also in all the eras and places of her history, 
it is in favor of these vital elements of biblical truth, and 
against the influences which seem to threaten them, that an 
appeal may be made to the valid testimony of the Christian 
Church. Even in the case of the most extreme form of the 
post-Reformation dogma, we must recognize the applicability of 
this truth. The extreme form of this dogma was defended, not 


so much because it was considered true for its own sake, as : 


because it was thought that to neglect its defence would leave 
a fissure (lima elabendi) for the slipping-away of all essential 
truth. To its advocates this dogma seemed to be the chief one 
of all the articles of Christian faith (prineipium omnium fidet 
articulorum). ‘That its advocates so over-estimated the impor- 
tance of their dogma, does not do credit to their judgment; it 
does not always do credit to their candor. But the fact serves 
further to evince what it is that the Church really cherishes in 
its doctrine of the Bible. The same truth is more conspicuous- 
ly manifested in all the earlier eras of Christianity. The most 
extreme and untenable utterances of the individual leaders of 
the ancient Church were not primarily intended to promulgate 
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a definite doctrine of Sacred Scripture: they were rather in- 
tended to ward off enemies, to confute heretics, and to confirm 
the faithful by praising the Bible in a large and generous way. 
In view of this fact, it must be confessed that the relatively few 
admissions of faults and errors in the Bible which are found in 
the writings of the Church Fathers, are more significant, criti- 
cally considered, than their much more general expressions of 
confidence. 

But we are further forced by the history to assert, that some 
of the elements of the general doctrine of Sacred Scripture 
which have prevailed very extensively, if not universally, in the 
views of the Christian Church, cannot be made to comport with 
either the modern conceptions of spiritual truth or the modern 
critical discoveries. A view of inspiration which is incompati- 
ble with the real authorship of the biblical writers, and also 
with the phenomena of their writings, has doubtless been, on 
the whole, most generally prevalent. This view of inspiration 
refers the minute peculiarities and variations of the writers, as 
well as their more important authorial characteristics, to the 
dictation of the Holy Spirit. That such was the prevalent view 
in the period preceding the Christian era, not only the express 
teachings of Philo and of other authors make us aware, but also 
the entire manner of rabbinical interpretation and dialectics 
from the Hebrew text. That this was the predominant view 
among the Church Fathers, we have also seen. In the mediz- 
val Church, and for a time after the Reformation, this element 
of the dogma was more loosely held. But it became again an 
inseparable and vital element of the subsequent Protestant 
view. The last period of the history has, however, explicated 
and exalted the distinctively human elements in all inspired 
Scripture. It has shown how varied, how subtly distributed, 
and how inextricably interwoven in the firmest texture of the 
biblical language and style, these human elements are. It has 
pointed out how largely, in both form and thought, each writer 
of Scripture is a child of his own time. It has thus at once 
and forever essentially changed the account to be given of the 
connection, in the biblical phenomena, between the nature and 
activities of man and the divine will. It has proved that the 
differences in the phenomena cannot in general be referred to 
the immediate influence of the Holy Spirit. 

In close relation with the change in the foregoing element 
of the ancient doctrine, has gone another. The allegorical in- 
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terpretation has hitherto been the prevalent (although not uni- 
versal) method of the Church in the use of the Bible. With 
this method certain elements of the doctrine of Sacred Scrip- 
ture are intimately connected. The allegorical method implies 
that a mystic divine influence underlies all the statements and 
language of the Bible; that this influence may be detected in 
all the most ordinary historical records and most matter-of-fact 
details; and that this influence is directly bestowed upon Scrip- 
ture by the Holy Spirit. The effect of this method, especially 
upon the defining of relations between the Old Testament and 
the New, is at once apparent. The allegorical interpretation 
becomes at the same time a proof of the infallibility of Scrip- 
ture, and a refuge when confronted with the proofs of its falli- 
bility. The modern science of hermeneutics has placed the 
denial of the ancient method of allegory upon solid foundations 
of fact. The view which the early reformers took of the Bible 
was, as we have seen, on the whole unfavorable to allegory. 
In what sense a so-called scientific hermeneutics permits the 
existence of types and typical correspondences between the 
Old and the New, we have already tried to show. This sense 
saves all that is necessary to the true and comprehensive doc- 
trine of Sacred Scripture; but it quite discards that form of 
the allegorical interpretation which has been, on the whole, 
most prevalent in the Christian Church. 

The relative prominence given to the inspiration and infalli- 
bility of the Old Testament constitutes another element, in the 
views of Sacred Scripture hitherto prevalent, which the modern 
researches compel us to discredit. Such discredit, however, 
does not —except in the case of a really destructive criticism 
—go to the length of denying that we have in the Old Testa- 
ment the record of a course of divine revelation preparatory for 
Christ, or that the prophets and poets to whom many of its 
books may be ascribed were the especially inspired messengers 
of God. It does not, therefore, deny the doctrine which the 
Church has held concerning the Hebrew Scriptures, if we inter- 
pret that doctrine in its larger intent and in the most generous 
way. But there can be no doubt that the more prevalent view 
of the Church has intended somewhat more than this. In the 
preparation of that Jewish form of the dogma which was to be 
so largely inherited by the Christian Church, we saw a constant 
tendency to increase the extent and strenuousness of the claims 
made for the inspiration of the Old-Testament writings. The 
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ancient Church began by considering the Prophets of the Old 
Testament as inspired writing in a sense quite beyond that 
allowed to the writings of apostles; and, instead of correcting 
its view of the Hebrew Scriptures by means of its true Chris- 
tian conception of the New Testament, it vitiated the latter 
conception by making it conform to the traditional view. The 
theory that all the Hebrew books, even the histories and the 
Hokhmah, were written by prophets, in the more special sense 
of that word, continually manifests itself in the history of the 
general doctrine. This fact, that the Jewish view of the Old 
Testament had the first possession of the Christian thought, 
and gave character to it instead of receiving character from 
it, has resulted in attributing a large relative prominence to 
theories of the inspired and infallible nature of the whole Old 
Testament. But this view of Sacred Scripture only partially 
represents, while it largely misrepresents, the teachings of Christ 
and the apostles: it is not true to the deeper spirit of Chris- 
tianity. Until the last period of history, the great strength of 
the Church in polemics for the defence of the Bible has been 
spent in the painful and unnecessary task of showing the sacred 
and inspired character of all the contents of the Old-Testament 
books. 

The large predominance of the passive element in inspiration 
is another element of the Church doctrine of Sacred Scripture, 
which has been refuted by the researches of more recent times. 
It is necessary to add little to what has already been said upon 
this point. The doctrine of the Church has hitherto, on the 
whole, largely exaggerated the passive element of inspiration. 
Or—to state the same truth from the other point of view — 
it has largely exaggerated the divine element, and relatively 
depreciated the human. The results of modern researches have 
shown that the same truth everywhere prevails which has been 
noted more particularly with respect to the language and style 
of the Bible.. The form of expression in the sacred writings 
shows the activity of the human mind, and so also does the 
form of conception and thought. The large and penetrating 
humanity of all the Scriptures, from Canticles to the Gospel of 
John, has been established upon firm foundations by the criti- 
cism of the later centuries. This criticism does not disprove — 
and, if faithful to its mission, it does not deny—the divine 
element in Scripture. It does deny, however, that relative 
subordination and passivity of the human elements which the 
prevalent doctrine had hitherto affirmed. 
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Besides the foregoing results of the examination of history, 
which consist in denying certain elements of the doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture hitherto most widely prevalent, there are 
other negations of more particular theories which may be de- 
rived from this very doctrine. The more general doctrine of 
the Church contradicts that particular form of doctrine which 
was assumed by the post-Reformation dogma, upon several 
points. The general doctrine warrants the denial that there 
is only one uniform grade and degree of inspiration in all the 
biblical writings. The pre-Christian doctrine expressly assigned 
different degrees of inspiration to different classes of the Old- 
Testament writings. Among these classes the writings of 
Mosaism stood pre-eminent. To place the so-called Books of 
Wisdom upon a level with the writings of Mosaism, or with 
those of Prophetism, involves an important divergence from 
the Jewish view of the nature of the Old Testament. But the 
Christian Church exercised its distinctively Christian judgment 
in placing the Prophets in the first rank of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures; this it did in genuine sympathy with the declaration of 
Christ, that all their permanent truth was fulfilled by himself: 
ToUTo TO yeypappevoy det TeAcoOHvaL ev éuot. The Christian feeling of 
this time also gave great comparative importance to the Psalms. 
The early distinctions between the apocryphal and the canoni- 
cal writings of the Old Testament, and between the canonical 
and the deutero-canonical writings of the New, — distinctions 
which have never yet been wholly abandoned by the consent 
of the Church Catholic,—evince the same truth. It is not 
necessary, then, in order to an acceptance of the most orthodox 
doctrine of Sacred Scripture, to refuse to discriminate grades of 
value in the various writings, and to assign the same degree 
of inspiration to them all. When the modern theologian as- 
serts the necessity of grades of inspiration as belonging to the 
very nature of the divine gift,! he only states in dogmatic form 
the truth which has constantly shaped the doctrine of the 
Church. The unity which the historical doctrine has given to 
the Bible has been a unity of origin and final purpose: it has 
not been, however, a mechanical equivalence of part with park 
such as characterized the post-Reformation dogma. 

We may also assert — although only in a cautious and re- 
stricted way — that the doctrine of the Church denies the spe- 
cial inspiration of the biblical writers considered as mere scribes 


1 Compare Dorner, Glaubenslehre, I. p. 637. 
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or amanuenses of God. It is true, that the historical doctrine 
speaks freely of the biblical writings as sacred, theopneustic, 
and full of divine quality; that it interprets these writings as 
though the very words and letters were full of the divine in- 
breathing ; that it treasures the text and parchment of Scripture 
as though some godlike essence were infolded in these external 
matters; and that it makes use of the very words as an instru- 
mentum gratiae designed and adapted for the salvation of the 
soul. It is also true, that, not infrequently, the view which 
regards the biblical writings as in a special sense the recipient 
of the spirit of infallibility, has’ assumed an express dogmatic 
form. And yet, when we catch the real spirit, and understand 
the larger intent, of the historical doctrine, we may claim that 
it has, on the whole, distinguished between the Bible as a col- 
lection of Scriptures, and the Word of God which is contained 
therein. A review of the most strenuous utterances which 
have been noticed in the preceding survey of the history will 
show how largely such utterances have been designed to apply 
primarily to the truths contained, rather than to their contain- 
ing vessel of written words. The Church has, on the whole, 
succeeded in maintaining a distinction between the fallible 
form and the eternal substance of biblical truth. This fact is 
further shown by the general consent of the Church to speak 
of “Apostles and Prophets” as constituting the circuit of 
Sacred Scripture. The very phrase serves to attach inspiration 
primarily to the personality of divinely commissioned teachers. 
The anxiety to believe that all the Old Testament was written 
by prophets, and that all the New-Testament writings may be 
ascribed to the influence of the immediate followers of Christ, 
manifests still further the same truth. The emphasis of the 
historical doctrine is laid upon the fact that inspired persons 
have been the channels for divine communication of the sacred 
writings of the Church. 

Another important observation follows immediately from the 
foregoing one. The feeling, how varied and rich are the mani- 
festations in inspiration of the one Spirit, has kept the Church, 
on the whole, from attributing a specifically distinct inspiration 
to the writers of Sacred Scripture. Throughout the period of 
the ancient Church, there existed a border-land between canon- 
ical writings and confessedly extra-canonical writings, which 
was not clearly defined. In all ages of the Church, many of 
its best and most trustworthy teachers have claimed for them- 
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selves, and for all believers, the same kind of inspiration which 
they have gladly ascribed in much higher degree to those be- 
lievers through whom the Bible was given to the Church. To 
point out this truth in history, was one chief design of the 
work of Sonntag (‘De Doctrina Inspirationis””). The general 
course of Christian doctrine concerning biblical inspiration does 
not separate it, by a distinction of kind, from the inspiration 
of all believers. The historical doctrine relies upon certain 
marked differences in historic surroundings and opportunities, 
in the divine commission and impulse of the authors, in their 
place within the course of Christian development (together, 
however, with a more or less clear superiority in degree of in- 
spiration), to separate the canonical sacred writings from all 
similar human work. 

But, finally, we are invited to consider the more positive ele- 
ments of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture which appear to be 
confirmed by the history of thought within the Christian Church. 
That the last word of history has been spoken upon this theme, 
we are far from believing. To believe thus would involve the 
surrender of an important doctrine of Christianity to an irrec- 
oncilable conflict between the assumptions of Christian faith 
and the results of critical and historical science. The drift of 
history, the tendency of fuller and more recent thought, must 
guide us to the discovery of certain important elements of this 
doctrine. Other elements we shall readily detect as the perma- 
nent ones among all the shifting phases of doctrinal statement. 
A summary of the more important of such positive elements | 
will now conclude this historical sketch. 

1. The inestimable and indispensable office of Sacred Scrip- 
ture as an abiding witness to the person, doctrine, and work of 
Christ, is a permanent element in the conception of the Bible 
held by the Christian Church. This element includes many 
particulars; the number, statement, and adjustment of which 
have varied in the different periods of the history of the Church. 
So far as the Old Testament is concerned, the precise nature of 
its witness has been much in dispute; it cannot be said to be 
even yet altogether settled. The allegorical interpretation may 
find such a witness even in the number of Abraham’s servants, 
or in the scarlet thread of Rahab; the historico-grammatical 
interpretation may refuse credence to such hermeneutical folly. 
But every Christian estimate of the Old-Testament writings 
agrees with every other in regarding them, when taken in their 
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collective capacity and interpreted in the light which they 
throw upon one another, as constituting a preparation for and 
testimony to Jesus Christ as the divine Redeemer of mankind. 

With respect to the relation which the New-Testament writ- 
ings sustain to the person, doctrine, and work of Christ, there 
has been manifested but little divergence from one standard 
in the historical views of the Church. These writings, from 
the time when their collection into a Canon was completed by 
the ancient Church until the present hour, have been regarded as 
an authentic source of the apostolic witness to the Redeemer. 
From the very nature of the case, only slight variations of view 
upon this matter are possible within the limits of the historical 
doctrine of the Church. This doctrine is not, indeed, uniform 
with respect to the details of the form in which the apostolic 
witness to Christ has been delivered to the Church in the New 
Testament. In the most ancient Church there was not a per- 
fectly clear knowledge, or a perfectly uniform opinion, as to 
the direct or indirect apostolic authorship of several of the 
New-Testament writings. From the very nature of the case, 
there was also a different estimate of the relation in which these 
writings, as compared with oral tradition, stand to the apostolic 
witness, from that now current in Protestant doctrine. But 
from the first there has always been one attitude of the Chris- 
tian Church toward the New-Testament writings as containing 
an authentic witness of the apostles to the person, doctrine, 
and work of the Redeemer of mankind. From this attitude the 
Church has not been shaken by all the assaults of the modern 
criticism upon the genuineness and credibility of the New-Tes- 
tament writings, so far as these writings constitute an historical 
witness to Christ. From the very nature of the case also, the 
precise limits within which historical discrepancies in the details 
of this witness must be allowed, and can be allowed without 
destroying the authentic nature of the witness, the historical 
doctrine of the Church cannot pronounce an opinion; for this 
is a question upon which the doctrine itself still seeks more 
light, —a question, also, upon which it cannot obtain clear light 
without the offices of criticism. 

That the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are an 
authentic and abiding witness to Christ, is, then, one permanent 
element of the historical doctrine of the Christian Church 
touching the nature and value of those Scriptures. At this 
point, therefore, let us recall the fact, that the same truth was 
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declared to be the most important element of an inductive 
doctrine of Sacred Scripture. In this respect the Church 
Catholic confirms by her unchanging testimony the same truth 
which both the claims and the phenomena of the Bible affirm. 
Centuries of testimony from the living voice of the community 
of believers unite with the conclusions of the last century of 
critical inquiry in affirming that the most inestimable and 
indispensable office of the Sacred Scriptures is to furnish an 
abiding and authentic witness of the person, doctrine, and 
work of Jesus Christ as the Redeemer of mankind. 

2. That the Scriptures are the authentic record and the 
storehouse of a special self-revelation of God as the Redeemer 
of man, is another permanent element in the conception of the 
Bible held by the Christian Church. The origin of these Scrip- 
tures has always been held to partake of that same supernat- 
ural quality which belongs to the facts and truths which they 
record. That is to say, the roots of the being and qualities of 
the writings are to be found in the same divine activity in the 
historic process of redemption, the progress and results of 
which the writings contain. It is the larger movement of the 
Spirit of God in history, —a movement, indeed, which is made 
unique and specific because that movement in Israel was con- 
ducted so as to prepare the way for, and actually to accomplish, 
the founding of the kingdom of redemption, — which has given 
its deepest and truest tones to the historical doctrine of the 
Bible. It is true that there is much, in both the pre-Christian 
and the Christian doctrine of Sacred Scripture, which has 
seemed to make revelation consist in the communication, in 
exact verbal forms, of certain facts and truths to selected indi- 
viduals, in order that they might commit them thus to a writ- 
ten record. It is also true, that the post-Reformation dogma 
restricted revelation to the comparatively petty process of con- 
structing sentences and books which should serve as infallible 
verbal forms for the guidance of human thought and human 
conduct. But on the whole, the doctrine of the Church regard- 
ing the nature of revelation, and so regarding the nature of the 
Bible as in some sort the work of revelation, has been far 
grander and loftier than this. It would be a degradation of 
_ even the apocryphal and rabbinical view of Old-Testament 
revelation, to reduce it within the limits of the post-Reforma- 
tion dogma. Of this dogma it has been truly said, that it errs 
in making inspiration absorb revelation. But it cannot be said 
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of the historical doctrine of Sacred Scripture held by the 
Church Catholic, that it has erred in the same manner and 
degree. Grander and nobler views of revelation than those 
found in the writings of some of the Church Fathers — for 
example, in Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Augustine — 
cannot be presented from any of our best modern theological 
writings. This remark is true, whether we apply the praise to 
their views of revelation in general, or of those more specific 
characteristics which serve to difference the revelation of the 
Bible from all other forms. 

The views which the Church has persistently held touching 
the origin and nature of the biblical writings have, therefore, 
been chiefly directed toward the supernatural features of these 
writings. It is not possible —it is not even conceivable — that 
the Christian Church could come to believe that her Sacred 
Scriptures are to be accounted for in a purely naturalistic way. 
For, in order to do this, the Church would have to abandon 
the very foundations upon which she is herself builded; these 
foundations being supernatural, and serving as a support for 
her enduring work as engaged in the construction of a divine 
kingdom. The different periods of history which have been 
examined do show, however, manifold and large changes of 
view as to the more precise manner in which the presence 
of the supernatural is to be admitted as accounting for the 
origin and nature of the Bible; changes of view, also, as to 
the proportions in which the natural and supernatural elements 
are blended. That the Bible cannot be accounted for, how- 
ever, without ascribing it to a supernatural activity which has 
taken the form of a divine self-revelation, may be said, how- 
ever, to be the abiding conviction of the Christian Church. 

More particularly, it may be claimed that the history shows 
that the Church has always venerated her sacred writings be- 
cause they have been considered as being the authentic record 
of the past process of divine self-revelation. ‘This process the 
Church has considered as the very one in which the founda- 
tions of her own life were laid. The Scriptures, then, have 
always been to the Church the authentic record of the history 
of her own supernatural past. This statement is true from the 
very hour when Israel first canonized the Book of the Torah 
because it was a written record of the statutes and judgments 
which Jehovah had commanded the nation through Moses, 
and upon the basis of which Jehovah had made a perpetual 
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covenant with them. To the ancient Christian Church, the Old 
Testament was a record of that process of divine self-revelation 
which had culminated in Jesus Christ. The lawgiver, the 
prophets, the historians, the poets, of the Old Testament, were, 
then, worthy of veneration by all Christians, because they had 
brought to the world the successive divine self-revelations 
which were all to be interpreted in the light of Him who was 
the final and perfect revelation. 

For it has been a permanent element in the historical doc- 
trine of Sacred Scripture, that the revelation which has its 
authentic record in the Bible has been an organic revelation, — 
a process of making God known in and through history, which 
has so much of unity as to relate one part with another as 
constituting elements in a whole. 

The full value and significance of this element in the his- 
torical doctrine of Sacred Scripture cannot be made clear 
without that detailed consideration of the nature of revelation, 
and of the relations of the Bible to the process of revelation, 
which belongs to the subsequent part of our work. But it is 
in place again at this point, to call attention to the fact that 
this permanent element in the positive doctrine of the Church 
touching the origin and nature of Sacred Scripture also accords 
with the valid conclusions of the previous induction. 

8. It follows from both the foregoing statements, that the 
regard for the Scriptures as an authentic and authoritative 
source of doctrine is a permanent element in the conception of 
the Bible held by the Christian Church. The more strictly 
dogmatic conception and uses of the Bible as a whole were not, 
indeed, the earliest to develop in the history of the Church. 
As we have already seen, Christianity was already some centu- 
ries old before a well-defined notion of the Old and New 
Testaments as together furnishing one regula fidei, to which 
the Church might require conformity, had been framed. It 
was left for the extreme form which the Protestant view of 
the Bible took, when it had hardened into the post-Reforma- 
tion dogma, to formulate and defend as an indispensable token 
of orthodoxy the notion of the Bible as constituting one only 
and infallible rule of faith. It was left for this dogma alone 
to formulate and insist upon the theory, that all portions of 
Sacred Scripture are alike infallibly inspired to tell to Chris- 
tians precisely what they must accept as articles of their faith. 
The rabbinical doctrine of the Old-Testament Scriptures did 
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not succeed in making all parts of those Scriptures alike au- 
thoritative as words of Jehovah to all Israel. The early Chris- 
tian Church admitted the view that certain of her Christian 
writings are valuable indeed for the discipline of life, but are 
not to be placed on a level with the apostolic writings for the 
settlement of doctrine. The Roman-Catholic Church has of 
course never conceded the validity of that view of Protestantism 
which exalts the canonical writings in toto to the position of 
sole and supreme source for the rule of faith. This particu- 
lar view of Protestantism touching the nature of the Bible as 
constituting the rule of faith cannot, then, be enforced as 
one of the permanent elements of the doctrine of the Church 
Catholic. What are the true views of the relations which 
exist between the Bible and the Church, and in what sense and 
manner the Bible furnishes to the Church a rule of faith and a 
law of life, are subjects the inquiry into which belongs farther 
on in our examination. But, after taking into account the 
divergences of view which have existed upon these subjects, and 
after having admitted that the regard of the Church for the 
Bible as constituting in any sense the rule of faith has been a 
matter of growth and of degrees, we may not still refuse to 
recognize a certain consentient view in all the history. From 
the first formation of the New-Testament Canon until the 
present time, the Church has theoretically found in the Scrip- 
tures an authentic and authoritative.source of her doctrine. 
In many places and periods of her history, the Church has re- 
sorted to the Bible, in a somewhat informal and indirect way, 
to determine the true nature of the Christian faith. One 
entire section of the body of believers has co-ordinated the 
Church with Scripture as furnishing an answer to the question, 
What is true Christianity? in a way in which another section 
has justly refused to do. All sections of the Church have been 
guilty of mixing —with more or less of self-conscious recog- 
nition of the fact —the views and opinions respecting reli- 
gious truth which they had otherwise received, with the deliv- 
erances of the Bible itself. And yet the answer which the 
Church has given to the inquiry, What is true Christianity ? 
has, on the whole, been clear and unanimous enough to furnish 
a basis for our claim. The right answer to the question, What 
is true Christianity, — its doctrine, demands, and required man- 
ner of life? is to be found in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments. These Scriptures are given to the Church, 
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that she might not be without an answer to this question. In 
answering the question, she has so referred to them as to give 
a warrant for the statement that the Church has habitually 
regarded them as her authentic and authoritative source of 
doctrine. ° 

This element in the conception which the Church has held 
as to the nature of the Bible is, as has already been said, a 
direct and valid inference from the foregoing statements. If 
the Church has regarded the Bible as an authentic witness to 
the person, doctrine, and work of Christ, and also as an au- 
thentic record and storehouse of the divine self-revelation in 
redemption, the Church cannot have failed also to regard the 
Bible as an authentic and authoritative source of doctrine. 
From this witness of history, however, we cannot derive the 
more precise limits of the authority which has been conceded 
to the Bible in the construction of Christian doctrine ; nor can 
we vindicate the more precise manner in which the authority 
has often been appealed to and used. It may be said, never- 
theless, that it is with respect to those facts and doctrines which 
constitute the essence of Christianity, —in its preparation in the 
religion of Israel, and in its realization in the coming of Christ 
and the founding of Christian institutions, — that the Church 
has confidently taken its appeal to the Bible as an authentic 
and authoritative source. And, without discussing the mooted 
question of the office and estimate of tradition, it may be also 
said, that, for the clear objective presentation of the facts and 
doctrines of early Christianity, the Church has known no other 
authentic and authoritative source. 

4. That Sacred Scripture is profitable for the training and 
building-up of the right religious life, is a conviction which con- 
stitutes one of the most permanent elements of the conception 
of the Bible held by the Christian Church. It is true, that, 
even with regard to this conviction, we cannot make a perfectly 
unqualified affirmation. Indeed, there are large areas and long 
periods in the history of the Church, which show a sad and 
almost universal disuse of this function of Sacred Scripture. 
Nor are there wanting express theories and dogmas, more or 
less formally promulgated, denying the use of the Bible, for the 
purposes of building up the religious life, to the greater num- 
ber of the body of believers. But, upon the whole, the earnest 
conviction and the express theory of the Christian Church has 
been the other way. And considering the great difficulty of 
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propagating copies of the Scriptures which maintained itself 
for centuries, the impossibility of making use of such copies 
as did exist (on account of the gross ignorance of both laity 
and clergy), the necessity of making the Bible exercise its 
functions as a means of grace largely in the indirect ways of 
preaching and exhortation and paraphrase; considering also 
the fact that our lack of information undoubtedly must lead 
us to under-estimate the use actually made, it does not appear, 
on the whole, that the practice of the Church has been largely 
untrue to her conviction. ! 
5. Finally, it is an element of the conception of Sacred 
Scripture held by the Church, which may be traced in the 
utterances of her noblest teachers and writers, that Sacred 
Scripture owes its origin to that specific movement of the 
Divine Spirit within the human spirit which forms the neces- 
sary ethical condition of receiving and appropriating the truths 
of redemption by all members of the body of believers. In 
other words, the Christian Church has believed, in all ages, that 
one movement of divine spiritual life runs, in an organizing 
way, through the whole body of Christian believers, and that 
the constitution and qualities of the Bible are due to this mo- 
mentous spiritual fact. This is the same truth, positively stated, 
which we have already stated in negative form. The doctrine 
of the Spirit in the Church has always gone, either along with 
the doctrine of the Spirit in the Bible, or else not far away. 
The two have not by any means always moved with exactly 
equal pace; neither have they always been recognized as being 
— what they really are — correlated truths, whose existence is 
indispensable to each other. ‘The more self-conscious attempts 
which have been made at adjusting the relations of these two 
truths have frequently turned out disastrously to one or both 
of them. But, in some form and degree, it has been acknowl- 
edged that the Spirit is in the Church, and is manifested in the 
Bible, and that the Spirit in the two is one and the same 
Holy Spirit. We have already seen how clear is the testimony 
of the biblical utterances concerning the existence of an inspi- 
ration, specifically the same, for all members of the believing 
community. We have also seen that the testimony of many 
of the pious preceding the Christian era, and among the Church 
Fathers, and in the later centuries of the Church, coincides in 
the same view; and this without diminishing their reverence 
and faith toward the words of God especially revealed through 
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selected members of the community, such as inspired prophets 
and apostles. The reconciliation of any contradiction which 
may seem to exist between the affirmation that neither the 
Bible nor the testimony of Church history (if we except that 
form of the dogma which has been reached by certain phases 
of opinion, especially the so-called post-Reformation dogma) 
recognizes a specifically different inspiration for the writers of 
Sacred Scripture; and the other affirmation, that the writings 
of Sacred Scripture demand and receive a unique consideration 
and respect in forming the faiths and moulding the life of the 
Christian Church, — the reconciliation of these two affirmations 
requires a further treatment of the various considerations which 
enter into the entire subject. With these elements of doctrine 
derived from the study of history, therefore, we now enter upon 
the more purely synthetic and dogmatic construction of the 
doctrine of Sacred Scripture. 
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CHAP LER. ot 
INTRODUCTORY. 


OvrR previous historical and critical discussion of the biblical 
writings has required the making of many distinctions; one 
principal result of this discussion has been the analysis of a 
concrete whole into various parts, because the parts have been 
seen to be possessed of different characteristics. But it is not 
the Bible as it appears after the analysis of criticism which fur- 
nishes the chief subject of our future inquiries. The analysis 
of criticism which results in resolving that concrete whole 
called the Bible into its different parts, with their different | 
characteristics, must be followed by a rational synthesis. The 
result of the synthesis will be the formation of a new kind of 
unity, made up of only such elements as the analysis has shown 
to be adapted to form such a unity. But, more precisely, how 
shall we arrive at this new kind of unity? The answer to this 
question has also been suggested by all the previous inquiry ; 
it has, indeed, been largely given in the process of the inquiry. 
For it has been seen that a single most important distinction 
really comprises and controls all the many subordinate distinc- 
tions. This most important distinction is the distinction be- 
tween the Bible considered merely as a collection of ancient 
sacred writings, and the Word of God which is scripturally 
fixed in these writings. The Word of God which is in the 
Bible forms a very different kind of organic unity from that 
which can be predicated of the Bible as a collection of ancient 
writings. It is the presence of the Word of God in the writ- 
ings which makes us regard them as pre-eminently sacred writ- 
ings. To this Word of God the predicates of revelation and 
inspiration, and all the inferred excellences and activities which 
belong to revealed and inspired truth, pre-eminently apply. 
The nature of the Word of God must, then, be regarded as being 
from this point onward the more precise subject of inquiry. 


What is from this point onward affirmed or conjectured con- 
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cerning the Bible will refer pre-eminently to that Word of God 
which is scripturally fixed in the biblical books. 

Should a complete justification for making the above-men- 
tioned distinction be required, it will be furnished in the whole 
course of the investigation. Some such distinction as this, it 
was found necessary to make from the first chapter to the last 
of the preceding volume. ‘The particular investigation of each 
new kind of claims made by the Bible, and of each new class of 
facts to be observed regarding the Bible, required substantially 
the same distinction. The claims of Christ and the other 
teachers of the New Testament, for the Old-Testament writings, 
have direct reference to that truth of God, regarded as com- 
municated from God through inspired messengers, which is to 
be found in the writings. The claims of the Old Testament for 
itself have, for the most part, only the same reference. It is 
only by an inference that we can pass from the claim, made by 
the early teachers of Christianity, to communicate the truth of 
God as it was in Christ, to the collection of writings which give 
us the various results of this communication. All these claims, 
in brief, apply primarily to revealed truth known as a word of 
God and not to any definite collection of writings. The appli- 
cation of the claims is, then, dependent upon the above-men- 
tioned distinction. 

Moreover, it was only in view of this very distinction, that it 
was found possible to consider the various facts about the Bible 
as reconcilable with.the claims of the Bible. If the distinction 
were not involved in the very claims themselves, then the facts 
would contradict the claims. But when we regard the claims 
in their real intent as dependent upon, and even as requiring, 
this distinction, then the facts either cease to contradict the 
claims, or else positively confirm them. In other words, the 
facts and the claims are reconcilable and consentient only when 
we introduce the above-mentioned distinction. That is in fact 
proved to be true of the Word of God regarded as scripturally 
fixed in the biblical writings, which cannot be affirmed, or even 
conceived of, as true concerning the Bible regarded as a collec- 
- tion of ancient sacred writings. 

The history of the opinions of the Church, concerning the 
origin and nature of the Bible, does not forbid the making of 
the same distinction: indeed, on the whole and when fairly in- 
terpreted, the history favors the distinction. The early reform- 
ers made a clear and self-conscious distinction of this very kind. 
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Some of the early Church Fathers suggest it; the whole drift 
of modern thought, and the undoubted conclusions of modern 
criticism, demand it. As we shall subsequently see, no satisfac- 
tory development of the doctrines of revelation and inspiration 
in relation to the doctrine of Sacred Scripture can avoid the 
same distinction. The attempt to treat the Bible as the subject 
of dogmatic inquiry may shatter itself against the facts at any 
step, unless it accept as its guide and staff the distinctions that 
are required by a previous historical and critical inquiry. The 
theologian who dogmatizes regarding an ideal book —a Bible 
that is manifestly not this very Bible which the Church has in 
hand, and uses constantly for her own instruction and guid- 
ance — has nothing but his own pains-taking as his reward. 
The speculative predicates which he attributes to the concrete 
reality in all its extent, criticism will easily show, cannot belong 
to the subject to which he attributes them. The Word of God 
which is scripturally fixed in the biblical writings is, then, the 
only true subject of such predicates as may be derived from the 
dogmatic treatment of revelation and inspiration. It is only to 
the Bible as thus understood, that we can attribute in full sig- 
nification such epithets as “revealed,” “authoritative,” and 
* inspired.” 

At this point, however, we are met by the same class of 
objections whose force has already more than once made itself 
felt. The objections present themselves in the form of impor- 
tant questions like the following: How shall we make and carry 
out the required distinction? How shall we distinguish this 
Word of God which lays claim to the titles of revelation, inspi- 
ration, and authority, but which is not co-extensive with the 
whole range of the biblical books — being only contained within 
them? In what sense, moreover, can we regard the Bible as a 
source of authority, as giving the rule of faith and as demand- 
ing that its utterances be received in faith, if we once admit the 
above-mentioned distinction? How can a definable and objec- 
tive authority be ascribed to Sacred Scripture, if by the use of 
some subjective standard we must first determine how much 
of the writings called Sacred Scripture possesses such authority ? 
The more complete answer to all such inquiries can be arrived 
at only as the final result of discussions which are still before 
us. We cannot fix clearly the nature of the process by which 
the required distinction is made theoretically valid, and can also 
be practically carried into effect, until we have further consid- 
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ered the relations in which the Bible stands to the Christian 
consciousness. We cannot define precisely in what sense the 
Word of God that is in the Bible, rather than the Bible, is to 
be spoken of under the terms of revelation and inspiration, 
until we have considered the nature of revelation and inspira- 
tion, as well as of the media through which divine truth may 
be communicated to man. 

And yet the very process of that criticism which has made 
imperative all the subordinate distinctions, has also furnished 
us with the means for making provisionally this one capital 
distinction. For this process has shown us some of the charac- 
teristics which necessarily belong to each of the two subjects 
distinguished; it has shown us certain qualities that may be- 
long to the Word of God contained in the Bible, but that can- 
not belong to the biblical writings considered in their whole 
extent, and irrespective of the matters with which they severally 
deal. Nothing can be more instructive than to refer to the 
grounds upon which, and the manner in which, this distinction 
between the writings and the truth was virtually made by 
Jesus Christ. The Word of God pre-eminent in the Old-Testa- 
ment Scriptures is, according to the estimate of Christ, the 
testimony which they bear to himself. This Word, or truth 
communicated by God through his inspired messengers, and 
scripturally fixed in the Law and the Prophets, comprises, 
indeed, a variety of contents variously derived. But it has an 
organic unity because of the very principle which organizes it: 
that principle is its relation to the kingdom of redemption, and 
more especially to himself as the Redeemer. We are, then, 
only carrying out the measurement according to the standard 
set up by Christ, when we make the same distinction in the 
same way. If all our theology is, according to the biblical 
idea, becoming more Christo-centric, it surely is not amiss to 
make that one dogma which states the true nature and origin. 
of the Bible also more Christo-centric. And just as we test 
all the dogmas of a Christian system of truth by the relation 
of each one to the central truth of -all,—viz., the truth of re- 
demption in Christ, —so may we test the claims of the different 
portions of the Bible to the predicates and titles of the Word 
of God by their relation to the same truth. For we no longer 
accept Christ simply on the authority of a certain testimony to 
him which is given in ancient and sacred writings; but, know- 
ing Christ as an historic personality through the medium of those. 
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writings, and accepting him as the centre of the kingdom of 
redemption, we then judge the different portions of those writ- 
ings to be the Divine Word according to the relations in which 
they stand to him. 

This Christo-centric measurement of the Bible, with a view 
to distinguish the Word of God that is scripturally fixed in it, 
must not, however, be narrowly interpreted. The kingdom of 
redemption is a great kingdom, and the work of the Redeemer 
is not arbitrarily restricted. Nor must we for a moment think 
of restricting the predicates of a true Word of God to the 
Messianic contents of Sacred Scripture, technically so called. 
Yet even in the New Testament, where there is relatively much 
less that does not immediately concern the revelation of the 
kingdom of redemption, it is not all portions alike that bring to 
us the Word of God. The claims of the New Testament that 
its utterances are revealed truth, and have the authority of 
inspiration, are capable of measurement, according to its own 
standard. Judged by the same measurement, large portions of 
the Old Testament make direct and indubitable claims to the 
predicates of revelation and inspiration in the strictest sense 
of those words: but other portions of the Old Testament claim 
these predicates only in a lower sense; still other portions, not 
at all. 

We may say, then, in a provisional way, that the Word of 
God comprises all those ethico-religious facts and truths which, 
taken together in their organic unity, and regarded in their 
historic relations, give us the true history and essential ideas 
and principles of the kingdom of redemption in Christ. Even 
of this Word of God in Scripture, different portions stand dif- 
ferently related to that central portion which both sanctifies 
and approves them all. Moreover, in all the different portions 
of the Divine Word, we have to distinguish between the ideal 
contents of truth, —the fact or the statement as conveying the 
unchanging idea,—and the changeable and imperfect form cf 
its conveyance. 

The very fact that the Bible contains the record of the his- 
toric process of divine self-revelation in redemption, implies 
the other fact that it also contains certain means for making 
the above-mentioned distinction. The Bible measures itself; 
in some sort it confutes and corrects itself; in many ways it 
supplements and complements itself. We may say, then, that 
the Word of God which is in the Bible, to a considerable ex- 
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tent, distinguishes itself from the rest of the Bible. Inasmuch 
as that process of self-revelation which it records was a commu- 
nication of divine life, the record of the process itself defines 
the limits of the really vital parts. That this self-distinguish- 
ing activity of the Word of God has not consisted chiefly in the 
drawing of hard and fixed lines as a help to a scientific classifi- 
cation, the results of the previous critical and historical research 
have made clear. ‘The lines which surround the body of canon- 
ical writings are not rigidly fixed; they have not been drawn in 
the interests of precise scientific classification. Tried by every 
test, and regarded in the judgment of the Church Catholic, a 
certain body of writings is undoubtedly canonical. But even 
the more restricted canon of the Protestant churches cannot 
show conclusive reason why in every case its lines should be 
drawn precisely as they now are. And within the acknowl- 
edged limits of canonical writings, the ethico-religious facts and 
truths are united so as to form an organic unity, not so much 
by an outside process of logical systematizing, as by an inner 
process of growth and dependence of relations. But the Bible 
itself, when studied broadly and historically, shows us what 
was its own process of growth in respect to these ethico-reli- 
gious contents, and what are the relations in which the different 
parts of such contents stand to each other. And, since such 
contents of ethical and religious truth, affecting the interests 
of the kingdom of redemption, may be given in the form of 
history, prophecy, poetry, express doctrine, or didactic and prac- 
tical instruction, the Word of God in Scripture is found to have 
taken all these various forms. 

It is such facts as the foregoing, — facts abundantly mani- 
fested by our entire process of critical research, — which war- 
rant us in declaring: The Bible itself furnishes means for 
distinguishing the Word of God contained in it; and to this 
Word all the predicates of revelation, inspiration, and author- 
ity pre-eminently apply. The Word of God is self-distinguish- 
ing and self-evidencing. The Bible, when viewed as a complex 
whole in the light of criticism, both suggests the requisite dis- 
tinction, and also furnishes the means for carrying it out. - 

But the Word of God which is scripturally fixed in the 
Bible is self-evidencing in another and higher sense. Before 
the tribunal of critical and historical science it can make its 
cause good against all opponents. Before another form of tri- 
bunal it pleads successfully a more peremptory and comprehen- 
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sive claim: this tribunal is that of the moral and religious 
consciousness, especially of the Christian consciousness. It is 
by no means all portions of the canonical writings which appear 
as self-evidencing to the moral and religious consciousness. 
This fact must be admitted, whatever theory we frame of the 
relations in which the Sacred Scriptures stand to the doctrine 
and life of the Church. Indeed, any theory as to these rela- 
tions must proceed upon the admitted fact of distinctions in the 
nature of different portions of the Bible. Neither the teachers 
of the New Testament, nor the doctrines of the Church Cath- 
olic, have affirmed revelation and inspiration alike of all the 
different portions, but of certain portions they have affirmed 
the predicates of revelation and inspiration in such manner as 
to show that those portions receive a kind and degree of testi- 
mony from the human consciousness which does not belong to 
all portions alike. Before the moral and religious conscious- 
ness, all parts of the Bible are not alike self-evidencing: it is 
the Word of God which is in the Bible that alone presents 
itself as self-evidencing to this consciousness. 

But as to the manner and limits of this last means for 
distinguishing the Word of God in the Bible, and as to the 
general relations in which the Bible stands to the Christian 
consciousness, whether as giving the regula fidei, or as furnish- 
ing an instrumentum gratiae, a careful and detailed inquiry is 
indispensable. It is to the attempt at such inquiry that we 
are now come. Its result will teach us still further how to 
discern and use the true Word of God. Yet not even this 
attempt can fitly be made without assuming and maintaining 
the foregoing important distinction. It was for this reason that 
it was declared: The subject of inquiry must be regarded as 
being, from this point onward, in some sort changed. What 
is henceforth said about the Bible as revealed, inspired, and 
authoritative, must be understood as applying to that Word of 
God which is scripturally fixed in the biblical books. The 
doctrine of Sacred Scripture is for dogmatics an inquiry into 
the origin and nature of the revealed divine truth which gives 
to the separate scriptures their titles of sacred and inspired. 

_ It is, accordingly, also manifest, that, from this point onward, 
the method of inquiry must be changed. The critical method 
can no longer suffice. Criticism can detect errors, imperfec- 
tions, flaws, in ancient writings: it can therefore make it seem 
irrational to ascribe a supernatural origin, or any of the charac- 
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teristics of inspiration, to a certain class of writings. It can 
in some definite respects limit the possible range of claims for 
Sacred Scripture; it can even destroy the apparent capacity 
of a given document to secure a place in a collection of sacred 
writings. It can also indirectly confirm the claims to inspira- 
tion of some sacred writings, by showing that they differ phe- 
nomenally from such writings as are the ordinary results of 
human literary enterprise. It can authenticate the claims 
of others by showing that the character of their contents is, 
irrespective of the question of origin, in fact such as to make 
the title “sacred” appropriate to them. It can also make it 
probable, or even certain, that the authorship of certain writ- 
ings is to be assigned to men who are believed to be inspired 
messengers for the communication of truth divinely revealed. 
It can even suggest definite explanations, derived from alleged 
spiritual causes, for the peculiar phenomena which it briygs to 
light within the biblical books. But all this work of criticism 
only serves to fix certain conditions and limits within which 
the more complete doctrine of Sacred Scripture must be syn- - 
thetically constructed. The doctrine must be constructed with- 
in these limits by argument, and comparison with the other 
truths of the religion of which it constitutes a part. In other 
words, the complete doctrine of Sacred Scripture requires a 
dogmatic and speculative treatment upon the basis of, and in 
consistency with, the ascertained results of criticism. 

In the remaining part of our investigation, therefore, the 
dogmatic and speculative method will take the place of that 
which is chiefly critical and historical. And yet let it not be 
imagined that we are about to cut ourselves loose from estab- 
lished facts. The method will indeed take us far beyond 
where the ascertained facts of criticism can be our guide, but 
it must never lead us where the facts have warned us not to go. 
And only those have earned the right to advance confidently 
into the region beyond that where the principles of biblical 
criticism reign supreme who have faithfully followed those 
principles as far as they can lead, and who also do not forget 
the warnings they have uttered as to the paths that lead astray. 
From the critical, we have brought over into the dogmatic 
part of the inquiry certain important negations, certain most 
precious suggestions as well. The negations will serve to fix 
the limits of dogmatic assertion; the suggestions, to stimulate 
the positive construction of the dogma. ‘Thus the inquiry in 
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this later form can be kept in consistency with the principles 
already established; thus the doctrine of Sacred. Scripture 
which is evinced and fortified by the truths of the Christian 
consciousness, and of systematic theology, can be united with 
that inductive doctrine which is already established. Indeed, 
the entire doctrine can thus be made one. For it will be seen 
that the same assumptions with which we began and followed 
the critical investigation, when expanded further and more 
clearly understood, serve to reconcile the results of those inves- 
tigations with all the witness of the moral and religious con- 
sciousness, as to the origin and nature of Sacred Scripture. 
The change of subject and method which is now to take 
place may, then, be described in the following brief and sim- 
ple terms. We began by inquiring, What does the Bible claim 
for itself? We found the following answer to this inquiry: 
The Bible claims that the Word of God to men by his inspired 
servants is scripturally fixed within the writings of the Old and 
New Testaments. This claim was then subjected to a detailed 
comparison with all the results of modern criticism. By this 
method it was further found that the results of criticism forbid 
that we should claim any kind of infallibility for all parts of 
the writings alike; and that they are decidedly unfavorable 
to any theory which extends the predicates of revelation and 
inspiration to all parts alike. But it was not found that bib- 
lical criticism has disproved the one chief claim of the Bible; 
viz., the claim to bring to men the Word of God concerning 
the history and ideas of the kingdom of redemption. On the 
contrary, we found, in the facts with which criticism deals, the 
suggestions for much more definite conclusions as to how far, 
and how, the Bible contains the Word of God. And when we 
took the claims of the Bible —thus re-affirmed and expanded 
rather than disproved by criticism — before the witness of the 
Christian consciousness in the history of the Church, we found 
them approbated there. And now we go on to apply to our in- 
ductive doctrine the further testing of the Christian conscious- 
ness as its witness may be found in the Christian ideas of God, 
of the Spirit, of revelation, inspiration, and scriptural authority. 
We have henceforth to use more freely the dogmatic method, 
though only in such manner as to defer to the negative conclu- 
sions of criticism, while profiting by its positive suggestions. 
And the entire inquiry, critical and dogmatic, will result in 
such a view of the Bible as shall be both warranted by the 
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assumptions and requirements of Christian faith, and at the 
same time accordant with the facts of criticism. But that, in 
order to establish such a doctrine, we must distinguish between 
the Bible as a collection of sacred books, and the Word of God 
which is given in these books, has been made inevitable by 
every step in the preceding investigation. 


CTPAcD PE Rar. 
THE PERSONALITY OF GOD. 


THE biblical doctrine of God furnishes the one unfailing 
source for all those valid conclusions which must shape the 
dogmatic construction of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture. 
Indeed, we might be tempted boldly to affirm that all the 
predicates of Sacred Scripture can, from this point of starting 
in theology, be deduced a prior and independently of critical 
researches. Such has been, in fact, the temptation to which 
theology has been accustomed to yield. From its conception 
of the origin and nature of the divine purposes of salvation, 
and so of what was necessary in order that those purposes 
might be attained, the post-Reformation dogma derived its 
views of the Bible as being throughout, and to the last letter 
and vowel-point, the infallible word of God. But criticism 
has already shown that the conception of what the Bible must 
be, as thus deduced from the conception of what God is, did 
not correspond with the actual Bible. 

It is not surprising, then, that the re-action against all at- 
tempts at a dogmatic construction of the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture has been decided and almost overpowering. But we 
must no more allow ourselves to be deceived as to the possible 
results of criticism than as to the possible results of specula- 
tion. If, by the earlier method of pure dogmatizing, ortho- 
doxy reached a false conception of the Bible, by the later 
method of pure criticism we can at best reach only a negative 
and ill-defined conception. In other words, no full and defi- 
nitely Christian conception of the origin and nature of Sacred 
Scripture can be attained without showing in what relations 
this conception stands to the other great Christian conceptions ; 
and among them all pre-eminently, of course, to the conception 
of God. The doctrine of Sacred Scripture, then, in some of 
its elements, and within certain definite limits, may be deduced 
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activities. Such a thing asa purely inductive doctrine of the 
origin and nature of Sacred Scripture cannot be attained: it is 
the zgnis-fatuus of modern criticism, just as a purely a priori 
theory was the ignis-fatuus of post- Reformation dogmatics. 
The view of the Bible which has been called inductive was not 
the pure result of a critical consideration of the biblical writ- 
ings; that view itself rested, for most of its positive elements, 
upon certain truths which it assumed, and which concerned the 
nature of God, and of revelation and inspiration and the human 
soul. But the view was fitly called inductive, because the 
claims of the Bible were themselves considered as facts which 
had a right to enter into the induction; and because both the 
assumptions and the claims were tested constantly by the facts 
of criticism, and received the limits of their application from 
the same source. 

Inasmuch, then, as we must verify the most important claims 
of the Bible, and construct with respect to its most important 
elements the positive idea of Sacred Scripture, by using sub- 
stantially the same method as that always employed by dogmat- 
ics, we need the more carefully to fix the limits and define the 
uses of this method. The true and positive idea of Scripture 
is undoubtedly—and in spite of all advances of criticism, 
either positive or negative, it must undoubtedly always remain 
—§in part a deduction from the biblical idea of God. We can- 
not, then, wholly reject the course of argument followed by 
the old orthodoxy: we must rather show wherein this course, 
as then followed, was false and misleading. The course of 
reasoning by which the post-Reformation theology passed from 
the conception of the divine personality to its doctrine of the 
Bible as the Word of God, was false and misleading in at least 
the following three particulars: The conception of God from 
which the reasoning started was not the biblical conception; for 
this theology had subordinated certain elements in the concep- 
tion of God, and of his relations with man, which are made pre- 
eminent by the Bible, and it had relatively over-estimated cer- 
tain other elements. The syllogistic methods of the scholastic 
theologian, whose whole process of acquiring and communicat- 
ing knowledge was synonymous in his own thought with infal- 
libility, and the will-force of the sovereign who carried out his 
decisions irrespective of the conditions of all free development, 
had become the determining symbols in the conception of God. 
It is not strange, then, if the conclusion was drawn with per- 
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fect assurance, that such a Divine Being was necessitated to 
reveal himself in a manner that corresponded to the idea of an 
infallible logician and all-powerful ruler. In the second place, 
the post-Reformation theology failed in its reasoning, because 
it overlooked the important distinction which was insisted upon 
in the last chapter. Its point of starting was in a conception 
of God which did not wholly correspond to the biblical concep- 
tion; its point of issue was not precisely at that object which 
it wished to define. Much which it asserted falsely concerning 
the Bible, regarded as a collection of sacred writings that have 
come to us in definite concrete form, it might have asserted 
truly of that Word of God which the Bible contains.  Criti- 
cism has disproved the claim of infallible inspiration for every 
word and letter of Sacred Scripture; but criticism has not dis- 
proved the truth of what Christ said when he affirmed that not 
a jot or tittle of the true Word of God should ever pass un- 
fulfilled. In the third place, the post-Reformation theology 
utterly failed in its argument, because it did not regard the 
limits which necessarily belong to such an argument. Because 
we can affirm that a certain few predicates must belong to the 
Bible as containing a divine revelation, it does not follow that 
we can confidently construct the whole Bible @ priori; much 
less, that we can clearly foresee the exact process of history in 
which the divine idea of the Bible will realize itself. Our con- 
ception of human history is dependent upon our conception 
of God as the ground and goal and co-ordinating force of his- 
tory; but it does not follow that the devout historian can safely 
form an a priort dogma as to what will take place in a given 
decade or more of centuries. The dependence of the doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture upon even the biblical conception of the 
divine personality is not such as to make necessary in thought 
a particular historical process in the formation of the Bible 
itself. Indeed, it is precisely here that historical and critical 
researches are indispensable. They show us in what manner, 
both with regard to the historical process and with regard to 
the subordinate characteristic of the product, God has realized 
his purpose to communicate and propagate his word among men. 

There is, however, no necessity inherent in the case for 
repeating any of the false and misleading arguments of dog- 
matics in its previous attempts to construct a priort the theory 
of Sacred Scripture. Two of the three above-mentioned 
sources of error, out of which came the untenable conception 
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of the post-Reformation theology, we have already removed 
from our way. We have made that important distinction which 
defines the precise object to which the divine qualities of reve- 
lation and inspiration pre-eminently apply: we have also stud- 
ied critically the means and the historic process in which the 
divine purpose to reveal the divine word of redemption realized 
itself. In brief, we have so limited ourselves as to avoid fall- 
ing into the contradictions of fact which characterized the old 
orthodoxy. The, impulse from that practical feeling of neces- 
sity, which was formerly so strongly felt, remains with us in 
the present day only in part. History shows us that the infal- 
libility of the Bible was formerly deduced from the necessary 
divine purpose, largely because the practical necessity for some 
form of the infallible to match the form proposed by Roman- 
ism was then so keenly felt. This practical necessity we no 
longer feel with the same force; and if we felt it, even as 
strongly as did the old orthodoxy, we should have no right to 
yield to it, and go against the truth,—no, not so much as a 
single step. But how fully a doctrine of Sacred Scripture which 
meets all the genuine practical needs of Christianity can be 
made to comport with the valid results of historical and critical 
science, the conclusion of the argument will best reveal. 

The way is, then, open to a valid proof of the divine origin 
and nature of Sacred Scripture from the biblical conception 
of the personality of God. And, indeed, all that can be said 
concerning revelation, inspiration, the Holy Spirit as the In- 
spirer, and the authority of the Word of God, involves only 
different forms of regarding this one conception. The Bible 
is, in the last analysis, what it is, because God is what he is: 
the divine personality fixes the characteristics of the divine 
word. For we can no more understand what God’s word is, 
without understanding, to some extent, what are the spiritual 
characteristics of the source of that word, than we can under- 
stand the speech of man considered apart from the mind 
of man. 

But let it not be forgotten, that the one conception of the 
divine personality which necessarily gives us certain charac- 
teristics of the Bible as the record of the divine word, is the 
biblical conception. Both the advocates and the opponents of 
biblical revelation — both Bishop Butler! and Mr. Greg?— are 


1 See Analogy, Part II. chap. iii. 
2 Creed of Christendom, London, 1875, I. p. 21 f. 
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nearly enough right when they affirm the impossibility of de- 
termining @ priort what will be the precise nature of a book- 
revelation from God. It may be clearly shown, as the former 
writer claims, that the qualities of easy credibility and intelli- 
gibleness, of literary perfection and historic infallibility, cannot 
be inferred on the ground of the analogy of nature, as belong- 
ing of necessity to such a revelation. On the contrary, the 
analogy of nature, so-called, would lead us a priort not to 
expect these qualities. It may even be admitted that the 
latter writer is correct in saying: “No analogy exists. We 
cannot form a probable guess a priori of his mode of opera- 
tion.” But all such negative conclusions do not affect the case 
which is now under consideration. For we have given the fact 
of a certain idea of God revealed to us in the Bible; and 
we have to inquire, What characteristics may be derived from 
that idea, and affirmed of the word which God has addressed to 
men? ‘The further inquiries, —In what manner will this word 
affect the writings in and through which it is given? By what 
process, and under what terms, will that word realize itself 
in history ?—can, of course, be answered only by historical 
and critical investigation. But certain elements of the doc- 
trine of the divine word are immediately dependent upon the 
nature of that personality from which the word comes. 

Nor do we employ a vicious circle in argument when we 
reason from the biblical conception of God to the doctrine 
of the Bible as from God. For the reality of a revelation 
concerning the divine personality, which is somehow brought 
to us by the Bible, is an independent fact that may be tested 
and proved in many ways. With several different postulates 
concerning the origin and nature of the Bible, it may be re- 
garded as simple matter of fact, that the Bible contains a reve- 
lation of the divine personality. The world knows God under 
new terms and relations on account of the history and ideas 
recorded in the Bible. This statement is at once accepted by 
any mind which tolerates the idea of divine self-revelation at 
all, and which, at the same time, sees the undoubted facts of 
history; viz., that the Old Testament taught the loftiest form 
of ante-Christian monotheism, and that Christianity taught to 
the world new and still purer ideas of the divine attributes 
and activities. Moreover, it is also simple matter of fact, that 
the conception of the divine personality which the Bible en- 
closes, when taken in the comprehensiveness of its elements, 
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and regarded as set free from the limiting conditions that 
marked its earlier stages of development, is becoming the 
world’s idea of God. Instead, then, of arguing in a vicious 
circle when we draw a conclusion regarding the origin and 
nature of Sacred Scripture from the biblical conception of 
God, we are rather securing, as our point of starting for the 
argument, the best ascertained of all religious truths. God is; 
and God is revealed to us in that history and organism of great 
ideas, the record of which is found in the Old and New ‘esta- 
ments. He is otherwise revealed, as we are glad to believe; 
for we are not called upon to grudge to other worthy subjects 
the titles of divine selfrevelation. But by the same courtesy, 
and on far higher grounds, it may be permitted to assume the 
fact to which all Christendom bears witness: The Bible brings 
to men a specially definite and invaluable revelation of the 
personality of God. 

It is, then, more particularly the biblical idea of revelation 
which connects the Bible in our thought with the personality 
of God. It is with the idea of God as self-revealing, that we 
have to connect all our theories as to the nature and modus 
operandi of that revelation which is brought to us in Sacred 
Scripture; but, furthermore, it is this same idea to which the 
Bible itself has so largely contributed. So that much the 
strongest argument which the Bible makes for itself as contain- 
ing a divine self-revelation, it makes in this indirect way. It 
proves what it is itself by what it makes known about God. In 
considering the claims of the Bible, we were forced to observe 
the great paucity of its direct claims; but we observed also the 
ereat loftiness and comprehensiveness of its indirect claims. 
It is the claims that God is a living God, that he is constantly 
making himself known to Israel, and that he has entered into a 
covenant with them to be their Redeemer, which give credibility 
and value to those divine deeds and words which are recorded 
in the Old Testament. In brief, it is the direct witness of the 
Hebrew writings to the self-revealing Jehovah which becomes 
their own strongest, though indirect, testimony to themselves. 
The same observation applies also to the writings of the New 
Testament. While they bear direct testimony to the word of 
revelation which is contained in the Hebrew Scriptures, their 
chief office is to bear testimony to the more glorious word of 
revelation which has come to the world in Jesus Christ. They, 
as writings, do not claim to be a revelation: they are all intent 
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to bear witness to him who és the divine self-revelation. But 
in bearing this witness, and because they actually do reveal 
God, these writings put forth their loftiest and most compre- 
hensive claim to be themselves connected with revelation. 

It is furthermore clear upon even brief reflection, that in no 
other way than the foregoing could any sacred religious writ- 
ings give the most satisfactory evidence of being in some vital 
and necessary relations with the divine self-revelation. The 
heavens declare the glory of God: therefore do they reveal him. 
If they may be regarded as declaring their own glory simply, or 
that of the astronomer, they do not reveal God. And if the 
biblical writings, being anxious directly to prove their own 
supernatural origin and supernal value, had dwelt upon their 
own characteristics as fit to prove them revelations, they would 
so far forth have failed to reveal God. That which is to be 
called a revelation must actually reveal: if it do not reveal, it 
is useless for it to claim to be a revelation; but if it actually do 
reveal, this fact is its chief claim to the title. The biblical con- 
ception of God, in that fulness of its content which is shown 
when the canon of the New-Testament writings has been closed, 
is doubtless to be regarded as a great historic growth, it is the 
product of many and complex factors. Of these factors, some 
are distinctly traceable in that sphere of the divine activities 
which we are pleased to call natural; but other factors can be 
accounted for only on the assumption of a more immediate ac- 
tivity of God. Of the entire historic growth of the conception, 
many elements are such as we can definitely compare with 
those which enter into the gradual formation of other great 
conceptions; but some elements are distinctly peculiar. It is 
the work of historical and critical science to separate from the 
whole such elements as it can deal with successfully; but after 
the work of critical science is done, there remain other ele- 
ments for the account of which the biblical doctrine of the 
supernatural and of the divine self-revelation in redemption 
must receive the chief regard. As to the true idea and various 
degrees and manners of the divine self-revelation, and as to the 
relation in which the idea of revelation stands to the doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture, a more detailed examination will subse- 
quently be made. We note at present, however, the important 
truth, that the Bible, because it actually does reveal God to 
man (because it has furnished man with a conception of God 
which contains many distinctive elements of truth), gives the 
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strongest possible proof of its own claim to be called a revela- 
tion. But as to how far and how it is a revelation, nothing but 
an examination of the historic process out of which the Bible 
erew can give us the detailed account. 

It appears, then, that the effort, when we attempt to deduce 
from the biblical conception of God as self-revealing a dogma 
of the Bible as a divine revelation, will result in the conviction 
neither of perfect impotency nor of complete power. We cer- 
tainly are not in the case of minds supposed to be antecedent to 
all actual revelation, and yet inquiring of themselves whether 
God will reveal himself at all. Indeed, the bare supposition of 
minds so situated involves an absurdity. Without some idea 
of God already made known, the inquiry after a more complete 
realization of the idea cannot even arise. Without some di- 
vine self-revelation already made, the soul cannot seek after 
more. And if the idea of God exist, in history or in the indi- 
vidual soul, it is itself the result of a divine self-revelation. 
The particular form which the idea takes will determine its 
own expansion. Nor are we in the case of men who believe in- 
God as self-revealing, and who also believe that some revelation 
of God will take place, but who have to determine @ priori 
whether this revelation can possibly be a so-called book-revela- 
tion. For, if we accept the biblical conception of God at all, 
we have to accept it as testifying, just so far forth as accepted 
at all, to the actuality of such a book-revelation. In some 
sense of the word “revelation,” surely here is a book which 
is a revelation of God; here is a collection of ancient writings, 
which in the history they. set forth, and in the organism of 
ideas concerning God which they contain, do actually bring to 
mankind an important and distinctive idea of God. And, fur- 
thermore, it belongs to the very essence of this idea, that God 
is self-revealing: the idea of revelation is an inseparable ele- 
ment of the biblical idea of God. If we accept this biblical 
idea at all, we accept, as part of it, the element of divine self- 
revelation. And this idea of divine self-revelation we find 
realized in the very writings which advocate it as part of the 
necessary idea of God. The Bible gives to man a conception 
of God, and an account of his activities, which actually reveal 
God to man. The Bible makes man consider all this knowl- 
edge of God as due to his own self-revelation. We have, there- 
fore, the very strongest of reasons for regarding the Bible as 
containing a revelation from God. 
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Furthermore, the biblical conception of God is that of a Holy 
Spirit. How important to the whole of the biblical history, 
and to the biblical organism of ideas concerning the divine, 
this conception of God as the Holy Spirit is, we have already 
had occasion to observe. The doctrines of creation, preserva- 
tion, and providence, the doctrine of God as the source of life 
and the controller of human affairs, are conclusions from the 
general doctrine of God as the universal Spirit. The life of the 
nation Israel, the guidance of its just rulers, the inspiration of its 
judges, prophets, poets, and indeed of all its faithful members, 
are in the Bible regarded as the result of the in-breathing of the 
Spirit of Jehovah. In the new Christian community, all knowl- 
edge, graces, joy, activities, are fruits of the Spirit. That 
the record of what the Divine Spirit has done for and in 
the community of believers should be itself, in some sort, re- 
garded as the fruit of the same Spirit, follows as a matter of 
course. In the general meaning of the epithet “ theopneustic”’ 
(Gedrvevoros), we can affirm this epithet of the entire Word 
of God (waco ypady, considered with reference to its contents 
of morally and religiously serviceable truth) ; but the more pre- 
cise meaning of the epithet is fixed only by a reference to the 
varied activities of God as the Spirit (wvedya). The relations of 
the divine activity to the human, of the divine contents to the 
human form, are not defined by the declaration of 2 Tim. iii. 16. 
These relations can be defined in detail only in accordance with 
the results of historical and critical research into the actual 
characteristics of this product of the Spirit. In view of the 
frank and generous use which the Bible makes of the predicates 
of inspiration, it would be strange indeed if it could not secure 
the title to some of these predicates for itself. In what senses 
the Bible as a whole, and its various classes of writings, may 
be called theopneustic, or inspired, we have already partially 
considered ; but the subject needs still further consideration. 
One important statement must, however, be emphasized in this 
connection: The biblical conception of God is that of a Spirit, 
in the widest range and fullest potency of spiritual activities. 
It follows, then, that the sacred writings which record the his- 
tory and results of his spiritual activities in his self-revelation 
for the purpose of redemption are themselves to be referred to 
the same spiritual source in God. God is a Spirit; that which 
reveals him as the Spirit must itself partake of his spiritual life. 
The word of Him who is pre-eminently Spirit must be a word 
theopneustically produced. 
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It follows, that to accept the biblical idea of God, and then 
wholly to refuse to give the Bible itself the title of theopneus- 
tic in any sense, involves a contradiction in idea. The very 
idea of God as the self-revealing Spirit, in the range and ful- 
ness of his spiritual activities, gives us the ground for the more 
positive affirmations concerning the predicates of his inspired 
Word. The claims of the Bible, and the suggestions from its 
more rare and distinctive phenomena, are exalted to the rank 
of cogent proofs when they are seen to accord with the biblical 
conception of God as the Holy Spirit. 

It is just at this point in the argument that another factor 
in the biblical idea of God suggests the most important conclu- 
sions as to the origin and nature of the Word of God. The 
biblical idea of God is not simply the idea of a self-revealing 
Spirit: it is also and pre-eminently the idea of a self-communi- 
cating Spirit. Fully understood, inspiration suggests something 
beyond revelation. In order to reveal himself, God must in- 
spire the soul to whom the revelation comes. But the inspira- 
tion does not spend itself simply in the communication of 
knowledge. Revelation itself is indeed an act of divine self- 
communication, —an act in which God imparts something of 
himself. But what he pre-eminently imparts in revelation is 
knowledge,—the knowledge of himself as God, and of the 
divine activities. The producing of the intuition, or other form 
of apprehension, in which the revealed truth is given, involves 
also a spiritual influence upon the mind to which the revelation 
is made. In other words, there must be a divine communica- 
tion of spiritual life, in order that there may be a divine 
communication of truth. Revelation and inspiration, in their 
necessary relations one to the other, both involve the self-com- 
munication of God. But the inspiration of the mind to which 
the revelation, or unveiling of the intuition of divine things, is 
made, is pre-eminently a matter of the higher ethical and reli- 
gious powers. The whole moral and religious being is involved 
in that communication of his own life which God makes to the 
inspired soul. To think of God as not communicating his own 
spiritual life to man, is impossible under the biblical idea of 
God: that idea is the idea of One who freely and graciously 
imparts the good which he himself eternally is. 

From the recognition of this self-communication as belonging 
to the idea of God, to the recognition of the Bible as contain- 
ing the Word of God, the way is but a step. The precise 
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manner in which God bestows his own life upon his creation 
depends upon the nature of the subject which receives the 
bestowal, and upon the divine purpose to be accomplished. 
The divine self-communication to man, the moral and religious 
creature of God, is a communication of the ethical and spirit- 
ual life of God. But such communication, in its highest form, 
is an inspired word of God; it is a rational communication 
made by the Divine Spirit; it is an intuition of moral and 
religious truth, and a communication of moral and religious 
life. The Bible is full of the thought that God communicates 
with men. If the biblical idea of God were robbed of the 
wealth of attributes and activities which it receives from this 
persuasion, it would be left poor indeed. However we may 
interpret the traditions, figures of speech, forms of the individ- 
ual self-consciousness, in which the one great persuasion is 
expressed, the nature of its idea is not changed. God walks 
with man; God talks to man; the dreams of man are his mes- 
sages; the prophets hear and transmit the word of the Lord; 
in the later days he speaks yet again and more clearly in his 
Son, the eternal Word. According to the biblical idea, it is 
not by the way of physical generation, or construction of body 
and soul ad eztra after the manner of the Demiurge of ancient 
philosophy, that God communicates himself to man. Nor is it 
only by the ways of creation, preservation, and culture through 
the ordinary physical and mental forces. God has continuously 
sent to man his word; to man, as made in his image, he has 
communicated himself in a way appropriate to the divine nature 
which isin man. He has spoken to Aim. If, then, the various 
words of God to man are anywhere preserved, they are still to 
be regarded as genuine words of God. Itis by bringing to us 
such of those words as have been in this way preserved, that 
the Bible, regarded as containing the Word of God, corre- 
sponds with its own idea of the divine spiritual self-commu- 
nications to the spirit of man. 

That the divine self-communication to man should be in the 
form of an historic process, is also an inseparable conclusion 
from the biblical idea of God. The words of God to man have 
not all been spoken at one time, or through one great prophet 
who was alone favored with divine communications. There are 
many words from many messengers, for God has spoken in 
sundry times and measures. He has spoken a word in season 
to man, through many inspired minds. The idea of time, and 
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the opportunities of a long historic process, are necessary to 
the construction of a collection of divine words which shall 
correspond to the biblical idea of God. In the Bible, the God 
of any one generation is recognized as the God of the fathers 
also: he who spoke by all the prophets in their line from 
Moses, or from Abraham, onward, spoke in the latter days by 
Jesus also. The divine self-revelation, according to the biblical 
idea of God, requires a process of history; it must come by 
instalments, so to speak. It must take man in the condition 
in which he is found, and by one communication of life, and 
revelation of truth, prepare him for another. This process of 
divine self-revelation and self-communication is necessary from 
the very nature of God, of man, and of both God and man in 
their relations. Such a record or storehouse of the divine 
words which have reached man in this historic process of rev- 
elation, as well as of the historic facts concerning the revela- 
tion, does the Bible show itself to be. The Bible thus far, 
then, accords with what we should expect of it on the ground 
of its own idea of God. Its varied historical character, and 
even its fragmentary and piecemeal way of giving us the rec- 
ord, are not inconsistent with what we ought to expect in a 
collection of words from God. But the unity of the process 
of history which it records, and the organism of moral and 
religious ideas which it displays, can be accounted for only by 
ascribing them to some organizing spiritual power. 

We find, then, a strong positive proof for the divine origin 
and nature of the Bible, in the manner of its relation to the 
personality of God regarded as the co-ordinating force in human 
history. There are in the Bible many results of separate divine 
communications, many words from God, but there is also in it 
an organic construction and arrangement of these communica- 
tions, —a Word of God. The completest enumeration of the 
secondary causes which is possible, or conceivable, does not 
wholly account for such a fact as this. The Bible as a whole 
demands and receives —as the chapter on the Canon and the 
various chapters upon the history of Sacred Scripture have 
already shown —an explanation beyond the separate explana- 
tions for its separate parts. This explanation is found only in 
the idea of a Divine Spirit who communicates the one Word 
of God to men through all the separate communications. ‘The 
idea needed to explain the history is that of an organizing force 
which acts upon all the elements that enter into this organism 
of divine words to men. 
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To state the same argument in slightly different terms: We 
reason from that which evinces any final purpose, back to the 
final purpose itself. We reason from this wonderful and com- 
plex organism of spiritual kind, back to its spiritual source. 
In the Bible we find embodied a certain system of related 
moral and religious truths and facts. Many of these truths 
and facts claim, and all of them in some degree suggest, a 
divine purpose to be served by them, a divine energy as their 
source. Considered all together in their relations, they com- 
prise that system of related facts and truths which we call the 
religion (objective) of the Old Testament and the religion of 
Christ. The facts are themselves to be accounted for in part 
by assigning them to their secondary causes, but in part they 
suggest or require a supernatural cause. The truths may be 
in part ascribed to the ordinary judgment of men, or to the 
insight of extraordinary minds; but in part they also, and more 
strongly, suggest and require a supernatural cause. The super- 
natural cause for the existence of these ideas and truths is to 
be found only in God, who reveals and communicates himself 
to men. But these facts and truths are given to us on record, 
—and that not in one product of one author, but as the growth 
and workmanship of many hands and minds. In their collec- 
tive and organic existence, they require a sufficient cause, for 
as an organism they suggest a higher and more manifest final 
purpose than belongs to any individuals among them all. But 
when we compare this collection of books, considered as having 
originated in a complex process of history and yet as bringing 
to us the words of God, with the idea of the Divine Spirit who 
communicates the things of God in a process of history to man, 
then we discover its sufficient cause. The same One who has 
spoken to men in sundry times and manners has been the 
author of that wonderful complex of writings which contains 
the record of so many of his words. 

But in what manner has this Divine Spirit been the author 
of the Bible? In the present connection we can only say, By 
acting as the preserving and co-ordinating force in the history 
of its separate or collected parts. And more precisely than 
this, as to the manner of his authorship, we may leave the 
history of the Bible to speak for itself. This history we have 
already examined in detail. It is not a valueless persuasion, 
however, that the conception of a collection of sacred writings, 
which shall preserve and present in organic relations certain 
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important communications of God to man, agrees precisely with 
the truest biblical and highest philosophical idea of God. A 
revelation in and through an historic growth of many writings, 
into a symmetrical whole, is eminently consonant with the di- 
Vine activities in history. 

But most important of all it is to observe, that the biblical 
idea of God as the Redeemer gives us the central truth from 
which to deduce a certain valid conception of the Bible. For 
the biblical writings contain, as the very heart and vital spring 
of all that can be claimed for them, the record of those facts 
and truths which especially enter into the history of redemp- 
tion. God reveals himself, and communicates his own knowl- 
edge and moral life, in order that he may redeem man. It is 
this idea of God as disposing the events of history, inaugu- 
rating the pedagogy of the law, sending his messengers the 
prophets, appearing in the person of his Son, founding by the ~ 
apostles the Christian Church, —and all in order that man may 
be redeemed, — which constitutes the group of features most 
distinctive of the biblical revelation. We cannot, then, accept 
the idea of God which is most distinctive of Old-Testament reli- 
gion and of Christianity alike, and which unites both covenants 
under the higher unity of one divine course of history and of 
one divine plan, without giving the central, determining, organ- 
izing place to the idea of redemption. The divine self-revela- 
tion and self-communication to man is a means to the end of 
the redemption of man. The historical course of revelation 
and inspiration is a course of redeeming action. For, according 
to Sacred Scripture, God must be made known in history as 
the Redeemer of man. 

We cannot, therefore, regard the problem of Sacred Scrip- 
ture as though we had no knowledge of God as the Redeemer 
of man. On the contrary, we must regard that problem in the 
fullest light of this most inestimable knowledge. We began 
our work of induction by declaring that neither the claims nor 
the phenomena of the Bible could retain their highest human 
interest, or make their most imperative demands for considera- 
tion, except as regarded in the light of the personality of Jesus 
Christ. It is the idea of God as the Redeemer of man by Christ 
which glorifies the Bible. Without the glorifying which comes 
from this idea and this personality, the claims and phenomena 
of the Bible excite only the interest which belongs to ordinary 
archeological research. To be sure, the Bible would remain 
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much the most interesting of human productions, even if it bore 
no distinctive relations to the kingdom of redemption in Christ, 
— even, in fact, if there were no such kingdom of redemption. 
But its claims and phenomena obtrude themselves with the 
obvious conviction that they do concern this great divine king- 
dom. And if we accept, in any valid manner or fair degree, 
the idea of God which they present, we cannot refuse to regard 
them in the light in which they offer themselves. We must 
regard the biblical claims and the biblical phenomena in the 
light of their own great idea. If we reject the idea of God as 
a Redeemer, we, of course, also deny the validity of the claims, 
and the sufficiency of the phenomena. The biblical idea of God 
and the corresponding idea of the Bible stand and fall together. 
But to accept the idea of God as the Redeemer of man by Jesus 
Christ is, in itself and by way of necessary consequence, to 
ascribe certain important characteristics to the Bible in its 
relations to this Redeemer. 

What consequences, then, that may be applied to our con- 
ception of the Bible, follow from the biblical idea of God as the 
Redeemer? Such consequences, it may be replied, as justify the 
most important claims and account for the most remarkable 
phenomena of the Bible. For, from its very idea of God as a 
Redeemer, we may conclude that the Bible contains the record 
of those facts and ideas which enter into the kingdom of 
redemption through Christ. The idea of God is that of a 
divine personality becoming active in a course of history in 
order that man may be redeemed; the idea of a Bible is that 
of a valid and sufficient record of the course of these activities. 
The activities consist in certain great deeds of God which have 
entered into the course of human history, and have made it so 
largely a history of the redemptive process; they consist in 
certain great ideas which have shaped the redemptive process, 
and have realized themselves in the minds of men, they consist 
in certain impartations of divine ethical and spiritual life which, 
beginning in the spiritual life of individuals, have entered into 
the life of the race. Here in the Bible is the narrative of these 
deeds, the storehouse of these ideas, the exhibition of these im- 
partations of spiritual life. They are all given as elements of 
the historic process of divine redemption. But the Bible is 
somewhat more to the Church than the record of the past divine 
activities in redemption: it is an instrumentum fider et gratiae, 
a means of redemption. This collection of books, including 
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the history of redemption, and containing certain means for 
the practical accomplishment of redemption, corresponds to the 
idea of God as Redeemer. The Bible is related to God under 
the idea of redemption. It is, therefore, related to him and 
connected with his activities under the highest idea conceivable 
in such a case. For the highest attributes and noblest spiritu- 
ality of the Divine Being are exercised and exhibited in his 
work of redemption: of that work, both as history and means, 
the Bible is an integral part. 

In the case of this last inference, as in the case of all the 
preceding inferences, we must confine the argument within 
the limits which belong to it. The biblical idea of God as the 
Redeemer justifies our ascription to the Divine Spirit of that 
Word of God which is both the record and the means of the 
redemptive process. It does not, however, inform us just how 
far the history of this process will be subject to the conditions 
which belong to all other human history; it does not enable us 
to discriminate the precise degrees of perfection which this 
means of a continuous process of redemption will attain. His- 
torical and critical science must fix the former class of limits; 
experience in the use of the Bible, the latter. That the Bible 
does in fact bring us the sufficiently complete and valid history 
of redemption, we have already concluded in the full view of 
historical and critical inquiry. That the Bible is the means of 
a continuous process of redemption, we shall show by an exami- 
nation of the experience of men in its use. It is important now 
simply to observe how complete is the correspondence between 
the biblical idea of God as the Redeemer, and that idea of the 
Bible which regards it as containing the sufficient record of 
the process of redemption in Christ, and as being the efficient 
means for continuing this process in the on-going life of the 
race. 

The origin and nature of Sacred Scripture may, then, within 
certain limits, be proved from the biblical idea of the divine 
personality under the terms of revelation, inspiration, and re- 
demption. The Bible is a revelation; it is the product of divine 
inspiration; it furnishes the history and means of redemption. 
In these conclusions, thus derived, the more strictly inductive 
doctrine of Sacred Scripture is confirmed and enlarged. To 
these conclusions the claims of the Bible directly point; these 
conclusions are also suggested by the phenomena when histori- 
cally and critically examined. The same conclusions are estab- 
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lished by their correspondence with the very idea of God, as 
we believe in him and know him. They have, then, the three- 
fold proof of correspondence with the claims, with the phenom- 
ena, and with the true idea of divine being and divine energy. 
But the inductive view of Sacred Scripture also reminds us of 
certain limits in the use of this proof which the phenomena 
require, and which the claims support. The predicates which 
connect the Bible with God under the terms of revelation, inspi- 
ration, and redemption, apply, in their true import, to only so 
much of the Bible as may be identified with the Word of God. 
The Word of God, which is scripturally fixed in the biblical 
books, is a divine revelation, is given by inspiration, and is the 
history and instrument of divine redemption. 

It is not necessary to refer to other of the relations which 
exist between the different attributes of the divine personality 
and the true conception of the Bible. Such relations are all 
comprised in the idea of God as a self-revealing, self-communi- 
cating, and redeeming God. With what skill has God wrought, 
in history and human consciousness, upon both the form and 
contents of his word to men! How has his fidelity effected, 
not only the fulfilment of the promises which his grace had 
made, but also the record of both promises and their fulfilment, 
in order that men might take knowledge of this fidelity to the 
end of time! What variety of qualities, uses, means, and work- 
men has he caused to co-operate, in order that his communi- 
cations of himself in many words to many generations might 
result in the one divine word! And how do all his activities, 
and all the results of them all, appear as one effluence from 
their common source in his grace! To the grace of God, the 
Word of God is due: that Word is the product of his self- 
communication in grace. 

In considering further the nature of revelation, and the 
doctrine of Sacred Scripture as containing a revelation, we 
shall need constantly to keep in mind the foregoing funda- 
mental relations which have been shown to exist between the 
predicates of the Bible and the personality of God. 


COA PT trie was 
REVELATION. 


ONE of the most important changes of modern theology, in 
respect to its entire manner of viewing the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture, consists in the complete reversal of that order of 
importance which formerly maintained itself between the ideas 
of revelation and inspiration. To use again the words of 
Kahnis: “the fundamental fault of the old theory lies in this, 
that inspiration absorbs revelation.” The completeness of this 
reversal is in a large measure due to the influence of Schleier- 
macher, who, while he instituted a new era in theology by 
expanding and correcting the ideas of his time as to that ob- 
jective process known as divine revelation, and as to its subjec- 
tive correlate known as faith, rejected utterly the current ideas 
of the inspiration of the Bible. In his opinion, revelation is 
to be thought of as identical with the whole existence of 
Christ; but the conception of inspiration has no applicability 
to Christ, and in Christianity itself is of quite subordinate 
significance.} 

But the “fundamental fault of the old theory” did not 
consist merely in the order of the relation which it assumed 
between revelation and the inspiration of Sacred Scripture. 
Its fault was more fundamental than this. Its fault consisted 
in wrong conceptions of the nature of both revelation and 
inspiration, and especially in inadequate and unbiblical con- 
ceptions of the former. It involved also certain largely wrong 
conceptions as to the nature of Christianity, and as to those 
conditions of knowing God, and of being saved, which Chris- 
tianity propounds. In what respects the conceptions of the 
old orthodoxy were incomplete and erroneous, will appear as 
we compare them with the true conceptions. But we are, in 
the present day, quite as unable to reject either revelation or 
inspiration, and still frame for ourselves a satisfactory doctena 


1 Der Christliche Glaube, Berlin, 1821, I. pp. 97 ff. 
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of Sacred Scripture, as were the men of former generations. 
The summary treatment which Schleiermacher gave to the idea 
of the inspiration of the Bible can no more be approved, than 
the inadequate treatment given by the old orthodoxy to the 
idea of revelation. We must, however, at once and firmly 
assume the modern point of view. The conception of revela- 
tion is the more primary, comprehensive, and controlling, of 
the two conceptions. It is the conception with which the 
Bible itself begins, and which it carries all the way through 
its course in giving an account of the truth it teaches, as well 
as indirectly of its own origin and nature. On the other hand, 
the conception which the old orthodoxy assumed to be covered 
by the term “inspiration” has no good warrant in the Bible at 
all. And yet the conception of revelation involves that of 
inspiration: the fact of revelation is in part conditioned on the 
fact of inspiration. Since, however, both the conception and 
the fact of revelation is the more fundamental and controlling 
of the two, we begin with it. The analysis of revelation will 
then lead us to consider inspiration as also a necessary factor 
in that complex of divine forces from which the Bible, as a 
concrete reality, has proceeded. 

We are, then, to consider the possibility, the necessity, the 
nature, the final purpose, the criteria, and the stages, of bibli- 
cal revelation. And, after we have thus examined the predi- 
cates of this revelation, we shall be in position to consider, also, 
in what manner, and to what extent, these predicates can be 
applied to the Bible. ‘For the Bible is not, primarily consid. 
ered, a revelation, or the revelation: it is rather a record of the 
revelation. It is, however, entitled to be called —by the same 
appropriate transition of terms which we use in other relations 
—a revelation; it has become, by the very necessities of all 
historic development, the revelation, to the Church and to the 
world, of the divine action in redemption. It has become a 
revelation on account of the fact that it contains, and brings to 
successive generations, the Word of God in redemption. 

The true method of investigating the nature of biblical reve- 
lation has already been in general defined. ‘The reality of the 
idea must be made clear in the light of an historical process. 
We cannot determine what the precise contents of divine self- 
revelation must he, by following solely any light of reason, ethi- 
cal or speculative. We cannot construct, a priori, the process 
of history to which God is bound to confine himself in his own 
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free self-communications; nor can we deduce from a few ideas 
of morals and religion all the forms and limitations of the divine 
action in redemption. But, on the other hand, we are not 
obliged to regard all the claims of any alleged revelation in a 
purely empirical fashion. Any single transaction in its setting 
of history, or any course of historic development, which lays 
claim to the predicates of a divine self-revelation, can be tested 
in the light of a rational idea. But, with respect to its conclu- 
sions touching the nature of divine self-revelation, the human 
reason, when exercised upon contents of moral or religious 
verity, itself undergoes a process of development. Reason can 
learn from the history of ethics and positive religion what is 
the true nature of divine self-revelation. But moral reason can 
also furnish the criteria by which to judge the claims put forth 
by any positive religion to give a new and improved ethical 
conception of God and of his government. The religious, and 
especially the Christian, consciousness furnishes the tests of 
those great ideas and ideal facts to which consciousness an- 
swers, and upon which, as furnishing its contents, it is itself 
founded. The biblical revelation, then, offers itself as a divine 
process in history to be considered by the moral and religious | 
consciousness of mankind. But this revelation has had much 
to do with shaping the form of that consciousness to which it 
offers itself. To dsk one to judge of the claims of the biblical 
revelation, as though one’s judgment were not influenced by 
the very revelation which is to be judged, is to ask one to make 
of one’s self a heathen in order the better to appreciate Chris- 
tianity. 

For the work of considering the historical process of biblical 
revelation — its nature and its claims— in the light. of that idea 
of revelation which is itself largely the product of this process, 
much material has already been accumulated. Indeed, to a 
considerable extent the work has been essentially accomplished. 
The claims of the Bible as to the nature of the revelation 
which it records have been examined; the true philosophical 
and biblical ideas of the natural, the supernatural, and the 
relations of natural and supernatural, have been set forth; the 
meaning of the miracle as a factor in biblical revelation has 
been explained; and, finally, the more general relations which 
exist between the doctrine of Sacred Scripture and the biblical 
idea of the divine personality, as self-revealing and self-com-. 
municating, have been briefly pointed out. We are thus saved 
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the necessity of retracing in detail a great region of argument 
and thought: we may confine our discussion to an orderly and 
expanded statement of truths, in which our past conclusions 
will be assumed as valid bases of proof. 

The abstract possibility of a divine self-revelation cannot be 
denied without involving the denial of the real being and most 
demonstrable attributes of God. For not only the possibility, 
or—to use these distinctions as defined by Kahnis!— ‘“ the 
ideal unity of cause and effect,” but also the actuality (‘the 
real unity of cause and effect’’) and the necessity (“the real 
unity as deduced from the concept”’) of revelation are involved 
in the true idea of God. To deny this possibility is, then, to 
reject the true idea of God. To deny the actuality of revela- 
tion is to deny the fact that religion has any objective validity 
and ground; to deny the necessity of revelation is to make the 
human consciousness, when exercised in moral and religious 
matters, its own source and object and ground. For, as it has 
come to be acknowledged, not only by all genuine theology, 
but also by all genuine and theistic philosophy, all knowledge 
of God rests on revelation, and: without revelation there can be 
no religion at all. 

The proof of the foregoing general statement lies in the very 
nature of religion, in the valid claims which the study of com- 
parative religion shows us to have been put forth in all ages, 
by all forms of ethnic and positive religions, in the testimony 
of the moral and religious self-consciousness, and in the con- 
sonance of the statement with the biblical admissions and 
claims. In order that religion may exist, it is necessary that 
the soul of man should pierce the shell of second causes, — of 
the forces of nature and the individual spiritual forces which 
surround him,—and should reach beyond into the supernat- 
ural, the personal First Cause. The discernment of the great 
truth, that, besides the various somewhats with which human 
energy has to do, there is a far greater somewhat which is a 
Some One, is the primal element of knowledge in religion. 
But this element of knowledge is not given to man simply as 
the conclusion of his own intellectual striving; it comes to him. 
in answer to the yearnings of religious feeling, and as a discov- 
ery which is either borne along by traditional teaching, or born 
of reflection in some moment of insight within the soul. The 
vague and indefinite sense of longing, and the equally vague 

1 Dogmatik, I. p. 201. 
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and indefinite sense of dependence upon, and of relations to, 
some outside reality, do not serve of themselves, however, to 
give us the sufficient content for religious faith. They may 
serve as the impulse toward that which we call religion; they 
may even themselves properly be called religious; but they do 
not constitute religion in the full and proper meaning of the 
word. For the existence of religion, there is necessary the 
apprehension of a spiritual power which is not recognized as 
the natural product of human imagining, but as a being with 
attributes requiring from man his faith, obedience, and love. 
In the view of the consistent theist, this conception of such a 
being is itself a product of divine self-revelation. Atheism 
may consistently aver that all religions, Judaism and Christian- 
ity included, are only differing forms of superstition; Deism 
may deny that any one form of revelation can really possess 
those supernatural characteristics which all these religions, in 
fact, claim for themselves; Pantheism may assert that there 
is no substantial and personal distinction between the object 
and subject of revelation. But according to the theistic con- 
ception of God and his relations to the world, religion, which 
involves real relations of fear, faith, obedience, and love, be- 
tween the absolute personality and the personality of man, 
cannot exist without revelation. The Divine must come forth 
from the unknown, from that which he is in himself, in order 
to make himself known, in order to reveal himself to man. 
The truth has been recognized, from the beginnings of re- 
corded human thought, that man can know God only through 
his own self-revealing activity. It is true that the conclusions 
of the modern science of comparative religion do not favor the 
same account of the origin and growth of the idea of God in 
the human consciousness which was formerly given. But this 
fact is a proof, not that we must abandon the idea of a divine 
self-revelation as co-extensive with all religion, but only that 
we must change our conception of the method of God in the 
process of his self-revealing. For, suppose that we consider 
how the idea of God and his relations to man unfolds itself in 
the moral and religious consciousness; we still need to believe 
that God, as making himself known in this process, is himself 
the real cause and ground of the process. And if we compli- 
cate our account of religion by showing how nature and lan- 
guage excite and foster and guide this process, we only furnish 
additional proofs as to the manner in which the whole process 
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is to be referred back to God. But just as soon as religion, in 
the full and real sense of the word, exists, there exist, as its 
condition, the relations of fear, faith, obedience, love, toward 
one who is made known as the object of religion. So that, if 
religion could by any possibility arise as the result of a course 
of reasoning, as soon as it arose, the idea of a communication 
of some kind with the object of religion would still belong to 
its very essence. Given a conception of God, to him who holds 
this conception the further conception of revelation is a part 
of the conception of God. And, moreover, the study of the 
history of religion convinces us that the conception of revela- 
tion, which in some form we find existing everywhere, involves 
in some sort the fact of revelation.! According to Weisse,? the 
idea of origin from a specific divine revelation belongs to all 
ethnic religions, in that they all require some reason outside 
of themselves why they should differ specifically from other 
religions. The specific content of religion is regarded as due 
in each case to some activity of God, or of the gods. But this 
can be so only because there is no historical religion that is 
without the conception of divine revelation in some one of its 
forms. 

That the moral and religious life of man bears its testimony 
to the same great truth follows, as a matter of course, from 
the facts mentioned above. So clear and decided, indeed, is 
this testimony, that philosophy is tempted to refer the entire 
origin of the idea of revelation to its merely subjective sources. 
But this would be to deny the objective existence of the law 
in a lawgiver, because our human apprehension of the law 
within ourselves is clear and indubitable; or to resolve into 
mere imaginings and conceivings those apprehensions of truth 
in which the objective reality is most unmistakably given or 
implied. 

The Bible never once raises the question, whether there can 
be religion without divine self-revelation; or whether man 
could know or believe in God without a divine activity in 
making God known to man. As we have already repeatedly 
had occasion to say: The factor of self-revelation is inseparable 
from the biblical idea of God. In those declarations which 
are the philosophic centre of the entire biblical development of 


1 Compare the opening statements of Fichte, Versuch einer Kritik aller Offen- 
barung, Konigsberg, 1793. 
2 Philosophische Dogmatik, Leipzig, 1855, I. p. 77. 
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the idea of the relations that exist between the divine and 
the created, God unrevealed is God unknown (John i. 1 f.). 
There must be a self-disclosure of God to man in order that 
man may know God: this self-disclosure is through (dé) the 
Logos, the Revealer. Creation, life, light, and the manifesta- 
tion of all moral and spiritual hght in Jesus Christ, are all 
parts of one divine self-revelation, mediated by the One who 
was in the beginning with God, and who was God. In the 
Hebrew Scriptures the idea that creation is a revelation under- 
lies the narrative of Genesis; the same idea is clearly expressed 
in Ps, viii. and xix., and is implied in Job xxviii. and xxxvili.— 
xli., and in Prov. viii. That this divine self-revelation in crea- 
tion has not been unavailing, we are assured by the declaration 
of Rom. i. 19 f. (76 yrwordv rod Peod pavepov éorw év adrots). History, 
too, is regarded by the Bible as divine revelation; its transac- 
tions are in order that man may know Jehovah is God (see 
Exod. :viii.. 10, ix. 14; 29; Hos) ii. 22 £5; Ezek. xxi. Gg eieaee 
xlix.) 23, lx. 16;) Job xxxiii. 16, xxxvi..10;-15 }) (Ps eve 
exxxvi.). And although moral reason cannot be regarded as 
‘an independent source of revelation, because it is revelation 
which furnishes this reason with content, moral reason is ney- 
ertheless, like nature, a medium of revelation: an objective 
reality makes itself known therein (see Rom. ii. 15, 76 ¢pyov rod 
VOLOVv yparrov ev Tals Kapdtats adTOV). 

But, furthermore, the possibility of an historic self-revelation 
of God as Redeemer can be denied only upon the same grounds 
upon which men deny the reality of the supernatural, or oppose 
to the true conception of biblical theism the abstractions of 
deism and pantheism, and the blank negative of atheism. But, 
on the other hand, the advocate of biblical revelation cannot 
logically contend for its claims, unless he also admit certain 
claims to the predicates of divine revelation which are put 
forth by all religion. The denial of the truth of the general 
nature of religion incapacitates any advocate for pleading the 
particular cause of his own religion. If we choose to consider 
the world and history and all the ethnic religions, apart from 
biblical revelation, as a closed circle of natural forces; or if we 
rigidly shut out all manifestation of the divine presence and 
love from the general development of the human race, then we 
can give no valid reason for not including any so-called special 
revelation under the terms of our general idea. We have no 
better reason for believing in God, as he makes himself known 
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by the historic process of redemption, than for believing in the 
supernatural as self-revealed by creation, history, and human 
moral reason. The highest form of revelation builds itself 
upon faith in a lower; it appeals to this faith in presenting 
itself as a revelation indeed. 

In brief: The answer to the question, whether there can be 
any revelation of God depends upon the idea of God and his 
relations to the world, according to which the answer is given; 
and this idea itself depends upon whether in fact such a reve- 
lation has been made. Reason must have some content, some 
idea of God, in order even to raise or answer the question as 
to the possibility of revelation. But that idea itself is the 
result of revelation. The content of reason and the fact of 
revelation thus far reciprocally limit each other by their his- 
torical connections. But when we come to raise the further 
question, whether there can be such a specific revelation of 
God in an historic process of redemption as the Bible assumes 
to give the record of, we cannot answer this question as a 
question of abstract possibility. We must consider the proofs 
that it is so. Among these proofs the most important one is > 
this: Our idea of God has itself been so changed by this very 
revelation, that we cannot regard such a process of redemption 
as otherwise than most consentient with the idea. To declare 
in lofty a priori tones what God can or can not, must or must 
not do, is not consistent for the advocate of either a so-called 
natural, or a so-called revealed, religion. For religion can 
become natural only because God has revealed himself; and 
revealed religion, as it is given to us in the biblical records, 
is pre-eminently natural when viewed in the light of its own 
idea. 

Not only the possibility, but also the necessity, of revelation 
in the highest sense (that is, of the divine self-communication 
in the historic process of redemption) is apparent when we 
consider the true ideas of God, of man, and of the personal 
relations of the two. Both the conception and the reality of 
a divine self-revelation which shall reach the spiritual nature 
of man follow from the very idea of man as a divine spiritual 
creation. Of this thought, which Schleiermacher, Auberlen, 
and especially Fleiderer, with many other theologians, have so 
emphasized and expanded, too much can scarcely be made. 
Man, created in the image of God, made a spiritual personality, 
was made for personal communion with God, by receiving the 
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divine love and life, and by returning his free obedience and 
love. That “we are his offspring,” both the more general 
and the more special revelation of the nature and end of our 
creation affirms.1 The self-revelation and self-communication 
of God is, then, the birthright of man. And inasmuch as 
there can be no religion without revelation, but to live in rela- 
tions of faith, obedience, and love toward God is the great 
final purpose of man’s creation as a moral personality, the end 
of his creation cannot be reached without revelation. Per- 
petual self-communication of God to man’s spiritual nature, 
perpetual personal communion of man with God, and revelation 
which is the indispensable method and condition of both these, 
belong to the final purpose of that nature which we call dis- 
tinctively human, only in so far as it is godlike.” 

If sin had not come into existence, man’s need of divine 
self-revelation would have been the same in its essential impera- 
tiveness, although not the same in its direction and kind. But 
the necessity for revelation in the more special sense of the 
word —viz., for the self-communication of God which takes 
place in the historic process of redemption —lies in that need 
of man which arises through sin. If God do not reveal him- 
self as a Redeemer, no redemption can take place. The divine 
final purpose which is indicated in the fitness of man for com- 
munion with God will, then, so far as man is concerned, be 
defeated and lost. Without such a special revelation, in some 
way accomplished, man cannot know God as his Redeemer, 
cannot, therefore, believe in him as Redeemer: without such 
a revelation man cannot enjoy that moral and spiritual self- 
communication of God which zs redemption. Moreover, the 
fact of sin, and the consequent need of redemption, appear to 
require that the self-revelation of God, if it is to meet this fact 
and this need, must take the form of a spiritual and redeeming 
force which shall enter into history, and make God known and 
felt in history as the Redeemer of mankind. Such a divine self- 
revelation must be somewhat more than a communication of 
knowledge, and somewhat more than any momentary and inor- 
ganic exhibition of spiritual force. It must rather be an his- 
torie process in which the communication of knowledge con- 
cerning God as the Redeemer shall keep pace with the actual 


1 Compare Acts xvii. 28; and the remarks in Part II., chap. ii., upon the 
biblical doctrine of man. 
2 Compare Fleiderer, Die Religion, I. pp. 356 ff, 
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communication of his moral and spiritual life in redemption. 
A divine force, positive and historic, must make itself known 
and felt as the Divine Spirit, if sinful man is not to fail utterly 
of the end for which his ethical and spiritual nature shows him 
to have been created.1 

But the revelation in nature, history, and conscience, upon 
which the special biblical revelation finds itself resting, is not 
sufficient to meet the foregoing demands. The biblical revela- 
tion regards the more general revelation as insufficient; and 
in this estimate it does not unjustly depreciate such knowledge 
and faith as it has not itself directly conferred. The more 
general revelation does not avail to give to men the knowledge 
and faith of the true God as the Redeemer of Israel, and as 
the Saviour of all men through his revelation in Jesus Christ. 
The heathen and non-Christian world, even while in the enjoy- 
ment of the revelation of nature, history, and conscience, are 
without the true knowledge of God the Redeemer: they are 
without revelation in the higher meaning of the word (Gal. 
iv. 8, 9, rore wey odx ciddres Oeoy . . . viv O& yvovtes Oedv; Eph. il. 
2f.; 1 Pet. i. 21; compare John xvii. 8). But Christianity 
brings a revelation of redemption which actually realizes the 
final purpose of God’s creation of man (see Eph. iv. 24; Col. 
iii. 10). The necessity of such a divine work of self-revealing 
is equal to the truth that no mere education of some unused 
potency of the moral self-consciousness of man can constitute 
for itself a revelation of redemption. The culture of moral 
reason and the products of moral genius do not suffice to im- 
part this needed revelation to the race. An historic process of 
divine and personal self-communication is the necessary form 
of the revelation of redemption. For this reason the New 
Testament calls the highest truth of revelation a “mystery,” a 
something which must be revealed in order to be known: for 
the same reason it also makes the revealing of this truth to 
be conditioned upon the imparting of divine moral and spir- 
itual life (Rom. xi. 84 f.; 1 Cor. ii. 4f., 10; 2 Cor. x. 5 f.; 
Eph. iii. 3). 

In discussing the nature of biblical revelation, we may arrive 


1 Compare the following sentence from Beck, System der Christlichen Lehre, 
p. 115: ‘‘ Den historischen und positiven Irreligionen stellt die Offenbarung sich 
durch eigene Lehr- und Lebens-Administration als entwickelte Lehre und Ge- 
schichte entgegen, als historisch positive Wahrheits-Religion, in welcher die Wahr- 
heit sich ausbildet zur Wirklichkeit, und die Wirklichkeit hineingebildet wird in 
die Wahrheit, wo geschichtliche Gottlebendigkeit und gottlebendige Geschichte, 
positive Gottesfreiheit und gottlichfreie Positivitét einander durchdringen.” 
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at essentially the same conclusions by at least three different 
methods of procedure. (1) We may start from the idea of 
revelation in general, and note one by one those added charac- 
teristics which belong to the idea of such a special revelation as 
that which the Bible claims to contain. (2) Again, we may 
consider, in more purely analytic manner, the different factors 
which can be seen to have entered into the process and product 
of biblical revelation; with such factors, so far as they are 
important to our case, our analysis of the contents of the Bible 
has already made us familar. (8) Yet again, we may consider 
the more direct testimony of the Bible itself to the character- 
istics, and especially to the final purpose, of that revelation 
which it contains. If these three methods bring us to essen- 
tially the same conclusions regarding the nature of that special 
form of revelation which we call biblical, we can hold such 
conclusions with a proportionally strong confidence. This con- 
fidence, moreover, is much strengthened when we consider also 
how consentient with a true and ennobling idea of God is the 
true idea of biblical revelation, and how indispensable to a 
right understanding of the undoubted facts of moral and reli- 
gious experience in the use of the Bible. 

The idea of the supernatural is the idea with which to begin 
in our effort to construct a true and inclusive conception of the 
specific revelation of the Bible. ‘“Supernaturalness is,” as says 
Rothe,! ‘the characteristic mark of revelation.” The recogni- 
tion of the supernatural, and the activity of the supernatural, 
stand as effect and cause in every form of so-called revelation. 
God makes himself known as God whenever he reveals himself 
toman. The thought of a divine activity which makes God — 
his being and his activities — known to men, belongs to all the 
moral and religious uses of the words for revelation.2 But 
all these words also suggest a contrast between that condition 
of the human mind toward the supernatural which follows, and 
that which precedes, the activity of God in revelation. Before 
revelation there was darkness, lack of knowledge and insight: 
a veil hung between the human subject and the divine object. 
But after seelatiott and.as the effect in which the very essence 
of revelation consists, there is light, new knowledge, and in- 

1 Zur Dogmatik, p. 75. 

2 193, to make naked or to uncover, as the ear by removing the locks in order 
to whisper a secret; amoxadurtew, amoxadulis, davepovv, havepwats, yywpiCerv, emiparveras 


compare Eph. iii. 3-5; Rom. xvi. 25 f.; 1 Pet. v. 1,4; and Rom.i. oe Ta adpata avTouv 
amo KTiDEWS KOgMOU Tots TOLMMaCLV vooumeva kaboparat. 
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sight; the veil has been lifted or carried away. The supernat-— 
uralness which is the characteristic mark of revelation belongs 
to all its forms: God as the supernatural makes himself to be 
known, whether the revelation be through creation or history 
or conscience. In nature, considered apart from the supernat- 
ural presence which interpenetrates it and makes it a manifes- 
tation of God, there is no revelation possible; nor in history 
and the human soul when regarded as isolated from the in- 
dwelling divine activity. Revelation is, then, a species of the 
supernatural; it is the supernatural making itself known, as 
supernatural, to man. 

But we are far indeed from being able to regard revelation, 
whether as an activity or as a product, from the purely super- 
naturalistic point of view. We have already seen,! that only 
the original production of the substances, forces, and laws of the 
primordial universe, only creation proper, can be regarded as 
absolutely supernatural. When once creation has taken place, 
God has conditioned all his subsequent relations to creation by 
the terms of this original act. What is true in this regard of 
all the supernatural is, of course, true of that special form of 
the supernatural which we call revelation. For God to make 
himself known, implies a finite personality to whom he makes 
himself known, and a manner, process, and purpose in his self- 
revealing. But to say this is to imply conditions under which 
revelation must take place in order that it may take place at 
all. The nature of that finite personality to which and within 
which the revelation takes place will necessarily give condi- 
tions to the nature and characteristics of the revelation. Such 
a so-called necessity does not limit the absolute free-will of 
God; because this same free-will, in the creation of such a finite 
personality, has freely limited itself. But to human thought, 
the necessity that the divine self-revelation shall be adapted 
to the nature and needs and destiny of man is as absolute as 
the necessity that there should be a revelation at all, in order 
that man may know and obey and love God. 

Moreover, if God is to be made known to man, he must be 
made known in some particular manner, and by some particular 
means. It has already been proved that even the conception 
of a miracle which is mediated in no manner whatever is a 
useless and absurd conception; and so is the conception of 
a revelation mediated in no manner whatever. The attempt to 


1 Part I. pp. 239 £., 289 f., 295 £. 
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form such a conception of revelation involves the mind in self- 
contradictions. It is, to be sure, possible to conceive of God 
as coming into immediate relations with an individual finite 
soul for the communication of truth: in what meaning of the 
term “immediate” such communication may take place through 
inspiration, will be considered in the proper place. But, if 
this so-called immediate divine self-communication is to reach 
more souls than the one to whom it is originally made, it 
must reach them through the medium of that soul. One hu- 
man person cannot communicate the revealed truth to another 
human person, except by the means of spoken and written 
language, or other signs. It remains impossible, moreover, to 
conceive how the original divine communication to the indi- 
vidual can take place in an absolutely supernatural fashion. 
Some account must be taken of the individual characteristics 
of the person with whom communication is had. The truth 
communicated, if it is to be clearly conceived by that person, 
must somehow take the form of language; for only that to 
which some form in language can be given is worthy of being 
spoken of, in any true sense of the words, as clearly known. 
And if we look upon the revelation as taking place through 
inspiration, then inspiration, or a certain changed condition of 
the individual soul, is regarded as the medium of the divine 
self-communication. 

Pre-eminently indispensable as a condition of all divine self- 
revelation it is, that there shall be a process of revelation. 
Otherwise we must limit revelation to the meagreness of a sin- 
gle self-impartation of God, or diffuse it over many unconnected 
and independent acts of such impartation. But the race, even 
if it were in uninterrupted and full communion with God, could 
not profit by this communion — could not indeed, as a race, be 
the recipient of the divine self-revelation — without a process 
of self-revealing. A race, sinful and needing to be redeemed in 
the very springs and currents of its organic life, can be reached 
only by a long and organic process of divine self-imparting. In 
other words: there can be no revelation without history; there 
can be no revelation of redemption without a history which is 
a redemptive process. Still further: such an historic process 
must have relation to the end of revelation; the final purpose 
gives conditions to the nature of the revelation itself. God 
will so reveal himself—so communicate of himself to man in 
an historic process of revelation—as to attain the end which 
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he has in view. And since this end is the end of man’s crea- 
tion, —an end which on account of sin has become the special 
end of redemption, — revelation will carry along with itself all 
that is necessary to attain that end. Inspiration, miracle, law, 
prophecy, history, discipline and training, inflow of new ideas 
and of ever-new ethical and spiritual life, — all that revelation 
needs in order to the divine end, — will be made the conditions 
and factors of the process of revelation. 

The necessity of admitting into our idea of revelation both 
that which is new and immediately divine and that which is 
mediate and historical, and of combining both classes of ele- 
ments in the one true idea, was felt and honored by Schleier- 
macher. In view of the same necessity does Dorner! declare: 
* By absolute supernaturalism, revelation and religion itself, as 
well as all certainty of the divinity of revelation, would be 
annulled.” To those who, like Mr. Greg CII. p. 174), would 
regard all the most striking truths of revelation as only an 
anticipation of science, we may oppose such facts as that 
which Weisse (I. p. 85) asserts; viz., that, as in the case of all 
heathen peoples, so in the case of Israel, the people have not 
constructed their religion, but their religion has constructed 
them. But to those who regard biblical revelation as absolute 
supernaturalism, and all other religion as purely natural, we 
may oppose the very idea of revelation, as well as all the claims 
which the Bible makes for itself. 

From the above-mentioned two sets of elements (with an 
apology for the abstract and awkward character of the phrase- 
ology, we will call the two the supernaturalness and the histori- 
cal conditionateness of revelation) we may deduce all those four 
characteristics of a true revelation to which Dorner (I. p. 572 f.) 
refers. These four characteristics are originality, continuity, 
positiveness, and gradualness. By the characteristic of origi- 
nality, the supernaturalness of revelation is emphasized. A 
recognition of God, which on account of the newness of it, 
and also because of the impossibility of referring it to merely 
human activities of thought and conscience, has the marks of 
divine creative activity, has taken place in human history; it 
is a revelation. The content of revelation, as Ewald says,? must 
have something creative. Every conception of revelation, even 
the most shifting and thin in its contents, must make some 
effort to take this characteristic of originality duly into the 

1 Glaubenslehre, I. p. 573. 2 Lehre der Bibel von Gott, I. p. 31. 
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account.! A difficulty, of course, at once arises as to the nature 
of the causation which shall be assigned to the activity that 
results in making God known to man. In the most general 
sense of the word, every activity by which God makes him- 
self known to the thinking spirit of man is a revelation. Such 
an activity discloses God in new increments of knowledge which 
are produced by communion of God with the finite spirit. But 
new truth, such as is communicated in revelation, may be re- 
garded either as new to the individual, or new to the race. It 
is only those great religious truths which are new to the race 
that constitute the content of revelation in the special sense of 
the word. Only such truths possess the characteristic of origi- 
nality in the highest degree and truest meaning. 

But how shall we distinguish revelation from that kindred 
process from which, as Weisse truly declares (I. p. 78), it is 
most difficult to distinguish it? How shall we distinguish 
revelation from the notable intuitions and speculations of ethi- 
cal and practical genius? On such general principles of reli- 
gion as Weisse advocates, we have no means for making the 
required distinction; and, indeed, there are no means possible 
for making such a distinction clearly and cogently in the case 
of those who do not assume the right fundamental principles 
regarding the relations of nature and the supernatural. But 
by carrying out the fundamental principles which have already 
been established (Part II. chaps. ii. and iii.) regarding these 
relations, we can safely make the required distinction. The 
abiding presence of the supernatural in nature, as the preserver 
and the co-ordinating force of nature, is indeed necessary to 
account for nature and her process of development. But this 
abiding presence does not exclude the divine activity in nature 
of that more specifically creative form which we call the mir- 
acle. The abiding presence of the supernatural in human con- 
sciousness and in human history —as the object and source of 
religion, as the giver of moral and religious truth, light, and life, 
as the eternal and quickening Holy Spirit — must also be rec- 
ognized as necessary to account for all the ethical and spiritual 
facts of humanity. Indeed, this perpetual and universal pres- 
ence is a fundamental fact in the account to be rendered of the 


1 So Schleiermacher, in pantheistic terminology, calls ‘“‘jede ursprtingliche 
und neue Mittheilung des Weltalls und seines innersten Lebens” revelation; 
although Nitzsch accuses him, not unjustly, of abolishing as much as recognizing 
this element of originality (System der Christ], Lehre, p. 65), 
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special activities of biblical revelation. To such a fundamental 
fact the early Church Fathers allude; to the testimony of hu- 
man consciousness as dependent upon this fact, they confidently 
appeal.t But this fundamental fact does not exclude the fur- 
ther fact of a special and more truly creative activity within 
certain definite fields of human consciousness and human his- 
tory. Such a special creative activity is exercised in bringing 
to the race, through prophetic and inspired souls, certain great 
and pre-eminently new moral and religious truths concerning 
the being and activities of God as the Redeemer. It is, then, 
to biblical revelation that the characteristic of originality pre- 
eminently belongs. 

The characteristic of continuity also belongs to all revelation, 
but pre-eminently to the biblical revelation. Inasmuch as the 
new truth — however and whencesoever it may come, and what- 
ever it may be — enters into a world that is already old, and 
is constantly growing older, such truth must place itself under 
the conditions of all human history. It must connect itself 
with an organism of truth: it must undergo an organic develop- 
ment. Each separate revelation, whether new only to the indi- 
vidual or also new to the race, comes into all the connections 
which belong to the individual in his position in the develop- 
ment of the race. And, other things being equal, that truth 
will become most truly a part of the process of divine self- 
revelation which reaches and influences the deepest and widest 
of these connections. Each part of a true process of revela- 
tion will be related, according to the steadfast divine plan, to 
every other part. The separate revelations will together con- 
stitute, in their historical connections, a revelation which is 
truly one. But of all the divine activities, those which are 
entitled to be called the highest and grandest may be regarded 
as forming one organic and universal revelation of redemption. 
This quality of continuity is, then, the direct result of such an 
activity of God in self-revelation as conforms to the conditions 
of history. By the characteristic of continuity, that of origi- 
nality is not destroyed: the latter is rather made of abiding use 
and value by the former. By this organic nature of revelation, 


1 Tertullian appeals to this testimonium animae naturaliter Christianae, Apol. 
pro Christ., 17; De test. animae, 1. And Cyprian declares: ‘‘haec est summa 
delicti nolle agnoscere quem ignorare non posses”’ (De idol. van., 9); compare 
Arnobius, Con. gent., lib. I. c. 33; Origen, Con. Cels., lib. VI. c. 3 (6 eds yap avrots 
TavTa, kar dca Karas A€AexTar éhavepwoev) ; Clemens Alexandr., Strom., libs.L Ges 
Compare an article by E. Graf, in Stud. u. Krit. 1859, p, 448 f. 
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as Pfleiderer avers (I. p. 865), the question of the older deists, 
like Tindal and Reimarus,— Why did not revelation at once 
follow the fall of man ?— is taken from their mouths. All his- 
tory is the result of two sets of factors, the divine and the finite, 
the natural and the supernatural. The history of redemption 
is not freed from the conditions of history. And revelation 
gains in force and efficiency according to the scope and depth 
of its characteristic of continuity. We call Christianity the 
universal religion, not only because its ideas are the true moral 
and religious universals which correspond to the thinking of 
all men, but especially because its foundations are laid in all 
human history, — yes, in the universe back of all actual human 
history. Moreover, its superstructure is to embrace all times 
and portions of the race in an historic kingdom of God. To 
biblical revelation, then, the characteristic of continuity pre- 
eminently belongs. 

The characteristics of positiveness and gradualness belong, of 
necessity, to revelation as a process in history. History requires 
positive institutions in which the ideas that form its forces and 
guides shall fix themselves, in order to be concretely known 
and felt. It is institutions which men really and perpetually 
know; it is by institutions that men are disciplined and 
moulded; it is in institutions that men embody the choicest 
results of their own feelings and thoughts. So does the divine 
self-revealing fix itself in positive forms. The law, with its con- 
crete enactments and definite requirements, the order of the 
prophets, with its periods of schools, and common stock of ideas 
and canon of writings; the Christian Church, an institution 
which has its acknowledged body of Sacred Scriptures, its defi- 
nite and concrete constitution and course of development in 
history, — these different positive institutions evince the dif- 
ferent forms of the positiveness which is characteristic of all 
biblical revelation. Moral and religious thought cannot be left 
in mid-air. If the word of God be regarded as whispered into 
the ear of the inspired prophet by the divine voice, while an 
invisible divine hand uncovers the organ of hearing, still the 
word must either perish as the voice dies away, or else fix itself 
in something concrete and definable. The particular form of 
fixing the truth may be either a legal enactment or a predic- 
tion, a sentence for consolation or a recorded event; but there 
must be some positive form. Moreover, since there is a process 
of history involved in all true revelation, such revelation is neces- 
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sarily marked by grades and stages of progress. There is no 
progress where the beginning is the equivalent of the end. 
The legal enactment may retire before the prophetic order, or 
the prophetic order before the legal enactment; and both may 
be dispensed with, when He in whom they have both found 
their fulfilment has come. : But we find proof for the claims 
of biblical revelation, both in the fact that it gives men some- 
thing definite to hear and to do, and also in the fact that the 
concrete command unfolds into the ideal elements of moral 
truth: only in this way can the conscience finally be set free 
from what is more concrete and formal, while remaining bound 
by the real intention of revelation. 

We are, therefore, to find the principal reasons for the special 
claims of biblical revelation, not so much in its unlikeness to 
all other forms of so-called revelation with respect to some 
one characteristic, as in the pre-eminent degree in which it 
exhibits every essential characteristic of a true revelation. In 
a perfectly unique fashion, and for a special clearly defined 
end, biblical revelation combines all the characteristics of true 
revelation. This one manifestation of God is specially and pre- 
eminently revelation, not because it is purely supernatural while 
other revelation is only natural; nor because it is not mediated 
and not truly historic, while other revelation is mediate and his- 
toric. It has, on the contrary, the marks of supernaturalness 
and historical quality in a high degree. It is, however, most 
clearly to be distinguished from all other claimants for the title, 
by its manifested and self-conscious end or goal. We call it 
revelation, pre-eminently, upon the principle that the name pre- 
eminently belongs to that which in the highest degree possesses 
the characteristics signified by the name (a potiort fit denomi- 
natio). 

The quantity and quality of the characteristics which render 
the revelation contained in the Bible special and unique are, 
therefore, not to be estimated by any one of the epithets which 
have been chosen to distinguish it. The distinctions of the 
old orthodoxy between immediate and mediate revelation, or 
between revelation and manifestation (revelatio mediata and rev- 
elatio immediata, revelatio and manifestatio), or external and 
internal revelation, are all both inadequate and invalid. And 
coming to opinions more recent, we cannot concur in conclu- 
sions like that of Fritzsche,! and define the immediate divine 


1 De revelationis notione biblica, Leipzig, 1828, p. 12. 
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activity as “that in which, as far as we understand, and in 
such manner that we cannot believe the contrary, there was 
plainly no place for auxiliaries and means;” for this would 
be to deny that immediate revelation is even conceivable. 
There has been no such immediate divine activity as that 
defined by Fritzsche, since the first act of creation proper. But 
on the other hand, to take the position of the old rationalism 
is to declare with Rohr,! that the term “ mediate” destroys the 
very conception established by the term “revelation.” In other 
words, the attempt to carry out the distinction between a purely 
immediate and a strictly mediate revelation logically leads to 
the conclusion, on the grounds of the combined arguinents 
of extreme rationalism and extreme supernaturalism, that no 
revelation at all is possible. 

Nor can the attempts of yet more modern writers, like Kah- 
nis, Rothe, and Ewald, to draw a clear and fixed line between 
immediate and mediate revelation, be deemed wholly success- 
ful. When Kahnis approves the older dogmatics, and defines 
revelation as “the immediate self-impartation of God to men 
through a mediator or prophet” (I. p. 664), — distinguishing 
mediate or general revelation, as “that which is mediated 
through the religious self-activity of men,” from immediate or 
special revelation, as that which ‘*comes by an immediate exer- 
tion of divine power (Kingreifen Gottes) in an extraordinary 
way upon men” (I. p. 201), he confuses the entire subject. For 
the revelation of the Bible is pre-eminently ‘mediated through 
the self-activity of men;” and, as Kahnis himself declares, pro- 
phetic revelation reaches the race only through the mediation 
of a prophet, whose “self-activity,”’ as all the phenomena of 
prophecy have already shown, accounts very largely for the 
contents of the truth which God is said immediately to impart. 
We would by no medhs deny the possibility of “an immediate 
exertion of divine power’ upon men, and of the communica- 
tion of truth from God the Person to man a person, “in an 
extraordinary way.’ But we cannot in this case use the word 
“immediate” so as to exclude the religious self-activity of the 
inspired personality. And, moreover, if we reserve the term 
“immediate” for such activity of God in revelation as takes 
place within the mind of the individual prophet, we must 
speak of the entire revelation of the Bible as mediate, so far as 
it reaches the race. But it is the excellence of its historical 


1 Briefe iiber den Rationalismus, pp. 19f. and 59. 
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elements, regarded as requiring and evincing God’s immediate 
agency, which makes the biblical revelation special and unique. 
A revelation which consisted merely of an extraordinary seizure 
of the mind of an individual here and there, would lack or- 
ganic unity and efficiency in manifesting and accomplishing the 
redemptive power of God. Nor is Rothe, after objecting (p. 59, 
note) to the definition of Kahnis, himself successful in estab- 
lishing such a distinction between immediate and mediate reve- 
lation as shall serve to define and exalt our conception of the 
revelation of the Bible. He is right in saying (p. 64), that 
“divine revelation is ethically mediated ;” and that revelation 
may be immediate (that is, directly referable to the divine 
causation), and yet~*mediated, as grounded upon something 
which has happened in the past, and which gives conditions to 
it. According to Rothe (pp. 68-70), manifestation, which is 
the external and objective side of revelation, and inspiration, 
which is its internal and subjective side, unite in such an in- 
separable unity as constitutes the actual revelation. But, as 
we have already seen (Part II. p. 296 f.), Rothe’s view of God’s 
manifestation of himself as involving miracles is not adjustable 
with the idea of a unity to sacred history. And besides this 
objection, we at once raise the inquiry, What is it which unites 
the external and the internal into this one actual revelation ? 
The uniting force must be the divine action in history, which 
is necessarily both mediate and immediate ; because it is God's 
activity, under the conditions, and through the forces, which 
he has himself shaped and immanently uses for the purpose of 
redemption. Of Ewald’s distinction (I. p. 24) between imme- 
diate and mediate revelation, —a distinction which makes the 
former differ from the latter, in that, in immediate revelation, 
a-more definite thought in the form of an actual utterance, or 
of a declaration where the relations of the divine thought are 
made clear, is communicated to men, — we may say, it is of no 
value whatever for our purpose, except with reference to one 
or two remote suggestions. 

The distinction between mediate and immediate revelation 
is, in fact, valuable and applicable only when men are disputing 
about the Bible under the older forms of the definition of its 
inspiration. If we suppose certain statements of truth to have 
been bestowed in toto upon minds purely passive and recipient, 
then we can contrast such a revelation, as absolutely immediate, 
with a supposable revelation which is only the result of man’s 
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unassisted spiritual activities. But such a contrast contradicts 
not only the true idea and undoubted facts of Sacred Scripture, 
but also the true ideas of religion and inspiration. With refer- 
ence to the Bible, it results in the baldest supernaturalism ; 
with reference to every thing else religious, it results in the 
baldest deism. In fine, our attitude toward the distinction 
between mediate and immediate revelation will necessarily be 
determined by our attitude toward the distinction between the 
natural and the supernatural. All religion involves revelation ; 
all revelation is referable to the immediate divine activity. 
But the revelation of the Bible is also mediated by a course of 
history: it is, therefore, largely referable to a great variety 
of causes. This variety of causes finds its unity in the historic 
process of redemption. God, the supernatural, is the agent 
and object of all revelation. But the revelation which the 
Bible records and contains is special and pre-eminent, because 
it includes in the fullest measure all the elements necessary to 
a true and effective divine self-revealing. It is immediate, 
because it is referable directly to the divine causation, and 
because it contains miracles and religious ideas imparted by 
inspiration; it is mediate, because it is an historical process, 
and because even its miracles are set in history, its inspirations 
mediated by the personal activity of inspired prophets and 
apostles. 

In this special revelation of the Bible, as in every form of 
manifesting the divine activity, there is the closest relation 
between the immediate and the mediate, or historical. In all 
revelation, whatever is in its origin ascribed to immediate in- 
spiration of God upon the individual becomes at the next step 
a matter of history, a means of accomplishing a divine purpose 
upon other individuals. Every product of revelation and inspi- 
ration, in order to exercise a permanent influence, must become 
a recorded fact in history. The miracle, in so far as it reveals 
God to a moral personality, must accomplish its revelation 
through the medium of eye and ear. If it become a means of 
revealing God to other moral personalities, it accomplishes this ~ 
through the eye-and-ear witness, or through the written record 
which is handed down from person to person, The contempla- 
tion of the ordinary phenomena of nature, if they are discerned 
as revealing the divine power and wisdom, may give rise to that 
which appears as a voice or vision directly from God. The 
truth spoken by such a voice, or seen in such a vision, may be 
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important religious truth: it may be new truth, and so act as 
a creative force,—not only for the individual but also for the 
race. It may be impossible to say precisely how much of any 
such new religious truth is to be ascribed to’divine revelation, 
how much to the natural activity of the powers of moral and 
religious intuition and reflection. But if the new truth is to 
be efficient as a moral and religious force upon the race, it 
must become fixed in history as a means of revelation. The 
same necessity cleaves to all the ideas of God which have come 
through Hebrew prophetic inspiration, as truly as to all the 
ideas of God which have come to men through the contempla- 
tion of nature. The process of revelation requires that the 
supernatural should become fixed in human history; that the 
immediate should pass over into the condition of a record or 
means of revelation. The supernatural is most fully revealed 
in that historic process which unites the individual miracles 
and individual prophetic words into an organic unity. 

There is no proof for the truth of Old-Testament religion 
superior to this, that this religion is the only one of the reli- 
gions of antiquity which exhibits the conception of an histori- 
cal and genetic process of revelation. All religion, ancient and 
modern, concerns itself with the idea of revelation. We cannot, 
then, distinguish Judaism from the other religions of antiquity 
by regarding it as the only avowed form of divine self-revela- 
tion. Nor is Judaism to be distinguished from other religions 
by its claims to miraculous manifestation. The parsimony of 
Judaism in this regard, rather than the extent of its claims, is 
noteworthy. That inspiration and inspired prophets have been 
vouchsafed to other nations than the Jews, Judaism itself did 
not refuse to believe, nor does Christian doctrine compel us to 
deny it. But nowhere in antiquity outside of Old-Testament 
religion do we find any worthy approach to the grand concep- 
tion of an historical development of divine revelation, of a wide 
and inclusive process in which God communicates himself to 
successive generations of men. And as the ideas of Judaism 
expand into those forms which are most nearly allied with the 
spirit of Christianity, a yet grander conception of revelation 
than that of ancient Judaism is brought before the mind. The 
historical process of divine self-revelation is crowned with the 
revelation of a personal Redeemer; the absolute revelation is 
made. The mystery which had been mediated by prophets, 
who, however, had not had revealed to them the full meaning 
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of that which they were revealing, is at last itself revealed. 
This final and absolute revelation is a person in whom the 
supernatural and the human most fully and perfectly unite. 
Jesus Christ is the revelation, the doxaAviis, of God the Re- 
deemer to the world at large (compare Rom. xvi. 25; Eph. i. 
9 £5 tii; 9ef. 3: 1:Cor. liz Ts) 1 Tim.[ii1. 706 5 2) Timi) dr aie 
11; Col. i. 26 f.). This biblical idea of a process of divine self- 
revelation, in which God and man and nature combine to one 
supreme end, cannot be accounted for otherwise than as the 
result of the actual process of which it is the idea. The bibli- 
cal idea of revelation is a gift of revelation: it is a proof of the 
reality of biblical revelation. As even Weisse declares (I. pp. 
76 ff.): although all historical religions are revelations in the 
general sense, only the religion of the Old and New Testaments 
can be called revelation in the narrower sense ; for the deyvel- 
opment of the contents of other religions is an obscuring of the 
truth, but that of the Bible alone is a real and progressive 
unfolding of the truth. 

The special and unique characteristics of biblical revelation 
may further be shown by answering the four questions, which 
—to adopt the convenient division of Kahnis (I. p. 201) —may 
be proposed to all claimants for the title of revelation. It is 
not true, however, as Kalnis asserts, that only the answer to the 
last of these four questions furnishes us the ground for classi- 
fying different revelations. Every revelation leads us to in- 
quire as to, (1) its agent (wer), (2) its subject (wem), (8) its 
object (was), and (4) its method or form (wie). In all reve- 
lation, a personality acting as an agent imparts some new 
knowledge to another personality, through some means, or in 
some form, of communication. The revealing agent, the one 
who reveals, in all divine revelation, is God. In the special 
revelation of the Bible, the agent of revelation is the inspiring 
and sanctifying Divine Spirit, —it is God regarded as the ener- 
gizing source of ethical and spiritual illumination and life; or 
it is the Logos, the Revealer, the Eternal Word. What special 
characteristics are imparted to biblical revelation by its ascrip- 
tion to God under such terms as those given aboye, it will be— 
necessary to inquire in the following chapters. For the biblical 
revelation does not answer the question, Who is it that re- 
veals? by responding simply, It is God. It answers this ques- 
tion in a special and unique manner: It is God as the Holy 
Spirit, or God as the Logos, who is regarded as the agent in the 
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biblical revelation. The object of all revelation is God, and 
God alone. The content of revelation is not, however, the 
knowledge of God as he is in himself, but as he stands related 
to the world, to the soul of man, and to the course of human 
history.. The manifestation of God in nature, whether miracu- 
lous or not, is not an impartation of the science of the physical 
universe, even as seen from the theosophic point of view: it is 
rather a declaration of the ethical and spiritual relations of God 
and man, and of the ethical and spiritual activities of God in 
mans behalf. We are not, however, to restrict the knowledge 
which is imparted by the revelation contained in the Bible, to 
revealed cognitions of God, after the manner of Rothe q. 61 f.). 
On the other hand, many of the cognitions which Rothe would 
speak of as only deduced from revealed knowledge are rather 
to be spoken of as themselves revealed. But the special and 
unique revelation of the Bible has its special and unique con- 
tent. The object of the biblical revelation is pre-eminently 
God as the Redeemer of man, and the activities of God in the 
historic process of redemption. The subject of revelation is 
man. It is to a human and finite personality that the self- 
revelation of God comes. This personality, regarded as the 
subject of revelation, furnishes certain of the conditions which 
are attached to all revelation. 

The method or form of revelation can be learned only by an 
actual study of the process of revelation. But, in addition to 
what has just been concluded, we may gather new information 
regarding the method of biblical revelation, by an analysis of 
the factors of revelation. ‘These factors are history, miracle, 
law, prediction, doctrine, and the God-man Jesus Christ. Into 
each one of these chief factors, both the supernatural and the 
historical enter in varying proportions; but in the last one of 
these factors, the supernatural and the historical are united in 
the fairest and fullest proportions. That the view of biblical 
revelation which looks upon it as containing, in inseparable 
union and wonderful proportions, all the above-mentioned fac- 
tors, corresponds with the claims and phenomena of Sacred 
Scripture, we must refer to the first volume for proof. But 
upon the conclusions formerly reached we may base the follow- 
ing brief statement of the relation of the factors to the particu- 
lar nature of the revelation itself. | 

The biblical history is not to be regarded simply as the 
record of an historic process of divine revelation. Objectively 
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considered, the history is a process of revelation; subjectively 
considered, it becomes a means of further revelation, and there- 
fore a revelation in the secondary meaning of the word. The 
history contained in the biblical books, when we have excluded 
unimportant fragments or portions of the whole, is to be 
considered as the history of a divine process of revelation in 
redemption. The process itself reveals what God is, and is 
doing, as the Redeemer of mankind. That all history con- 
tains the proofs of a supernatural source and guide of its own 
processes, and that all divine revelation must be historical, 
are fundamental truths. But from such fundamental truths it 
follows in particular, that the history of revelation is an integral 
part of revelation. It is not simply the different special mani- 
festations of God in miraculous occurrences, and the single 
communications of his truth to individuals, —regarded as added 
together to produce an effect, —which make up the sum-total 
of revelation. The manifestations and communications must be 
regarded in their connections and relations to one another and 
to the one end to be secured; viz., the redemption of man. 
The times and seasons and circumstances and changing effects 
must be taken into the account. ‘These times, seasons, circum- 
stances, and effects cause man to know God. They are them- 
selves arranged and used by God for the very purpose of making 
him known as the Redeemer of mankind. The history of the 
revelation of redemption is, then, an integral part of revelation 
itself; and this, not simply because miracles and inspired com- 
munications enter into the history, but also because the history 
itself, as a process, actually makes God the Redeemer known 
toman. So did the Jewish Church regard its own history as 
revealing God; so has the Christian Church regarded the bibli- 
cal history, and the history of the Church since the canon of 
the biblical books was closed, as revealing God. 

That miracle and prediction are factors in biblical revelation, 
no one who accepts that idea of revelation which runs through 
all the biblical books can for a moment doubt. Indeed, it is to 
the factors of miracle and prediction that the title “ revelation,” 
in the special and unique sense, has too often been restricted. 
The title cannot be thus restricted. But that these factors are 
valid elements of the divine revelation of redemption, the claims 
and phenomena of the Bible, as well as the true idea of revela- 
tion, concur in showing. It is for the miracle pre-eminently 
that Rothe reserves the title “manifestation.” Miracles are 
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revelation, according to Rothe, because they perform the office 
of revelation: they set forth with evidence in the world a new 
idea of God (p. 79). But that special idea of God which the 
miracles of Sacred Scripture, considered as forming a kind of 
organic unity, set forth with due evidence, is the idea of God 
as the Redeemer of his people and of all mankind. The same 
idea is that which, as we have already seen (Part II. chap. v.), 
is revealed by the predictive function of prophecy. Biblical 
prediction is a revelation of redemption, in the various phases 
and stages of the process which culminates in God’s Messiah, 
the Saviour of mankind. 

The fact that law forms so important an element in the 
complex of biblical revelation may be offered in evidence of 
the special and unique character of this revelation. The idea 
of righteousness demands its own pre-eminent position in any 
process of divine self-revelation. That God is righteous, and 
that he works out the issue of his redemption in righteousness, 
are thoughts which pervade and shape the entire Old-Testa- 
ment revelation. They are thoughts, which, in order to gain 
acceptance for themselves, need to be set in evidence before the 
world in the shape of concrete institutions and mighty divine 
deeds in history. For God must reveal himself to man as an 
object of obedience; the consummation and issue of divine self- 
revelation must be that man obeys God. It is the foregoing 
truth which gives Ewald his right to point out certain abiding 
relations between the word of God and the fear of God. In 
the lower and earlier conditions of sinful humanity, the divine 
righteousness begins the revelation of itself by placing before 
man a positive command which he must keep in the fear of God. 
The validity and value of the factor of law in the Old Testa- 
ment is not dependent upon the result of critical researches 
into the authorship of the particular laws, or written codices 
‘of laws, or upon a decision as to the correctness of the particu- 
lar claim of portions of the Mosaic Torah to have been spoken 
by Jehovah to Moses. Positive legal institutions, which came 
to the people as divine commands, were undoubtedly most 
important factors in the religious history of Israel. If the his- 
torical elements in the Mosaic Torah should be made so to cover 
the ground as to exclude the claim that most of its laws were 
given to Israel by inspiration of Moses, nevertheless we have 
not stripped the Torah of all its supernatural elements. We 
have not made the law to cease from being a factor in revela- 
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tion. If we can claim for the history of the process of revela- 
tion, that this history is a factor in revelation, we can certainly 
claim as much for the legal development contained in this his- 
tory. Moreover, Christ and the apostles found in the law ideal 
elements typically referring to Him who is the fulfilment of 
them all. The law is both pedagogic and predictive with refer- 
ence to Christ. How, then, can we regard it otherwise than as 
being, in its ideal elements and entire scope, a prime factor of 
the divine revelation in redemption ? 

In maintaining that doctrine is a factor of the biblical reve- 
lation, we do not purpose falling again into the error which 
vitiated the post-Reformation conception. The dogmatics which 
wrought out this conception is indeed exposed to much just 
complaint. It made revelation consist, as Rothe truly declares 
(p. 58 f.), in “the imparting of ready-made religious cognitions 
of the intellect in the form of dogmas;” while inspiration was 
conceived of as the immediate communication of these dogmas 
by a mechanical pouring of them into the mind. By this error 
supernaturalism conceded to rationalism its most important 
claim. Both the old orthodoxy and the old rationalism, as 
Pfleiderer has pointed out (I. p. 864), assumed that “religion 
consists in knowledge; and every advance in religion, exclu- 
sively in the enlargement of religious cognitions and intuitions.” 
The inadequacy of the result reached by the dispute between 
the two, as conducted upon their common erroneous assump- 
tion, is by this time sufficiently apparent. Jor the correction 
of the error, the whole course of our previous investigation 
might serve as a discipline. But, on the other hand, we do not 
purpose falling into the opposite error —even in so good com- 
pany as that of Schleiermacher, Pfleiderer, and other opponents 
of the old conception. For there can be no revelation without 
knowledge in some form; and that the Divine Spirit should 
(both mediately and more immediately) become the author of 
religious cognitions and intuitions, is surely not more improb- 
able than that he should become the inspirer and guide of | 
history. It belongs to the very essence of personal communion, 
that thought should be imparted from one personality to an- 
other.. The justification and development of the position that 
doctrine is one factor in the biblical revelation, will be carried 
further in the following chapters. But at this point we appeal 
to the conclusions of our previous induction. History, law, 
miracle, and prediction cannot be separated from doctrine. 
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Moreover, we have had to deal much with the claims of the 
biblical writers to inspiration, as the personal and subjective 
complement and condition of revelation. The necessary rela- 
tions which exist between revelation and inspiration require 
further discussion. But, whatever these relations shall appear 
to be, it is certain that revelation through personal inspiration 
consists pre-eminently in the imparting of religious intuitions. 
In accordance with this idea we must interpret the claims of 
both prophets and apostles. The prophets had certain ideas 
and truths communicated to them from God. The apostles 
learned the mystery of redemption, and expanded the ideas 
and truths which Christ taught orally, by revelation of the 
Spirit of Christ. The entire transaction between them and 
the Divine Spirit, as they imagined or experienced it, was 
of the nature of a personal communion by way of giving and 
receiving a word. But no such transaction can take place 
without the production of religious cognitions and intuitions. 
Such cognitions and intuitions are, however, the very germs of 
doctrine. And that the intuition of the prophet or apostle 
extended, in certain instances, to the length of compassing and 
setting forth in language some new and weighty religious truth, 
we have abundant proof. There are truths, ideas, and doc- 
trines, in Sacred Scripture, which we can trace historically to 
inspired human mind: we can refer them, therefore, to the 
Holy Spirit who produced them within the human mind. 

But the one factor, to which all the other factors point the 
way, and in which their essence and influence are. most fully 
realized, is the person of Jesus Christ. He is rather the revela- 
tion, than the chief factor of revelation. In him God is, and 
is made known; in Christ, God is made known as man to man. 
The subject and object, the agent and media, of revelation, are 
united in him. His moral personality, and activities in man’s 
behalf, set before the world the justice and grace of God as — 
blended in the work of redeeming man. It is because of what 
is brought to men in his person and work, that Christianity is 
called droxéAvpis prorypiov (Rom. xvi. 25). Nor is the revelation 
of God in Christ as yet by any means complete; for an apoca- 
lypse of Christ the Lord is still awaiting the world (see 1 Cor. 
i. 7; 2 Thess. i. 7; 1 Pet. i. 7, 18), which shall be a revelation 
of the glory of Christ (1 Pet. iv. 138), of God’s righteous judg- 
ment of the world (Rom. ii. 5), and of the majesty of the fol- 
lowers of Christ (Rom. viii. 19). The revelation which is 
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history culminates in the revelation which is Christ, the centre 
of human history. To him all previous history looks forward, 
and to him all subsequent history looks back. ‘The revelation 
which is miracle achieves its consummation in that personality 
whose incarnation, moral perfections, sacrificial office, resurrec- 
tion, and headship of the Church, are the chief and perpetual 
miracle. This personality manifests the miraculous in its high- 
est form as set in the centre of the history of redemption. The 
revelation which was ancient law is fulfilled in him; and the 
more perfect revelation of the permanent law of love becomes 
in him a fact and a source of ceaseless spiritual energy. In 
him the revelation of Old-Testament prediction is authenti- 
cated, and shown to be indeed a divine revelation ; his Spirit in 
his followers sets forth the germinal and yet eternal truths as 
to the future of his own kingdom; he is himself a matchless 
revelation of what redeemed humanity, when gathered into a 
social unity as the perfected kingdom of God, may become. 
Indeed, if we say with Weisse (I. p. 88) that the ethical com- 
mon-life, the kingdom of God which is the highest good, is the 
ereat collective fact in which the significance of divine revela- 
tion rests; then must we speak of the King of the kingdom, 
with his ethical perfections, his ethical activities for the com- 
mon good, his life-giving ethical energy exerted upon all the 
members of this kingdom, as the revelation of the highest 
ethical being of God. And, taken in all their import, not only 
his teachings and deeds, but also the fundamental facts of his 
person and work, are the highest doctrinal revelation of the 
divine redemption accomplished through him. 

By an analysis of the factors which enter into the biblical 
revelation, objectively considered, we reach, therefore, substan- 
tially the same idea of its nature as that attained by the former 
method of inquiry. The idea attained is that of certain differ- 
ent supernatural and historical elements which are produced 
(mediately or immediately) and arranged in order that God 
may make himself known as the Redeemer of mankind. But 
the knowing which results from revelation is not merely, nor 
mainly, cognition; it is not speculation, dogma, or theosophy. 
For revelation is not merely, nor mainly, the communication 
of knowledge about God: it is rather a divine self-communica- 
tion of life in an historic process. The revelation of the Old 
and New Testaments is, then, special and unique, in that it is 
God's communication of himself to man in the historic process 
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of redemption. Were it necessary to pass in review all the 
more direct testimonies of the Bible with respect to the nature 
of.the revelation which it bears, we should see that those testi- 
monies confirm the conclusions just reached. 

We define, in the next place, the final purpose of biblical reve- 
lation. The final purpose of all revelation may be somewhat 
variously defined according to the point of view from which the 
divine activity is regarded. Regarded from the point of view 
of that activity by which man was created for communion with 
God, —for the free and loving reception of his law and life 
from God, — it may be said that the final purpose of all revela- 
tion is to realize the end of man’s creation. ‘This point of view 
the Scriptures recognize. Regarding the subject from the point 
of view furnished by the psychology of man’s ethical and reli- 
gious nature, we may for the moment be inclined to maintain 
with Rothe (p. 61), “the purifying and energizing of the hu- 
man God-consciousness ”’ is the final purpose of revelation. Or, 
regarding this “ human God-consciousness’’ more as an objec- 
tive and social affair, we may affirm the declaration already 
quoted from Weisse, and so make the collective moral well- 
being of man the final purpose of revelation. But, if we take 
the same point of view which is taken by the biblical revelation 
itself, and if we attempt to set forth that special final purpose 
which this special and unique revelation claims for itself, we 
shall then arrange our definition in terms somewhat different 
from those mentioned above. We shall carry the limits of our 
definition back into the eternal divine counsels, and forward to 
the end of human history in its present phase. It is the divine 
love in the special form of redeeming love, or grace, which is 
the source of this special revelation. ‘The revelation recorded 
in the Scriptures is before all things a self-manifestation of God, 
as the God of grace:”! the final purpose of revelation, then, is 
the manifestation of divine grace. But it is not simply the self- 
manifestation of some single divine attribute which gives either 
the essence of the idea of revelation, or the complete account 
of its final purpose. To display one of his own attributes, is 
not that about which God, as the Redeemer, is chiefly con- 
cerned. The great idea that runs through the entire process of 
history in which biblical revelation goes on, and that looks 
forward to that consummation of the process which is promised 
to our faith, is yet more comprehensive. It is the redemption 

1 So Bruce, The Chief End of Revelation, London, 1881, p. 58. 
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of the race which forms the promised completion of the process 
of revelation. In other words, it is the establishment of the 
perfected kingdom of redemption which is the goal and end of 
the divine activity as made known to us in the Bible. In the 
light of its final purpose, then, the biblical revelation appears 
as the divine self-communication to man in the historic process 
of redemption. 

In considering the criteria of revelation, we must begin with 
a very plain distinction between such criteria as serve the in- 
dividual for the single revelations of which he is recipient, 
and such as are also valid for evincing the total revelation to 
the race. The attempt to carry out this distinction, in the case 
of biblical revelation, at once makes us aware how completely 
the products of personal revelation unite with those historical 
elements that belong to the entire race. The proof required 
by the individual, in order to know that he is made the subject 
of a divine revelation, will itself largely depend upon the his- 
torical circumstances in which the individual is set. The proof 
of an historical process of revelation will depend upon what has 
already’ been accomplished of the process, and also upon what 
the revelation has itself accomplished in preparing the minds 
of men for its acceptance. No rational being can appear before 
any form of alleged divine revelation with a perfectly blank 
mind as respects its claims. Revelation can be tested only by 
those to whom revelation has already come. The condition of 
the individual and of the race, looked upon as the result of 
past divine communications, necessarily influences the nature 
and effect of the criteria by which other alleged communica: 
tions are judged. Subjective and objective elements unite in 
the tests of a true revelation. The sum-total of the objective 
elements is the revelation itself; and the sum-total of the 
subjective elements is the entire condition of the ethical and 
spiritual nature of man, looked upon as the organ and recipient 
of revelation. It is for this reason that inspiration, or a cer- 
tain ethical and spiritual elevation and quickening, must accom- 
pany all revelation, in order that it may be revelation indeed. 
Without such a divine action in man’s soul, the divine action 
in history will be unrecognized and unfelt. The criteria of all 
revelation are, then, both subjective and objective, both ethical 
and historical. For revelation is designed to reveal: it is ac- 
complished as a spiritual fact, only when some spirit actually 
receives the divine self-communication, and, therefore, knows, 
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loves, and obeys God. ‘The criteria of revelation have regard 
to the historic process of divine self-manifestation in its rela- 
tions to certain spirits who must be recipients of the contents 
of that process. 

The above-mentioned truth may be applied to all the individ- 
ual revelations of the Bible, regarded as personal communica- 
tions of God to the prophets, apostles, and other inspired men 
of Old and New Testament times. A certain self-evidencing 
power belongs, indeed, to all these revelations, whether they 
are regarded as acts or as products. But this self-evidencing 
power is necessarily dependent upon the history and historical 
surroundings of the individuals to whom the revelations come. 
The inspiration of the individual is necessary, in order that any 
revelation may be made to that individual. That is to say: 
No one can receive either the clear intuition, or that more dim 
form of recognition which we might be inclined to speak of as 
an intimation, sense, or feeling, of the truth, as a communica- 
tion from the Divine Spirit, without the moral and spiritual 
illumining of the same Spirit. The receiving of a revelation 
brings, then, with the very act by which it is occasioned, its 
own proof to the recipient soul. No truth which appears to the 
mind as arising purely out of its own reflections and inferences 
can appear as a truth of revelation. All truth which appears 
as the result of reflection or inference must be regarded as 
bringing its evidence from some other truth: it is not self-evi- 
dencing. 'The further consideration of this topic as related to 
the nature of inspiration must be deferred. But in this con- 
nection it may be observed, that certain proofs or criteria of 
revelation, for the individual who receives it, are furnished 
in the very nature of the act and product which he connects 
with revelation. The Hebrew prophets and Christian apostles 
do not generally strive to furnish their hearers or readers with 
criteria by which to test what, from the very form and manner 
of its appearing, they regarded as self-evidencing. To their illu- 
mined and quickened moral self-consciousness, what appeared 
bore its own evidence of being communicated from God. 

And yet no single alleged revelation can arise in the mind 
of the individual which will not be in a measure really depend- 
ent upon his mental history, and historical surroundings, for 
proof to his own mind. The individual Hebrew prophet was 
not allowed to imagine that God had communicated to, him 
any thing contrary to that larger revelation which had previ- 
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ously been made to the entire people. In the name of Jehovah 
he was not to predict as revealed to himself any thing which 
it would not comport with the known character of Jehovah to 
accomplish. Even an angel from heaven must not be permitted 
to convince the individual apostle that God had revealed to him 
new things in contradiction of the one truth, both old and new, 
of his general revelation of redemption in Christ. The process 
of reflection, and of testing new and alleged revelations by 
comparison with truth otherwise known as revealed, cannot, 
then, be excluded from the necessary activities of Christian 
faith. This process of testing is not such, however, that the 
inspired mind must argue with itself as to whether its alleged 
revelations are true: it is rather a process of searching within | 
the mind to find what the revelations really are. Moreover, 
the very fact that a revelation must appear to an inspired mind 
as something new and important communicated by God, makes 
it necessary to take the historical elements of revelation largely 
into the account. These elements will show us how much of 
the truth announced by each prophet or apostle had already 
become traditional, and had manifestly been received as tradi- 
tional by the inspired mind. Thus the later prophets refer to 
certain earlier prophecies which were regarded as revelations 
by their own authors, but which the later prophets distinguish 
as merely traditional truths for themselves. Such prophetic tra- 
ditions constituted the Word of the Lord to the prophets in 
general, but each prophet had his special word. An old truth, 
however, because it seemed to come fresh from the Lord, might 
be regarded, in its changing phases and new applications, as 
a matter of new and immediate revelation, rather than of tra- 
dition. So in early Christianity, each new believer seemed — 
as the apostles distinctly teach—to receive the truth of Chris- 
tianity by revelation from God. ‘Thus received, it bore with 
itself its own criteria: it had self-evidencing power. And yet 
no truth concerning the gospel, even if thus received, — even 
if borne into the mind of an apostle in what appeared as pure 
supernatural fashion, — could gain credence for itself as a divine 
revelation, if it did not comport with the contents of Christian- 
ity as objectively and historically determinéd by the person 
and teachings of Christ. 

Thus, then, do the criteria of biblical revelation, even as 
received by the individual, include both the ethical and the 
historical elements. In an inspired consciousness, new truths 
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and ideas may arise which come from an immediate divine 
activity, and are revelations indeed: they, therefore, bear with 
themselves a self-evidencing power. And yet the inspired indi- 
vidual must never be given over to mere caprice, to mere im- 
pressions produced by his own speculations or imaginings upon 
his own mind. History lay around every biblical writer, and 
even interpenetrated his being. No prophet or apostle, on the 
authority of a revelation received by inspiration within himself, 
might turn back the on-flowing tide of revelation, or corrupt 
it carelessly by mingling in it the rubbish of his own mind. 
If he was inspired, so had others been. If he had received 
certain revelations from God, perhaps others had received 
more. And more of the historic process of revelation was 
constantly gathering behind every new prophetic soul. Each 
such soul did not see the truth for himself alone, but as one of 
a goodly and growing company. He received his intuitions 
and ideas as increments for the building-up of an organism: 
they bore the evidence of their fitness for this use, not so much 
from what they were in themselves, as from what they were in 
their relations to the organism. 

The same law of reciprocal dependence between the objec- 
tive and the subjective, between the facts of history and the 
inspired ethical consciousness, belongs to the criteria for reve- 
lation as adapted to the judgment of the entire race. The dif- 
ferent factors that enter into the historic process of God’s 
selfcommunication require for their appreciating and testing 
an ethical self-consciousness which has already been illumined, 
elevated, and purified. We can scarcely, therefore, commend 
the language in which Rothe (p. 78 f.) asserts that revelation 
is not dependent upon being recognized as revelation. Surely 
objective revelation cannot accomplish its own final purpose 
unless it realize itself also in a subjective and spiritual process. 
No one stage or form of revelation can be fixed as an historic 
factor among men without the spiritual illumining of the souls 
of those who receive such a form or stage. And just as there 
could have been no revelations to individuals without the 
inspiration of individuals, so there could have been no revela- 
tion as a process of history without an inspired community. 
To the general moral consciousness of Israel, as quickened and 
purified by the Spirit of Jehovah, the revelation of the Old 
Testament was addressed: out of that self-consciousness many 
of its choicest factors came. To the general consciousness of . 
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the Church, inspired by the Spirit of Christ, the revelation 
which consisted in his life and teachings, and in the communi- 
cations of objective Christian truth made to his apostles, was 
addressed: out of this general Christian consciousness some of 
the choicest factors of New-Testament revelation came. 

The individual revelation, then, as soon as it passes into an 
objective fact, makes its appeal to a moral consciousness which 
tests its claims. The miracle does not realize its purpose as a 
manifestation of God except when it is addressed to an ethical 
nature which is the recipient of a spiritual presence and activ- 
ity of God. History cannot form a revelation where God in 
history is not acknowledged. Prediction is not so much an 
unanswerable external proof of revelation, as a part of that 
preparation of the moral self-consciousness of mankind which 
is awakened to the ideal reality that prophecy foretells. The 
division of the principal criteria of revelation into miracles, 
prophecy, and the testimonium Spiritus Sancti, is, in itself, of 
little worth. It suggests, however, the truth which we are 
engaged in showing. 

Considering the biblical revelation, then, with reference to 
the proofs which it now presents to the race, we can say that 
these proofs, objectively considered, involve the whole of reve- 
lation itself. This revelation, as an organic whole, has its own 
vast self-evidencing force. It proves itself by what it is and 
does. History, law, miracle, prophecy, doctrine, Christ, —all 
being such as they are, and so interwoven, related and adapted 
to the one work of redemption, — these are the factors of reve- 
lation; these are its criteria as well. But none of these factors 
are to be regarded as unrelated to, or independent of, that ethi- 
cal and religious self-consciousness which is the organ and seat 
of the Holy Spirit. As the biblical revelation grew, it grew 
forth from inspired human self-consciousness ; in this self-con- 
sciousness the most supernatural elements of revelation lodged 
themselves at the first. And every new element, when con- 
tributed to that organic whole which we call the process of 
revelation, gained its place there because it was not purely 
supernatural but historical as well. 

Further discussion of some of the questions started by the 
consideration of those relations which exist between the reve- 
lation of the Bible, regarded as an objective whole, and the 
ethical consciousness of the Church, or the race, must be post- 
poned for subsequent chapters. The general truth is suff- 
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ciently clear: The criteria of biblical revelation are no fewer 
or weaker than all the contents of revelation itself; but a spir- 
itual process of the ethical self-consciousness of the community 
in which, and to which, the revelation comes, is necessary in 
order that the revelation may accomplish its final purpose. In 
other words, inspiration must be as broad as revelation, or the 
revelation cannot take place. 

In considering the stages of revelation, we are interested 
neither in criticising the older divisions of the different stages, 
nor in proposing new divisions of our own. It is of impor- 
tance simply to notice that the biblical revelation has certain 
well-marked stages. This fact points to that quality of grad- 
ualness which belongs to all revelation. As to how far these 
stages can be arranged with confidence in their chronological 
order, enough has been said in the first volume. 

The entire earlier form of that revelation in which God 
makes himself known as a Redeemer—as a spiritual force 
actually working out in the course of human history a redemp- 
tive process —is preparatory and pedagogic: it exhibits three 
stages; viz., the patriarchal, the legal, and the prophetic. This 
division holds good in whatever chronological order we arrange 
the development of these stages. In the first of these three 
stages, God is represented by the Bible as graciously revealing 
himself to the few heads of the nation whom he calls out (Heb. 
xi. 8; compare Gen. xii. 1) from the surrounding peoples for 
this very purpose. To them he makes himself known in a 
manner which the Old Testament represents as appearing and 
speaking to them, or perhaps calling them by name (Gen. vii. 
3, xv. 1). The object of the revelation is Jehovah himself as 
the God of might, the God of the covenant, their God (Gen. 
xiv. 22, xxiv. 7, xxviil. 8; Exod. ili. 6, vi. 3; compare Heb. xi. 
16). 

The next stage of Old-Testament revelation is distinctively 
legal; it is even more distinctively a time of training and re- 
straint than the preceding stage. With this grade of biblical 
revelation, its positiveness, its power to manifest itself in con- 
crete institutions, and to deal with the lawless will of man by 
binding it in obedience to definite commands recognized as 
divine, is conspicuous. God makes himself known as the Law- 
giver, who demands and enforces obedience by rewarding the 
faithful and by punishing the faithless. This kind of revela- 
tion is especially adapted for founding a national life, and for 
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conducting it through its earlier stages. It awakened, nur- 
tured, and guided the collective moral self-consciousness of the 
people, and the sense of need of redemption by the nation at 
large. According to Weisse (I. p. 90), what makes the law of 
Israel a revelation is the fact that it is not an arbitrary con- 
trivance, but an outgrowth of the popular God-consciousness ; 
so that all the laws of Israel are referred to the ethical being of 
God. But this “ popular God-consciousness” is itself in large 
measure an outgrowth of those special revelations which in 
certain cases took the legal form. The legal form of revela- 
tion is regarded by the Bible as motived by grace (Deut. vii. 6, 
xiv. 2), although concentrated in local manifestations, such as 
the sanctuary, the priesthood, the Shechinah (Exod. xxv. 8, 22, 
1 Kings vili. 29; Acts vil. 44). The contents, the object, the 
source, of this legal revelation is one, — even God as living and 
faithful, and known by his name Jehovah. It is a revelation 
of commandments and ordinances of laws to keep, and services 
to render, that the nation may be disciplined in the historic 
process of divine redemption. 

Without delaying even to characterize the prophetic stage of 
Old-Testament revelation, — which has already been so fully 
presented, —and after noting the fact, that, in the still later 
phase of Old-Testament religion, the supernatural and pro- 
phetic characteristics seem almost lost in the effort to give his- 
torical fixedness to the cultus and written records of the past, 
we pass on to the highest and final stage of biblical revelation. 
In the interval between the revelation of the New Testament 
and the last clearly marked stage of the Old Testament, the 
process of making God known in history as the Redeemer of 
man did not wholly cease. Among the chosen people, although 
it mourned the decay of the prophetic order, God still continued 
to reveal himself as the present and the future Saviour of Israel 
and of the world. But in Christianity all the ideal elements 
of the earlier stages of biblical revelation, and all the potencies 
and benefits of them all, are fully realized. ‘The source of the 
new revelation is the same as the source of the old: it is grace, 
abounding grace (irreprAcovalev and brEepTrEepLlomovely : see Rom. v. 
20, and 1 Tim.i. 14). Its content is God in Christ redeeming 
the world unto himself. 

All the principal stages of biblical revelation, and whatever 
other less important stages might be distinguished, exhibit that 
quality of gradualness which is a necessary characteristic of all 
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true revelation. The process of biblical revelation is thor- 
oughly, and yet not purely, historical. It is thoroughly histori- 
cal, because all the increments of spiritual knowledge and force 
—even those which are introduced in the form of miracle or 
inspiration —are set in history, and are made integral parts of 
history; but it is not purely historical, because the supernatu- 
ral enters into the history, not only in the general form of a 
co-ordinating thought-force, but also in the special forms of 
inspiration and miracle. 

As the important result of all our previous inquiry we may 
affirm, then, that the possibility, necessity, nature, final purpose, 
criteria, and stages of biblical revelation, are all to be regarded 
in the light of one group of illumining ideas. When seen in 
the light of these ideas, biblical revelation appears to have a 
clear right to be called special and unique. It is that self-com- 
munication of God to men in the historic process of redemption, 
which the sinful state of man makes necessary, which accords 
with our highest ideas of God as personal holiness and love, 
which has been actualized in history, and which commends it- 
self to the ethical consciousness, especially in that form of this 
consciousness which it has itself contributed so largely to pro- 
duce. 

But finally: In what sense, and to what extent, can the 
predicates which we apply to the biblical revelation, considered 
as an historic process of divine self-communication in redemp- 
tion, be carried over and applied to the Bible itself? In what 
sense, and to what extent, can we speak of the Bible as a spe- 
cial and unique revelation? ‘The possibility, the necessity, the 
nature, the final purpose, the criteria, of a so-called book-revela- 
tion, — what, then, shall we affirm concerning such subjects as 
these? The more complete answer to such inquiries can be 
given only as the result of subsequent discussions. Certain 
suggestions of an answer to the general inquiry are, however, 
in place at this point. 

The abstract possibility of a book-revelation, in the strictest 
sense of the term “revelation,” cannot be a priori denied. It is 
perhaps conceivable that God should have produced, not only 
each several writing of the Old and New Testaments, but also 
the entire Canon of both Testaments, at some definite time, 
and in the manner assumed by the post-Reformation dogma of 
inspiration.. It is perhaps conceivable that thousands of years 
of past history should have been made by a supernatural ac- 
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tivity to lie clearly before the mind of one writer, or that some 
one author should have written down, at divine dictation and 
without error, the entire Canon of the Bible,—as the old 
inyth makes Ezra the scribe to have recovered the lost Hebrew 
Scriptures. But even by thus stretching the imagination to - 
the utmost limits of the conceivable, we should not be able 
to assign a purely supernatural origin to the Bible. For even 
if the authors are veritable penmen, or pens, still they serve 
as historical and secondary causes of the Bible: their product 
is a certain form of words written with ink on parchment; it is 
a product which comes through certain secondary causes into 
history, and which takes its place there under the conditions of 
history. The quality of being historical is as much a necessary 
characteristic of a book-revelation as is the quality of being — 
supernatural. And, since we have seen that the highest and 
noblest form of revelation is that which is the most broadly 
and complexly historical, it is desirable to vindicate the his- 
torical, as well as the supernatural, elements of any so-called 
book-revelation. 

The necessity of some book-revelation is equivalent to the 
necessity that revelation shall be scripturally fixed if it is to 
accomplish the final purpose of revelation. It may almost be 
said, that the necessity of sacred writings like those of the 
Old and New Testaments is inseparably bound up with the 
necessity of a revelation which shall be a true historic process 
of redemption. The revelation which the Bible contains could 
not have been what it is if there had been no Bible. The pro- 
cess of making Sacred Scriptures, which shall serve as vessels or 
vehicles for the contents of revelation, has been, in some meas- 
ure, a necessary accompaniment of the process of making the 
revelation itself. For how could such a revelation as the bibli- 
cal maintain itself, or even finish its course, without the accom- 
panying process of making a Bible? For this special and 
unique revelation is, above all things else, historical. Its 
greatest doctrines are stupendous facts in history. Its super- 
natural contents are certain deeds of God which have taken 
place in history; or certain ideas and truths inspired of God, 
which have come into being, and have undergone a develop- 
ment under the conditions of history. But as even Weisse 
clearly sees (I. pp. 121 ff.), revelation must be historical in the 
twofold sense of the word “history:” it must not only consist 
of certain facts and events in history, but it must also present 
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these facts and events, as secured for tradition, to the intuitive 
and reflective consciousness of mankind. Much more than this 
is, however, true. Even in the general history of humanity, 
the dependence of objective history upon subjective history, 
of the process of the unfolding of matter and spirit upon the 
record and explanation of this process, is by no means of small 
import and extent. Memory is as necessary to the growth of 
the race as of the individual. We can scarcely conceive what 
changes would have been wrought in the process of the devel- 
opment of men, what a degradation and narrowing of objective 
history there would have been, if no tradition of this process 
had been preserved. But, in the case of all historic revelation, 
the dependence of the process upon its record is complete. 
For the very idea of an historic revelation is this: that the men 
of each succeeding generation shall receive somewhat which 
they understand to have been made known by God to the men 
of the preceding generation or generations. Otherwise, reve- 
lation is spasmodic, and devoid of any accumulated store of 
divine communications; it is not truly historic. 

Still further: The special and unique nature of biblical rev- 
elation, and all the critical and historical inquiries which are 
instituted into the origin of the biblical books, enforce the truth 
just stated. If we greatly change our notion of the order in 
origin of the biblical books, we must change also our notion 
of the order of biblical revelation. If the legal system of the 
Old Testament were all revealed in its present form of record 
to one person, namely Moses, we could affirm this only in. con- 
nection with the theory that the legal part of the Pentateuch 
originated not long after the era of Moses. The order of pro- 
phetic revelation makes the later prophets in a large measure 
dependent upon the earlier; but the very existence of this 
order of revelation requires some tradition, oral or written, of 
the earlier prophets. Christianity stands in its place as the 
final grade of biblical revelation, not simply because the ear- 
lier grades preceded it, but also because the record of the 
earlier grades remained for it to build upon. 

The form of record which the biblical revelation has made 
for itself is the so-called Word of God. This record of the 
truth of biblical revelation is necessary to the process of reve- 
lation itself. or us, redemption cannot accomplish itself, as 
an historic process, without the Bible. When, then, we simply 
consider how much the entire process of revelation, as it has 
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taken place in the past, would have been corrupted, had it not 
been for the record which followed the process, and in some 
sort kept pace with it, we state only a part of the full truth. 
The full truth insists that some record of such a revelation as 
that of the Bible is an indispensable condition of the very pro- 
cess of revelation. Comparative religion shows us the influence 
of institutions and sacred writings upon all historic religions. 
But in no other form of the historic religions is this influence 
from institutions and records so great as in that of the Bible; 
for in no other religion is the organism of its history, doc- 
trine, and numerous factors of development, so delicate and so 
complex. 

The necessity of a record of such a revelation as that of the 
Bible is, then, indubitable. But shall we speak of the Bible 
simply as a record of revelation, and deny that it can in any 
sense be called a revelation, or the revelation, of God to men? 
To debate such a question, might seem to be to contend over 
distinctions in words. And, indeed, the position of a critic or 
investigator toward the Word of God is not defined by his 
choosing to speak of the Bible under any one of the above- 
mentioned terms. On the one hand, it is not possible truth- 
fully to identify the Bible throughout with the revelation of 
which it gives us the substantially true record. For, even on 
the supposition that the divine activity has taken the form 
of producing certain writings which constitute the immediate 
self-communications of God to men in the process of redemp- 
tion, nevertheless the entire extent of our Hebrew and Chris- 
tian writings cannot be covered by such terms. We can at 
most declare that the Bible is a revelation only so far as it is 
co-extensive with the Word of God which it contains. More- 
over, we cannot properly call the Bible a revelation without 
remembering to distinguish between the objective and subjective 
use of the word “revelation.” Thus Morell! declares (p. 145): 
“ The Bible cannot, in strict accuracy of language, be termed a 
revelation, since a revelation always implies an actual process 
of intelligence in a living mind;” although he has himself 
spoken (p. 131) of the universe as a revelation, and of “the 
forms of beauty and the high ideas embodied in nature” as 
“immediate manifestations of the thoughts of God to the human 
mind.” Now, in discussing the nature of revelation thus far, 
we have directed attention chiefly to the divine activity in- 

1 The Philosophy of Religion, New York, 1849. , 
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volved in the product of revelation, and to the product of rev- 
elation as an objective and historical reality. Concerning all 
Sacred Scripture, — because it is undoubtedly all composed by 
some human author, at some particular time, and under fixed 
conditions of history, — we can use the predicates of revelation 
and inspiration only with their secondary meaning and force. 
A book, as mere paper or parchment, can neither be revealed 
nor inspired. But any book would be a revelation just so far 
forth as it was the product of the divine self-communication in 
the history of ethico-religious thought and life. And any book 
would be a revelation, in the most special sense of the word 
applicable to a book at all, which was really the product of the 
special divine self-communication that has taken place in the 
historic process of redemption. 

We may conclude, therefore, on the other hand, that we do 
not exhaust the relations in which the Bible, as a collection of 
sacred writings, stands to the process of redemption which it 
records, when we speak of it simply as the record of revelation. 
We do not describe all the relations of the Bible to revelation, 
when we praise in high terms the importance and substantial 
fidelity of its record.t. So far as the biblical writings are not 
commensurate with the Word of God to men, we cannot prop- 
erly apply to them any of the terms taken from right concep- 
tions of revelation and inspiration. But concerning that Word 
of God which is in the Bible, we may say somewhat more than 
merely that it is the record of revelation: concerning it we may 
affirm that its different factors and portions bear all the charac- 
teristics of revelation and inspiration, in the varying but true 
religious meanings of the words. The Bible, — using the term 
for those ethico-religious contents of truth in the different 
forms of history, law, miracle, prediction, doctrine, which the 
biblical writings contain, — the Bible is itself a self-communica- 
tion of God in the historic process of. redemption. The Word 
of God is so much of the process of revelation as, having fcr 
this very purpose been scripturally fixed, has been preserved so 
as to reveal God the Redeemer to men. If the Bible did not 
bring us a revelation, we should be without any objective reve- 
lation in that form which it attained when, after the death of 


1 Tf, for instance, we use the German term, Urkunde, and call the Scriptures 
** Die authentische Urkunde der Bundes-offenbarung;’’ understanding by Urkunde, 
‘der urspriingliche Ausdruck welchen sich eine Thatsache giebt, das Zeugniss, 
in welches sich ein Faktum niederlegt,’’ as does Kahnis, I. p. 664. 
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Christ, the Church was founded by the work and instruction 
of his apostles. . 
Certain portions of the Bible, therefore, stand in precisely 
the same relation to the process of revelation as that in which 
stood the inspired oral declarations on the part of those to whom 
the divine communications were originally made. How shall 
individual revelations enter into the general process of revela- 
tion unless they are communicated? Their communication in 
writing is a necessary requisite, indeed, for their becoming valid 
parts of the process. When, then, some inspired personality 
commits to writing so many of the words of God as have been 
revealed to him, this product can be called a revelation, in as 
intelligible and appropriate a use of the word as is applicable 
to any historical reality. Such a writing is not the product 
merely of the secondary causes of history and of personal 
reflection and inference: it is also the product of divine self- 
communications within a mind divinely inspired. Such a 
writing, that is to say, is the joint product of historical and 
supernatural forces: it comes from God mediately, as all good 
and true thoughts may be said to come from him, and also more 
immediately, as the intuitions and ideas of distinctively new 
religious truth come by his inspiration and _self-imparting. 
Furthermore, it is not only a product which results from the 
combined action of historical and supernatural elements, as all 
revelation does, but it is also a means of revealing God to 
others. In any truly historical and objective sense of the word 
“revelation,” such a writing, then, may be called a revelation. 
That such products of revelation to inspired minds do exist in 
the writings of Sacred Scripture, our inductive examination 
has led us to grant in response to the claims which the writings 
plainly make. That the same portions of Sacred Scripture 
have become, in the highest significance of the words, means 
of making God known to the world as the Redeemer of men, 
the testimony of the moral and religious consciousness as 
plainly affirms. Whatever portions of Sacred Scripture, then, 
are co-extensive with the truths communicated by inspiration 
to their authors concerning the being and action of God as 
the Redeemer of man, are revelations; and such portions,.taken 
in their organic unity, make up the sum-total of what may be 
called the revelation of the Bible. This sum-total is co-exten- 
sive with the Word of God in the highest meaning of the term. 
That is to say, we may affirm that the Bible is, or contains, @ 
revelation, so far forth as it is, or contains, the Word of God. 
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In order that any writing should be a revelation, and a portion 
of that organic system of truth which constitutes the special 
revelation of the Bible, it is not indispensable that it should be 
composed by the mind to which the revelation was originally 
made. It is necessary only that it should embody and set 
forth authentically the truth revealed. Nor do the errors of 
any writing upon all other matters which do not enter into 
the organism of revelation prevent such a writing from being 
regarded as a revelation. For all revelation is historically 
mediated. It is originally lodged in the mind of the individ- 
ual under certain conditions of history; it is communicated as 
a revelation to other minds under certain other conditions; it 
is perpetuated in history, and enters into the historic process 
of revelation, under still other conditions. In order that the 
record of a revelation may be fitly spoken of as being a reve- 
lation, it is simply necessary that the revealed truth shall be 
preserved by the record substantially as it was imparted. The 
divine design is to communicate some new religious truth to 
an individual, and through that individual to the world. The 
product in which, and by which, this communication is made 
may be called a revelation. 

But how much shall be claimed in this connection for the 
historical contents of the biblical writings? Shall they be 
spoken of as merely a record of revelation? In what sense, 
and with what propriety, can mere histories be regarded as 
entering into the very substance of a so-called book-revelation ? 
In reply to these questions, it is at once manifest that we are 
in need of recurring to the same distinctions which have been 
previously made and applied. A true miracle is a revelation: 
it is a manifestation of God in nature, and yet above nature, 
for the accomplishment of certain ethical and religious designs. 
But a narrative of a miracle is not a revelation, or manifesta- 
tion, of God in the same sense. The appearance of Jesus Christ 
in history is an historical event, but it is also a revelation of 
God the Redeemer in the very highest potency and clearest 
form.. The simple story of the life and teachings of this per- 
sonality cannot be called a revelation, in precisely the same use 
of the word. The pedagogic and disciplinary process to which 
God subjected Israel in preparing the foundations for the king- 
dom of redemption in Christ was a continuous revelation; but 
the narrative of the conceptions which Israel had of the facts 
and intent of this process cannot also be called a revelation, 
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without a change of significance in the term. Shall we, then, 
exclude the historical contents of Sacred Scripture from all 
claim to the predicates of revelation and inspiration? Shall 
we regard them as simply the uninspired, but sufficiently accu- 
rate, record of revelation? We perhaps might so regard them 
without jeopardy to the truth or efficiency of biblical revela- 
tion. 

And yet we cannot lightly exclude all the historical contents 
of Sacred Scripture from a certain valid claim to the above- 
mentioned predicates. For some portions of these contents are 
constituent elements of revelation, in the most important mean- 
ing of the words. That the personal history of Jesus Christ is 
a revelation, in the highest sense, there can be no doubt. He 
is the most special and unique form of the divine self-commu- 
nication to men in the great historic process of redemption. 
But in order that the self-communication may be efficient, it 
. must enter into history. The personality, the life and teach- 
ings and deeds, of Jesus, must continue objectively before men, 
in order that it may continue to make God known to men. 
Such an objective continuance must indeed correspond to a 
subjective process, by which the spiritual life of Christ is con- 
tinually communicated to the race; but the objective elements 
cannot, for this reason, be dispensed with. Indeed, the process 
in which the spiritual life of the Redeemer is communicated 
to the world depends for its continuance upon the continuance 
of that objective revelation which his history affords. But it 
is only by means of oral or written tradition that the revelation 
of the personality of Christ can remain a revelation indeed. 
And, dismissing all question as to the abstract possibility of 
oral tradition sufficing for this purpose, it is simple matter of fact 
that Christ is brought to men in the biblical writings. Of 
those writings which thus bring him before men, a considerable 
portion are historical. If, then, we distinguish between the 
two uses of the word which we give to history, we may fitly 
declare: The historical contents of the Bible, so far as they 
bring truly before us the history of Jesus Christ, the revelation, 
are themselves a revelation. 

By the same process of thought, —although only after making 
due allowance for that considerable mixture of non-historical 
elements with the truly historical which our inductive exami- 
nation of the Old-Testament writings disclosed,— we may come 
to regard the Hebrew histories as a revelation. But, in the 
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case of these histories, our more confident and strict use of 
terms fades away by insensible gradations toward the limit 
beyond which the predicates of revelation and inspiration are 
not applicable at all. Considerable portions of the Old-Testa- 
ment histories cannot be spoken of as constituting a divine 
revelation to man. 

Moreover, we need to remember that the same spirit of reve- 
lation pervades both the more strictly prophetic and the more 
purely historical contents of the biblical writings. The true 
‘prophetic spirit has largely penetrated the biblical histories. 
A bare narrative of facts and events can scarcely be called a 
portion of revelation. It is the ideal and the supernatural, 
which pervade the facts and events, that make them manifes- 
tations of the power, wisdom, and grace of God. Neither the 
miracle as a bare event, nor the record of the miracle as the 
mere story of such an event, constitutes an integral element of 
historic revelation. An event must be regarded as the embodi- 
ment of an ideal and a supernatural force, and as set in its proper 
position and connections with an historic scheme of revelation, 
in order to constitute a true biblical miracle. In a secondary 
but legitimate meaning, the record of such a supernatural event 
may be termed revelation. Jor biblical history, in so far as it 
is a revelation of God, is not mere facts and events, but facts 
and events which are regarded and treated by the writers as 
making God the Redeemer known to men. An ideal element, 
which results in seeing and representing the facts and events 
as parts of a process of divine revelation, belongs to many of 
the biblical narratives of these facts and events. It is this 
element which furnishes the occasion to speak of the writers of 
biblical history as inspired. ‘These writers manifest the tokens 
of an ethico-religious consciousness which has been illumined 
and quickened from on high. Out of this consciousness pro- 
ceed elements of ethico-religious truth which enter into and 
pervade the historical contents. And so far as such elements 
are concerned, the histories are as much entitled to be regarded 
as partaking of the character of revelation as are the other 
forms in which the revealed truths have embodied themselves. 
Whoever writes the history of revelation, if he write under the 
influence of the spirit of revelation, may himself become an 
organ of revelation. He is not a mere recorder of history: he 
is a revealer of the truth which the history contains. Thus do 
the Evangelists narrate the history of Christ in the spirit which 
belongs to that history, —the spirit of Christ. 
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We cannot, however, vindicate the predicates of revelation 
and inspiration for certain portions of the Bible, without mak- 
ing such distinctions as prevent us from applying these predi- 
cates with the same meaning to all portions alike. The terms 
“revealed” and “inspired” will not apply at all to considera- 
ble portions of the Bible, unless we first take from them the 
very meaning which makes them especially applicable to cer- 
tain other portions. If, for example, we apply the term “ reve- 
lation” to the doubtings and surmisings of Ecclesiastes as well 
as to the positive teachings of Romans and the Gospel of John, - 
we must first degrade the meaning of the term. If we speak 
of Canticles as inspired, we must first lower our meaning of the 
word so as to make it of little value when applied in the same 
sense to Isaiah and Joel. If the writers of the history of Jesus 
Christ were moved and guided by the spirit of revelation in no 
other way than the scribal redactors of the Jewish ritual, or 
the compilers of Jewish genealogies, we scarcely need scruple 
to relinquish the application | of the title of inspiration to the 
Evangelists. 

In speaking, then, of the Bible as a revelation, we naan to 
consider that the historical and the supernatural elements have 
mingled in the product in varying proportions and with differ- 
ent results. But the whole process in which God communi- 
cates himself to men for their redemption is revelation in the 
special and unique sense. And so much of those writings 
which embody this process as are the product and means of 
the same process, deserve to be called somewhat more than a 
mere record of revelation. By embodying that process, so far 
as it has become scripturally fixed, they have come to form a 
part of revelation itself. The Word of God in the Bible is not — 
the bare record of revelation; it is that which has revealed, 
and perpetually will reveal, the essential nature of the process 
by which man is redeemed. This Word is itself the divine — 
self-communication to man in the historic process of redemp- 
tion, so far as it has been scripturally fixed. An abiding writ- 
ten Word is the constant self-communication of God to man in 
the process of redemption. 

We are brought back from a new point of view, therefore, to 
the necessity of distinguishing between the Bible, as a collec- 
tion of ancient sacred writings, and the Word of God which 
it contains. Only the latter can be spoken of as revealed, or 
inspired, in any specific and intelligible meaning of the words. 
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To sucn portions of the writings (if there be any such) as are 
not the product and organ of the divine self-communication in 
the historic process of redemption, the words “revealed” and 
“inspired” ought not to be applied. To apply these words to 
such portions, is to deprive them of that special and unique 
quality which distinguishes the biblical writings from the more 
ordinary literature of the world. 


COPEL Ae LL fae 
THE SPIRIT AND THE BIBLE. 


THAT Sacred Scripture is, in some special manner, of divine 
origin and characteristics, we have seen reason to believe from 
the very point at which we received the testimony of Jesus 
Christ touching the relations of the Old Testament to himself. 
God and the Bible are so related that the book may be, with 
special significance, ascribed to him; it may be spoken of as 
his book, as being in origin and characteristics divine. But 
the fixing of terms and limits to this ascription has not been 
done for us, in detail, by the great Master; it has not been so 
done by the Bible itself. We have, therefore, described the 
whole scope and intent of our inquiry as largely consisting in 
the effort to define what are the precise relations in which the 
Bible stands toward the personality of God. In this effort we 
have already gone so far as to point out certain of the more 
marked features of that special relation which exists between 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments and the divine 
being and activity. It is the God who reveals and communi- 
cates himself in the historic process of redemption, to whom 
the Bible is to be ascribed. It is the organism of history and 
ethico-religious ideas, which brings to us the record, the product, 
and the means of this self-revelation, that stands in such special 
relations to the divine activity. In other words, the vital and 
comprehensive part of the doctrine of the divine origin and — 
nature of the Bible concerns the relation of the Word of God — 
to the Spirit of God. That the foregoing statement is true, — 
the Christian Church testifies, whenever, as has happened in 
all ages and places of its development, its teaching and prac- 
tice have implied that it regards the Bible as containing, 
scripturally fixed, the inspired Word of God. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to state precisely the more 
important of those relations which have been found to exist 


between the Word of God which is in the Bible, and the Spirit 
ex . 
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of God. In the present chapter these relations will be consid- 
ered, as it were, objectively: to man, as the subject of revela- 
tion, and to the nature of that divine work in his soul which 
is called inspiration, a further particular consideration will sub- 
sequently be given. 

In the present discussion we must take our point of starting 
from the biblical, rather than from any speculative or theologi- 
cal, conception of the Holy Spirit. It has already been remarked 
that the errors in the post-Reformation dogma of the Bible were 
occasioned in part by the attempt to deduce this dogma from 
an unbiblical conception of God, and of the nature and purpose 
of his self-revelation. It may now be remarked, that the same 
dogma also fell into some of its errors regarding the inspiration 
of the Bible, through erroneous and unbiblical conceptions of 
the Holy Spirit. Attention was called years ago by Acker- 
mann,! and somewhat more recently by Kahnis? (and has since 
been called frequently also by many others), to the fact, that 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit has never received a satisfactory 
scientific treatment at the hands of the Christian Church. This 
fact is in part due to another fact, which both historically and 
logically precedes it: the Bible itself furnishes only an indirect 
inducement to such a treatment of this doctrine. Most of the 
passages in which its writers speak of the Divine Spirit under 
any one of its several terms (OTOND OI, AT I, zvedpa Geod, 
mvevpo. dyvov, etc.) are not clear and intentional statements of the 
personality of the Spirit, but personifications of one or more 
of the divine spiritual powers. And, moreover, scarcely any 
other of the great biblical conceptions is at once so distinctive 
of the process of biblical revelation, and also so manifestly 
involved in all the stages of this process, as the conception of 
the personal Holy Spirit. It is as a spiritual energy in history 
that God reveals and communicates himself; but this self-rev- 
elation and self-communication of God is subject to the condi- 
tions of history. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit is one of 
those truths which have pre-eminently been made the subjects 
of a slow and graded process of self-revelation. 

The facts to which reference has just been made will make 
it sufficiently clear, why our consideration of the relations of 
“Spirit and Bible must start from the biblical, and not from 


1 Beitrag zur theologischen Wiirdigung und Abwagung der Begriffe mvedua, 
vods, und Geist, Stud. u. Krit., 1839, p. 939 f. 
2 Lehre vom heiligen Geiste, 1847, p. vii. f. 
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any speculative or theological, conception of the Spirit. The 
Bible connects itself with its own idea of the Holy Spirit. Its 
teachers, writers, and messengers — whether prophets, poets, 
priests, or apostles —are to be regarded as endued with the 
spirit of revelation and inspiration in its own sense of those 
terms. And, as the biblical idea of the Holy Spirit defines and 
clarifies itself by that very process of divine self-revelation of 
which this Spirit is regarded as either the medium or the source, 
the biblical idea of inspiration is also clarified and defined. To 
argue that the post-Reformation notion of inspiration may be 
applied to the Bible, on the authority of the Bible, is to over- 
look the immense gap which exists between the post-Reforma- 
tion notion and the biblical notion, although both are covered 
by the same term. The Bible claims indeed to be theopneustic, 
pneumatic, inspired; but what it claims under these terms can 
be known only by understanding the terms themselves. The 
terms themselves can be understood only by a consideration of 
the biblical notion of that Spirit (zvedyua) from which they are 
derived. Some regard for the historical process of development 
which the biblical conception of the Spirit went through, and 
some conscientious fidelity to the results reached in the latest 
and fullest form of this conception, are, then, requisite to even 
the briefest presentation of those relations which exist between 
the Spirit and the Bible. But, if we have this regard and this 
fidelity, it is scarcely necessary that we should give any partic- 
ular attention to the more strictly theological form of the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit. The biblical conception is nearly, 
if not quite, sufficient to serve all the purposes of the present 
discussion. In the light of this conception, we are enabled to 
see all that can in any way be seen, regarding the manifold 
forms of spiritual activity through which the Word of God 
may be attributed to the Spirit of God. 

The three following observations should, however, precede 
the consideration of the biblical conception of the Spirit as the 
author of the Bible. 

And, first: There must be some special reason, either doc- 
trinal or historical, or both, why the origin and characteristics 
of Sacred Scripture are so directly referred to the Spirit (+vé- 
pa), rather than to the Logos (Adyos), or the reason (vois), of 
God. The two conceptions of Logos and Spirit as media of 
divine communications, as personifications of divine rational 
and spiritual powers, and finally as personal divine energies, 
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are developed together through the entire course of biblical 
revelation. Sometimes in the Old Testament the two concep- 
tions seem parallel and distinct in the course of their develop- 
ment. At other times they seem to converge and even to unite 
in the same conception: we are told, for example, in Ps. xxxiii. 
6, that the heavens were alike made by the word of the Lord 
and by the spirit of his mouth. In the highest manifestation | 
of each, — even in Jesus Christ, — the word of the Lord which 
the ancient Hebrew regarded, by a figure of speech, as endowed 
with a kind of separate divine creative energy, becomes the 
personal Logos through whom all creation takes place; and all 
the separate forms in energy of the divine spiritual nature are 
united in that personal Holy Ghost which Christ is said both 
to send, and to be one with. The poverty of the usage which 
the word vows receives in the biblical nomenclature is most re- 
markable; it is distinctive of the widest differences which sep- 
arate the authors of Sacred Scripture, in their conceptions and 
expressions, from those of the Greek classics. This word (vois), 
which was glorified by its best uses among the latter, is used 
by the former with comparative infrequency; it is, as a rule, 
restricted to what is merely human and subjective. It would 
not be biblical to speak much of a vots @eod; it would utterly 
misrepresent the biblical conception of the nature of the revy- 
elation of the Bible, to speak of this revelation as having its 
source and characteristics in the “reason of God,” rather than 
in the Spirit of God. The conception of a divine vois, there- 
fore, bears scarcely any active part in forming the more precise 
definition of those relations which cause us to ascribe to God 
the origin and characteristics of Sacred Scripture. Moreover, 
for some reason or other, both the Bible and the Christian 
Church have come to ascribe the truths of revelation to God 
as the Holy Spirit, rather than as the Logos, or the Word. We 
do indeed compare that Word of God which is in the Bible 
with that truth which is in Him who is the Word of God. We 
regard the personal revelation, the Eternal Word, as the centre 
and substance of that organism of historic truths which we 
also call a Word of God. But we ascribe the production of 
the book which has the same title with the personal Word, 
not to the person whose name it bears, but rather to the Spirit 
of God. 

Without attempting to explicate (were this possible) the 
exacter meaning of all those relations which are suggested in 
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such a use of terms, two or three important reasons for this use 
may be given with confidence. The Bible is the product, the 
expression, and the means, of a divine self-revelation in history. 
But God, regarded and known as revealing and communicating 
himself in history, is Spirit. The fundamental idea of a Holy 
and Divine Spirit is that of an energy, a personal and self-com- 
municating energy. The idea of biblical revelation and inspi- 
ration has been seen (chap. iil.) to be the idea of God as a 
spiritual energy, working in history for the redemption of man. 
This idea is, indeed, peculiarly biblical. Not even Plato could 
form the conception of a divine spiritual energy as giving the 
force and law and goal to the history of the world. The con- 
ception itself implies, not simply the result of reflection upon 
the phenomena of the external universe, but also such insight 
into the supernatural presence and force of sacred history as 
can come only through revelation and inspiration. More par- 
ticularly, the biblical conception of the Holy Spirit could origi- 
nate only in and through the historical revelation of the Bible. 
The highest and most complete form of this conception requires 
for its formation that the inspired human spirit shall stand where 
Christ has appeared in history, and, having communion with his 
Spirit, shall look back over the long past of revelation, and view 
it all in the light of the mind of Christ. When contrasting the 
ideas of the New Testament with all the unbiblical ideas, we 
may affirm with Riickert:! The biblical conception of zvetpa is 
foreign to Hellenism, and first came into the world with Chris- 
tianity. And, in describing the origin and substance of this 
conception, we may affirm with Ackermann (911 f.), that this 
conception has not been, as Riickert supposes, carried over from 
the human to the divine activities. On the contrary, as has 
already been said, it is not due simply to reflection upon the 
ordinary course of nature, but to that inspiration which gives 
insight into the source and spring of the historic process of 
redemption. “The apostolic conception of the zvedpa is the 
result of a world-historical development, regarded as having 
taken place in God: by the term zvetya the apostles designate 
the principle of this development as recognized by them in a 
living way, —the principle which induces, advances, and brings 
to its goal, the development.” 

The idea of a Holy Spirit, as that idea is so o forcefully and 
uniquely unfolded in the biblical writings, brings God before 


1 Korinther-briefen, I. p. 80 f. 
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us as an energy which penetrates and moulds the entire historic 
process of redemption. To such personal divine energy must 
revelation be aseribed ; and to it also, that change in the human 
spirit which bears the marks of the presence of the Divine 
Spirit. Revelation and inspiration, and all the historical ele- 
ments of each, so far as they bear any marks of supernatural 
origin, are, then, to be ascribed to some personal and spiritual 
energy. But that organism of facts and truths which we call 
the Word of God is the product of divine revelation and inspi- 
ration: it is to be ascribed, then, to that energy which has 
either more immediately, or more mediately, brought it forth. 
To say this, however, is but to say that the Word of God is 
the product of the Spirit of God. The Bible is to be called 
theopneustic and inspired, to the same extent as, and in the 
same manner as, the Word of God which is in it is to be as- 
cribed to the Spirit of God. 

The conception of the Logos is also a conception which has 
attained a personal significance through the course of biblical 
revelation. God, unless known oan the Logos, the Reveal- 


er, would be the unknown God. But the conception of the 


Logos attaches itself rather to the doctrine of the person ot 
Christ than to the doctrine of Sacred Scripture. It gives us 
the substance of revelation, rather than the statement of the 
origin and characteristics of that historic course of revelation 
which the Bible records. The Spirit reveals the Logos in and 
through the Bible; the Logos is the revelation of God. It is, 
therefore, the biblical conception of the Spirit, rather than that 
of the Logos, which is needed to define more clearly the mean- 
ing of the terms when we speak of the origin and nature of the 
Bible as in any sense divine. 

_ In the second place: Two characteristics of the biblical con- 
ception of the Spirit should receive particular attention in every 
preliminary attempt to define the sense in which we ascribe the 
Bible to the Spirit. These two characteristics may be called 
the sensuousness and the manifoldness of this conception. It is 
largely due to the neglect of these characteristics, that so many 
misconceptions have been held concerning the theopneustic 
quality of the Bible. To speak of the Spirit as having aught 
to do with the concrete things of nature, and with the individ- 
ual finite spirits of human history, has seemed to some a degra- 
dation of the Spirit. To acknowledge the manifoldness of that 
spiritual energy by virtue of which we refer the Bible at all to 
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God, and the relatively low and remote forms of this energy 
which belong to large portions of its writings, has seemed to 
others a degradation of the Bible. But, according to the bibli- 
cal conception of the Spirit, the divine personal potency is not 
degraded by entering into nature, history, and the human soul. 
We may rather affirm, that, when manifested at all, this po- 
tency is always manifested as mingled with nature, history, and 
the soul of man. According to the Bible’s own idea of itself, 
it is not to be spoken of as theopneustic in the same sense 
throughout. Indeed, it is according only to this idea, which 
ascribes all things fair and good, no matter how remotely related 
to morals and religion, to the one source of all fair and good 
things, — that is, only in the lowest and loosest sense, — that 
some of the Old Testament can be spoken of as theopneustie, 
or inspired, at all. 

What we have ventured to call the characteristic of sen- 
suousness belongs pre-eminently to the Old-Testament concep- 
tion of the Divine Spirit. By this characteristic the spiritual 
energy of Jehovah is brought into definite relations with the 
concrete existences and concrete facts of history. This con-— 
ception is largely unlike that so-called spiritualizing of the 
Spirit which empties his activities of all definite character, and 
separates them from all definite relations with concrete things 
and souls. It is especially opposed to that cold deistic notion 
of God’s being and activities, which gives him no place in 
human passion and human art, and which regards the world as 
a machine, rather than an organism interpenetrated and filled 
and moved with divine spiritual life. The biblical conception 
of spirit is, as Ackermann (p. 914) has said, that of some 
kind of perpetuum mobile. It is more closely allied to Panthe- 
ism than to Deism; but it is not pantheistic, because it is sup- 
plemented and corrected, as it were, by other econsiderations 
and radical elements which are opposed to the conclusions of 
Pantheism. The biblical conception of spirit cannot, however, 
be properly represented under the thin and evanescent terms 
of much so-called Christian theology. Concerning many of the 
representations of such theology,—so bloodless and useless 
for all purposes of practical morals and religion are they, — we 
agree with the remark of the author jnst quoted: “It is more 
than probable that the Indians in North America, when they 
pray to the Great Spirit, conceive by that of something more 
sensible, and more alive, than many of our preachers and 
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makers of religious books, when they with great pathos style 
God a Spirit.” It were, indeed, more biblical to ask the ques- 
tion of Tertullian, in the sense in which he probably intended 
it, — “ Quis negabit deum corpus esse ?’’— than neglect wholly 
this decidedly concrete and sensuous aspect of the doctrine 
of spirit. Indeed, it is only as concretely and sensuously 
manifested that any spiritual product by miracle or prophecy 
can take place. Of spirit which is not here and now concretely 
made known, we can take no cognizance: from it we can expect 
no appreciable communication.. And if the Bible is, in any 
intelligible sense of the word, theopneustic, it is so because the 
Spirit from whom it comes has caused it to come into existence 
concretely, and in accordance with the laws and processes of 
nature and history. 

It is a plain truth of historical criticism, that the conception 
corresponding to the word zvetpa in the biblical usage, like that 
corresponding to the word vois in classic Greek, was developed 
from the physical and sensuous side. This fact does not lead 
to the detriment, but rather to the immeasurable benefit, of the 
conception. The earlier biblical uses of the word, and many 
of its uses throughout the entire Bible, correspond to the sen- 
suous side of the conception.1 And when the elements of free- 
dom, boundlessness, and spirituality come to be added to those 
of activity and power, the resulting conception of the Divine 
Spirit is that of a free and boundless spiritual energy. At no 
stage in the biblical revelation, however, do we find the simply 
physical and sensuous conception of aveiyo. It is only in 
the New-Testament stage, on the other hand, that we find the 
distinctive conception of the Holy Spirit which so largely gives 
its name and characteristics to the Christian era of revelation. 
Throughout the entire Bible, nevertheless, there is being re- 
vealed a conception of the Divine Spirit which is adapted to a 
religious system that takes into account the divine energy in 


1 The origin and changes in meaning of M9 and avedpua, from the physical 
meaning (Wisdom of Solomon, v. 23, rvedpua duvauews, a mighty wind) to the mean- 
ing of the divine breath, regarded as the source of creation and life, and as the 
expression of the divine power (Ps. xxxiii. 6; compare Isa. xi. 4 and 2 Thess. ii. 
8), and then to the more strictly psychological and theological meanings, —it is 
not necessary to trace. The transition from the physical to the psychological 
meaning was prepared by the fact that the air was naturally regarded as the con- 
dition and source of life, and so as representing the soulof man. To surrender 
or breathe out the mvedua, is to cease to live. As to the use which led to the coup- 
ling of 19) or wvedua With water or fire (compare Matt. iii. 11; Luke iii. 16; Acts 

» ii. 3), compare Schubert, Geschichte der Seele, p. 684. 
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and over all nature and history, as well as in and over pure 
thought. There is concreteness, sensuousness, passion, in the 
biblical doctrine of God as a personal Spirit. The limitless 
and holy divine spiritual energy is neither defiled nor misap- 
propriated by dealing with things, and by communicating itself 
to men. God, the Spirit, does not remain aloof from humanity. 
His free and boundless spiritual energy enters into the affairs 
of every-day human life. He moulds nature on man’s behalf ; 
he breathes life into the body he has moulded; he walks and 
talks with man; he breathes life into the spirit, which he has 
made for this very purpose, that it may partake of his spiritual 
life; he moves upon and dwells within man for a work of intel- 
lectual and moral quickening and purifying. And if God does 
all these things in such sensuous and concrete fashion, and yet 
remains a Holy Spirit, — yes, rather reveals himself as indeed 
the Holy Spirit by these very activities, — he will not think it 
beneath him to bestow his energy and guidance in order that 
such concrete and sensuous things as ancient writings may 
be prepared, conserved, and used for the moral and religious 
benefit of mankind. 

The above-mentioned considerations lead us directly to other 
considerations touching the second characteristic of the biblical 
conception of the Spirit. This biblical conception realizes the 
manifoldness of the spiritual energy of God. And, indeed, 
how could such energy be effective in human history without 
being manifold? If all the members of the organism were 
alike, where would be the body? If all the gifts of the Spirit 
were the same, where would be the community of offices and 
functions which belongs to the Church of God? And if all 
the parts of the Bible were given of the Spirit (theopneustic) 
in the same manner, and with precisely the same meaning, where 
would be the variety of historical origin, of practical uses, and 
of relations to the moral and religious consciousness, which act- 
ually belongs to the Bible? Indeed, the reality and value of 
the many concrete forms of the spiritual energy which enters 
into the production of the sacred writings, depend upon this 
quality of manifoldness. Inasmuch as the Divine Spirit is re- 
ferred to by the Bible as the source of so many other forms 
of blessing, it would be strange if the Bible itself could not 
also be referred to him. The same spiritual energy, which, in 
one form of its impartation, is made to account for physical 
life, in another form may be held to account for the elevated . 
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and purified mental and moral life of the prophet or apostle. 
And, since every form of the energy of this Spirit is manifested 
in that which is concrete and historical, —is, therefore, in some 
manner mediated, —the fact that historical causes and forces 
mediate between the Bible and the Spirit does not prevent us 
from ascribing it to him. Various forms of this one divine 
spiritual agency may well enough enter into the total product 
of Sacred Scripture. Each part of the product may then be 
ascribed to the Spirit, if at all, in a manner which corresponds 
exactly with the facts of its history so far as we can arrive at 
them. Artistic skill, mental quickening, prophetic insight and 
foresight, true sense for the supernatural in nature and history, 
moral purifying, knowledge of that hitherto hidden mystery 
which Christ conveys and is, gifts to expound authoritatively 
the mind of Christ, and to show the inner relations and out- 
ward applications of his gospel, —all these, according to the 
biblical conception, are fruits of one and the selfsame Spirit. 
But the Bible has come into history as the result, sometimes 
more and sometimes less direct and immediate, of just such 
spiritual fruits: it is therefore, so far forth, itself the fruit of 
the Spirit. - 

It is this manifoldness of the biblical conception of the Divine 
Spirit, with its range and variety of applications, which enables 
us to speak of the Bible in general as theopneustic, or inspired. 
We sum up manifold forms and applications of one divine spirit- 
ual energy, which have entered into the total effect, when, in 
one word, we describe the Bible as inspired. We cannot, in 
faithfulness to historic truth, understand that all parts are covy- 
ered by this one word in the same sense. The Bible is not 
throughout the special fruit of prophetic insight and foresight ; 
it does not all show the same true sense of the supernatural in 
nature and history; it does not all expound with like authority 
the eternal principles of moral action, much less reveal with 
the same cogency the binding thought and will of Jesus Christ. 
It is, in general, a theopneustic book. Every separate Scrip- 
ture (in so far as it contains that argumentum scripturae which 
entitles it to be regarded as ypady, and which makes it morally 
profitable; see again 2 Tim. iii. 16) is theopneustic; and the 
collection is furthermore rendered theopneustic by the action of 
the Spirit as Providence in history. But to attribute to each 
part of the Bible the claims and characteristics which belong 
only to such parts as stand in special relations to the Spirit 
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of revelation in redemption, is to overlook the manifoldness of 
the Spirit’s work. On the other hand, to restrict too much the 
meaning of the one epithet which we apply to the whole, would 
diminish our estimate of the kinds and degrees of spiritual en- 
ergy which have combined to produce the whole. The relations 
which exist between Bible and Spirit are, then, to be conceived 
of, not so much in a looser, as in a larger and historically truer, 
sense than that which belonged to the post-Reformation dog- 
matics. So generous and expansive is the biblical conception 
of the Divine Spirit, that by fusing together all the true ele- 
ments which have entered into the modern theological concep- 
tions of writers like Herder, Kant, Schleiermacher, De Wette, 
Neander, and Hase, we do not succeed in passing beyond it. 

But, third: It is manifest that the extent of the biblical con- 
ception of the Divine Spirit must be limited in some manner, 
if we are to speak of the relations between the Bible and the 
Spirit as special and unique. In some one of his many forms 
of energy, the Spirit of God may be declared to be (whether 
more or less remotely and mediately) the source of all things 
fair and good. Other utterances and writings than those which 
have been preserved in Sacred Scripture have been in their day 
ascribed to the Spirit. The inspired Psalms of Israel are not 
all contained in our Psalter. The leaves of truly prophetic 
rolls, which were inscribed with pens that divine influences 
had made to flame, are not all gathered into the canon of 
Hebrew prophetic writings. Many things were said and done 
by inspired apostles, and some things were written by them in 
the discharge of their apostolic office, which our New Testament 
does not contain. And, still further: By following out into its 
applications that very conception of divine spiritual activities 
which the Bible itself presents, we should arrive at the conclu- 
sion that many things beyond the biblical revelation have been 
done and said and written by inspiration of God. Especially 
would it prove true, that all those writings of the Christian 
Church which have devoutly and faithfully set forth the mind 
of Christ in the Church, are to be ascribed to the Spirit which 
Christ continually sends. Manifestly, then, there is needed 
some distinction in relations which shall enable us to refer the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to the Spirit of 
God in some more definite and nearly unique way. ‘The effort 
to find this distinction brings the inquirer again to the same 
considerations which have entered into all the previous inquiry. 
Of these considerations we refer again to the following : — 


- 
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That which distinguishes the Bible from all other books 
is not solely, nor chiefly, its inspiration in the technical post- 
Reformation sense of the word. This technical sense lays its 
stress upon a certain subjective state of the writers, in which 
they were supposed to be the pens or penmen of the Holy 
Spirit for such time only as they were occupied in their official 
task of writing the Sacred Scriptures; and the result of their 
official task as penmen of the Spirit was a body of infallible 
writings. But there is no trustworthy trace, anywhere in his 
tory, of such a form of divine spiritual energy as this. There 
is no proof whatever that the Spirit of God ever came into 
such relations with any human soul. On the contrary, there is 
overwhelming proof that the Bible in general cannot be called 
theopneustic in any such sense. But if we accept the general 
biblical conception of the Spirit, rather than this dogmatic 
conception of some one supposititious form of his activity, we 
seem, at first, to be in danger of losing our right to speak of 
the Bible as being in any special sense inspired. And if the 
Bible were definitely placed, so far as its alleged inspiration is 
concerned, upon a level with innumerable other writings of 
ancient religion and of the Christian Church, we should by no 
means destroy its unique character and peerless value. For 
its unique character and peerless value do not depend upon its 
being uniquely inspired: they depend rather upon its historical 
qualities, and historical position in the divine self-revelation of 
redemption. 

But we are by no means compelled to surrender all claim 
that the Bible has certain special and unique relations with the 
Divine Spirit. Because all inspiration within the Bible is not 
precisely the same inspiration, it does not follow that all inspi- 
ration within and without the Bible is precisely the same. Be- 
cause inspiration cannot be predicated of every part of the Old 
Testament, it does not follow that the writings of the Old Tes- 
tament have in general no unique claim to be called inspired. 
Because Canticles and Ecclesiastes and Esther cannot be called 
inspired in any sense which is not lower than that in which 
the same term might be applied to many writings of Christian 
saints, it does not follow that John and Paul and Peter are not 
authorized to reveal, by their writings, the truth of Christ to 
these same saints. For the theopneustic quality of the Bible 
is special and unique; if for no other reason, at least because 
it characterizes a mighty organism of revealed truth. What- 
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ever really enters into that organism is to be considered as 
related to the Holy Spirit in a special and unique sense. 

It is necessary, then, to refer again to that distinction, which, 
as it was promised, shall never be lost out of our sight. The 
distinction between the Bible, as a collection of ancient sacred 
writings, and the Word of God which is scripturally fixed in 
the Bible, makes it possible to understand the special and 
unique relations which exist between the Bible and the Spirit 
of God. For the Word of God in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments is theopneustic and inspired, as no other 
writings have ever been or can be. 

In brief, the special and unique character of the inspiration 
of the Bible depends upon the special and unique character of 
its revelation. But biblical revelation was seen to be distin- 
guished from all other revelation, not so much by its being 
unlike in some one characteristic, as by its possessing all the 
characteristics of a true revelation in a special and unique way. 
Biblical revelation includes all those forms of activity in which 
God has made himself known as the Redeemer of man in his- 
tory. Moreover, the historical process of divine self-revelation 
in redemption is also a spiritual process; it is a process in which 
the Divine Spirit communicates spiritual life, as well as enlight- 
enment with respect to spiritual truth, to mankind. This spir- 
itual process, as it came to its culmination in Christ, and in the 
founding of the Christian Church by the apostles of Christ, has 
produced the Word of God. It is the Word of God, which, on 
account of the special nature of the divine spiritual activities 
that have entered into it, is entitled to be called, in a special 
sense, theopneustic or inspired. The Divine Spirit by his self- 
communications in the historica] and moral process of redemp- 
tion has produced the Word of God. This Word of God is to 
be ascribed, in a special and unique manner, to the Spirit of 
God, because it is the result of a spiritual process wrought by 
the Spirit of revelation and inspiration for the redemption of 
mankind. 

We reach, then, the line which separates the Bible from all 
other books, so soon as we consider that portion of its writings 
which has been given by the Spirit of revelation and inspiration 
through the spiritual process of redemption. All this portion 
of the Bible may properly be ascribed to the Holy Spirit in a 
special and unique way. But even such work of the Spirit may 
be accomplished in a varied manner; various minds, differently 
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inspired with the spirit of moral and religious insight, may con- 
tribute to the one work. But all this work is, in some sort, a 
unity; it has that unity which belongs to the Word of God as 
given to the Church of God by the Spirit of God. Whatever 
portions of the Bible stand in no such relations to the spiritual 
process of redemption as to show that they partake in its moral 
and spiritual quality, cannot be called theopneustic in any spe- 
cial sense. Their presence in the biblical writings does not 
prevent us, however, from using this word, in a special and 
unique way, of the Bible as a whole; for, of the Bible as a 
whole, a special relation to the spiritual process of redemption 
may be affirmed. It is the product of the Holy Spirit, who 


_ wrought in the minds of its authors the moral and religious 


insight which they have imparted to their writings. And if 
the question be raised again, How much of the Bible is to be 
regarded as thus inspired? the answer must be, As much of 
it as constitutes that organism of historic facts and revealed 
truths which is the Word of God. 

In view of the three truths already discussed, we may now 
briefly sketch those manifold spiritual activities and products 
which enter into the doctrine of the relations between the 
Word of God and the Spirit of God. In presenting this brief 
sketch, constant reference (without unnecessary repetition ) will 
be made to phases of the truth which have already been dealt 
with in detail. 

God is a Spirit, and man is made a spirit in the image of 
God: hence the possibility of a communication of the divine 
life in human moral and religious self-consciousness, — the pos- 
sibility of revelation and communion of man with God. But 
the Bible, as we have already seen (Part II. p. 244 f.), speaks of 
activities of the Divine Spirit which are yet more fundamental. 
The conception of God as Creator and Lord of life is mediated, 
in a general.way, in the Old Testament, by the conception of 
his Spirit! The Spirit hovers over the waters at creation 
(Gen. i. 2; compare Job xxxiii. 4); it is the source of life 
(Ps. xxxiii. 6, exlvi. 4 f.), without which all life returns to dust 
(Job xxxiv. 14 f.; Ps. civ. 29 f.), but by the indwelling. of 
which it is maintained (Isa. xlii. 5); for the Spirit of Jehovah 
is in both man and beast (Gen. ii. 7, compare vii. 22; Job x. 
12, xxvii. 3). This Spirit becomes in man a spirit of courage 
in battle, cunning in workmanship, skill in poetry, song, and 

1 Compare H. Schultz, Alttestamentliche Theologie, 1878, ‘p. 529. 
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the interpretation of dreams, wisdom in counsel, rulership and 
judgment in a king (Gen. xli. 88; Exod. xxxi. 8, xxxv, 31; 
Num. xiv. 24; Judg. ii. 10, vi. 84, xi. 29; 2 Sam. xxiii. 2; 
Isa. xi. 2). Extraordinary gifts of any kind, according to the 
usage of the Old Testament, may be regarded as produced by 
inspiration, on the general principle of Job xxxii. 8: “It is the 
spirit in man, even the inspiration of the Almighty, that giveth 
him understanding.” Especially are those gifts which appear 
as theocratic, or as useful in the founding and forwarding of the 
theocracy, to be regarded as inspired. 

The ascription of all manner of extraordinary gifts to the 
inspiration of the Spirit of Jehovah is not, indeed, an error in 


the Old Testament; but it suggests the fact that considerable 


portions of its own writings can be called inspired with no 
higher meaning than this. In this lowest meaning, however, 
the foundations are laid for the more special forms of spiritual 
influence to which the Bible as a whole is due. The Old- 
Testament doctrine of the Spirit shows us, as H. Schultz de- 
clares (p. 546), how little its religious revelation appears as 
something in itself unnatural and magical; and what a close 
and vital connection there is between all the higher regions of 
the human spirit, and that Divine Spirit from which the human 
is derived. 

In this Old-Testament doctrine, the Spirit of Jehovah is also 
represented as the source of an ethically right spirit in man: it 
is a spirit of holiness? (Ps. li. 2 f., exlii. 10 f.; Isa. lxiii. 10 f.). 
Certain of these personal relations in which the Spirit of God 
stands to the spirit of man have already been discussed in the 
chapters on Hebrew prophecy (Part I. chap. iv.; Part II. chap. 
v.). The claim of the prophet Isaiah is, The Lord God hath 
sent me and his Spirit; that is, hath sent me accompanied by, 
and equipped with, his Spirit (xlviii. 16). The medium through 
which the prophet receives the divine communication is the 
Spirit of Jehovah (compare 2 Pet.i.21). The Spirit in the Old 
Testament is, then, the vehicle of revelation. 

The diffusiveness of the Spirit is to be considered as belong- 
ing to its very nature. For the Spirit is not simply immanent 
in the physical universe, and the source of all life in men, 
beasts, and plants: it is shed abroad, imparted unto, poured 
out upon, the hearts and minds of men and communities. 


1 Compare Dorner, Glaubenslehre, I. p. 621. 
2 Tlvevua ayov in the Wisdom of Solomon, i. 5, ix. 17. 
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Especially does the diffusion of the Spirit, for intellectual en- 
lightenment and moral purifying, belong, as we have already 
seen (Vol. I. pp. 484 ff.), to the sacred theocratic community 
of finite spirits. But the burden and joy of Old-Testament 
prediction is (Ibid., p. 438 f.) the conviction that in the coming 
time the diffusion of the Spirit will reach all classes, grades, 
and members of the community, in a yet more marvellous way. 
According to the Old Testament, a new and living righteous- 
ness will come to the religious community by the outpouring 
of the Divine Spirit. The new Church of Jehovah will be a 
soiritual church (Isa. xliv. 8, lix. 21; Ezek. xxxix. 29 f.). 
The Spirit will then no longer be given to the people so 
exclusively through the organs of the theacracy, and as a 
special and temporary influence, but will rather be a permanent 
indwelling within the entire community (Joel ii. 28; compare 
Isa. liv. 13): it will impart a knowledge of God, moral puri- 
fication, and the readiness to obey (Ezek. xxxvi. 20-27; Jer. 
xxxi. 33 f.). 

It is, however, in respect to the influence and work of the 
Divine Spirit as a principle of moral regeneration and of moral 
life for the entire spiritual community, that the Old-Testament 
view is especially defective, and incomparably inferior to that 
of the New. It is because “the Divine Spirit did not make in 
the Old-Testament saints a new foundation of life,’ declares 
Oehler,! — “did not as yet work outward from within, as the 
transforming principle of the whole man, —that the conquest 
of death and everlasting life were not effected.” But this 
statement of Oehler covers only one manifestation of the great 
truth. The Hebrew religion and Scriptures stand on a plane 
far below Christianity and the Christian Scriptures, not sim- 
ply because the former are the foundation of the latter, but 
also because the former are in less direct and manifest relations 
with the personal Holy Spirit, as a spirit of revelation and 
inspiration in redemption, than the latter. Relatively much 
less of the Old Testament than of the New shows any signs 
of the higher kind of theopneusty. The New Testament is, 
more purely than the Old, a supernatural gift of the Divine 
Spirit through a spiritual process wrought in the hearts and 


minds of its authors. 


And yet we cannot safely depreciate the organic connection 
which exists between the two Testaments with respect to the 
1 Theology of the Old Testament, II. p. 311. 
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conception and activities of the Divine Spirit. The positive 
expression that God is Spirit is not expressly found in the Old 
Testament. It is not the spirituality of God in the absolute 
sense, but his full and living personality, which forms the fun- 
damental thought of Old-Testament religious faith (compare 
Schultz, p. 467). Even Isa. xxxi. 8 does not intend to speak 
of God as Spirit, but of the Spirit, or living and creating prin- 
ciple, of God. The Spirit of Jehovah is, however, identified 
with the essence of his personality, in passages like Isa. xl. 18, 
and Ps. cxxxix. 7: this identification is suggested by Isa. xxxiv _ 
5, where 1 corresponds to by.. Indeed, what is said in the 
Bible, of the Spirit of God, is said less for its own sake than 
on account of its vital relation with the doctrine of the divine 
personality as self-revealing, and as communicating life and 
salvation to men.} 

Even the announcement of Christ, — rvetya 6 6e6s (John iv. 
24), — which may be regarded as sounding the keynote of the 
new revelation upon this subject, is not designedly opposed to © 
the conceptions of the Old Testament. The great truth that 
God is absolute Spirit—although first definitely expressed in 
this form by Christ —is nevertheless an idea which underlies 
the whole Mosaic revelation (Ewald, II. p. 125). It is, indeed, 
the idea of the relation of Jehovah as Spirit to the commu- 
nity which he has chosen, that gives its characteristics to the 
religion of Mosaism. Mosaism did not announce the abstract 
principle that God is Spirit, but the concrete command in 
negative form; viz., “Thou shalt not represent to thyself, and 
so worship, the Divine by any image of any visible, and there- 
fore non-spiritual, things.” But, on the other hand, the teach- 
ing of Christ cannot be derived, in its full and lofty meaning, 
from the Old-Testament conceptions alone. ‘The Great Teacher 
disentangles, and sets forth in clear outline, the eternal and 
ideal truth regarding God, to which the revelation of the Old 
Testament had been bringing men forward. He does not, 
however, teach this truth as speculative, and as giving to phi- 
losophy the abstract essence of the Divine Being (compare 
1 Kings vii. 27; Ps. exxxix. 7). He here presents God as 
mvetpa, the same God whom he elsewhere presents as 6 Cav rarjp 
(John vi. 57),— the Spirit who alone has and imparts the ful- 
ness of life (compare verse 26). But, although this truth is not 
presented by Christ in speculative form, its full meaning can- 

1 Compare Ewald, Lehre der Bibel von Gott, L. p. 33, 
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not be confined to the occasion which called it forth, or to the 


limits within which the Old Testament furnishes an interpre- 


tation of the bare words. The declaration of Christ, “God is 


Spirit,” has a theological significance which covers all the dis- 


tinctive features of the New-Testament dispensation.! These 


words mean even more than Nitzsch allows for when he inter- 
prets them? thus: ‘ That is, God is the perfect life, he has the 
perfection of being: by which he is distinguished in part, as 
the living and true, from the divinities which are merely puta- 
tive; and, in part, from all other actual life and being, as he 
who only has immortality (1 Tim. vi. 16), and as the creator 
and destroyer of things.” In fine, these words of Christ re- 
ceive their full interpretation only through the consideration 
of the ways in which the Divine Spirit became the source of 
the religious ideas and religious life of the Christian commu- 
nity. As the Author of spiritual and eternal life in this com- 
munity, and, through its offices, in the entire world, God is, and 
becomes known as being, Spirit pre-eminently. As an explica- 
tion of this great truth, we present in few words the New- 
Testament doctrine of God as the spiritual source of Christian 
truth and life. 

The relations in which Jesus Christ himself stands to the 
Holy Spirit are of the first importance. These relations are 
primarily conceived of rather in the theocratic and Old-Testa- 
ment fashion. The Evangelists represent Jesus as begotten by 
the Holy Spirit (Matt. i. 18 f.; Luke i. 26 f.), as endued with 
the Spirit according to prophecy (Isa. xi. 2, lxi. 1; compare 
Matt. xii. 18, and Luke iv. 18) for the permanent exercise of 
his Messianic office (John i. 83, cat pévoyv; and compare Acts x. 
38, os éxpicev atrov 6 Geds rvevpart dyiw), and as led and restrained 
in his ministry by the same Spirit (Matt. iv. 1 f.; Mark i. 12). 
As Messiah, he is, like the long series of preceding messengers 
of the Lord, endowed with the prophetic spirit (Matt. xiii. 
56 f.; Luke vii. 16). As Messiah he baptizes with the Holy 
Spirit (Matt. iii. 11; Mark i. 8; Luke iii. 16). But from the 
later advanced point of view occupied especially by Paul, 
Christ himself appears as the life-giving ethical power (1 Cor. 
xv. 45), and is declared to be the Spirit (2 Cor. iii. 17, 6 8 
KUplos TO mvedpd eorw) 3 the indwelling of Christ and of the Spirit 


1 By failing to appreciate this, Hase renders his view of the subject meagre 
and unsatisfactory (see Dogmatik, Leipzig, 1850, p. 341 f.). 
2 System der Christlichen Lehre, p. 143. 
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is one and the same potency of a new life (Rom. viii. 10; Eph. 
ili, 16 f.; Gal. ili, 2 f.). For this later and higher point of 
view, those promises of Christ which we have already consid- 
ered in detail (Part I. chap. ii.) had prepared the way. 

The glorified Christ, as the Head of the Church, has there- 
fore become the source and distributer of the fulness in vari- 
ety of that spiritual life which he both is and also imparts. 
It is this which Jesus had promised both to do and to be. 
He would send the zapéxrynros (John xy. 26), the Spirit of the 
truth (xiv. 17, xvi. 13); because, through his prayer and for 
his sake (xiv. 16), God, from whom the Spirit proceeds, will 
send him (xiv. 26). Even while with them, in an anticipatory 
way, Christ conveyed to his followers the Holy Spirit (xx. 22). 
But this sending and coming of the Spirit is to be understood 
as equivalent to the spiritual presence of Christ in the midst of 
his followers (xiv. 18 ff.). Thus, also, in the teaching of the 
apostles, the Holy Spirit, the guide and comforter and inspirer 
of the new religious community, appears as the Spirit of Christ 
himself; and his sending, as the return of Christ to the com- 
munity in personal presence and power (Rom. viii. 2, 9; 2 Cor. 
ili. 7 f.; Gal. iv. 6; Eph. iii. 16; Phil. 1. 193° Peto 
pare 2 Tim. iv. 22). Looking backward, Peter even declares 
(i. 11) that it was the rveta Xpicrod who inspired the prophets 
of the Old Testament. Looking about him in the Christian 
Church, Paul considers the spiritual powers of believers as the 
gifts of Christ (Eph. iv. 7). The Church, according to John 
(i. 16), receives all its spiritual gifts out of the fulness of 
Christ. 

The New Testament, then, lifts the idea of the work of the 
Divine Spirit from that lower plane where it is regarded as 
being merely the diffusion of some extraordinary skill, or wis- 
dom, or sense of justice, or as the temporary imparting of some 
special message to a prophetic soul, to the far higher plane 
where it unites with the idea of the divine self-revelation and 
self-communication in Jesus Christ. Inspiration now follows 
the law of the life-giving Spirit in communion with Jesus Christ 
(see Rom. viil. 2); it becomes pre-eminently Christian, and fit 
to lay the foundations, and produce the Scriptures, of the com- 
munity of believers in Christ. 

But the work of the Spirit under the new dispensation is 
still as truly concrete and manifold as it had been under the 
old. ‘This work is, however, so exclusively connected with the 
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apprehension and exhibition of the truth and life of Christ, 
that its product in the New-Testament Scriptures can be called 
the Word of God in a more definite sense than belongs to the 


_ Scriptures of the Old Testament. Some of the manifold activ- 


ities of the Spirit, in the new religious community, however, 
have more particular reference to the individual, others to 
the coximon life of the community. The Spirit is related to the 
individual believer, in a primary way, as producing the new 
birth with which his life as a believer begins (John iii. 8-8). 
In this new birth the Spirit overcomes the sensuous and sinful 
nature of man by planting within him the principle of a new 
life (Rom. viii. 18; Eph. vi. 17); the believer is born of the 
Spirit (1 John iii. 9, compare Tit. iii. 5, 6), and becomes, there- 
fore, a child of God (dca yap rveipare Peod dyovrat, otro. vioi ciow 
cod, Rom. viii. 14; compare Gal. iv. 29). The gift of the Spirit 
is, then, for believers the seal of salvation (Eph. i. 18, iv. 30), 
the witness that God is in them (1 John iii. 24, iv. 18), and that 
they are indeed the children of God (Rom. viii. 16; Gal. iv. 6). 
The Spirit is also the pledge of their future perfection (éppaBdr, 
see 2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5; Eph. i. 14), for it is the source and active 
principle of the moral purifying of all believers (1 Pet. i. 2, 
22 f.). The new ethical and spiritual life which believers have 
is to be attributed to the indwelling of the Spirit, which is, on 
this account, spoken of as the spirit of life (John vi. 63; Rém. 
viii. 2; 2 Cor. ii. 6). The holy influence is a spirit of love and 
prayer and of all grace in all believers (2 Cor. iv. 18; Eph. i. 
ay hom. viii. 18; Heb. x. 29). 

The Spirit is also the source of that revelation of the truth 
as it is in Jesus Christ which is given by inspiration to all 
believers. That no hard and fixed line can be drawn between 
the specific kind of revelation and inspiration which apostles 
enjoyed, and that which belonged to the community at large, 
we have found to be true on the authority of the apostles 
themselves (Part I. chap. vi.). But we have also seen that 
certain selected followers of Christ were promised, and actually 
received, a pre-eminent equipment, by the personal teaching of 


Christ and by revelation and inspiration, for their official work 


in founding the Church, and in unfolding the truth of Christ. 
For this reason, the Apostle Paul represents the apostolic word 
as spiritually produced, and as having spiritual authority and 


power (2 Cor. iii. 8 f.; 1 Thess. i.5). The Spirit, as a leader 


into all the truth of Christ, is primarily and pre-eminently sent 
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to the apostles by Christ himself. That such claims have been. 


realized in the construction of the New Testament, we do not 
need now to examine anew. 

It is by the intercommunication and interaction of all the 
new spiritual activities in the entire community of believers, 
but especially in the person and work of the apostles, that we 
derive our right to characterize the Christian Church as pre- 
eminently the kingdom of the Holy Spirit. “The Holy Spirit,” 
says Kahnis,! “is the substance of the new kingdom.” The 
Spirit is the source of that knowledge of the truth of Christ 
which the Church receives; the source, also, of that moral life 
and blessedness which the Church enjoys in communion with 
Christ. The Spirit is, as Herder declared, the constituting 
force of the new religious community. Christianity is con- 
ceived of by Paul as life-giving spirit which takes to itself form 
in a religious community. This community is an organism 
which has been produced by the constitutive force of the per- 
sonal Holy Spirit, and within which this force has its sphere 
of operation; the objective Spirit of God is regarded as dwell- 
ing within, and imparting to the Church the life which it has 
in communion with Christ. The Spirit unites all believers 
(John xvii. 21) who in the new kingdom serve God in the 
Spirit (John iv. 24). The one gift of the Spirit to the com- 
munity essentially includes, then, all things that are needed for 
the common good; and every good thing which the community 
has is the fruit of one and the selfsame Spirit. 

That the New-Testament writings are the product of the 
above-mentioned spiritual energy, working by revelation and 
inspiration upon minds and hearts which had received the new 
life from Christ, admits of no doubt. Such a product they, 
directly and indirectly, claim to be; such a product they mani- 
festly are. Certain of these writings are known to be the work 
of apostles, or of men under direct apostolic influence: they 
therefore necessarily partake of that spirit of revelation and 
inspiration which was given to their authors in a pre-eminent 
degree as an official and constitutive gift. Still others of these 
writings are the product of such Christian revelation and inspi- 
ration as belonged to the entire community of believers. The 
special character of such writings must, then, be conceived of 
as due to the special character of those historical influences 
which the Spirit made use of in order to select certain non- 

1 Lehre vom heiligen Geiste, p. 52. 
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apostolic members of the early Christian community, and to fit 
them for their work of writing. But the New-Testament writ- 
ings in general have a higher claim to be considered as portions 
of the Word of God than can possibly belong to the Old-Testa- 
ment writings in general: they are the products of that Spirit 
of revelation and inspiration which wrought the process of re- 

demption in the definite and culminating forms of spiritual 
activity which belong to the advent of Christianity. 

From the foregoing considerations we derive the following 
conclusions touching the relations which exist between the 
Spirit and the Bible. 

The comprehensiveness of the biblical conception of the 
Divine Spirit and of his work enables us to refer the origin and 
nature of Sacred Scripture to this conception. The work of 
the Spirit is pre-supposed at every step in the founding and 
developing of the kingdom of God on earth. Inspiration 
belongs of necessity to the divine activity in planting and 
nurturing an historical process of redemption among human 
spirits. The historical process of redemption must be also a 
spiritual process. 

The relation between biblical revelation and the theopneusty 
of the Bible is, therefore, intimate and necessary. The divine 
activity upon which the biblical revelation is conditioned, and 
out of which it springs, is a spiritual activity. The process of 
making God known and received as the Redeemer of the world 
is a spiritual process. This activity involves the intercourse of 
spirits, the self-communication of the Divine Spirit to the finite 
spirit of man. The Bible constantly connects the work of 
revelation with the Spirit of God. And since revelation is a 
spiritual activity, —an activity, that is to say, of the Holy 
Spirit, —the doctrine of the Spirit cannot be separated from the 
doctrine of revelation: revelation, in fact, involves inspiration, 
or the divine imparting of ethical and spiritual life. 

If the Old-Testament conception of the work of the Divine 
Spirit, in its lower form, were alone followed, we might speak 
of the Bible as throughout theopneustic and referable to this 
Spirit in the same general and indefinite meaning. But we 
need some more definite and special meaning in which we may 
speak of certain Sacred Scriptures as inspired. This meaning 
Wwe secure when we regard the inspiration of the Bible as cor- 
respondent to the revelation which it sets forth. The biblical 
revelation is special and unique, because it comprises the vari- 
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ous factors of that divine activity which has made God known 
in the historic process of redemption. The biblical inspiration 
—the spiritual process which has accompanied and entered 
into this process of revelation, and which has consisted in the 
imparting to individuals, and to the religious community, of 
divine ethical and spiritual life —is itself just as special and 
unique. The Spirit of revelation and the Spirit of inspiration 
is one Spirit. The twofold process is one process, which 
may be regarded, however, from different sides. Since it is the 
product of this divine spiritual energy which has been exerted 
in the historical process of redemption, the Bible may be in 
general spoken of as an inspired book. It is theopneustic; it 
is breathed and given into the world by the Holy Spirit. But, 
in the higher and more distinctively religious meaning of the 


word, it is not the biblical books throughout, — it is only the 


Word of God which is in the biblical books, —that can be 
spoken of as ¢nspired. 

So largely and definitely, however, does the Word of God 
impart its characteristics to the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, that we can rightfully say: The Bible is the gift 
of the Spirit to the Church ; it is an inspired book; its origin 
and characteristics are divine. But when we inquire further, 
How has the Bible been given to the Church? and, In what 
did the activity of the Spirit for its production consist? we 
find that this form of the divine spiritual energy, like every 
other, has been historical, concrete, and limited. The Word 
of God as a whole has been inspired by an historical and spiritual 
process; but in this process the work of the Spirit has been 
manifold, although in its manifold operations directed to a 
common end. 

It is possible, then, to distinguish different grades in those 
operations of the Spirit, which, taken together, have resulted in 
producing the Word of God. In the first grade of inspiration 
stands that of the apostles of Jesus Christ. The activity of 
the Spirit selected, commissioned, and equipped them with their 
incomparable insight into the truth of Christ, and with their cor- 
responding authority to teach such truth to the whole Church 
of Christ. In the same grade may we place the inspiration of 
those more ancient prophetic souls who were the chosen divine 
organs for the revelation of what we may fitly call the body 
of Old-Testament Messianic truth. In the next grade stands 
that inspiration which has taught these selected and official 
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personages the safe and right exercise of judgment in making 
application of the central truths of salvation to the practical 
necessities of the Church, and to the conduct of the practical 
moral life. In the next grade stands the inspiration which has 
imparted insight into the facts of the history of God’s kingdom 
in redemption, and the ethical and spiritual skill which chooses 
these facts discreetly, and so deals with them as to manifest by 
the narrative their divine meaning and intent. In the next 
grade stands that inspiration which fills the soul of every true 
believer in God with joy, love, faith, hope, the spirit of prayer, 
and all the spiritual exercises of the religious life; and which 
expresses itself in invocation, exhortation, ascription of praise, 
and sacred psalmody.t All these grades and offices worketh 
that one and the selfsame Spirit. All of them have entered 
into that organism of revealed truth which we fitly call the 
Word of God. 

But, moreover, the office of the Divine Spirit in bringing and 
binding together the various portions of the one Divine Word 
must not be left out of the account. ‘The Spirit in the history 
of the Church has presided over the Canon of Sacred Scripture. 
This divine energy, like all the other forms of such energy, has 
not been exercised to the exclusion of history: it has rather 
been exercised through and within history. 

The foregoing are the principal truths which concern our 
estimate of those relations, objectively considered, that exist 
between the Word of God and the Spirit of God. The work 
of the Spirit in producing the Bible must now be considered in 
its more subjective aspects. The consideration of these aspects 
requires us, first of all, to dwell upon the nature of that finite 
spirit which is the subject of biblical revelation and inspiration. 


1 The grades of inspiration which Beck enumerates (System der Christlichen 
Lehre, p. 226 f.) are not well adapted to our present purpose. 
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THE only tenable conception of revelation or inspiration is 
that of a transaction between persons. In biblical revelation 
the source and object of revelation is God, who discloses himself 
in an historic process of redemption as the Redeemer of sinful 
man. The agent of biblical inspiration is that one holy and 
ever-active personal Spirit, to whom alone all life, and especially 
all the ethical and spiritual life of redeemed humanity, is to be 
referred. It is, then, the biblical idea of the divine personality, 
and of his activities as the Redeemer of man, which imparts 
both their reality and their distinguishing characteristics to the 
biblical conceptions of revelation and inspiration. And, since 
the doctrine of Sacred Scripture is dependent upon those con- 
ceptions of revelation and inspiration which enter into this 
doctrine, it is primarily dependent upon the biblical idea of 
God as the redeeming and life-giving personal Spirit. 

But God is only one of the persons concerned in those trans- 
actions which we call revelation and inspiration. Such transac- 
tions are between persons: they involve the conception of another 
and finite personality , they involve the presence and reality of 
such a personality, regarded as in fact set over against God. 
In order to make the transaction valid, the second party in 
the transaction must be a being which is worthy of the name 
“person,” must be that kind of free and self-conscious individ- 
uality (Liirsichsein) which we call a personality. Only such a 
being has the capacity for revelation, or for that knowledge of 
God which the self-revealing Infinite Spirit produces within the 
finite spirit. Only such a being has the capacity for receiving 
those ethical and spiritual impressions and changes in which 
inspiration essentially consists. For we do not speak of God 
as revealing himself to stones and trees, or even to the most 
intelligent of the forms of merely animal life. And, in the 


higher uses of the word, it is only spiritual beings which can be 
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inspired. It is for this reason that atheism and pantheism alike 
destroy the possibility of such a transaction as can correspond 
to the biblical conceptions of revelation and inspiration. Athe- 
ism begins by excluding the source and ground of all revelation 
and inspiration: it ends, however, by conceiving of man solely 
under the terms of the material universe; it thus excludes the 
personality of the subject of revelation and inspiration. Pan- 
theism also denies the real personality of both God and man: 
both the persons, whose intercourse is necessary to accomplish 


- a personal transaction, vanish together in the mist of imper- 


sonal being. But, in order to maintain the doctrine of the 
Word of God, we must affirm the personal existence of man, as 
well as the personal being of God. And, within certain limits 
at least, a just anthropology is as necessary for the construction 
and defence of this doctrine as a just theology. What reve- 
lation and inspiration are, depends as truly upon the nature 
of man who is the subject of revelation, as upon the nature of 
that divine personality who is the source and object of revela- 
tion. The answer to the question, Who reveals? must be 
followed by the answer to the question, To whom is the reve- 
lation made ? 

The constitution of man, the subject of revelation, must be 
considered, therefore, as giving certain necessary conditions to 
the nature and efficiency of revelation itself. How revelation 
takes place, and what it accomplishes, will depend upon what 
man is and does. What man is and does, depends upon his 
entire constitution, considered as active or passive in the ap- 
pointed circumstances of the world. The senses, imagination, 
and memory of man, his reflection, higher spiritual intuitions, 
and that receptivity of soul which we call faith, will all furnish 
conditions under which revelation and inspiration must take 
place if they take place at all. Especially will the power of 
self-determination in man give conditions to the times and ways 
in which God a¢complishes his personal intercourse with him. 
Nor can his sinful nature, as well as all the natural weakness 
of his flesh and the limited capacity of his powers, fail to receive 
acknowledgment in the divine activities with reference to him. 
Such fundamental facts of human nature must rather enter 
largely into the biblical conceptions of revelation and inspira- 
tion. For this revelation is a revelation of redemption; and 
its inspiration is a divine spiritual activity which quickens, 
elevates, and purifies powers that are in themselves weakened 
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and deadened by sin. It is at once apparent, then, that the 
very powers of man which make him capable of receiving a 
revelation at all are those powers in the exercise of which he 
exerts his personal influence upon the character of revelation. 
And the very condition which makes revelation most needed 
is the condition which seems (at first) to make an infallible 
and perfect revelation impossible. The more we exalt our con- 
ceptions of the rational and spiritual nature of man, the more 
fit do we seem to make him for the highest kind of intercourse 
with God. But we also make more difficult the discrimination — 
between the truths of revelation, and the simple intuitions or 
jndgments or imaginings of a nature so exalted. But if, on 
the other hand, we increase our sense of the need of revelation 
by laying emphasis upon the faulty and incapable condition of 
the human moral reason, we increase at the same time another 
class of difficulties. Can any trustworthy revelation be accom- 
plished in so untrustworthy and impotent an organ as the 
reason of man ? | 

The mere mention of such difficult questions as the foregoing 
makes us aware how important for a true doctrine of the Word 
of God it is, that we should attain some just conception of the 
nature of man. A word is from a person to a person. A word 
is true and efficient only when the person to whom it comes is 
brought by it into real communion with the person from whom 
it comes. Whether such communion take place, or not, will 
depend, not only upon the fitness of the word as coming from 
the speaker, but also upon its fitness as addressed to the hearer. 
In the case of the Word of God to nian, the conditions fur- 
nished by human nature are much more comprehensive and 
imperative than any which ean be considered under the terms 
of intercourse by speech between two human minds. A word 
of God is not simply a word from God to man. It is known 
to be a word from God only as it is a word in man; it has no 
objective reality except as it is wrought out in the human mind 
and in human history. The only word of God which can be- 
come an instrument and concrete product of revelation appears 
before us as a word of man to man. We can judge it to be a 
word from God, only as we know it to be a word from man. 
In other words, revelation is always mediated by human actiy- 
ity and by a process in history. God speaks to man through 
man, and in man. ‘What God says, and how he speaks, depend, 
then, upon what man is. 
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The position just taken, however, does not separate the rev- 
elation and inspiration which furnish us with the Word of God, 
from the free and gracious activity of God himself. God’s 
word is not dependent upon man in any such way as could 
lead us to underestimate the divine elements in the transaction 
by which it is communicated. For, what the constitution of 
man is, depends, and ever has depended, upon the same spirit- 
ual Agent from whom revelation and inspiration come. If God 
shapes his revelation so as actually to lodge it in the human 
mind and in human history, this is the very thing which he 
desires and plans to do. The final purpose of revelation and 
inspiration, according to the biblical idea, is the redemption of 
man. Revelation and inspiration show their divine origin, in 
part, by their adaptation to man as the subject of redemption. 
For revelation which did not actually accomplish its purpose 
in man, as ignorant and weak and sinful, would not be revela- 
tion at all. In complying, then, with those very conditions 
which he has imposed upon himself in giving man his constitu- 
tion, and in undertaking his redemption, God verifies his own 
self-communications of knowledge, and of ethical and spiritual 
life. We are really considering certain conditions divinely 
imposed upon the self-communications of God, when we con- 
sider such conditions as are actually imposed by the constitu- 
tion of man. 

But on the very threshold of the investigation of this chap- 
ter stands the following question: What are those notions of 
man’s constitution and condition which must be allowed as fur- 
nishing the necessary forms of revelation and inspiration? In 
our answer to this question, we are chiefly concerned to avoid 
carefully certain erroneous extremes of opinion. It would be a 
pity to make the soundness of the entire strueture of our doc- 
trine of Sacred Scripture depend upon psychological vagaries, 
whether the so-called biblical, or those derived from the modern 
science of man. And yet we cannot treat of man as a subject 
of revelation, without the free introduction of psychological 
principles. The biblical doctrine of man is too intimately 
joined with the biblical doctrine of revelation to separate wholly 
between the two. Moreover, a reconstruction of the theory of 
inspiration is quite too dependent upon a reconstructed psy- 
chology to permit the attempt at the former without seeking 
the help of the latter. That revelation can consist of a divine 
act which pours into the human mind certain ready-made ideas 
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or doctrines, a true psychology forbids us to suppose. In other 
words, we know enough of God’s idea in the construction of 
human nature to warrant us in refusing to accept certain false 
ideas of revelation. Nevertheless, we must not use our concep- 
tion of human nature, — whether derived from biblical psychol- 
ogy or from modern researches, —in such manner as to deny 
the reality of revelation, or as unduly to limit the possibilities 
of its form and product. On the one hand, the figurative and 
unscientific terms of the Bible cannot rightly be so pressed as to 
lead us to a false psychology of revelation and inspiration: on 
the other hand, the uncertainties of modern psychology cannot 
rightly be so pressed as to twist the biblical doctrine of revela- 
tion and inspiration. The devotees of biblical psychology have 
been guilty of falling into not a few errors through the first 
of these two false methods. They have alleged the authority 
of Scripture to prove the number of divisions which must be 
allowed in human nature, and the exact relation of all the sev- 
eral divisions. They have developed precise theories of spirit, 
soul, and body, of heart, head, bowels, and reins. They have 
set the zvedua off from the vots, and shown how conscience could 
be partitioned so as to admit of the allodgement in it of what 
was strictly human and yet purely divine. On the other hand, 
the advocates of the so-called scientific or rational view of 
human nature have fallen into even more mischievous errors. 
Man, as seen simply from the point of view of the natural 
sciences, cannot be regarded as the subject of revelation. One 
of the most mortal foes of biblical revelation and inspiration 
is a rationalistic ethics. Thus certain writers on ethics have 
made the natural conscience the central and sole organ of mor- 
als and religion; and have elevated it, even when unblessed by 
the indwelling ef the Spirit of revelation, to the position of an 
independent critie of all possible revelation. ‘The true reply 
to all such theories, however, does not consist in decrying rea- 
son and conscience, nor in resorting anew to a crude and chiid- 
ish conception of human nature. We shall therefore admit the 
truth of the biblical doctrine of man as spirit, and then, with- 
out depending upon the further details of so-called biblical psy- 
chology, proceed to develop the true view of man as a subject 
of revelation according to the principles of modern psychology. 
The agreement of the conélusions thus developed, with those 
demanded by the biblical claims and the biblical phenomena, 
will in every way strengthen our argument. For, although the 
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Bible has no scientific and detailed system of psychology, its 
artlessness in respect to such a system all the more increases 
our wonder at the general correctness of its views respecting 
the different faculties of human nature. 

' The fundamental psychological principle upon which to base 
a sound doctrine of man as the subject of revelation is this: 
Only man as a spirit, in the biblical sense of the word, can be 
the subject of biblical revelation and inspiration. Of this bibli- 
cal conception of man as spirit, the following brief statement 
will suffice. 

It has been truly said by Cremer,! that we owe the concep- 
tion of human spirit, like that of spirit in general, to Sacred 
Scripture; and that our conception of human spirit is depend- 
ent upon the doctrine taught by Scripture concerning spirit 
in general, and especially concerning God as Spirit. As in 
classic Greek it is the vods, so in biblical language it is the 
avedua, Which makes man to be man.2 In the Old Testament, 
a most intimate relation exists between its doctrine of man as a 
part of nature, and its doctrine of the natural and the super- 
natural; but especially between its doctrine of the nature and 
of the creation of man. As a finite living being, an animal, 
man is repeatedly mentioned in company with the beasts, as 
flesh, 3. Regarded from the religious point of view, and con- 
trasted with God, the Spirit, man is called “flesh” to denote 
the weakness, sensuousness, and selfishness of his nature. God 
is spoken of as living, unchangeable, eternal, in contrast with 
the fleshliness of man (Isa. xxxi.3; Jer. xvii.5; 2 Chron. xxxil. 
8; Job x.4). The spirit in man—spirit in the sense of vital 
breath, or principle of life—is derived from, and dependent 
upon, God as the source of all life. God, the Spirit, is the father 
of all the spirits of men (Num. xvi. 22, xxvii. 16). In both 
Old and New Testaments, the psychological meaning of m0 and 
mvevpa is unintelligible except as interpreted by the religious 
relations which exist between man and the Spirit of God. The 
spirit of man, as the cause of movement, the inner principle of 
life, forms the natural contrast to his flesh, which is the thing 
moved and moulded by the inner life, and left lifeless when this 
principle departs. 

But as a thinking, feeling, self-conscious individual life, and 
especially as having desires and impulses, man is a soul (9)). 


1 Article, Geist des Menschen, in Herzog and Plitt, Real-Encyklopadie, 
2 Compare Ackermann, Stud. u. Krit., 1839, p. 911 f. 
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As the spirit, when rendered perceptible to the senses, is 
thought of as being in the breath, so the soul as being in the 
blood. Therefore the heart, because it is the centre of the 
supply of blood, is considered as the centre of the activities of 
the soul; and not simply the activities of feeling and desire, 
but also those of conscience and reason. Without heart is 
without reason (Hos. vil. 11; Jer. v. 21); a pure heart is a 
good conscience (Ps. li. 10).! 

Many passages in which the same functions are ascribed in- 
differently to spirit or heart or soul forbid us to suppose that 
the Bible intends to teach a definite trichotomy. The changing 
use of terms, and especially the apparently free interchange of 
the terms “spirit” and “soul,” are to be noted in passages like 
Job xii. 10, and Isa. xxvi. 9.2. To make distinctions involving 
even a Shade of meaning which are permanently retained and 
self-consciously recognized by the Hebrew writers, between the 
soul and the spirit of man, is by no means easy. The distine- 
tion of Von Hofmann?—that spirit is the breath of life as 
active and making alive, but soul as simply existing —is over- 
drawn (compare, however, 1 Cor. xv. 45); and so is that of 
Cremer (p. 2 f.), who regards spirit as the condition, and soul 
as the manifestation, of life. Nor can we approve the fanciful 
doctrine of Beck:+* “ The soul is formed within the body by the 
inspiration of the spirit, which it compresses and expands in 
the form of breath in the body.” And yet it is doubtful 
whether spirit and soul are ever precisely co-ordinated in the 
conceptions and language of the Old-Testament writers. The 
difference between the two is not, however, a difference which 
can be correctly represented by regarding the spirit as a dis- 
tinct principle to be contrasted with the soul, as one substance 
may be compared with another, or even as one clearly defined 
group of attributes may be contrasted with another. The 
difference is rather one of emphasis. The customary use of 
M9 or zvedua for man emphasizes his religious nature and rela- 
tions as referred to their origin in, and likeness to, the Divine 


1 See Schultz, Alttestamentliche Theologie, p. 587, forexamples of a seemingly 
parallel use of “‘ heart’”’ and “spirit.” 

2‘ Wer die Schrift nicht in ein dogmatisches System zwingt, muss es aner- 
kennen, sie redet trichotomisch wie dichotomisch; dichotomisch vom Ansich der 
Theile, trichotomisch von der lebendigen Wirklichkeit, iiberall aber mit Wah- 
rung des principiell auf Einheit angelegten Menschenwesens.’’ (Zezschwitz, Pro- 
fangracitat, p. 50.) 

3 Schriftbeweis, Nordlingen, 1857, I., p. 294 f. 

4 Outlines of Biblical Psychology, Edinburgh, 1877, p. 38. 
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Spirit. With certain limitations we may confidently use the 
language of Zezschwitz, and say: The wvedua is “ the personal 
life in its relation to God” (p. 42); the rvetua “is the psycho- 
logical organ for the intercourse of man with God” (p. 87). 
This definition, however, presents that more developed concep- 
tion of man’s spiritual nature, and of his spiritual and personal 
communion with God as a personal Spirit, in which the thought 
of the New Testament most fully shares. 

The question whether the biblical psychology conceives of 
the human spirit as belonging to human nature per se, has been 
often raised and variously answered. Its answer in the affirma- 
tive seems best to accord with the most developed anthropology 
of the Bible, as well as necessary in order to secure in man’s 
constitution a ground of standing for real and personal commu- 
nications of divine truth. The affirmative answer seems to be 
given with especial clearness by the anthropology of Paul. 
For we cannot accept the denial of Holstens, Weiss, and others, 
that the apostle—in such passages as 1 Cor. 1. 11, v. 3-6, 
wit. 34, xvi. 18; 2 Cor: vii. 1; Rom. i. 9, viii. 16; Gal. vi. 18 
—means to speak of a zveiua 70d évOpsrov as belonging to the 
very constitution of man. Much less can we agree with the 
opinion of Von Hofmann (I. p. 289), that man’s spirit is but 
the indwelling in man of the Spirit of God. On the other 
hand, the opinion of Pfleiderer, that the spirit belongs to the 
natural man, but is to be completely identified with his yxy, 
and has no special reference to man’s divine nature or his rela- 
tions with the divine, is scarcely less unfavorable to a true con- 
ception. Soul and spirit, according to the biblical terms, are 
not actually or theoretically separable from one another: they 
may be distinguished, however, by recognizing the marked 
emphasis which the latter lays upon the divine likeness in man, 
and upon his possession and potential use of faculties by which 
to apprehend and commune with God. The spirit which God 


gave to man in his creation became man’s own, — becomes the 


centre of his personality as man. Because he.has a spirit, man 
is susceptible to divine spiritual influences. Even in Rom. viii. 
9-16, the consciousness of Christians that they are indeed chil- 
dren of God is made to rest upon a contact or communion of 
the Holy Spirit with that spirit which is constitutionally with- 


-inthem. The Divine Spirit is in the Christian, is in his human 


spirit; and the two spirits unite in one witness to the reality 
of his filial condition. In 1 Thess. v. 28, spirit, soul, and body 
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are so distinguished as to imply the possession of a spirit by 
every man as a-constitutional part of his manhood. The gen- 
eral outcome of the biblical doctrine as to the original consti- 
tution of man, then, is this: The central fact in human personal 
life is the possession of a rational and religious nature, of those 
faculties for perceiving and embracing divine and eternal reali- 
ties in which the Spirit of God may temporarily operate or per- 
manently dwell. If the heart is the storehouse of memory, the 
workshop of thought, the factory of imaginings and conceptions, 
the chamber of council (Zezschwitz); still the spirit is the 
home where faith and the word of God may dwell (Luther). 
Heart and soul are in their turn honored with the offices which 
belong to the spirit, only because the same capacities and fune- 
tions of human nature which are generally grouped together 
under the term “spirit”? may sometimes be more indefinitely 
expressed (especially in the Old Testament) under different 
terms. 

The Bible regards man as the subject of divine revelation 
and inspiration, because he is in fact, and by his constitution, 
a spiritual being. The spiritual and personal nature, and so 
his fitness to be a subject of divine ethical activities and to live 
in communion with God, is clearly taught in the narrative of 
creation (Gen. i. 26 f., compare v.1). Although upon one side 
of his nature he is connected with merely animal life and so 
called: flesh (Gen. iii. 19), considered upon another side he is 
little lower than divine (Ps. viii. 5 f.). His soul is a true lamp: 
of the Lord; it searches all the concealed cavities of his body 
(Prov. xx. 27). Hence the relations in which man, as though 
he were God, stands to nature (Gen. i. 27 f., 11.19 f.; Ps. viii. 
6-9); hence the fact that all her bounties belong to him, and 
are at his disposal (Ps. civ. 14 f.). For this reason also is it 
true that the Divine Spirit can communicate himself to man in: 
an ethical way. In relation to man as a spirit, God can become 
not simply the source and preserver of the breath of his life, 
but also the agent of personal, self-conscious, and ethical com- 
munion with him. He can talk with man, and make him a 
companion; so that being thus favored he becomes, like Abra- 
ham, the friend of God.. As a spirit, man is fitted to live ina 
life which reaches beyond the things of sense and time; he can 
call God Father, and can himself be called a child of God. As 
a community of spirits, Israel can make a covenant with God, 
the Father of all spirits; her artisans, warriors, legislators, 
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poets, and prophets can regard themselves as self-consciously 
possessed of the Divine Spirit who communicates of his spirit- 
ual powers to them. 

By Christianity the spiritual life which effects changes in all 
human nature is imparted to the spirit of man (compare Rom. 
wii dd; 2 Cor. v. 5; 1 Thess. v. 28; Eph. iv: 23 f.,.30). The 
New-Testament doctrine of man is shaped throughout from this 
point of view. The whole anthropology of Christianity is the- 
opneustic. It is, indeed, the primal fact of a spirit in man’s 
constitution which makes Christianity possible: it is the fact 
that the Divine Spirit enters man, and works such changes 
within him.as have reference to the union of the Divine Spirit 
with man’s spirit, which makes Christianity actual. The gen- 
eral biblical conception of the Holy Spirit is, as we have already 
seen, that of a kind of primum mobile. The biblical conception 
of man’s spirit is that of a moving central power in human 
nature. But between these two moving powers,—the one in 
the macrocosm and the other in the microcosm, —there is a 
personal and ethical likeness. There is, therefore, the possi- 
bility of communion between them. Biblical revelation and in- 
spiration imply an actual communion which is accomplished in 
the individual man according to his constitution, and which is 
accomplished in history through many individuals according to 
the conditions of history. For this reason the whole course 
of redemption may be sketched under the terms of these psy- 
chological conceptions by contrasting the first man, as a living 
soul, with what the redeemed man shall be when he has been 
transformed by the life-giving Spirit (compare 1 Cor. xv. 45 f.). 
In his naive naturalness, man is a Wy7 Coca; in his sinful natur- 
alness, he is yvxixes; in his opposition to the spirit of that 
principle which gives determination to his personal life, he is 
gapxixos (see Zezschwitz, p. 41). Not to have the Holy Spirit 
within the human spirit, is to remain YvyxiKds. Jude (verse 19) 
even appears to teach, that by not having the Holy Spirit, 
through persistent rejection of his presence and offices, man 
may cause his own spirit to fade away and die (?). For man’s 
possession of his own zvedua, and the realization of his destiny 
by having his zvetua: possessed by the divine rvedua, gives psy- 
chological reality to all communion of man with God. More- 
over, the difference of relations between man and God, which 
is shown by the teachings of the Old Testament and the New, 
has been summarized by Zezschwitz (p. 42 f.) in the contrast 
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between the two Greek words zvevparoddpos and wvevparixds. In 
the old dispensation, the nation as a whole, and especially in 
the person of certain selected members of the theocratic com- 
munity, is made at times recipient (7vevparoddpos) of divine spir- 
itual influences; but this dispensation looks forward to the 
time when the Spirit of God shall so dwell in the human spirit 
that every member of the religious community shall become a 
spiritual man (rvevparuxds: Ezek. xi. 19, xxxvi. 26 f.). 

We may, therefore, consider as established the following con- 
clusions upon the first topic of this chapter. The complete 
biblical conception of man as an organ and subject of revela- 
tion takes its start from the doctrine of a‘ spirit in man which is 
similar and respondent to the Divine Spirit. This conception 
is distinctively characteristic of biblical revelation: it is itself 
an element and product of revelation. This conception is the 
very centre of all the biblical anthropology: it is intimately 
connected with the doctrines of Christology, soteriology, and 
eschatology. It is, therefore, also fundamental in the doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture; so far as, at least, this latter doctrine 
depends upon the conceptions of revelation and inspiration. 
For only the biblical man, considered as a spirit, can be the 
subject of revelation and inspiration. Moreover, the condi- 
tions which the nature of man gives to the nature, degrees, and 
modes of revelation and inspiration, are all related to the central 
conception of man as a spirit. But the words my and zvedpa 
are not used of man with a fixed and definite significance 
throughout the entire Scriptures. The nature or extent of 
those faculties and activities which are indicated in these words 
is nowhere definitely fixed. Aside from a few distinctively 
religious elements, the psychology of the Bible is not a matter 
of revelation, nor is it intimately connected with the other 
truths of revelation. It is artless, popular, unscientific. It 
fixes the terms under which we must consider man as a subject 
of revelation, only so far as this: it recognizes, without dis- 
tinctly defining, a side of human nature which is capable of 
communion with God, and susceptible of revelation and inspi- 
ration, and which is met by those activities and offices of the 
Divine Spirit that culminate in the redemption of the gospel. 

One other element in the biblical conception of man must be 
mentioned, in order that the psychological limitations of reve- 
lation may be more clearly defined. The same being who is 
the subject of revelation and inspiration is also the subject of 
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redemption. As the subject of such complex divine activities, 
—all tending toward one result, —man must have both the 
capacity and the need of redemption. The biblical doctrine 
of man’s need of redemption may be summarized in certain 
terms which are contrasted with those applied to the spirit of 
man. Man, as not-spiritual,—as carnal and psychical, as weak, 
ignorant, and sinful, —is the subject of revelation. How far 
this lower side of human nature limits those possibilities of 
revelation and inspiration which grow out of the higher side, 
we are not told with precision by the biblical writers. They 
nowhere attempt the adjustment of the difficult problem of a 
revelation which shall be made to fallible man, and which nev- 
ertheless shall be, if not infallible, at least so free from essen- 
tial errors as to accomplish the ethical purpose of revelation. 
They simply assume all those apparently antagonistic facts and 
truths which render this problem so difficult. They assume 
both that man has a divine spirit, and that he needs the Divine 
Spirit. The prophets and apostles assume that they themselves 
have received infallible truth by inspiration and revelation from 
God: they affirm this truth with the assurance of intuition, 
but they do not affirm their own infallibility. Much less do 
they undertake .to show us precisely how they can remain fal- 
lible men, and yet be the organs of an infallible revelation. 

There is no need to prove that the biblical conception of man 
emphasizes his need of redemption. It thus assumes that weak 
and sinful condition of human nature which makes an infallible 
revelation at once so imperatively needed, and yet so difficult 
to realize. To the problem thus proposed by the very antithesis 
which seems to le in the constitution of man, regarded as a 
subject of divine revelation, we shall return in other connec- 
tions. The further purpose of this chapter will be best gained 
by a discoursive method based upon valid psychological prin- 
ciples. 

Since man is fitted by his constitution to be the recipient of 
divine revelation and inspiration, the only science which can 
throw light upon the conditions furnished to revelation by this 
constitution is the science of psychology. There is no psy- 
chology of revelation but human psychology. Psychology is, 
indeed, the science of the unity of those powers and operations 
whose subject is the soul of man. The inspired organs of divine 
self-revelation, with respect to their fundamental capacities, can- 
not differ from other men. ‘They are men subject to the same 
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essential limitations with ourselves. It is, of course, supposable 
that the method of procedure by which God makes his self- 
communications to the inspired may remain concealed to human 
imagination or thought. It is more than likely that inspiration 
is not a subject for the most precise investigations of mental 
science. But to the same extent to which revelation and inspi- 
ration defy description, in the same terms that apply either to 
the ordinary activities of mental life, or to its more rare and 
elevated states, to that extent must we refuse to speak of them 
at all. In our ordinary mental activities there are certain ele- 
ments which come into consciousness without bringing with 
them their own account of -themselves: there are certain ele- 
ments which pass out of consciousness, mocking us with the 
futile effort to explain either their genesis or their character- 
istics. The rarer and more elevated states of consciousness, such 
as are most nearly like the prophetic, are, of course, peculiarly 
unfavorable to any attempt at analysis. Yet all objects of 
knowledge must in some way — either by direct presentation, 
or by representation, or by inference —get themselves before 
the human soul in consciousness, or else remain as though they 
were not to human thought. The most extreme conceivable 
condition of prophetic ecstasy must be conceived of in terms 
of self-consciousness, if it be conceived of at all. Its genesis, 
nature, product, and function or final purpose in the religious 
history of mankind, must all be interpreted according to the 
constitutional powers and activities of man. We are ready, 
then, to admit that any psychological theory of the phenomena 
of revelation and inspiration will be inadequate; but, for this 
very reason, we maintain with the more confidence that every 
such theory must conform to the principles of a valid psy- 
chology. 

It is a fundamental truth, then, which governs all our con- 
ceptions of man as the subject of revelation and inspiration, 
that the contents of revelation must become the contents of human 
consciousness. In other words, the laws of human conscious- 
ness furnish necessary conditions to revelation and inspiration. 
That the contents of revelation cannot be deduced from the 
necessary working of human consciousness, we have already 
declared to be a postulate of all revelation. No strict theory 
of the evolution of the consciousness of the race can admit 
the biblical ideas of revelation and inspiration. The process 
of revelation is not caused by the powers of mind in their re- 
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action upon their surroundings; the product of revelation is not 
a system of truths evolved from natural germs by the natural 
working of the human mind. For no religion, not even such 
as has been superciliously styled “natural,” is ever a growth 
which can be separated for a moment from the divine spiritual 
activity. But it is also true of biblical revelation, as it is true 
of all religion, that, in order to win reality for itself as a fact 
and power in the human race, it must enter into the mental life 
of the race under full subjection to all the laws of conscious- 
ness.1 We can, then, say, as does Morell:? “ The process of 
intelligence itself, in the case of a divine revelation, must, as 
far as the exercise of our own minds is concerned, be in accord- 
ance with the spiritual constitution whigh God has given us.” 
This declaration is, however, by no means equivalent to that 
which the same author makes a little farther on (p. 184): “If 
there be any thing which these laws of thought are naturally 
unable to reach, no extraneous influence whatever could give 
them the power of reaching it.’ For we have as little right to 
deny as to affirm a prior: that the intellect of man can be super- 
naturally quickened and heightened so as to reach conclusions 
which would lie quite beyond its natural powers. The intel- 
lect, however, like all the other powers of human nature, if 
affected by so-called “extraneous influence,” whether natural 
or supernatural, must be affected in accordance with its own 
fundamental constitution and laws. 

We might confidently argue the above-mentioned truth, both 
from the nature of the case and from the analogy of the other 
divine operations. God, in revelation and inspiration, will re- 
spect the constitution of human nature which he has himself 
bestowed. The entire doctrine of the Bible touching the rela- 
tions of the Divine Spirit to the manifold forms of the universe 
rests upon the principle of a diversity of operations and distri- 
butions from the one source of force and life. Even the mirac- 
ulous working of God does not violate his so-called natural 
working. God always has respect unto his own work. The 
new increments of being and force which he bestows upon each 
form of the material universe are adapted to the peculiarities 
of each form. But, in the case of man, the necessary condition 
of all intercourse with God, so far as it is special in his case, — 
so far as it is ethical, free, and distinctively spiritual, —requires 


1 Compare Ulrici, Gott und der Mensch, I. ii. p. 418 ff. 
2 Philosophy of Religion, p. 180. 
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that in this intercourse an ethical and free spiritual being shall 
be treated after its own form. If God will not overturn nature 
in order to introduce into it the manifestation of the super- 
natural, he surely will not violate the constitution of man in 
order to introduce truth into human consciousness by a method 
contrary to the laws of that consciousness. He that does not 
let a sparrow fall unnoticed to the ground will not cast down 
the fabric of human nature. Moreover, the very significance of 
the divine acts of revelation and inspiration lies in the divine 
purpose to get something lodged, as it were, in human con- 
sciousness. Such a divine purpose is reached only when the 
contents of human consciousness are enriched with new divine 
thoughts, and all the mental faculties and activities of man have 
consciously received the inflow of divine life. But the divine 
method will not violate —it will rather accomplish —the divine 
purpose. 

If the theological point of view enables us to affirm the prob- 
ability, the psychological requires us to affirm the necessity, 
that the laws of human consciousness should be considered as 
furnishing the conditions of revelation and inspiration. The 
content of revelation is indeed to be considered as coming 
from a supernatural source, but the form of revelation must be 
considered as limited by the nature of man. For there is no 
revelation which does not reveal something, and nothing can 
be revealed which does not, by some avenue or means of com- 
munication, enter into the human consciousness. Nor is it the 
work of inspiration to depress, but rather to elevate, the human 
faculties; it is not to kill, but to make alive, that the Spirit of 
God is bestowed upon the spirit of man. One of the charac- 
teristic differences between biblical revelation and the alleged 
theophanies of heathenism consists in this, — that only the 
former results in placing within the history of the race certain 
contents of truth which are more and more clearly defined in 
the moral and religious consciousness of mankind. To obscure 
the truth, is the result of heathen mantic, but the biblical reve- 
lation verifies its claims by the fact that its contents have actu- 
ally become the contents of human consciousness. The true 
prophet is not rendered blind by his prophetic ecstasy, but by 
it he is rendered a true seer. The revelation of Christ in the 
apostolic teaching is due to the fact that the apostles possessed 
the Christian consciousness in its clearest and highest form. 

All the objective elements of revelation can become elements 
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of revelation only so fast and so far as they furnish contents to 
human consciousness. With due regard to accuracy, we can- 
not speak (as Rothe does in the passage already referred to, 
“Zur Dogmatik,” p. 78 f.) as though revelation could be inde- 
pendent of its being recognized as revelation; for this involves 
a contradiction in terms: it involves the assumption that a mere 
external manifestation can constitute all that is necessary for a 
divine self-disclosure, without any real revelation being accom- 
plished in thinking minds. We may, indeed, consider revela- 
tion objectively: we may enumerate those various elements 
which have entered into it as a series of objective and historical 
facts. Such consideration is valuable and necessary: to it we 
have largely devoted our thought hitherto. But this objective 
consideration is devoid of completeness and meaning without a 
corresponding subjective treatment of revelation. No single 
act of revelation is consummated which is not consummated 
within some thinking mind. No course or historic process of 
revelation is possible without a community and a succession 
of thinking minds, within which this course and process (sub- 
jectively considered) may take place. We are not to cheat 
ourselves by this twofold use of the word “revelation.” But, 
on the other hand, we cannot abandon this twofold use. And 
in this connection it is especially necessary to insist upon the 
subjective use of the word “revelation” as expressing the very 
essence of’ those limitations under which all revelation must be 
realized. Revelation must become a subjective reality, a reality 
of thought and feeling and purpose within the mind of man. 
Nature, history, miracle, the prophetic word, the personality of 
Jesus Christ, can be considered neither as factors nor as prod- 
ucts of revelation, unless they are also considered as contributing 
something to the contents of human consciousness. The reve- 
lation objective must pass over into the subjective realm, in 
order that it may be realized. For nature, history, miracle, the 
prophetic word, and even the personality of Jesus Christ, are 
mere things and facts without concern for humanity, and with- 
out moral and religious account, except as they get themselves 
appropriated by self-conscious mind. In other words, the 
contents of revelation must become the contents of human con- 
sciousness. 

It follows at once, from the foregoing truth, that the laws 
of human consciousness furnish certain necessary conditions of 
revelation and inspiration. Nature, for instance, is nothing to 
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man except in so far as it becomes revealed under the necessary 
laws of human consciousness. Nature, then, can furnish man 
with a revelation of God, only in so far as it is known and 
interpreted in human consciousness. Miracles are of no account 
to revelation unless they are interpreted by the human mind. 
The Word of God is only ink and paper, or meaningless move- 
ments of nervous matter connected with sensations of sound, 
unless it be translated into intuitions and thoughts, or recog- 
nized as the cause of feeling and impulse within the human 
soul. Even the personality of Christ is wholly carnal and 
external —is by no means, and in no sense, a revelation of 
divine light and love— when regarded as apart from that inner 
revelation by which alone, as the apostles clearly teach, the 
believing soul is made cognizant of the spiritual and super- 
natural elements of this personality. Indeed, the necessity 
which les upon revelation — viz., that it must come into con- 
sciousness under the fixed laws and forms of consciousness — 
is only one form of that general necessity which belongs to all 
objects of human thought. All human knowledge is of the 
nature of a revelation. It is not the sun as it is in itself, that 
the eye of man brings to the soul of man: it is the sun as it 
reveals itself to man, that man sees. Every form of objective 
revelation is such as it is, only because it is adapted to the 
forms of that mind in which the revelation is to take place. 
The product of divine activity has no significance unless it be 
regarded as related to a further divine activity within the sub- 
ject of revelation. The nature of the product is determined 
by the nature of the minds to the service of which it must be 
put. For this reason we may also properly speak of nature, 
miracles, the Word of God in Scripture, and even of the person- 
ality of Christ, as only the media or means of revelation. They 
are channels by which one spirit communicates with another 
spirit. The figure of speech to which we always resort in order 
to express the essential meaning of the entire transaction called 
revelation, is that of a communion between God and man, such 
as must be conducted in terms common to both. 

The necessity that revelation shall conform to the necessary 
conditions of self-consciousness extends to all the various fac- 
ulties which are involved in the process of revealing. Senses, 
intellect, sensibilities, ethical and religious powers, can be oper- 
ated upon only in accordance with their fundamental laws. It 
by no means follows that these faculties must always operate 
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in precisely similar fashion, as respects the degree of their 
activity, or the outside object disclosed by the activity, or the 
cause to which any precise form of activity is referred. But all 
these faculties, if they operate at all, must co-operate; if they 
are thrown into activity, the nature of their activity must be 
determined by their own constitution and by the place which 
they hold in the human system of faculties. For instance: we 
cannot say that the senses of man are incapable of being affected, 
either directly or indirectly, by divine inspiration, so as to make 
it possible for the inspired to become cognizant of realities which 
lie beyond the range of ordinary and uninspired activities. Even 
the experience which we have in the ordinary activities of the 
senses might teach us to refrain from rashly setting up limits to 
their possible uses when divinely quickened. But if the senses 
act at all in revelation, they must act as senses; they must act, 
that is to say, as means for becoming aware primarily only of 
certain changes in the so-called forms of matter, and as condi- 
tioned upon the fundamental fact that the organs of sense are 
themselves only forms of a special kind of matter, called ner- 
vous matter. To see God with the natural eye, could only mean 
to see some form of what appears as matter, and from which the 
seeing mind might infer the divine presence and divine causa- 
tion. To hear God speak with the natural ear, could never be 
any thing else than to receive, by means of certain changes in 
the nervous matter of our bodies, certain impressions of sound 
which the mind attributed to God. Ina similar way must the 
case always stand with all our faculties. Memory of revela- 
tion, or inspired memory, is always memory: the possibilities of 
which we are not rashly to limit, but the actuality of which 
must always conform to the fundamental laws of this faculty. 
Particular emphasis must here be laid upon the truth, that the 
ethical and personal nature of man furnishes certain indispen- 
sable conditions to divine self-revelation under the above-men- 
tioned general law. The contents of revelation are pre-eminently 
ethico-religious truths: they are addressed and fitted to the na- 
ture of man as an ethical and religious being. But this fact 
is connected with another kindred fact: such ethico-religious 
contents must be wrought out within the ethical and religious 
self-consciousness. The highest and grandest truths and ideas 
of biblical revelation have not, indeed, entered into the life of 
the race as mere products of the normal working of the highest 
and grandest human faculties. If there had not been a super- 
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natural process of divine self-revelation in redemption, such 
truths and ideas would not have entered into human history. 
Nevertheless, these truths and ideas can be regarded no other- 
wise than as divinely lodged, or wrought out, within the normal 
faculties of man’s ethical and religious being. Or, to use the 
biblical figure of speech, they are fruits of the Divine Spirit in 
the spirit of man. They bear, then, a necessary conformity to 
the mould within which they have been shaped; or rather they 
cannot come into human consciousness merely as molten metal 
is poured into its mould. At every stage in the process of their 
formation, the ethical and religious powers have been active. 
The laws of these powers have, therefore, given conditions to 
all such truths and ideas. Ethical ideas when applied to God 
as their object, ethical impulses ascribed to God as their source, 
ethical truths conceived of as truths of revelation, — cannot 
be essentially different from other ethical ideas, impulses, and 
truths. On the one hand, conscience can neither be exalted to 
the place of a critic of all revelation, nor regarded as the source 
of all the ethical and religious truths of Sacred Scripture: on 
the other hand, it cannot be perverted or violated by being 
made the organ of revelation. In brief: Each of the faculties 
of man, when he is made by the Divine Spirit the subject of 
revelation and inspiration, contributes those formal conditions 
to the total result which belong to its own constitution and 
invariable laws. The total result can be reached only in con- 
formity with the principle that the contents of revelation must 
become the contents of human consciousness. 

Still other subordinate truths which concern the nature of 
biblical revelation follow from the same principle. The doc- 
trine of the revelation of mysteries which are to be appro- 
priated by faith, but cannot be comprehended by the intellect, 
is one of such truths. The New-Testament conception of 
mystery (pvorypwv) is that of a knowledge of secret things 
which rests upon divine revelation ; more specifically, a mystery 
is that knowledge of the truths of salvation, which, having 
been by the divine plan previously kept hidden, has in the 
gospel been made known to believers in Jesus Christ.! Abso- 
lute mystery cannot, of course, belong to the contents of reve- 
lation: to suppose this would be to admit a contradiction into 
the very idea of revelation. But that the mind shall receive 
as true what the intellect has neither discovered nor found 
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itself capable of perfectly comprehending, —this is only one 
of the absolute conditions of all knowledge. Religious mys- 
teries may, then, be given to faith: that may be apprehended 
as a germinal truth, or received as a fact, of which the full sig- 
nificance is not understood. But the object of faith must be 
an object of knowledge; and, although that which transcends 
the power of reasoning, either to produce or to comprehend 
it, may enter into consciousness as an intuition of faith, 
whatever contradicts the fundamental forms of consciousness 
can never become the object of revelation. The above-men- 


tioned conception of a mystery is, then, as rational as it is 


biblical. Certain seed-thoughts have been planted by the 
divine hand within the human mind: they are none the less hu- 
man thoughts because they are seed-thoughts divinely planted. 
By the process of revelation such thoughts have also been 
nourished: increments of new material and force have been 
added to them by the divine hand. Coming originally as 
intuitions, they have furnished food for reflection: they have 
themselves fed upon history. That the fuller relations and 
significance of these seed-thoughts should not at once become 
known to the human mind, is only a matter of course. That 
they should always suggest the existence beyond consciousness 
of much truth which is related to themselves, and which, if it 
were only known, might further explain them, belongs to their 
very nature. That they shall be continually more clearly 
apprehended in their essential relations to one another, and 
to all other truths, must result from the historical nature of 
revelation. The exact amount of hitherto hidden truth which 
may be seen to be involved in any revealed truth cannot be 
determined a priori: it must be left to the actual process 
of revelation to establish the fact. But faith stands related to 
knowledge, as the intuition which gives the fact stands related 
to the reflection which offers the explanation. And the ethical 
end of biblical revelation forbids us to suppose that its mys- 
teries are presented to faith merely for the purpose of exciting 
curiosity, or of baffling the reason.1 The mysteries are the 
hidden factors in that vast idea which is to be realized by the 
redemption of humanity. 

The above-mentioned principle also enables us to affirm, for 
a new reason, the necessity that biblical revelation shall be 
gradual and continuous. The contents of revelation must 

1 Compare some interesting remarks of Lotze, Mikrokosmus, III. p. 546, 
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become the contents of human consciousness, and therefore 
the laws of human consciousness furnish conditions of all reve- 
lation. But the course of the ethical and religious conscious- 
ness of the race is one of development: its unfolding is gradual 
and continuous. The race does not receive all truth at once, 
or any one truth in all its relations. The necessity for growth 
and a long educative process belongs to the fundamental laws 
of consciousness. The mind of man needs ample time in which 
to receive all the truth that God would give to it. One intui- 
tion is related to another; and the product of one reflection 
always depends upon the number and character of the intui- 
tions to which the reflection refers. The intuitions and reflec- 
tions of one mind depend upon those of another, and those of 
one age upon those of another. In order, then, that revelation 
may become thoroughly appropriated, it must be gradual and 
continuous. Only by a continuous process, with differing 
stages and degrees, can the thoughts of God be wrought into 
the mind of man. 

The further conditions of revelation which are furnished by 
the same principle may best be considered as stated in the 
following form: As a subject of revelation, man must be con- 
sidered in the unity of all those powers whose centre is the 
ethical personality, but whose entire compass may become the 
medium or sphere of divine self-revelation. It follows, then, 
that revelation takes place in man as a spiritual unity endowed 
with a multiplicity of correlated powers. The unity of human 
nature is a postulate of the biblical way of regarding man. 
The doctrine of man as a spirit involves the view that the entire 
range of human powers may be regarded as having the princi- 
ple of their unity in the moral personality of man. But, from 
the biblical point of view, this moral personality is not to be 
considered as a merely natural endowment: the spirit in man 
is susceptible of communion with God’s Spirit; it actually 
receives all its moral and spiritual life from this Spirit. Body 
and soul are, then, so opposed to the spirit as to make man 
a duality; not because his nature has no constitutional unity, 
but because body and soul are to be regarded as having become 
_ the seat of sinful impulses and choices. It is sin that makes a 
schism in the nature of man. The necessity of considering 
man as a unity is also made imperative by modern psychology. 
But the closeness of that union which science supposes itself 
to prove between the mind and the brain of man is no greater 
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than that which the Bible assumes throughout as existing be- 
tween the powers of the soul and the various organs and func- 
tions of the body. ‘The unity of man’s powers — even including 
those which are popularly ascribed to the organs of the body — 
is, then, a truth which cannot fail to affect our conception of 
man as a subject of revelation. 

In the realizing of divine revelation as a subjective process, 
the faculties of man must act as a unity. However we may 
conceive of the divine activity as related to that of man, the 
nature of this activity must have respect to the unity of man’s 
powers. The soul can no more be divided up into separate 
parts, some of which shall be peremptorily excluded from all 
share in the process of knowledge, by the work of apprehending 
revealed truth, than by the work of apprehending the truth 
of ordinary experience. The object of knowledge, in the case of 
those moral and religious intuitions which the Spirit of God 
produces, will contain elements, so to speak, which are mingled 
in it from all the other operations of the mind. Prophetic 
vision cannot be considered as a matter purely of the senses 
without the intellect, or of the intellect without the senses; 
and whenever the senses act, their activity 1s connected with 
changes in the nervous organism. Prophetic ecstasy does not 
remove its subject from the necessity of using the powers of 
reflection in order to make clear to himself the limits and mean- 
ing of the intuitions presented to his ecstatic soul. Because the 
powers of man thus act in their constitutional relations, and 
within the limits of proportions that are fixed by man’s nature, 
the object and the process of revelation must be the resultant 
of their common activity. It does not degrade God to ad- 


dress the eye and ear of man, although eye and ear are only 


forms of matter that by their changes affect the brain, and so 
contribute their elements to the mental object produced. He 
that made the eye will not disdain to use it for the higher pur- 
poses of ethical communion. He that planted the ear will not 
refrain from speaking to it a word which may become the word 
of life. But, as the very centre of the truth here indicated, it 
may be affirmed again: If God make man the subject of revela- 
tion and inspiration at all, he will recognize in his self-commu- 
nications the principle of the unity of man’s powers. How 
close is this unity, and how subtle and manifold are all the 
relations which bind together the various powers of body and 
soul, he knows best who best knows man. 
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The unity of the soul, in accordance with whose conditions 
revelation must take place, does not, however, exclude a multi- 
plicity and wide range of powers. That the centre and hearth 
of all these powers is the ethical personality of man, both the 
biblical doctrine and a sound psychology affirm. The previous 
induction taught us that biblical revelation and inspiration take 
their seat in the ethical personality, and that from this centre 
of influence they reach out to embrace all the powers of human 
nature. The contents of revelation are pre-eminently ethico- 
religious contents. But such contents of truth can become re- 
vealed only by a divine activity which is exerted upon and 
within the ethical and religious nature. The inspiration of 
conscience and of the faculties employed in religious intuitions 
is necessary in order that such contents may be lodged in 
human consciousness. Indeed, the very notion of an ethical 
and religious revelation which does not chiefly affect the moral 
and religious consciousness would be self-contradictory. 

That all the powers of man, regarded as a subject of revela- 
tion, belong to the sphere within which the Spirit of revelation 
and inspiration finds his activity, follows from the unity of these 
powers. That all these powers are active according to their 
fundamental laws, also follows from the same principle. To 
this last truth we have already referred in another connection; 
but it is so important for the entire discussion that it must now 
receive a more detailed consideration. 

In revelation the various powers of man are employed, ac- 
cording to the fundamental laws of each, in the service of the 
ethical personality, and for the attainment of ethico-religious 
ends. This principle may be illustrated by examples taken 
from the various main classes of the human faculties or powers. _ 
The classification (sufficiently accurate) which will best serve 
our purpose of illustration may be made in threefold form: (1) 
powers of presentation; (2) powers of representation and re- 
flection ; (3) powers of moral discrimination and choice. Such 
a classification, however, must not be understood to the preju- 
dice of the unity, and reciprocity in action, of all these powers. 

We consider, then, briefly the presentations of revelation. 
Such presentations may take place either in connection with 
some special and recognized activity of the senses, or in the 
form of a more inward and purely mental intuition of truth. 
In some form, however, the primitive factor of revelation is 
always an intuition; it is the presentation before the mind of 
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some object, the presence of which is ascribed to an outside 
cause. In the case of an ordinary activity of the senses, the 
mind refers the object to some so-called form of matter for its 
cause; but in the case of a revelation which starts in the realm 
of the senses, the mind refers the object directly to divine 
agency as its cause. That the brain and nervous system of 
man, his external organs of sense and his more central organs 
connected with these external organs, are susceptible of being 
used by the Divine Spirit as instruments of revelation, their 
use by an indwelling finite spirit seems to suggest. In all gen- 
uine cases of inspired dreams, visions, and prophetic ecstasy, — 
if such genuine cases be admitted at all,—these organs must 
be so used. Such use, instead of being contrary to the consti- 
tution of man, accords quite precisely with that constitution. 
It is not, indeed, wholly to be explained as the normal working 
of the organs of sense under the ordinary stimuli of man’s 
physical surroundings. But the activity of the senses may be 
determined from within outward; the spirit of man, by its 
imaginings, emotions, thoughts, and volitions, can determine 
the senses to definite forms of activity. Why should not the 
brain and nervous system of man be as truly susceptible of 
becoming the instruments of the Divine Spirit as of the human 
spirit that is in them? The ultimate mystery of the working 
of the senses may be said to be no greater in the one case than 
in the other. The machine theory of the microcosm is no more 
an adequate theory than the machine theory of the macrocosm. 
Spirit can communicate with spirit through the organs of sense: 
this our ordinary intercourse constantly shows. Such commu- 
nication may be made by change of feature, by gesture, or by 
written and spoken word. It is the spoken word which is, of 
all ways of communication from one finite spirit to another, the 
most facile, spiritual, and apparently divine. Jehovah was said 
to speak in the ears of the ancient prophets when he revealed 
his thought and intent to them. But the spoken word, when 
midway between one spirit and another, is nothing but a physi- 
cal affair. It is so many sound-waves, of such qualities, passing 
along the fluent air. But this physical word, which stirs one 
spirit with the thought and feeling of another spirit, may be 
traced both backward to its source and forward to its effect. 
Traced backward it is still a physical affair, until, passing in 
through the mouth of the speaker and along the nerve-conduits 
of efferent force, it ends in those molecular changes of the brain 
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which follow the activity of the thinking, feeling, willing soul. 
There, so far as one particular word rather than another is 
concerned, the form of communication issues forth into reality 
as the product of a spirit in man. Traced forward through 
the external ear, through the wonderful nervous mechanism of 
the ear which hes still beyond, and into the very penetralia 
of the nervous ganglia, the same physical word is transformed 
into an effect upon another thinking, feeling, willing soul. 
Two embodied spirits, through their bodily organs, have held 
communion with one another. Spirits have had converse by 
means of a material word. 

Should the prophet refer his ecstatic vision, in which the rey- 
elation is given as a sense-impression, to a divine act, his expla- 
nation would involve no more of ultimate mystery than is 
involved in our daily converse with our fellow-men. In no 
case does a description of the machinery used for the purpose 
of the communication afford a complete explanation of the 
process of communication as a transaction between two spirits. 
In no case does he who receives the communication discern in 
the sense-impression any proof of its origin, or know along how 
many physical links in the chain of causation it must be traced 
before its source in a free spiritual activity is reached. Noth- | 
ing in the laws of the senses prevents revelation from taking 
place through an impression upon the senses. But revelation, 
even in the form of that sensuous intuition which its recipient 
ascribes to the agency of the Divine Spirit, is never purely 
supernatural. It is mediated by the senses and imagination 
and intellect of the recipient; the natural elements and laws 
of the activity of the senses have become means which the 
Divine Spirit is using for communicating with the human 
spirit. 3 

It cannot be denied, however, that we are unable to discrim- 
inate in detail the natural from the supernatural elements of 
revelation through ecstasy, or directly to verify the claims of 
the prophet that his vision is, in any special sense, from God. 
But the difficulty of separating the supernatural from the nat- 
ural elements is not confined to this particular form of revela- 
tion. We only cut the knot and throw away the better portions 
of our thread of reasoning, however, when, on account of the 
difficulty, we abandon the claim that God can communicate 
his truth to man. Nor is there any valid reason for denying 
that the divine spiritual causation may lie immediately back of 
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certain impressions of sense, and that this causation may pre- 
sent in the sensuous intuition a true object to the soul. Much 
less is there any valid reason for denying that by inspiration 
man may be made to perceive things and events which escape 
the ordinary activities of the senses. The analogous phenom- 
ena of hypnotism, clairvoyance, trance, and such similar states 
of body and soul, are too little understood to offer them as an 
adequate explanation of the phenomena of prophetic ecstasy. 
Such explanation as they afford, however, confirms the claims 
of prophecy. Of the world which lies about us, and yet re- 
quires for the perception of it some new forms of sense, or some 
quickened and exalted uses of the same forms which belong to 
all men, — we can speak with little confidence. Certain of our 
sciences, however, attempt to deal with just such a world. 
The world of physics is, in the science of psycho-physics, 
presented to us as an intelligible world, which claims to offer 
an account for the world of self-conscious intelligence. Yet 
this world of physics is itself only a rationalized and idealized 
world of sense. But the finite human spirit can enter this 
world, and produce effects there: for instance, the spirit can 
energize the material organ in and with which it works. The 
soul can cause the eye to see, and the ear to hear, what would 
escape these organs if they were not energized by the volun- 
tary soul. And if finite spirit can do this with its own organs 
of sense, under the conditions discoverable by the so-called 
science of psycho-physics, why cannot the Infinite Spirit do the 
same thing for the same organs of sense? ) 
The same principle governs those presentations of revelation 
which were characterized as the more inward and purely men- 
tal intuitions of truth. That such intuitions should be given to 
man, belongs to the very nature of revelation considered as 
involving certain real and immediate relations of life between 
man and God. And yet we cannot deny the truthfulness of 
Pfleiderer’s declaration:1 “ There arises not a single intuition or 
image or cognition in us as the ready-made product of an exter- 
nal cause; but what comes to us from without is only impres- 
sions, modes of our excitation (erregtsein), of our experience, 
which are first wrought up into definite intuitions, images, etc., 
by the activity of our spirit in conformity with its laws.” In 
the case of all our ordinary impressions of sense, the object 
which the mind perceives is not directly produced by the com- 


1 Die Religion, Lp. 378 f, 
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bination of merely physical elements: it is rather made up by 
the mind in accordance with the laws of its own activity. But 
what the mind makes up is conditioned upon the way in which 
it is excited by the activity of the bodily organs. In every 
mode of revelation, the primary form in which the object re- 
vealed appears before the self-conscious soul is the form of an 
intuition. Indeed, when the presentation is made in the senses, 
this presentation may be regarded only as a means toward the 
end. ‘The eye of the prophet is touched by God, and his senses 
and soul stirred to his vision; but this effect is only in order 
that some inward intuition of moral and religious truth may 
take place. In all cases of revelation, where the means used 
do not consist in some affection of the organs of sense, the 
revelation begins as an inward intuition. The seeing is an 
inward seeing, a purely mental apprehension of an object within 
the consciousness of the seer. Such an object, however, can- 
not be presented to the mind as a thing made up without the 
activity of the mind itself: it cannot be imported into the mind, 
as it were, from the outside. Such an intuition can arise only 
within the mind itself, and in accordance with the laws of the 
mind. As an intuition, then, it brings with it its own verifica- 
tion. The inspired soul beholds within itself an idea; it be- 
comes conscious of itself as impressed with a certain form of 
inward intuition. ‘That it is so impressed, that it sees what it 
sees, it cannot doubt: it is of the very essence of its experience 
to be so impressed as it knows itself to be. It is in accordance 
with the fundamental law of the mind’s activity in all intuition, 
that the intuition of revelation shall furnish to the mind, with- 
in which the revelation is made, its own guaranty. And to 
say that this intuition is not only wrought out within the mind, 
but is also wrought out through the mind's activity, is but to 
say that it has the characteristics of a genuine intuition. 

But every inward intuition may be accompanied by a conyic- 
tion as to its own cause. The peculiarity of the impressions 
ascribed to revelation consists in this, that they are intuitively 
ascribed to the divine activity as their external cause. The 
intuitions of the prophet appear to him as intuitions of revela- 
tion, because they are accompanied by the conviction that the 
Spirit of God is their cause. The same twofold nature which 
belongs to the consciousness of the world of sense belongs, 
therefore, to that consciousness which revelation develops. 
The subject of revelation recognizes himself as seeing some 
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truths, thinking some thoughts, and doing some deeds, that are 
his own; but as seeing other truths, thinking other thoughts, 
and doing other deeds, which are to be ascribed to an indwell- 
ing spiritual agency that is not his own.’ The agency which 
causes these experiences is in himself, and yet is not himself. 
For this reason we find the witness of the inspired conscious- 
ness described as a twofold witness (John xv. 26 f. éxetvos paprv- 
pyoe ... Kal duets). One form of the twofold consciousness is 
in some respects under the control of the other; for the spirits 
of the prophets are subject to the prophets (wvevpara rpopyrav 
mpopytras trordccerat, 1 Cor. xiv. 32). On the other hand, the 
consciousness of self may be submerged in the consciousness 
which is an intuition of revealed truth accompanied by a con- 
viction concerning a spiritual being that is not the self. For 
the above-mentioned reason also (in part), it is possible to rep- 
resent the prophets as endeavoring by reflection to clear up 
their own ideas concerning the messages they have received, 
(1 Pet. i. 10 f. repi Hs cwrnpias eSelnrnoar Kat eénpaivyncay tpofpfrar). 
At times, indeed, revelation is represented as accomplishing 
itself through a process of inquiry in which the one form 
of consciousness asks questions of, and receives answers from, 
the other. By question and answer, by conversation between 
the man and God in the man, the truth is made clear within the 
human: soul: (Gen. xvii, xvili.; Isa. v1..5.f.;.Acts ix.).. The 
explanation of the twofold nature of the human consciousness, 
when it becomes the organ of revelation, is found in the fact 
that the intuitions of revelation must be accompanied by a con- 
viction which attributes them to their cause in God. <A certain 
form of self-consciousness occurs in which truth is disclosed, 
after the manner of intuition, within the human soul. How 


shall the soul account for the origin of such a form of its own 


self-consciousness? If it may be attributed, in all its elements, 
to the natural activity of the human mind, it is so recognized 
by the mind: it is not then considered as an intuition of reve- 
lation. But if it become inseparably joined (or if it arise as 
thus joined) with a firm and holy conviction that the intuition 
is to be ascribed to God, then it is regarded as a revelation 
to the intuiting mind. Whether it must also be regarded by 
others as a revelation, is a different matter, for the settlement 
of which other criteria are needed besides these furnished in 
the conviction itself. We have, therefore, no other analogy so 


1 Compare two articles by E. Graf, Stud. u. Krit., 1859, especially pp. 422 ff. 
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good for representing the nature of prophetic self-consciousness 
as that of the mental activity in which we intuitively know 
that we are affected in a certain way, and at the same time join 
in one object with the affection our irresistible conviction that 
this affection is to be attributed to a certain outside cause. 
The experiences of the spirit of man in ethical and religious 
matters are, therefore, peculiarly well adapted to be expressed 
in terms which belong to the activities of the senses. All reli- 
gion is essentially a certain effect in the human spirit which is 
of such nature as to carry with itself the intuitive recognition 
of an object of religious fear, faith, and love. Revelation (sub- 
jectively considered), in its essential and germinal form, is an 
inward intuition in which the mind recognizes itself as im- 
pressed with a certain truth, and at the same time recognizes 
the cause of that impression as the indwelling Spirit of God. 

It is not, however, as possessed of faculties of presentation 
alone, that man becomes the subject of revelation and inspira- 
tion. Indeed, those intuitions which concern the object of 
revelation cannot be formed within the human mind without 
involving all of its faculties. Imagination, memory, and the 
use of the powers of reflection and reasoning, are necessary 
even to the forming of such intuitions. Imagination is extraor- 
dinarily active and elevated in all those experiences which 
result in the presentation of a new revealed truth within the 
human soul. For imagination is pre-eminently the creative 
faculty in man. It may be regarded as that formative energy 
which combines and brings before the soul the elements of 
every form of intuition.! So largely operative is the faculty 
of imagination in all cases of alleged revelation, that, if we deny 
the reality of the supernatural elements, we must find our prin- 
cipal cause for such phenomena in the so-called natural work- 
ing of this faculty. But if the mind of man can be awakened 
by the Divine Spirit so as to have formed within it new intui- 
tions of ethical and religious truth, why may it not also be so 
awakened by the same Spirit as to combine the elements fur- 
nished by these intuitions into a variety of new forms? The 
language of revelation is to a large extent the expression of a 
kindled imagination. It is uniformly the tendency of inspired 
minds to speak in glowing and figurative terms, with a tongue 
which addresses itself rather to the imaging than the elabora- 


1 Compare Pfleiderer, Die Religion, I. p. 80; and Ulrici, Gott und der Mensch, 
I. ii. p. 114 f. 
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tive faculties of him who hears. The intuitions of revelation, 


then, may be regarded as the elements of truth which the in- 
spired imagination of the prophet or apostle puts together into 
higher and more complex images of truth. But the intuition 
and the imagination must work together ‘with memory, —as 
well in revelation as in every manner of receiving truth into 
the human mind. By its rapid and wonderful working, -the 
imagination combines the elements of new intuitions and of 
old memories into higher forms: these higher forms present 
themselves before the mind as other intuitions that are, in their 
turn, to be ascribed to the gift of God. For the Spirit of God, 
when it inspires man, does not relieve his imagination from 
its work of imaging the truth. The Divine Spirit, the rather, 
quickens and guides the human spirit to construct, according 
to its psychical laws, the images that gather up and present the 
intuitions of revelation. The entire process is scarcely more 
subtle and complex because the divine activity is manifested in 
and through the activity of the human faculty. This working 
of the inspired imagination may be-illustrated by reference to 
the phenomena of prephecy as already presented (especially in 
Part I. chap. iv.). 

That the memory of man should be siiplaged, in due observ- 
ance of its own laws, by the Spirit of revelation and inspita- 
tion, belongs to the historical nature of revelation itself. The 
past is precious to revelation; for upon the past are built the 
new truths and expanded ideas which belong to the advancing 
kingdom of God. In all cases of prediction, it is those ancient 
ideas of the divine attributes and activities which cling strongest 
to memory, that form the points of starting for the prophetic 
mind. The prophet affirms that God will be and do that which 
accords with his own permanent memory of what God has been 
and has done. We cannot, indeed, look upon revelation, in 
the proper subjective sense of the word, as being purely an 
affairof memory. But this faculty forms the basis, so to speak, 
of all organic connection in revelation. Only what is remem- 


_bered of the original intuitions of revelation, or of the more 


complex products of imagination, can become of value to the 
future. The unremembered portion of revelation is lost. It is 
true that many ideas and images of moral and religious signifi- 
cance might arise within the mind of the prophet or apostle, 
which should be unrecognized fragments of past revelations ; 
and thus, without the conscious intent of the subject of reve- 
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lation, the past might determine his present experience. But 
in every self-conscious effort to form a record of revelation, 
memory is, of course, a faculty, the activity of which is indis- 
pensable. There are other considerations, however, which show 
how vitally connected with the very process of revelation the 
faculty of memory may become. What is merely remembered 
is not itself the product of a new revelation. But revelation 
always consists largely in new views of old facts and truths. 
Memory must, therefore, preserve and bring before the mind 
that which is old, in order that the inspired mind may have 
the truth of the old revealed in its new light. It was for this 
reason that the gift of the Spirit, promised by our Lord to his 
disciples, had reference so largely to activities of memory. The 
past fact or intuition which memory brings before the soul is 
always much more in its inmost meaning than it has hitherto 
been seen to be. The revelations concerning the person of 
Jesus Christ, which the disciples received after his death, were 
essentially new ideas of his person; but they were formed upon 
the basis of the memory of what he had done and said. What 
the revelations should be, depended necessarily upon what the 
memory was. For the highest and holiest of revealed truths 
cannot be based upon a treacherous or falsified memory. It is 
for this reason, also, that our confidence in the view which the 
Fourth Gospel takes of the person of Christ craves the critical 
assurance that this view is formed in memory of the real facts. - 

The need of an inspired memory, in order that any man may 
be the subject of revelation, is, therefore, made clear by the 
above two considerations. The fruits of revelation must them- 
selves be stored in memory if they are to be preserved, and are 
to enter into the life of the race. Moreover, all those new reve- 
lations which consist in new views of old facts and old intui- 
tions must themselves rest upon a basis of faithful memory. 
We cannot affirm, a priori, that the natural memory of man 
would be inadequate to keep the past with sufficient compass; 
and clearness in order to serve the purposes of an organic and — 
historical revelation like that of the Bible. But we have 
abundant reasons to believe that the memory of those who 
have been made the subjects of this revelation has, in fact, 
not been left without divine spiritual influences. The definite 
promise of Christ furnishes direct evidence toward such a — 
belief. The facts confirm the direct evidence. And the nature 
of the mind’s activity, as a unity of manifold powers, forbids us; 
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to suppose that inspiration can take place without influencing 
the memory. The precise limits of this influence, and the 
degree of accuracy in respect to memory which it secures, only 
an inductive treatment of the biblical phenomena can define. 
Nothing but that abstract and misleading view of the nature 
of man’s reasoning powers which has so largely prevailed from 
the days of Aristotle to the present time, could lead to the 
claim of Morell (p. 186 f.), and many others, that these powers 
cannot be the instruments of revelation, because the logical 
processes never expand the horizon of our mental vision. Such 
a claim would not be true to the facts, even should we consent 
to limit the activity of the reasoning powers to those cases of 
purest deduction which formal logic thinks to account for by 
giving the laws of the syllogism. All our previous argument 
compels us to suppose that the intellect, considered as the 
ratiocinative power in man, may become the organ of revelation 
and inspiration. That which is revealed is truth, but it is not 
truth as made over to man in definite propositions fit for syllo- 
gistic defence and handling: it is truth, however, as wrought 
~ out within the entire mind of man, which is, for this purpose, 
supernaturally quickened in all its powers. Man as an intel- 
lect, as fitted to comprehend truth in its relations and with 
reference to its causes, is the subject of revelation. The funda- 
mental laws of the intellect can, indeed, no more be violated by 
revelation than can those of any other faculty of man. But 
when the inspired prophet, from the general truth that Jehovah 
is righteous and merciful, deduces some special form of divine 
activity in deeds of righteousness and mercy, he is neither 
speaking as one whose powers of deductive reasoning are quite 
unhinged, nor is he merely calculating the future as one unin- 
spired. He is developing the truths of conviction and intuition 
by the use of an intellect which works all the more normally, 
and with all the greater freedom from error, because it is moved 
upon by the Spirit of all truth. Inspiration does not remove 
the limits to thinking set by the laws of non-contradiction and 
excluded middle. Nor does one need revelation to affirm that 
A isnot non-A. It does not require a prophet to see that the 
conclusion follows from the premises, when the middle term is 
properly distributed. But, in this real life of inference regard- 
ing moral and religious verity, men do not deal with counters 
and letters and abstract terms, such as are readily brought 
under the dictum de omni et nullo. In morals and religion, as 
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in all other cases of interest to conduct, we do not get the 
terms of our syllogisms clearly stated for us. We rather find 
them only as mingled with many guesses and opinions; we are 
glad enough, forsooth! even to approach one of the higher 
forms of probability. And to affirm that God cannot so move 
upon the mind of man as to lead him, along the normal lines 
of his own intellectual activity, from a principle to its true ap- 
plication, from a general law to a particular case made known 
as coming under the law, is to affirm that God cannot do for 
man what men daily do for one another. 

But the purely deductive process does not exhaust the capa- 
cities of the human intellect. For man’s reasoning upon all* 
truths of experience is never purely deductive. Induction 
blends with deduction in a process which defines the truth 
with the more accuracy, the more perfectly both elements are 
blended in the one process. It is the very gist of all induction 
which gives us one of the happiest and most nearly complete 
analogies between the working of the mental powers in genius 
and the working of the same powers in the reception of revealed 
moral and religious truth. The flash of truth which breaks 
inward upon the mind, when a great principle is first seen re- 
vealed as it stands illustrated in some particular example of its 
application, is always worthy of being ascribed to God. New 
truth in the mind of man is not to be accounted for merely by 
summing up the elements of past belief and experience. The 
new truth is a new birth within the thinker’s soul, it is a 
newly created star, set in the firmament of thought. After we 
have enumerated all the past materials and laws of association, 
we have not yet told why this particular truth, so new, has 
arisen within the horizon of the human mind. The above anal- 
ogy is virtually admitted by Morell when he speaks (p. 178) of 
the work of genius in grasping those conceptions on whose 
accuracy all scientific research so much depends. We should 
violate neither the spirit nor the letter of Sacred Scripture, if 
we ascribed all such suggestions of eternal truth to the eternal 
Spirit of God. For so close, in this particular, is the likeness 
between the revelation of the Bible and the revelation of poetic 
and scientific truth, that we are forced to distinguish the 
two rather as respects the contents of the truth imparted, and 
the ethical qualifications for its reception, than as respects the 
nature of the process by which it arises in the mind. 

For, just as we reach the central portion of biblical revela- 
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tion when we reach the ethico-religious contents of the Bible, 
so do we touch the central portion of human nature, where this 
revelation is formed, when we touch the faculties of moral dis- 
crimination and choice. As a spirit, as having conscience and 
free-will, man is made the subject of revelation in the highest 
sense. Human conscience and free-will are the special organs 
of the divine self-disclosure; in man’s moral personality the 
divine activity holds its seat, from which to control and shape 
the entire system of organs. The moral and free activity of 
man is penetrated and filled with the moral and free activity 
of God. That man can thus exercise most perfectly, nobly, 
and freely, the powers of his own moral personality, and at the 
same time be most completely recipient of the power of the 
Divine Spirit, follows from his nature as capable of being a 
true child of God. 

The important place which conscience has in the divine self- 
revelation of redemption is apparent from many different points 
of view. The Bible is colored through and through by the 
moral self-consciousness of its writers. This historical fact is 
only one expression of the general psychological principle; viz., 
that revelation receives its conditions, in part, from the nature 
of the subject of revelation. But the principle is especially 
emphasized, in the case of conscience, by the biblical doctrine 
of conscience. As we have already seen (vol.i. p. 480 f., and 
vol. ii. p. 868 f.), the biblical doctrine does not regard man’s 
moral faculties as fitted for exercise in independence of God. 
Conscience belongs, with its essential nature undestroyed by 
sin, to the natural man.! It may fitly be called the chief rem- 
nant of man’s spiritual nature? It forms, then, the point of 
attachment for every revelation of moral and religious truth. 
And, although it can never become an independent source of 
revelation, or a storehouse in which ready-made tests of revela- 
tion may be kept on hand, conscience is nevertheless the special 
organ in and through which revelation must address itself to 
the soul. It is to stir the consciousness of guilt, that revelation 
is made effective in its earlier forms. The Mosaic Torah could 
not be considered as a revealed law if it did not address itself 
to a revelation within the moral consciousness where it finds the 

1 That we are not to speak of only a remnant of conscience as belonging to the 
natural man, see, in opposition to Wuttke, R. Hofmann, Die Lehre von dem 
a ae Leipzig, 1866, p. 201; and compare Kahler, Das Gewissen, Halle, 1878, 
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: 2 ae R. Hofmann, Ibid., p. 223; and Zezschwitz, Ibid., pp. 52 ff. 
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ear which alone can hearken to such a voice. If we use the 
term “conscience” in its strictest meaning, as denoting the fac- 
ulties of cognition when occupied with ethical ideas and judg- 
ments, we necessarily find in it the special organ and seat of 
the divine activity in revelation. But if we also inelude under 
this term those original feelings and impulses which impel man 
toward the right and away from the wrong, we must find in 
conscience the special organ and seat of that divine activity 
which we call inspiration. If, however, we cover by the one 
term all the ethical activities of man, in their widest reach and 
compass, we must find in conscience the decisive conditions 
_ which the nature of man furnishes for all the phenomeria of 
both revelation and inspiration. For, according to the biblical 
teaching, the content of moral and religious truth cannot be 
furnished to the human faculties without revelation; the right 
activity of these faculties, in view of the divine personality and 
of the divine law, cannot be attained without inspiration. 

We return, therefore, to the same conception of man with 
which we began this discussion. As a spirit, —a moral person- 
ality set over against God, and yet capable of receiving within 
himself the Spirit of God, that he may truly know and trust and 
love Him,—man is the subject of revelation and inspiration. 
Human freedom before the moral personality of God is the door 
by which this Divine Spirit wills to enter the soul of man. 
Man, then, becomes recipient of the divine self-revelation only 
by the highest exercise of his own activity. For, since reve- 
lation implies a divine activity not only upon, but also within, 
the human soul, the free will of man must become toward 
revelation an activity in receptivity. The subject of revela- 
tion submits himself to the divine influence with his own . 
free determination of will: what is thus given to him of God, 
he appropriates with self-active trust and meditation. ‘That 
God, when revealing himself to man, should be in man in 
such a way that man is most free in yielding himself most 
fully to God, is but the highest form of the same mystery of 
human freedom which we never understand, but momently 
exemplify. That moral choice is a condition of those revela- 
tions which God has placed at the foundation of the biblical 
system of truth and life, our previous induction has amply 
proved! The subject of revelation is never purely passive: 


1 See especially the chapters on Prophetism, and on the predictive and ethico- 
religious contents of Sacred Scripture (Part I. chap. iv., and Part II. chaps. v. and 
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his freedom is never completely abrogated. Even in those 
conditions of genuine ecstasy, where a merely outward influ- 
ence seems to reign for the time supreme, the king of thé 
human soul has voluntarily yielded his throne to the indwelling 
heavenly King! Although Paul declares (2 Cor. xii. 2) that 
he does not know whether, in his eestasy, he was in or out 
of the body (eire év caépart odk ofa), and speaks of himself in 
the third person, and as one caught away, still we are not to 
interpret his words as though he had lost all moral self-con- 
sciousness and choice. The rather were his faculties so con- 
centrated, with self-consciousness and choice, upon moral and 
religious things, that his body and all material things became 
to him as though they were not. 

We do not, then, conceive of man as the most fit subject of 
revelation and inspiration because he can be, by divine power, 
most conveniently stripped of his self-hood, and made merely 
passive under the divine hand. The passivity which is the 
condition of revelation and inspiration comes from a free moral 
choice to have God’s Spirit dwell within, and make known there 
the things of God. ‘This is the passivity of moral receptivity, 
the submission of faith. But faith is the highest and noblest 
form of activity which man can exercise toward God. To man 
as capable of faith, —a relation on the part of the finite person 
toward the infinite truth and grace, which is the most fit of all 
relations, —the divine self-revealings come. The transaction of 
revelation is a transaction between persons. It is a transaction 
in which one person freely and graciously imparts something 
by a spiritual activity exercised in the other person; while the 
other party to the transaction is freely active in receiving what 
the first thus imparts. Moreover, the moral activity of faith 
must pervade and influence all the faculties of man when he 
becomes the subject of revelation. Since, then, the central 
activity of all is ethical, this activity will give an ethical 


quality to the whole. It will furnish that disposition toward 


truth which is indispensable for the true prophet. It will 
furnish the prophet’s power of moral discrimination between 
his own natural opinions, desires, and impulses, and the intui- 


vi.); and compare those passages of Scripture where special revelations, or gifts 
of the Spirit, are made dependent on prayer: e.g., Gen. xv. 2 f.; Exod. xvii. 4 f.; 
1 Sam. xv. 10 f.; Dan. ix. 20 f.; Acts iv. 31, viii. 15, x. 44. 

1 Compare the article of E. Graf, already referred to, on the relations of reve- 
lation and inspiration, considered as ecstasy, to the moral freedom of man, p. 
418 f, 
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tions which God has wrought out within him. It will make 
the inspired soul able and willing to give a true report of the 
work of divine revelation within itself. For it will furnish 
that truth in the inward organ of truth which gives the appe- 
tite and successful quest for truth. So far is all this from 
being an unnatural thing, that it is all in exact accord with the 
truest import and most fundamental laws of man’s moral na- 
ture. Such a quasi-ethical disposition toward all truth is the 
necessary condition of knowing truth. For truth is never 
put, ready-made and irrespective of the recipient, into the 
mind of man. The soul gives conditions to its own truth. 
And, of all these conditions, not the least important are the 
ethical conditions. In the reception of the activity of the self- 
communicating Divine Spirit, the freedom of man is exercised 
in its highest possible form. ‘The prophet stands over against 
God, a person over against a person: in the moral and freer 
exercises of faith, he becomes the organ of divine revelation. 

Further application of the general principle, that all the 
faculties of man furnish, according to their own constitution 
and place in the system of man’s powers, the conditions of 
revelation and inspiration, it will not be difficult for every 
student of the phenomena to make. ‘This last principle, in its 
connection with the two preceding, leads us at once to another 
statement concerning man as the subject of revelation and 
inspiration. The divine activity is conditioned, as respects its 
different forms and degrees, upon the individuality of the 
recipient subject. Because different revelations have been made 
to different individuals, — each of which had his own natural 
or acquired susceptibility, and each of which exercised his own 
measure of the receptivity of faith,—therefore the revelations 
are manifold in manner and degree of excellence. 

In all individual instances of revelation, the individuality of 
the subject of revelation must be taken into the account. It 
belongs to the very nature of biblical revelation as an historic 
process, to take account of the circumstances, connections, and 
individual characteristics of each prophet and apostle. This 
general statement is enforced and illustrated, whether we con- 
sider the main classes into which the truths of revelation may 
be divided (the different types of doctrine), or the literary 
peculiarities of the different main classes of writings, or the 
individual peculiarities of any single work. Let the opinion 
of Robertson Smith be granted; viz., that we can trace three 
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_main currents of influence, — “the traditional lore of the priests, 
the teaching of the prophets, and the religious life of the more 
enlightened of the people,” —running through the Old-Testa- 
ment literature and development.! If revelation take place at 
all as a matter of organic and national mental life, the laws of 
mental activity require that its products shall be secured in 
classes and schools and tendencies of thought. All the discov- 
eries of science, and all the intuitions of political or ethical 
philosophy, follow the same law. To the priest the priestly 
Torah will be due; whether this Torah be in any sense a 
revealed law, or whether it be in every sense the mere result 
of his own priestly instincts and shrewd calculation. In the 
case of either priest or prophet, the revelations received will 
take the typical form provided for by the mould of his charac- 
teristic thought as the member of a class. At the same time, 
we cannot forget, that, in ancient Israel, such class distinctions 
were by no means rigidly fixed. The freedom which favors 
the enlargement of those elements that come directly from the 
quality of moral personality belonged to the development of 
mind in ancient Israel. The revelations of Israel are never, 
then, a purely class affair. In their ideal significance and widest 
influence, they are never even a purely national affair. They 
have a certain quality which makes them belong to man as 
man. It is true that large sections of the Mosaic Torah 
are distinctively ritualistic and priestly; as such they are no 
longer revelations for us in the same sense in which they were 
revelations to ancient Israel. But even these sections, in their 
minutest punctiliousness of detail, demand consideration from . 
another. point of view. They reveal to us man as man, and 
Jehovah as the God of allmen. And, as we follow these streams 
of influence toward their convergence in one source, we find 
that all the various classes of minds, employed in the various. 
kinds of truth revealed, show us more clearly the one activity 
in grace of Him who is making himself known to all mankind. 
For it is the ideal elements of universal truth, concerning the 
being and work of God as the Redeemer of mankind, which 
constitute the abiding revelation of the Old Testament. 

How can truth for man as man, truth that shall be eternal 
and adapted to all minds in all the ages of progress, be conveyed 
to the world by a few Jewish and Christian writers, in aécord- 
ance with the law which makes revelation conditioned upon 

1 See article Bible, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, p. 637. 
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the individuality of the organ of revelation? Because the one 
Spirit of revelation employs each individual only as one organ 
in a vast organism; and because also the fulness of the truths 
thus revealed has been historically realized in the one person- 
ality of Jesus Christ. The revelation made to each individual 
is, indeed, conditioned upon his individuality. But the total 
revelation is the result of all the individual revelations, not 
only with respect to their special conditions, but also as related, 
each to each other, and each to all. Moreover, each revelation 
through the individual is to be considered in its relations to the 
complete revelation in the person of Christ. The very condi- 
tions which limit the single revelation serve the divine purpose 
by their influence upon the general process of revelation. We 
‘do not necessarily exclude faith in the divine origin and abso- 
lute truthfulness of Christian doctrine in the New Testament, 
because we find different types and phases of that doctrine in — 
the New-Testament writings. Each of these types and phases 
is characterized by the conditions furnished by the individual 
type and phase of mind in which it was revealed. Each is in 
itself only one type or phase. But many of the limitations 
which belong to each one of these types do not belong to the 
sum-total of them all. 

Undoubtedly we must affirm that the characteristics of the 
Hebrew mind furnish certain limiting conditions to the Old- 
Testament revelation. It is not a perfectly idle speculation to 
ask one’s self,the question: In what characteristics would the 
Old-Testament revelation have been changed, if its truths had 
been introduced into human history by a divine choice, dis- 
cipline, and inspiration of the Greek mind? The abstract 
terminology by which we strive to express the spiritual charac- 
teristics that distinguish a single great’ people, and so difference. 
them from the other great peoples of earth, corresponds with — 
concrete facts in human history. The revelation of the Old — 
Testament is not less truly Hebraic because it has elements — 
which expanded into the universality of Christianity. God 
selected a race to discipline for the benefit of mankind. To 
this race he made a special revelation of himself as the Re- 
deemer of mankind. But his revelation to, and inspiration of, 
this race, did not annihilate their race-characteristics: it rather — 
exalted them, and made them serviceable in the religious his- 
tory of mankind. The Old-Testament writings are no less 
truly Hebrew writings, its religion is no less truly a Hebrew 
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religion, because the religion and the writings are results of 
divine revelation and inspiration. To this fact — viz., that the 
revelation is made under the conditions of national mental life 
—are we to ascribe many of those imperfections and blemishes 
which an inductive examination reveals in the Old Testa- 
ment. The imprecatory passages, justifiable or otherwise, are 
certainly in the genuine Semitic and Hebrew style. The intens- 
ity of the Semitic character is seen illustrated in the Arabic 
life of the present day. “ Arabic life,” says Renan,! following 
the description of Lassen,? “is a succession of hates and ven- 
geances.” But Renan justly corrects Lassen for considering 
the Hebrew intolerance merely as the effect of a narrow and 
exclusive religion. The rather does this intolerance, even when 
it amounts to hatred, which the Hebrew mind sometimes dis- 
plays in the Old Testament, appear as an excess growing out 
of the most excellent characteristics of its religious faith and 
religious intuition. The Indo-European may take his religion 
_ merely as a matter of caste or family inheritance; but with the 
Semitic peoples, religion is an awful reality. With the same’ 
characteristic is coupled that ‘superior instinct” and “special 
sense” for religion of which Renan speaks. With it is also 
coupled the idea of divine revelations communicated through 
a chosen and inspired messenger of God. The firm, sure intu- 
ition of religious truth, which, when it is accompanied by an 
irresistible conviction that the Divine Spirit is the cause of the 
intuition, furnishes the primal element in genuine revelation, 
is especially akin to the Hebrew mind. 

With the Hebrew native and national religious sense and 
religious sensitiveness are connected all the distinctive excel- 
lences and defects of the Hebrew system of moral and religious 
truth. Defects follow, according to the fact that the human 
elements are united with the supernatural elements. But God 
had no perfect organ for a complete revelation in any one of 
the races of antiquity: this statement is a corollary from the 
universal need of revelation. God chose his instruments wisely: 
this we may demonstrate from history, if we are not rather will- 
ing to believe it as an assumption of reason. It has often been 
truly alleged that the genius of the Hebrews was not scientific. 
and organizing. To this fact we may attribute the lack of the- 
oretic exactness and of excellence in analysis which the Hebrew 


1 Langues Sémitiques, Paris, 1858, p. 4, note. 
2 Indische Alterthumskunde, I. pp. 414-417. 
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writings everywhere display. But the unity which is attained | 
by the entire course of biblical revelation is, when judged from 
the practical and ethical point of view, higher than any sci- 
entific unity. It is a unity of life and of products that haye — 
been brought forth in a living process of history. It is, there- — 
fore, more truly divine than a merely scientific unity. It is not 
‘a unity of structure, or of opinion in minor matters of morals 
and religion, or of common information with regard to histor- 
ical details. For the same Hebrew mind which was disinclined — 
to scientific systematizing was also regardless of critical accu- — 
racy in historical details. There is, however, a certain higher — 
unity which belongs to biblical revelation. And this unity, 
although primarily due to the unity of the Divine Spirit in his- 
tory, is also, in part, to be accounted for by the characteristics of 
the Hebrew mind. The Spirit accomplished this unity through 
a certain organizing work of the Hebrew mind. The peculiar 
kind of organizing power which we may claim for the ancient 
Hebrews is the expression of their clear intuition of one eth- 
ical force in God, and of their fervid devotion to the practical — 
realization of this intuition. The native Hebrew mind was as 
swift to seize upon all that touches the feelings and moulds the 
practical life, as it was quick to form the intuitions which give 
their law and guidance to the feelings. The genius of the 
Hebrew mind for the intuitions of religion; its vivid, realistic, 
practical way of dealing with such intuitions; its varied and — 
intense play of all the feelings in reference to religious truth, 
its thorough theocratic quality, —all these far more than com- 
pensate for the lack of scientific quality in rendering this — 
ancient nation the fit organs for the revelation which was to be 
given to the world through them. | 
That the general law which we are discussing was not set 
aside by the revelations of Christianity, all the phenomena of — 
the New Testament most clearly prove. But the mental con- 
stitution of its teachers and writers unites with the changed 
character of revelation to make the New Testament the bearer 
of universal religious truth to mankind. The same spiritual | 
life prepared the organs of the New-Testament revelation, 
which through them brought to men the eternal truths of 
Christianity. In each individual case, however, the geniality 
of the mind, considered as receptive of the new and universal 
ideas, bears some pretty definite proportion to the amount of 
such ideas which were sent into the world by each mind. We 
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have already seen, (Part I. chap. vi.) that the more strictly 
legal and narrowly Jewish elements have a relatively small 
place in the New-Testament literature. We have one more 
purely Hebrew Gospel standing beside three more nearly uni- 
versal Gospels. It was mainly through Paul and John that the 
world received the results of inspired intuition and reflection 
as directed, in the first age of Christianity, toward the person 
of Jesus Christ. Theirs are the minds most eminently recep- 
tive of the universal ideas of Christianity. This fact is doubt- 
less an example of the divine wisdom which always chooses an 
instrument adaptable to the divine end. 

How the same principle extends to all the individuals who are 
in any place or manner made the subjects of the biblical reve- 
lation, the phenomena of the biblical books make very clear. 
The subjectivity of each recipient of revelations furnishes both 
the intellectual and the ethical conditions which determine the 
nature and degree of the revelation made through him. An 
inspired prophet is as truly individual in his characteristics as 
the most ordinary author of any oral or written work. Inspi- 
ration heightens rather than depresses the individuality. What 
is revealed to John is essentially the same truth as that which is 
revealed to Paul. And yet revelation, in both John and Paul, 
respects their individuality. The Johannean view of Christ 
comes through John; the Pauline, through Paul. In the biblical 
writings, the influence of the intellectual characteristics of the 
authors penetrates every minutest portion of their work: the 
phenomena of language and style are an indisputable proof of 
this effect. But the more decisive factor in that subjectivity 
which gives conditions to revelation is, in each case, the ethical 
factor. Through the ethically great minds, the great truths 
and ideas of the New Testament have been revealed. The 
receptivity required of each subject of inspiration is the recep- 
tivity of faith. ‘This principle is recognized by Christ in the 
declaration that his disciples could not then bear the truths 
he had to tell them (John xvi. 12), and in his promise of the 
Spirit to guide them progressively into the truth. It is recog- 
nized also in the distribution of spiritual gifts (see 1 Cor. xii. 
T-11). Only to Christ does God give the Spirit ov« é« pérpou 
(John iii. 834). Among Christians certain persons (the réA«ov) 
are pre-eminently the instruments of revelation; and among all 
Christians, chiefly the apostles. Since it is the spirit in man 
which renders him a possible subject of revelation and inspira- 
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tion, the ethical conditions of this susceptibility to such forms — 
of the divine action cannot be disregarded. A continued rela- 
tion of interdependence is thus kept up between revelation and 
inspiration. The conquest of sin by submission to a spiritual 
purifying energy enlarges the susceptibility of such a purified 
human spirit to the revelations of the Divine Spirit. The same 
general principle is implied in the declaration of Phil. ii. 15: 
dco TeAcLOL, TOUTO Ppovapev* Kal El TL ETEpws Ppoveire, Kal TOTO 6 Heds bpiv 
drroxadvwet. 

We may now, therefore, consider the question of the possi- 
bility of an infallible revelation from a new point of view. 
This point of view is furnished by an understanding of the 
limits imposed upon the action of man’s constitutional powers. 
The question as to the infallibility of the Bible, thus consid- 
ered, becomes a question as to the possibility of man’s being 
the subject of an infallible revelation. The one question may 
readily be separated into the following two closely related © 
parts: Is it psychologically possible that God should reveal 
absolute ethical and religious truth to man by means of the 
inspiration of human powers? and can such truth be fixed and 
perpetuated in Sacred Scripture in accordance with the histor- 
ical application of these powers, so as to secure the ends of such 
a revelation? The answer to the first part of the foregoing 
question must depend largely upon a consideration of the con- 
ditions which are imposed upon revelation by the powers of 
intuition, reflection, and ethico-religious faith; the answer to the 
second part must depend upon a consideration of the necessary 
limitations of memory, of the powers of expression, and of 
moral choice in the control of right conduct. In general, 
there is great danger in attempting, on abstract grounds of 
metaphysics or psychology, to fix the possible limits of the fal- 
libility of the Bible. All such seemingly a priori conclusions 


must be subjected to the tests of an induction. But the pre- 


vious conclusions of this chapter warrant us in making the 
following brief reply to the questicn just raised. There is 
nothing in the constitution of man’s powers which prevents us 
from ascribing to the biblical revelation such a kind and degree 
of truthfulness as corresponds with its claims, phenomena, uses, 
and final purpose. What is the precise kind and degree of the — 
so-called infallibility of the biblical revelation, can be deter- 
mined only by inductive examination. To separate our answer 
into the two parts which correspond to the two parts of the 
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question itself, we may say: The psychology of man gives us 
no valid reason for denying that God can reveal absolute eth- 
ical and religious truth to man, in the only sense in which the 
Bible claims to contain and convey such truth; neither does 
psychology warrant us in denying that the truth can be remem- 
bered, expressed, and perpetuated, in a form as truly free from 
error as our examination of the Bible shows it actually to have 
been. In other words, psychology enables us to assert certain 
limits within which we must bring all our affirmations and 
denials with regard to the possibility of infallible revelation 
and infallible Scripture. But within those limits it leaves 
every thing else to be determined by the actual facts. Fidelity 
to the philosophy of man, as well as to the facts of history and 
criticism, compels us to refrain from asserting dogmatically 
precisely what God can or can not do, with and for man as the 
subject of revelation and inspiration. Psychology, moreover, 
affords us the means for decisively rejecting certain negative 
and certain other positive statements upon the subject of bibli- 
eal infallibility. 

In the first place, we may confidently deny that the post- 
Reformation dogma of the infallible inspiration of the Bible is, 
psychologically considered, a defensible doctrine. This dogma 
involves the conception of a multitude of books containing 
both doctrinal and practical propositions, which are all alike 
free from every form and admixture of error, all alike set be- 
fore faith for unquestioning acceptance, and all alike posited 
ready-made by the divine activity within the passive mind of 
man. But the very constitution of man opposes serious obsta- 
cles to his becoming the recipient of truth in such a form and 
by such a process as this conception implies. The contents of 
revelation must become the contents of human consciousness. 
In order that this law may be complied with, the powers of 
man must become actively engaged in their unity, and accord- 
ing to the laws which govern the position and activity of each. 
The contents of revelation must be wrought out within man; 
and this involves a process in which the divine spiritual self- 
communication arouses the powers of man to their higher and 
choicer forms of activity, and at the same time causes those 
intuitions of new ethico-religious truths which it is the divine 
purpose to impart. But human consciousness itself undergoes 
a course of development; and it belongs to the very nature 
of historic revelation, that the content of revelation should be 
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lodged in the mind of man according to the conditions of this 
development. The relative imperfection and faultiness of the 
earlier stages of the development of human consciousness is 
both the cause and the effect of the relative nature of revela- 
tion. It is psychologically impossible, then, that man should 
be made the subject of an historic revelation which is in all 
its stages alike complete and perfect. 

There are, however, no valid psychological grounds for mak- 
ing many of the statements which are found in the writings of 
both defenders and antagonists of biblical revelation, and which 
deny the possibility of an errorless communication of truth by 
means of revelation. To urge against the possibility of an in- 
fallible revelation, as does Mr. Greg,! that “‘we can form no 
correct or adequate idea of the infinite,” and that “ being mate- 
rial we can form no clear conception of the spiritual,” shifts the 
burden of proof over from the special claims of the Bible to the 
question whether man can have any true religious ideas at all. 
To say further with the same author, “ The question of a reve- 
lation can in no way affect this conclusion, since even the om- 
nipotence of God cannot infuse infinite conceptions into finite 
minds,” is to speak of the human mind and of human thought 
as though the former were some size of a vessel into which only 
a given size of the latter could ever be compressed. Nor can 
we warrant the comparatively cautious statement of Kahnis:? 
“The pre-supposition that the Evangelists are free from all 
inaccuracies and contradictions is incompatible with the eternal 
laws of truth which the Creator has imposed upon the knowing 
mind.” Lying between the general denial of the possibility of 
man’s knowing, by revelation, objective and eternal truth, and 
the special denial that it accords with the ordinary workings of 
the human mind to produce perfectly accurate history, many 
similar unverifiable statements might be adduced. 

The “relativity” of the knowledge imparted by revelation, 
in the only defensible use of the word as applying to all hu- 
man knowledge, must indeed be admitted. This is the design 
of revelation, to make a self-communication of God to man, as 
man. If the communication were not adapted to man, it would — 
not serve the ends of revelation; it would not be a revelation 
at all. It is not what God is as the Unknowable, but what he 
is, and the relations in which he stands to man, as Himself 
knowable, that constitutes the content of revelation. We have 


1 Creed of Christendom. Preface to first edition. 2 Dogmatik, I. p. 423. 
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no right whatever to declare, as an a priort impossibility, that 
God cannot cause man to have a knowledge of Himself, and 
of his relations to man, which shall correspond with objective 
and eternal truth. On the contrary, the possibility of such valid 
knowledge is provided for in the objective and unchanging 
truth that man is also a spirit, is made in the spiritual likeness 
of God, and constitutionally adapted for communion with God. 
That God is an ethical personality, who has freely become the 
Creator and Redeemer of man, is an unchangeable verity. The 
truths which concern the essential relations of these two per- 
sonalities are forever true. The verities of revelation, which 
are absolute because they are eternally and objectively true, are 
also relative because they are truths such as man may receive 
through the activity of his faculties: they are truths which 
concern man’s conduct in relation to God. It is precisely such 
truths that revelation is especially designed to reveal. And 
after such truths are revealed, he who still remains sceptical 
toward them, because he cannot escape the fear that after all 
they may be only seeming truths, has no special cause against 
biblical revelation. His cause lies against the nature of the 
activities of his own soul. The infallible elements of biblical 
revelation consist in certain ethical ideas, truths, and transac- 
tions which are eternally true, they offer themselves, as objec- 
tive verities, for the reception of faith by the human soul. 

The relative imperfection of the single parts and earlier 
grades of revelation, and the perpetual accommodation of the 
absolute and ideal elements to the formal necessities of human 
history, must be admitted. But such an admission does not 
warrant us in changing the statement made above: it is rather 
occasioned by the facts of biblical history than required by the 
philosophy of human nature. There are certain other admis- 
sions, however, which are most consentient with, if they are 
not absolutely required by, this philosophy. The completion of 
biblical revelation, in its several parts and grades, enables us to 
ascribe to the whole a different degree of freedom from error 
from that which belongs to any of these parts and grades. This 
fact also follows from the organic nature of revelation, rather 
than from any inherent incapacity in the human mind. It is 
true, as Rothe urges (p. 283 f.), that the complete understanding 
of Christ was too far-reaching a problem for the apostles, and 
that they show (e.g., John i. 14; 1 John i. 1 f.; 1 Cor. ii. 7-18; 
Eph. iii. 18 f.) themselves deeply conscious of this fact. But 
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throughout his entire treatment of this subject, Rothe seems 
to confuse the distinction between a “perfectly correct”’ ( voll- 
kommen richtiges) and a “perfectly adequate” (vollkommen add- 
quates) understanding of a thing; the former of which we could 
affirm only after a thorough examination of the facts, and the 
latter of which we can deny at. once on both critical and psy- 
chological grounds. In the case of the apostles, we may be 
sure that. their conception of Christ was not perfectly ade- 
quate, whether we consider the single elements of this con- 
ception or consider it in its entirety. In the sense of being 
‘“‘nerfectly adequate,’ we can deny “that the collective gospel 
of all the apostles” furnishes us with even the conditions for 
such an understanding of Christ. In fact, the different forms 
of the apostolic understanding supplement each other without 
exhausting the possibilities of the divine revelation in Christ. 
It is for this very reason, in part, that we believe so firmly in 
the substantial correctness, and correspondence with reality, of 
each of these forms. In general: each one of the earlier phases 
and stages of revelation is adapted to the growth of the ethical 
and religious consciousness of a particular time, and yet it is 
not the product solely of that growth. Each phase or stage 
contains supernatural ideal and abiding elements, which have 
been lodged in the mind of man in accordance with formal con- 
ditions imposed by its recipients. In other words, by a con- 
stant accommodation of his absolute truth to the formal condi- 
tions of history, God has revealed himself within history and 
human consciousness as the Redeemer of mankind. No system 
of knowledge can be more truly absolute and errorless than 
this. It is, however, a knowledge given in an historic process 
of revelation, where each part is relative to other parts, and 
where the eternal and ideal elements are accommodated to the 
forms in which alone they could be received by man. We can- 
not a priori deny the possibility of such an errorless revelation 
as this. Nor can we affirm the necessity for some other kind of 
infallibility, in plain contradiction of the facts. 

The possibility of an infallible revelation may be further 
considered in the light of certain positive suggestions derived 
from a study of the powers of man. 

There is no reason, in the constitutional forms of their ac- 
tivity, for denying that man’s powers of presentation can be 
made the organs of an errorless divine revelation. The truth 
revealed in this manner must indeed always be such truth as 
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can come into the consciousness of man: it must be truth for 
man. But the presentations of revelation can be conceived of 
as conveying errorless truth, in the same sense in which man 
can attain to such truth by any of his intuitions. Even if we 
assert that errorless presentations can be brought before the 
mind of man through an inspired activity of sense-perception, 
the assertion is neither inconceivable nor self- contradictory. 
But by “errorless truth,” in this connection, we must mean 
such truth as the senses can convey. Now, the only truth that 
the senses can possibly be made the medium of conveying, 
without a possibility of error, is the truth that the ego, as an 
embodied spirit, is affected in a certain way. The affection is 
not mere passivity: it may involve the immediate knowledge 
(as distinguished from knowledge by inference) of an object 
presented as a material non-ego before the mind. ‘The presen- 
tation cannot itself be doubted, but the inference as to what 
outside of the sensorium occasioned the presentation may be 
erroneously made. We cannot deny, however, that the infer- 
ence may be correctly made in the case of the prophet who as- 
cribes his ecstatic vision to God, without virtually adopting the 
dogmatics of scepticism. But if an inspired mind may receive, 
and correctly interpret and report, an effect made upon itself, 
as a spirit in a body, by the divine activity, then there may 
possibly be a true and errorless revelation through the pres- 
entations of sense. Whether such presentations have occurred 
in the history of biblical revelation, is a question of fact; and 
since a concurrence of testimony is, in most such cases, im- 
possible, we are obliged to rely upon inferences. Religious 
opinion, the analogies of faith, and especially the nature and 
organic connections of the contents of the alleged revelations 
themselves, must furnish the grounds of our inferences. 

But moral and religious truth can never be revealed by bare 
presentations of sensuous images. The only truth which is 
given in such presentations is the fact of their own existence. 
The ear hears a certain sound, called the voice of God; the 
eye sees a certain sight, called an angel, a theophany, a divine 
presence in a vision or dream. But the sight or sound cannot 
be apprehended as having a moral and religious significance, 
much less can it be declared to be a divine revelation, unless it 
be accompanied (or followed) by an inward intuition of moral 
and religious truth. To deny that errorless presentations can 
be produced by God in the form of inward intuitions of moral 
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and religious truth, is not warranted by the nature of man’s 
powers. All such intuitions must indeed present such truth 
as is relative to man’s consciousness; but the truth presented 
may remain throughout all human history acknowledged as a 
new and true intuition of the Divine Being, and of his moral 
and spiritual relations to man. 

Nor can we deny, on purely psychological grounds, that mem- 
ory, imagination, and reasoning may be rendered errorless by 
inspiration, and so employed as to be organs of an errorless 
revelation. Infallible reasoning is a fact of ordinary experi- 
ence. The field of pure mathematics, already vast and con- 
stantly enlarging, is surveyed by such an infallible use of man’s 
syllogistic powers. The fact that we cannot claim the same 
infallibility for those inferences which lie in the fields of history, 
ethics, and religion, is due rather to the nature of their subject- 
matter than to any @ priort impossibility that man should make 
an infallible use of his powers. But if the reflective energies 
of man may receive pure and clear and true intuitions, and may 
then be incited and guided by further inspiration to their most 
exact and exalted activities, why may they not draw unerring 
inferences from those intuitions? In fact, however, it is never 
in the form of mathematical demonstration that inspired ratio- 
cination exists. The inferences which become the means of 
divine self-revelation are rather of the nature of a series of new 
intuitions: the reflective questioning of the intuitions takes 
place in order to discover what their real meaning may be. 

Nor can we, @ priori, assert that imagination cannot be so 
touched and quickened by impulses from on high, as to reach 
infallible truth. The creative energies of this faculty are con- 
stantly enlarging the sphere of human knowledge in a manner, 
as to the deepest causes of which the science of psychology 
remains in the profoundest ignorance. The fresh life of dis- 
covery within the domain of eternal ideas is ascribed to the 
creative imagination. By the creative imagination, in the per- 
son of its great geniuses and its inspired prophets and teachers, 
the race enters into deeper communion with the ideas of God. 
The abstract possibility of an infallible memory, so far as such 
infallibility is necessary for producing an errorless transcript 
of revelation, whether in an oral or a written form, cannot be 
denied. As to this one element in the post-Reformation concep- 
tion of inspiration, the above-mentioned objection of Kahnis is 
the least well-authorized of all the current objections. For, on 
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the supposition that God has impressed a certain form of words 
upon a passive mind, by some vision, voice, or inward suggestion, 
there is no difficulty whatever in the further supposition that he 
can inspire that mind so as perfectly to remember those words. 

It is due to the controlling activity of the moral and spiritual 
nature of man, that the chief objections to the possibility of an 
infallible revelation arise from the constitution of man. The 
dependence of a so-called “ theological infallibility ”’ upon moral 
purity seems theoretically complete. Only within the perfect 
conscience — so it is argued —can errorless ethical ideas and 
ethical judgments arise. Only a most perfect submission of 
faith, and only a perfectly continuous communion with God 
through perfect faith, can fit a human soul to be the absolutely 
faultless recipient of revealed truth. In brief, only a sinless 
and ethically perfect soul can be made the organ for a revela- 
tion whose content is absolute and errorless truth in morals and 
religion. In illustration of such an alleged impossibility that 
even the apostles should be the organs of an infallible revela- 
tion, the case of Peter has been brought forward by Rothe 
(p. 294) and others (see Gal. ii. 11-18). 

The truth that biblical revelation and inspiration —as judged 
by the claims, content, significance, final purpose, and use of 
the Bible—are thoroughly and distinctively ethical, is an 


indisputable truth. There can be no doubt that the kind and 


degree of moral and religious truth which revelation can convey 
to the world must depend, in a general way, upon the moral 
purity and religious completeness attained by the subjects of 
revelation. Yet this dependence is not such as can be carried 


with perfect confidence to every conceivable length, and into 


every minutest detail of the argument; nor can it be urged 
against the possibility of an infallible revelation, as it has often 
been. For the exact extent and limits of such a dependence 
can be determined only by an appeal to history and to experi- 
ence. The question is not one which can be satisfactorily argued 
in abstracto.. The most ordinary experience, and the whole 
course of the history of ethics, accord with the statement that 
the intuitions of. mankind in matters of morals and religion 
are much purer and nobler than is their practice. This state- 
ment is especially true when made with reference to Christian 
experience and to the history of the Christian Church. The 
revelation which brings the new truth into the field of vision 
is indeed accompanied by the inspiration which fixes attention, 
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and clerifies the inner eye. But every Christian teacher knows, 
when speaking upon the deeper themes of the Christian con- 
sciousness, how much surer (and with what good right) he is 
of the convictions of truth which he finds within that con- 
sciousness than of the ethical purity of his daily conduct.) It 
belongs to the very nature of Christianity to lodge within the 
human mind certain great ideas and convictions, toward the 
realizing of which in the practical life the soul ever afterward 
aspires. We cannot safely argue that an inspired apostle can- 
not receive by revelation certain truth as to the person and 
redemptive work of Jesus Christ that shall pass far beyond any 
moral conformity to this person which has yet been realized by 
this work. Such an argument involves a misunderstanding of 
the relation of Christian truth and Christian life. Neverthe- 
less, in the case of every individual, moral purity and clearness 
of moral intuition are mutually dependent. Moreover, we can- 
not safely make the lower degrees of moral purity, into which 
the subject of revelation sometimes lapses, a measure of the 
correctness of those intuitions which the same soul receives at 
other times, when most quickened in mind and heart by the 
Divine Spirit. If Moses was betrayed into anger and distrust 
on one or more occasions, it does not follow that on no oceasion 
could he have been made the medium of the eternal truths 
of monotheism. It does not appear that Peter ever expressly 
taught, as revealed to himself, that view of the gospel which 
Paul accused him of encouraging by his disingenuous conduct. 

The one ethical condition which is absolutely indispensable 
for the subject of an errorless revelation is the recipiency of 
faith. The one ethical condition which is indispensable for 
the oral or written transmission of the content of revelation is 
fidelity, —the moral element furnished by truth in the inward 
parts. And that these ethical conditions might be so secured 
and heightened by inspiration as to make the soul of man a fit 
subject for an errorless revelation, the science of psychology 
affords us no reason to deny. 

The discussion of the possibility of an infallible revelation 
and an infallible Bible, from the point of view furnished by 
psychology, generally reverses the true order of legitimate 
inquiry. The possibilities of man’s constitutional powers are 
far beyond the requirements of the facts. It is perhaps con- 
ceivable that man might have been made the subject of a reve- 

1 Compare Roos, Die Inspiration der heiligen Schrift, Tubingen, 1876, p. 42 £ 
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lation, and even of a book-revelation, which should be errorless 
in all the various kinds of its contents. But, in fact, the Bibie 
is not such a revelation. It is certainly conceivable that there 
should have been many fewer errors of every kind in Sacred 
Scripture than there appear to be. It is conceivable that the 
earlier stages of revelation should have been relatively much 
higher and more nearly ideal,.in all respects, than they really 
are. It is conceivable that Christ should have given his disci- 
ples orally a precise account of his life and teaching, as they 
were to transmit this account to future time. It is conceivable 
that God should have given to Moses the entire Pentateuch by 
verbal dictation in the ear, or should have caused him to find 
it engraven upon tablets of stone. All these, and many more 
conceivables and conceits, are not absolutely forbidden by the 
constitution of the human mind. But, in fact, revelation has 
not been accomplished precisely as we might conceive of it 
under the most favorable conditions to its perfect infallibility : 
the Bible is what it is, and not what it might be conceived 
to be. Man, as the subject of revelation and inspiration, has 
received truth and life from God in accordance with the divine 
idea of man; none of the human faculties has been violated, or 
its laws even temporarily set aside. Truth and life, which it 
was not in the compass of these faculties, unused and untouched 
by God, to apprehend and appropriate, have been divinely 
woven into the consciousness of a selected portion of mankind. 
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THE term “media of revelation” is one of wide range and un- 
certain application; but its wide range and uncertain applica- 
tion are due to the nature of revelation itself. For revelation, 
as we have already seen, is a transaction between persons: its 
process, therefore, is not completed until a communication of 
the self-conscious thought of the divine mind has been wrought 
into the self-consciousness of the human mind. But whatever 
lies between the two spirits concerned in the transaction of 
revelation, and is employed by the one as a vehicle for his self- 
communications with the other, is of the nature of a medium 
or means. Even in the most ordinary communications which 
take place between human spirits, the use of media is indispens- 
able; their number is not easily defined, and their complexity 
is great. Occult physiological processes, and physical processes 
scarcely less occult, take place between the spirit from whom 
the communication issues, and the spirit to whom it comes. All 
these processes, and the organs and instruments by which they 
are realized, may fitly be spoken of as media. They are means 
by which the communications of spirit with spirit are accom- 
plished. We are familiar with the language which asserts the 
necessity and reality of some of these media. We speak of 
communicating with one another by gestures, by articulate 
words, or by pen and printed page. But we might just as 
fitly speak of molecular changes in the brain-centres of efferent 
nervous energy, of the passage of that energy along the effer- 
ent nerve-tracks, of the induced movements of the external 
organs of articulation or of other organic movement, of the 
succeeding waves of light or sound, of the conveyance of 
the waves of light to the organs of sense, of the translation 
of the afferent waves into molecular changes within the central 
organs of the nervous system,—as media of the communica- 
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It is, however, possible to suppose that the Divine Spirit in 
his selfcommunications with finite spirit dispenses with any 
one of these ordinary means of communication. We are thus 
brought to the idea of a divine energy which is exerted, with- 
out the intervention of any such media, to present the truth 
immediately before the human mind. But even such an imme- 
diate presentation of truth could be accomplished only through 
the medium of an apprehending mind. There was, then, a true 
thought in the dogmatic treatment of this subject which enu- 
merated, among the various methods of immediate revelation, 
a method per internum affiatum.! But a further examination 
of those modes which used to be co-ordinated as different forms 
of so-called immediate revelation clearly shows that no revela- 
tion can even be conceived of, for which the use of media is 
not indispensable. The articulate voice, the dream, the Urim 
and Thummim, and all the various forms of immediate revela- 
tion, are only different means of revelation; the revelation they 
bring, then, is not regarded as strictly immediate, but as medi- 
ated through them. It is characteristic of biblical revelation, 
that it does not shrink from the idea of mediation. It seems 
not so anxious to prove itself immediate as to prove its abun- 
dant use of various means, — each in its own order and accord- 
ing to its own fitness for use. The Old Testament strives, 
indeed, to bring God immediately near to man. In its early 
traditions, Jehovah Elohim is represented as walking and talk- 
ing with man in the most familiar way. But the entire biblical 
doctrine of revelation is that of a revelation which is mediated 
both by things and by men. The concrete and sensuous, which 
must somehow serve as the vehicle between God and man, is 
rarely or never lost out of account by the Bible. We have its 
warrant, then, for regarding all things and persons, which come 
in any way between the Infinite Spirit and the spirit of man, 
as media of revelation. We must think, however, of the means 
as coming between two spirits, not to separate them, but rather 
to bring them into definite communications under the necessary 
conditions of time and space. 

In the most general use of the term “media,” it would be 
difficult to classify and discuss the media of revelation. The 
customary classifications confuse the subjective and the objec- 


1 According to Hollaz, the modi revelationis immediatae are: (1) per alloquium 
vocis articulatae, (2) per somnium, (38) per éxaracw, (4) per Urim et Thummum, (5) 
per internum afflatum, (6) dlustrissima revelatio in N. T. per filium Dei. 
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tive, and are either too narrow or too broad, according to the 
point of view from which we try to regard them.! We shall 
attempt, then, no complete classification of the media of reve- 
lation. God can make a means out of any thing or person 
chosen by him. And to discuss all the various media which 
he has actually employed in the biblical revelation, would carry 
us again over much of the ground already traversed. For 
example: nature and history may be called either revelations 
or media of revelation, according to our point of view; since, 
in order that the mind of man may receive the revealed truth 
of God which is in nature and history, it must reach God 
through them. Even Christ may be spoken of, both as the 
revelation of God—God’s redeeming truth and love objecti- 
fied; and also as the medium of divine revelation, — the one 
through whom we receive this truth and love. Each one of 
the chief factors of biblical revelation may be made to stand 
for a group of means of revelation. Through sacred history, 
miracle, law, prediction, and doctrine, God reveals himself to 
man in the Bible. The Bible itself is a permanent and com- 
prehensive collection of the media of revelation. Each pro- 
phetic or apostolic writer of Sacred Scripture may be regarded 
as an organ or medium for the communication of divine truth 
to man. It is doubtful, however, whether we can properly 
speak of inspiration as a medium of revelation; since revela- 
tion and inspiration must rather be regarded as the inseparable 
correlates of each other in all the historic process of the divine 
self-revealing. Only certain media of revelation, which are of 
more marked characteristics, and which have hitherto received 
relatively little consideration, properly come before us in the 
present connection. These all may be seen to unite in that 
one supreme mode, or medium, of divine self-revelation, which 
consists in the Divine Word. For the Bible, as containing the 
Word of God, comprises within itself all the various kinds of 
modes and media in their general relation to the historic pro- 
cess of the revelation of redemption. 

Among the preliminary considerations which should influ- 
ence our estimate of all the so-called media of biblical revela- 
tion are the four following : — 

We must distinguish between the abstract possibility and 


1 For example, that of Kahnis (Dogmatik, I. p. 201), who, besides those spe- 
cial revelations in which God himself appears (theophanies, incarnation), enumer- 
ates, as miraculous means, angels, voices, dreams, visions, inspiration, etc. 
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special fitness of any class of the media of revelation, and the 
credibility of the biblical narratives concerning the alleged 
uses of this class. A similar distinction was pointed out, and 
its application illustrated, in the case of the biblical miracles. 
This distinction must govern our discussion of the biblical 
dreams, visions, angelophanies, and theophanies. We have no 
right to deny a priort that a dream or vision can be significant 
in the historic process of divine self-revelation, or that it can 
be used as a medium by which God shall communicate to man 
distinctively new and important moral and religious truth. 
Whether God will make a large use of such means in laying the 
foundations of his communion with man, we may be excused 
for doubting, since such means are peculiarly liable to decep- 
tion and abuse. The significance, value, and actual use of 
all the media of revelation, however, can be determined only 
by submitting the question to the test of history. This test, 
in the case of the biblical records, is to be applied according 
to the principles already laid down for dealing with the biblical 
narratives of the supernatural. The foregoing considerations 
apply, with even added emphasis, to the biblical angelophanies 
and theophanies. Narratives of angelophanies and theophanies 
cannot be dismissed with a contemptuous declaration, on a 
priort grounds, of their utter impossibility. That supernal 
voices should be made audible, and supernal forms be made 
visible, by mortal man, in the process and for the purpose of 
divine self-revelation, is not impossible. Considering the naive 
simplicity and urgent needs of the recipients of these forms of 
revelation, it may even be pronounced probable. On the other 
hand, the difficulty of proving such manifestations, in a way 
to satisfy the demands of historical criticism, is confessedly 
great. And in the case of the Old Testament, as in the case 
of all other ancient history, the narratives of such manifesta- 
tions must be subjected to criticism. The probability that 
certain special forms of theophany —a divine voice or other 
manifestation — are the result of the impressions under which 
a later age receives the traditions and institutions of an earlier 
age, has already been considered. While, then, we do not 
hesitate to maintain the antecedent probability that such modes 
of revelation may have been employed,! we do not withdraw 


1 This method differs radically, then, from that of Grimm, for instance, who 
(Institutio theologiae dogmaticae, etc., p. 38) classes as specics mythica all the cases 
of revelation where God is said to have been seen by man, or to have taught man 
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any of the alleged cases of their employment from the testing 
of historical criticism. 

We find it difficult to determine the precise nature of what 
occurred in any of the alleged uses of certain media of revela- 
tion. In the investigation of such cases we require help from 
exegetical and critical, as well as from dogmatic and philosoph- 
ical, considerations. It is perfectly certain that the biblical way 
of speaking upon these matters is such as to require, in many 
cases, that we should form quite different notions of the reality 
from those which we should now express by the same language. 
In other cases we may best understand the biblical use by con- 
sidering how we, under the continued influence of its usages, 
employ a similar language. What, for example, are we to 
think of that necessity which controlled Hebrew thought, and 
which makes the writers of the Old Testament separate the 
word or message of Jehovah from the person of Jehovah, and 
place it as a concrete existence between him and his messenger ? 
The statement, so frequent from Gen. xv. onward, “The word 
of Jehovah came to,” etc., is undoubtedly to be understood, 
for the most part, of subjective revelations. The phrase, “ Je- 
hovah spake unto Moses,” must, for a considerable part of the 
ritualistic law, be taken merely as stating the view of the later 
authors concerning the divine origin of this law. This phrase 
‘in such uses does not signify that God with articulate utterance 
made known the positive content of law, rite, or custom: it 
only expresses in a popular way the connection in which the 
giving of the Torah stands with the revelation of God to Israel. 
The cases in which, even according to the most literal construc- 
tion of the biblical narrative, we have to think of an objective 
phenomenon directly attributable to God, are comparatively 
rare. We read, indeed, in Deut. iv. 12 (compare Exod. xix. 16), 
“Jehovah spoke to you out of the fire, ye heard a sound of 
words (0°937 7p), but ye saw no form.” This declaration that 
an objective word proceeded from Jehovah, and was heard as 
articulate sounds by a multitude of people, is, however, unique.! 
In other passages of the Old Testament (1 Sam. ii. 4; 1 Kings 
xix. 11 f.) and also of the New (Matt. iii. 17, xvii. 5, and par- 
allel passages; John xii. 28), we must perhaps think of an 


by angelophanies or celestial voices: e. g., like Gen. iii, 8 f., xviii. 1 f., xxii. 11; 
Exod. xix. 20, xxxiii. 11; Num. xii. 8; Deut. xxxiv.10; Matt, iii. 17, xvii. 5; Acts 
ix. 4 f. 

1 See Ewald, Lehre der Bibel von Gott, I. p. 29. 
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external voice as being what Oehler! calls “the material sub- 
stratum of the theophany.” The designedly figurative nature 
of many such representations is especially seen in the personifi- 
cation of the divine name and the divine countenance. In 
Exod. xxxiii. 14 f., Jehovah, after having declared that he 
would guide the Israelites only by an angel, relents in answer 
to the prayer of Moses, and promises that his countenance shall 
go with them (399: °39). This is doubtless equivalent to a 
promise of the divine presence in some cognizable form of 
manifestation; but it also introduces the distinction between 
God as he is in his transcendental infiniteness, and as he re- 
veals himself to men within the course of history. In Deut. iv. 
87 we read that Jehovah brought Israel out of Egypt by his 
countenance; in Isa. Ixiii. 9, the redeeming Mal’ach Jehovah 
is called the angel of his countenance. The apparition which 
Jacob meets is designated as the appearing of the divine 
countenance. But in Exod. xxxiii.17 f., “the glory of Jeho- 
vah”’ is used interchangeably with the “divine countenance.” 
By the medium of his glory, Jehovah appeared to the people 
at Sinai (Exod. xxiv. 16), and is present in his tabernacle 
(1 Kings viii. 11). In all such cases, however, even by admit- 
ting that some definite and sensible manifestations of God are 
intended, we do not escape the difficulty of describing precisely 
what these manifestations were. The same difficulty belongs 
to certain more naive expressions, according to which God is 
said to appear to man, to walk and talk and deal with him as 
one man with another. Jehovah is even said to enjoy the sens- 
uous delights which belong to the human bodily organism. 
What, for example, shall we suppose is really meant by the 
declaration (Gen. vii. 16) that God shut the door of the ark 
behind Noah, or (Jon. ii. 10) that Jehovah spoke to the sea- 
monster, and it vomited out Jonah? In general, we must hold 
that the nature and number of the media of revelation cannot 
be precisely fixed by dogmatic considerations; and that, in each 
case of an alleged revelation through specific media, we must 
examine the exegetical and critical evidence to decide, as far as 
may be, what probably took place. But, on the other hand, 
the true dogmatic conclusions as to the reality of revelation do 
not depend upon the precise results of such an exegetical and 
critical investigation of the nature of its media. 

For the great and distinctive peculiarities of the biblical 

1 Theology of the Old Testament, I. p. 187. 
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revelation do not consist in the use of dreams, visions, divine 
voices and apparitions, angelophanies and theophanies, as me- 
dia of revelation. Such media are all definitely subordinated 
to the inner word, the intuition and conviction of divine truth 
wrought out within the human spirit by the Spirit of God. 
The distinguishing feature of the biblical revelation is the na- 
ture of the truth which is revealed. The declaration of Mo- 
rell! is, therefore, in part true, and in part the reverse of the 
true statement of the case: “The whole peculiarity, in the case 
of the Christian revelation, centres in those divine arrange- 
ments through the medium of which the loftiest and purest 
conceptions of truth were brought before the immediate con- 
sciousness of the apostles, and through them of the whole age.” 
In the case of the Old Testament, “the divine arrangements 
through the medium of which” the truth is brought before the 
consciousness are to be relatively little emphasized. The true 
state of the case with New-Testament Christianity is not very 
different. For, even if we should class inspiration among the 
media of biblical revelation, we could not define the difference 
between “the whole procedure of the intuitional faculty ” and 
“the Christian revelation specifically,” as a difference in the 
kind of media. It is important, then, to regard the danger of 
laying too great stress upon the peculiarity of the biblical media 
of revelation. The biblical revelation is best understood and 
defended by laying stress rather upon its intrinsic qualities as 
an historical process. 

It follows from the foregoing statements, that the failure to 
accept the biblical account of the nature of certain media of. 
revelation by no means involves a failure to accept the intrin- 
sic nature of the revelation itself. In other words, the biblical 
doctrine of dreams, visions, divine voices and apparitions, angel- 
ophanies and theophanies, so far as the views of the biblical 
writers upon the precise nature of such alleged phenomena are 
concerned, is not an organic part of its doctrine of revelation. 
With regard, indeed, to some of the most puzzling of such in- 
quiries, we can scarcely say that the Bible offers us any precise 
doctrine. The angelology (and therefore the angelophanies) 
of the Bible is, of the above-mentioned forms of revelation, 
most nearly connected with the biblical doctrine of revelation. 
The Bible itself, taken in the whole scope of its teachings, 
lays comparatively little stress upon the detailed accuracy of 

1 Philosophy of Religion, p. 144. 
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its own narratives respecting the use of certain media of rev- 
elation. 
Moreover, a change in the media of revelation may be con- 
nected with a change in the stages of revelation: such a change 
may be necessary to the realizing of revelation in an historic 
process. ‘The very nature of biblical religion makes it impos- 
sible, that, even in the earliest stages, it should use forms of 
representation which are inconsistent with its monotheism. 
Appearances of the gods have no place in its narratives; but 
the same stage of the human imagination and thought which 
calls forth such appearances in heathen religions corresponds 
with the earlier theophanies of the Old Testament. Such the- 
ophanies are not, as Pfleiderer holds,! merely the. forms in which 
the imagination must work upon its material after man has 
attained enough of development to separate God from nature, 
and to recognize him as a moral unity. But the very idea of 
a theophany corresponds to a childlike and naive monotheism. 
The biblical theophanies are revelations, whether through partly 
objective or wholly subjective media, which are accommodated 
to this stage of monotheism. ‘That dreams are relatively infe- 
rior media of revelation, is implied by the words of 1 Sam. 
xxvii. 6; for, according to Deut. xii. 2-5, a dream cannot be 
so tested as to furnish independent proof of revelation. Dreams 
are also relatively depreciated in Jer. xxiii. 28. Hence the 
sound sense of the words of Eccl. v. 8: “ Dreams come through 
much care;... where there are many dreams and vanity, there 
are also many words, but thou shalt fear the Lord thy God” 
(verse 7). And when God is said to have communicated with 
Moses “mouth to mouth” (Deut. xxxiv. 10; Num. xii. 6-8), or 
“face to face” (Exod. xxxiii. 11), the intention of the writer 
seems to contrast the non-sensuous nature and clear self-con- 
scious intuition of this mode of revelation with the sensuous and 
obscure experiences of those who dealt in dreams and visions.? 
To such a clear self-conscious intuition of the divine word, the 
means used in the early stages of revelation are subordinate 
and subservient: they are as chaff to the real wheat (see Jer. 
Xxil. 28). But that external means of a relatively lower order 
should first be used by the Divine Spirit in his approaches to 
the soul of man, and as vehicles by which to convey inward 
the truth of revelation, accords with. the whole course of human 


1 Die Religion, I. p. 85 f. 
2 So H. Schultz, Alttestamentliche Theologie, p. 226. 
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development. The natural course of development proceeds 
from the sensuous and outward toward that which is inward 
and spiritual. The lower and more sensuous forms of revela- 
tion may be fitted to excite curiosity in the childhood of the 
race: they may stir the activity of that side of man’s being 
which is, under the conditions of childhood, most easily ap- 
proached. 

In view of these preliminary considerations we may con- 
sider the dreams, visions, angelophanies, and theophanies of 
the Bible, as media of revelation that become supplanted by or 
absorbed in the one medium of the divine word. Concerning 
oracles, Urim and Thummim, sacred lots, and speaking beasts 
(Num. xxii. 28-31), as media of revelation, we have no occa- 
sion to inquire: the appearance of such media is quite insig- 
nificant in determining the real nature of the revelation and 
inspiration of Sacred Scripture. 

The psychology of dreams and visions—so far as we can 
speak of such a psychology — furnishes us with neither suffi- 
cient motive nor sufficient means for denying the truth of the 
biblical narratives. On the contrary, there are certain grounds 
for confirming the substantial truth of some of these narratives. 
It is true that the ordinary condition of both body and mind 
in sleep is not favorable to the use of their powers as media of 
divine self-revelations; for the law holds true in all cases, that 
the contents of revelation must be wrought out within the mind 
of man, in the activity of his own powers, so as to become 
the contents of his self-consciousness. The activity of the 
subject of revelation, as a self-conscious unity, is involved in 
those intuitions of ethical and religious truth with which rev- 
elation begins. It is conceivable, indeed, that one might awake 
from sleep to find an ethical or religious problem solved, as is 
claimed frequently to have been the case with a mathematical 
or other problem. In such an event, it would be but natural 
that a devout mind should ascribe the new gift of truth toa 
divine revelation. Wedo not find, however, that the biblical 
writers ever intend’'to speak of such an experience. For eth- 
ical and self-conscious communication with God, in which the 
soul exercises its central activities so as to receive by faith 
the gifts of the divine knowledge and will, is essential to bib- 
lical revelation and inspiration. But in the ordinary experi- 
ences of normal sleep, the activities of both body and spirit 
are, on the whole, much reduced. The physiology of sleep 
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shows that the nutritive functions—the functions in which 
man is most like the vegetable — largely absorb the energies of 
the soul. The chemistry of sleep indicates that a process which 
is the reverse of that of the active waking hours —a process 
in which repair greatly exceeds waste, as the reverse of that in 
which waste greatly exceeds repair —is the fit employment of 
the sleeping soul. Spirit, reason, conscience, and clear self- 
consciousness sink down within the soul, that it may give itself 
to the work of building the material structure in which it 
dwells and operates.1. The psychology of sleep indicates the 
excessive preponderance, amounting often to that which resem- 
bles insanity and intoxication, of the faculty of fantasy. The 
power of fantasy in sleep has possession of the inner organs of 
sense, and revels within them. ‘There it receives from the -ex- 
ternal organs of sense those confused impressions which direct 
its own activities, and which it builds into the structure of our 
dreams. A thousand little uneasinesses, or gentle excitations 
of pleasurable kind, which might pass unnoticed amidst the 
real business of waking life, are made much of by the fantasy 
in sleep. So strong and vivifying is the activity of this faculty 
at times, that, from its inner organs, it sets at work the external 
organs of sense. The soul, then, actually hears and sees and 
feels, according as fantasy influences the eye and ear and hand. 
In ordinary sleep, however, the higher faculties are relatively 
as much depressed as the powers of nutrition and imagination, 
in its lower forms, are exalted. The relative worthlessness of 
most of the work of the soul done in dreams follows from the 


general character of its activities, at least in the estimate of all 


those who do not incline to attach undue importance to the 
vegetative and more purely physical functions of the soul. 
That “dreams are foam,” we may declare, without uttering the 
proverb in foolish levity or equally foolish horror at its impiety.” 

And yet there are abundant experiences in dreams which 
suggest their consideration from a different and higher point of 
view. For, even in ordinary dreams, the dreamer is still the 
human soul. The soul acts, then, even in dreaming, as a unity 


which involves within itself the functions and activities of the 


higher —even of the ethical and religious — powers. The 


1 Compare Ulrici, Gott und der Mensch, I. ii. pp. 49 ff. 

2 E. R. Pfaff in his Traumleben und seine Deutung (p. 9) characterizes this 
witticism as ‘‘den hirnlosen Ausspruch jenes Narren, der sich durch den Vers, 
‘Tréiume sind Schiume,’ bei allen Thoren unsterblich gemacht hat.”’ 
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activities which in sleep appear as ethical are not generally in 
reality such. The fantasy carries its work into the producing 
of shapes and resemblances of every permanent form of activ- 
ity. Thus in sleep we may appear to choose without really 
exercising the ethical faculty of choice: we may seem to have 
faith and love which have no real moral quality. But the pos- . 
sibility of even the highest forms of real ethical and religious 
activity in dreams cannot be denied. Without affirming that, 
because the soul is in dream-life to a certain extent free from 
the activities of the senses, therefore its activity must be capa- 
ble of a finer and higher potency than in waking hours,! we 
may at least assert: There is nothing in the physiological or 
psychical conditions of dream-life to prevent such psychical 
activity as is required for the reception of revealed truth. 
Moreover, there is a sufficient number of remarkable dreams 
upon record outside of the Bible to make us hesitate before 
declaring the impossibility that even truth concerning the 
future should be communicated to the soul in dreams.2. The. 
phenomena of such dreams are certainly not to be accounted 
for wholly according to any known laws of the bodily and 
psychical functions of the soul. They are scarcely to be con- 
ceived of, by the highest stretch of the wakeful imagination, as 
wholly explicable by extraordinary coincidences or associations 
of ideas. That dreams, when the bodily and mental conditions 
are favorable, may become determining factors in the intelli- 
gence and direction of waking life, is not the conviction of the 
superstitious alone. That they have been really potent factors 
in the conduct of the race, history abundantly shows.’ It is cer- 
tainly just, therefore, that those few dreams which are recorded 
in the Bible as factors in its course of revelation should be 
allowed the subordinate position which is claimed for them. 
However open to suspicion, on account of their apparently 
magical character, and near alliance to the customs of divina- 
tion practised among the heathen, some of its accounts of the . 
interpretation of dreams may be, it remains in general true 
that the Bible does not transgress the safe limits of possible and 
even actual experience. Each particular narrative of the use 
of this medium of revelation must stand in its place in the his- - 


1 As does Pfaff, Ibid., p. 4. 

2 See the accounts of such dreams in the works of Schubert, Pfaff, Ennemoser, 
and in Moritz’ Magazin fur Seelenkunde. 

8 See Ennemoser, Geschichte des thierischen Magnetismus, I, pp. 133 ff, 
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tory of revelation, and submit itself freely to the appropriate 


critical and historical tests. The sparing and subordinate use 


of dreams, in the biblical history of revelation, is, however, 
favorable to the general credibility of the narratives. 

If we inquire further into the more precise way in which a 
dream can be made the medium of supernatural communica- 
tion of truth, we may find the answer to this inquiry difficult. 
But, granting the possibility that any intuition of ethical and 
religious truth should arise in the human mind in a super- 


natural way, the special difficulty of the cases of dreams is not 


ereat. In dreams, as in waking states, revelation is to be con- 
sidered as arising from within the mind in the form of a clear 
intuition, accompanied by a conviction that the Divine Spirit is 
its cause. The more purely physical phenomena, the seeming 
to see and hear and do, are then the natural accompaniments 
and sequences of the intuition itself. The inner process of 
intuition is the point at which God communicates with the 
soul. On the other hand, it might easily happen that exter- 
nal circumstances would give shape to the dream in which 
new truth was aroused within the dreamer’s mind. In this 
case the providential element, the fact that God had so cir-- 
cumstanced the subject of revelation, and had thus directed 
his mind into the truth, would deserve to be taken into the 
account. 

The vision is of much more importance, as a means of bibli- 
cal revelation, than the dream. Although there are many re- 
semblances between the dream and the vision, and many cases 
in which it is difficult to determine which of these terms is most 
fit to describe a particular transaction, the two are by no means 
wholly alike. Considered as a condition of mind, the vision is 
like the state of ecstasy: with reference to the state itself, it 
makes no substantial difference whether the soul passes into it 
from a waking or from a sleeping state. In certain aspects, the 
vision is midway between the dream and the waking state. It 
is like the latter, because the activity of the imagination is so 
great as not only to take full possession of the inner nerve- 
centres, but.also to innervate the external organs of sense. 
The soul thus sees sights and hears voices which have all the 
vividness and clearness of impression that belong to the objects 
of sense-perception in waking hours. But the vision is like the 
dream, because in both vision and dream the presentations are 
relatively independent of what is going on outside the bodily 
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organism. At the same time the senses are quickened and 
moulded from within, so that the soul through them has pres- 
entations of objects which are mistaken for those of the world 
external to the body; and the soul is so occupied with these 
presentations as to have no regard for the objects which would 
otherwise be presented to it from the surrounding external 
world. The biblical vision is, on the whole, less like the dream 
than like prophetic ecstasy ; for, although ina vision the soul may 
pass from sleep into a condition in some respects resembling a 
yet deeper sleep, it is still, with respect to the powers most con- 
cerned in revelation, in the highest degree awake. It is dead 
to the objects of the external world; but it is so fully alive to 
the objects of its own self-consciousness, so concentrated and 
absorbed in the contemplation of them alone, that they become 
its real world of sense. ‘The vision is never,” says Ennemoser 
CI. p. 97 f:), “the mere effect of the purely physiological process 
of the fantasy and the organs of sense: it is often conditioned 
by hyper-physical influences, and, at all events, often by such 
influences as le entirely out of the domain of fantasy and the 
organs of sense.” A dog may dream, but it belongs to man 
_as a spirit to have visions; for the vision involves, as its primary 
and necessary element, an activity of the spirit of man. He 
sees and hears other realities than those which come through 
the external eye and ear, because his spirit is akin to such reali- 
ties: ‘os homini sublime dedit, coelumque tueri.” 

It accords, then, with an abundance of other experiences, 
and with the entire nature of man as a spirit inhabiting a bodily 
organism, that the.vision should be made a medium of revela- 
tion. In the economy of the Old Testament, this medium is 
not infrequently used. The frequency of its use in Hebrew 
prophecy is made plain by the words used to designate the 
products of prophetic intuition and reflection (e.g., }iN; ANN 
or AN; dpaya; érracia, more rarely dpacis). With the genuine 
vision, however, we are not to confound those uses of figures of 
speech derived from vision which belong especially to the later 
prophets. The visions of Amos, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel,’ are 
not generally actual transactions of ‘the nature of ecstasy, but 
figurative forms chosen for clothing their thought. But in all 
cases of genuine vision we are still to recognize the truths 
arrived at by our previous study of the claims of Hebrew 
prophecy (see Part I. chap. iv.). The condition of prophetic 


1 Ezek. viii. 3 f., xi. 24 f., and xxxvii. 1 f., are perhaps genuine visions. 
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ecstasy, and therefore the use of visions as media of revelation, 
involve the activity of the prophet in self-conscious intuition 
and reflection. Moreover, since the prophetic writings are 
never more than a record of things seen, heard, and thought 


by the prophet when in the condition of ecstasy, the peculiar 


inspiration which accompanies the vision cannot be carried over 
to the writer of the record at his time of making the record. 
In other words, the nature and validity of revelation through 
the medium of vision does not directly affect the doctrine of 
the nature of Sacred Scripture. 

Revelation by vision is not confined to the Old Testament. 
We are repeatedly told, even after the outpouring of the Spirit 
upon the Church, of distinctive communications of divine truth 
concerning the gospel which were made by means of visions 
(see Acts x., xxil.; 2 Cor. xii..2; Gal.1.12). Such revelations 
even involve fundamental truths, as to the relations of God to 
the soul, the character of true Christianity, or, in the case of 
the visions of the Apocalypse (Rev. i. 10 f.), the ideas of the 
present when carried over into future affairs. That the most 
significant and highly typical visions of a religious order should 
be confined to comparatively few persons and occasions, and 
that visions of this order should be confined to times and places 
where the greater movements in the history of revelation are 
going on, is precisely what we should expect. 

The modus operandi of visions, when employed as media of 
revelation, is neither more easy nor more difficult of comprehen- 
sion than that of other classes of visions. We might even say, 
that, psychologically considered, the explanation of the way in 


' which the human spirit, in and through the bodily organism, 


attains to any cognition of objective reality, is always alike both 
easy and difficult. In most cases the spiritual potency which 
shapes the character of the vision must be regarded as imma- 
nent in the sense and mind of the prophet. The revelation is 
made in the form of an inner intuition, which first takes pos- 
session of the inner organ of the soul, and then from this centre 
creates the sensuous object which it carries over to the organs 
of sense. In some cases, as in that of Stephen (Acts vii. 55), 
the meaning of the vision makes itself perfectly clear: in others, 
as in that of Peter (Acts x.), it is made clear by a voice which 
seems to accompany the vision. But it is also evident in certain 
cases (as notably in this one of Peter), that the bodily condi- 
tion has much to do with shaping the contents of the vision. 
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In all cases it is inevitable that the previous thoughts and 
impressions of the subject of revelation should largely deter- 
mine the nature of that vision in which the revelation takes 
place. Nor would we by any means deny that God may so use 
the physical organs of sense, and those physical forces outside 
of the body which excite the activity of these organs, as to 
make them the material means for conveying truth to the soul. 
But such a modus operandi of the supernatural, in the case of 
visions, does not correspond well with the phenomena. Cer- 
tainly, we are not required to suppose that a material somewhat 
was actually let down from heaven before the Apostle Peter, 
or that the Prophet Ezekiel had brought before his open eyes a 
collection of dry bones in a lonely valley. The truths which 
it was the divine purpose to communicate arose in the form of 
an intuition that was so clear and impressive as to master the 
senses, and attain the apparent objective validity of the objects 
of sense. What is determined in the organs of sense from 
within is as truly objective as what is determined in them from 
without. But the real and important content is the content of 
ethical and religious truth which the inner intuition conveys. 
It is evident, however, that it is impossible to claim for the 
biblical visions any such nature as shall withdraw their alleged 
revelations from all liability of self-deception or intentional 
deceit. The phenomena of the biblical visions, as phenomena, 
are not radically different from those of other so-called visions, 
or even of religious hallucination and delusion. Such phenom- 
ena all have their ground and nature in the constitution of man.! 
The difference between those visions which are media of revela- 


tion, and the religious hallucinations with which the history of | 


medicine is so familiar, is deeper than a merely phenomenal dif- 
ference. There is a difference in the men affected, in the cause 
of the affection, and, above all, in the product of the affection. 
It is through the content of the truth made known in this way, 
as this truth is on record for our inspection, that we can most 
thoroughly test the special claims of the biblical writers. Cer- 
tain deliverances of truth have all the characteristics of revealed 
truth: they are such in themselves, and they so stand related 
to other truths as to afford the evidence of belonging to a body 
of revealed truth. To deny to such truths a place in revelation, 
because, as a matter of history, they came through the medium 
of prophetic vision, is illogical and unfair. The biblical dreams 


1 Compare the Introduction of Ideler’s Der religidse Wahnsinn. 
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and visions are alleged historical facts, and the truth conveyed 
by them is on record and open to inspection. The dreams and 
visions may be regarded as media of revelation if they have 
in fact been the means of bringing to man the truth of revela- 
tion. The reality of their use as means of revelation is not dis- 
turbed by the. other fact that the phenomena of dreams and 
visions are like those of religious delusion and fanaticism. To 
reject a revelation of truth by a vision of Peter or Paul, solely 
because the prophetic vision is in general somewhat like hallu- 
cination, is as unreasonable as to reject the discoveries of some 
mathematical genius solely because he claims to have dreamed 
the solution of certain abstruse mathematical problems. 

The use of angelophanies and theophanies as media of bibli- 
cal revelation is closely connected with its entire doctrine as to 
the relations of God and man. But this can by no means be 
said concerning all the biblical narratives of angels, or even 
concerning all those traces of a more definite angelology which 
some of the later biblical writings especially display. What 
Bretschneider said! of the symbolical writings of one church- 
order is true of those of the Christian Church at large: ‘ Con- 
cerning the world of spirits in general, and the relation between 
God and man which is mediated by it, no particular article and 
no special confession is found in the symbolical books.” Both 
Old and New Testaments teach a doctrine of angels; they 
teach this doctrine in good faith, and not by way of accommo- 
dation. The real existence of angels, and their ministry in the 
revelation of redemption, were plainly matters of unquestioned 
belief with Christ himself (see Mark xii. 32). The appear- 
ances and ministrations of angels are also somewhat closely 
interwoven with the biblical history of revelation. It cannot 
be denied, then, that the authority of Sacred Scripture is 
pledged to the reality of such media of communications from 
God to man, in a manner which makes it difficult to dislocate 
its teaching on this subject from its more central truths. The 
ancient and unquestioned prevalence of the biblical belief in 
angels is indicated by the fact that these messengers of Je- 
hovah appear in the early traditions and narratives (e.g., Gen. 
vi. 1-8), and in the oldest Psalms (e.g., Ps. xxix.). The sta- 
tistics of the mention made of angels in the New Testament, 
as given by Kiigel,? are as follows: in the Gospels, not count- 


1 Dogmatik, Leipzig, 1822, I. p. 593. 
2 Article Engel in Herzog and Plitt’s Real-Encyklopadie. 
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ing parallel passages and excluding John y. 4, some forty-two 
passages; in Acts, twenty-one; Pauline Epistles, fifteen; He- 
brews, thirteen; and constantly in the Apocalypse. But beyond 
the mere elements which are necessary to present them to faith 
as the messengers of God in the revelation of redemption, the 
Bible gives us little or no knowledge of the angels. As to their 
intrinsic nature, we are only told that they are spiritual beings. 
As spiritual beings they are called zvevyara (Heb. i. 14), are 
classed among the invisibles (ra dépara, Col. i. 16), and are spo- 
ken of (Luke i. 22 and xxiv. 23) as though their being visible 
at all were not a matter of course, but the result of their being 
made visible. As to the manner of the corporealization of an- 
gels, and so of their becoming visible to men, we have scanty 
means for definite conceptions or a safe theory. That they 
have no bodily wants, and are not subject to death or bodily 
passions, seems implied in passages like Luke xx. 36 and Matt. 
xxii. 80. Our chief knowledge of them concerns the nature of 
their office. Their very name (0.289) is, as Bretschneider 
says (I. p. 594), a name of office. They are pre-eminently and 
always the messengers of Jehovah. For this reason, the name 
“sons of God” (Beni-Elohim) as applied to the angels, which 
denotes their intimate relations with Jehovah with respect to 
their nature, does not occur in the Pentateuch beyond Gen. 
vi. 2 f., and is of little significance in the history of Old-Testa- 
ment revelation. Its frequent appearance in some of the poetic 
and prophetic books denotes a traditional and figurative use. 
In the patriarchal and Mosaic traditions, in the Bdok of Joshua 
and the other historical books, the Mal’achim are the angels as 
messengers of Jehovah in the offices of the covenant revelation. 
They reveal his will with reference to the present and the 
future ; they rescue the pious from danger, execute the divine 
judgments upon the wicked, and rouse the righteous to duty. 
So also in the New Testament, the office of the angels in reve- 
lation is emphasized. They take part in the announcement 
and founding of Christianity (Matt. iv. 11, xvii. 10; Luke i. 
11, 26, ii. 9 f., etc.), and so in the protection and care of its 
founders, the apostles (Acts v. 19 f., and frequently). They 
are represented (Matt. xiii. 41,49; Mark viii. 88; and 2 Thess. 
i. 7) as executing the judgments of God, and apparently also 
as sharing in the moral influences of the divine spiritual king- 
dom and in the appreciation of its results (Luke xv. 10). 
Figuratively, they are presented as conveying the souls of the 
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pious to heaven (Luke xvi. 22), and, in accordance with rabbin- 
ical tradition, as the media for the transmission of the Mosaic 
law (Acts vii. 58; Gal. i1.19; Heb. ii. 2). The most ancient 
and continuous angelology of the Bible is relatively very mea- 
gre: it teaches almost nothing beyond the mere fact that cer- 
tain exalted spiritual agents have been employed by God as 


media of his revelation of redemption, and as such have by their 


presence at different times entered into the historic process of 
this revelation. So much of a doctrine of angels, however, is 
intimately interwoven with the biblical doctrine of revelation. 
Of an esoteric knowledge of the nature, names, heavenly 
ranks and employments, of the angels, we can derive nothing 
satisfactory from the biblical views or narratives. To these 
subjects neither its general doctrine of revelation, nor its spe- 
cific teaching as to the media of revelation, pertains. In the 
Old Testament, as elsewhere, the more definite the images and 
descriptions of angels and angelophanies strive to become, the 
thicker really becomes the veil which hangs between us and 
the precise reality. Theosophic elements concerning the names, 
orders, and ranks of the angels appear in certain of the biblical 
writings; but they do not belong to that biblical doctrine of 
angels which is most closely allied with the permanent nature 
and organic action of revelation. Some such elements are due 
to a figurative and imaginative way of conceiving of God, ac- 


cording to the common Oriental idea of a monarch. According 


to the representations of Ps. xxix. 1, 9, and lxxxix. 6 f., mighty 
beings surround Jehovah, and fill his palace; they are called 
Beni-Elohim in the poetical language of the Book of Job (see 


i. 6,11. 1). The Mal’achim are, however, rarely or never repre- 


sented as praising God in heaven, and as to those transcendent 
beings the cherubim and seraphim, who are thus engaged, and 
as to their relations to the Mal'achim, we have no information, 
nor does it concern our subject to inquire. Certain elements 
of the biblical angelology belong, however, to rabbinical the- 
osophy rather than to figurative representation. According, 
for example, to that rabbinical notion which appears in the 
translation of the LXX. for Deut. xxxii. 8 (éornoe dpia éOviov 
kara apiOnov ayyéAwv Oeod), Michael was the name of the guardian 
angel! of the Jewish people (Dan. x. 13, 21). For this reason 


1 It is doubtful whether the doctrine of guardian angels for individuals can be 
found in the Bible. It is, however, widely found in antiquity, in Egypt, Persia, 
Arabia, and among the Greeks and Romans. See Schmidt, Historia dogmatis 
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he is found, in that New-Testament writing which has admitted 
into its brief structure several similar elements, as contending 
for the body of Moses (Jude 9). Certain elements of the 
biblical theosophy are also due to traces of other Oriental 
theosophy. Some of the later writings of the Old Testament, 
as well as of the Old-Testament Apocrypha (see Tobias xii. 15, 
where the Persian doctrine of the Amshaspands seems to have 
shaped the language), show the influence of Chaldaic, Persian, 
and Egyptian ideas. Still other expressions, especially those 
of Ezekiel, Daniel, and Revelation, are to be attributed to what 
has been, not improperly, called “apocalyptic license.” They 
do not teach an express doctrine of seraphim and cherubim 
as revealed in the biblical books. It is noteworthy that the 
general usage of the New Testament employs the word “angel” 
in its collective significance, and thus admits of no use of its 
authority to justify any theory of ranks or orders among the 
angels. Nor does it know any thing of essential distinctions in 
the nature of beings called by the name “angel.” It thus sanc- 
tions the conclusion already arrived at: The biblical doctrine 
of angels is embodied in the alleged appearances of angels as 
media of the divine revelation in the historic process of re- 
demption. 

Midway between the angelophany and the theophany, as a 
theophany which is an angel, stands the Old-Testament con- 
ception of the Mal’ach Jehovah. The difficulty of reconciling 
the various elements which enter into this conception, and the 
vacillating and uncertain manner in which the conception is 
held by the Hebrew writers, are due to the nature of the Old- 
Testament doctrine of revelation. For this revelation design- 
edly brings God near to man in many personal offices and 
personal forms of manifestation. But since, as the Old Testa- 
ment repeatedly asserts (e. g., Exod. iii. 6, xix. 12, 21, xx. 19, 
xxiv. 11, xxxiii. 20; compare 1 Sam. vi. 20, and Isa. vi. 3), 
man can neither have nor bear the immediate vision of God; 
even his more personal forms of manifestation must be medi- : 


ated through some personal messenger from himself. The 
Jehovah who sends the angel is regarded as manifesting him- 
self in the angel. The Mal’ach Jehovah becomes, for the 
purpose of revelation, as though it were Jehovah himself; the 
medium of revelation becomes one with the agent. In certain 


de angelis tutelaribus, Denkschrift der historisch-theologischen Gesellschaft, 
Leipzig, 1817. 
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cases the angels are personifications of the power and care of 
God, regarded as never wanting in means for its execution (Ps. 
ia xxXv~ O01. xci. 11), erofihis- fidelity (Psi,.xhiii3), 
In Ps. civ. 4, the forces of nature regarded as referred to the 
divine will are called angels. It is but natural, then, that 
the personal presence of Jehovah should be spoken of as con- 
centrated in some one of his more personal messengers. In 
many passages of the Old Testament, the Mal’ach Jehovah 
means simply the angel whom Jehovah sent. In other pas- 
sages this angel is either so identified with Jehovah, or so 
distinguished from him, that only the above-mentioned consid- 
erations will serve to explain the confusion of view which 
prevails. Among the forms that appeared to Abraham (Gen. 
Xvili.), one of the three seems to be distinguished (verses 19 f. 
and 27 f.) as Jehovah himself from the other two, who are 
spoken of as though they were angels sent by Jehovah (xix. 
13). But we cannot conclude from this fact that we have here 
one theophany and two angelophanies in operation together. 
Jacob invokes the blessing of the Mal’ach Jehovah, the angel 
who has led him in life, upon his sons, as equivalent to the 
blessing of Jehovah himself (Gen. xlviii. 15 f.). This angel 
frequently stands for God, and to have seen him is to have 
seen God. On the other hand, in many passages the Mal’ach 
Jehovah himself speaks of Jehovah in the third person, and 
otherwise distinguishes himself from Jehovah (Gen. xvi. T-18; 
Num. xxii. 81 f.). In Exod. xiii. 21, we are told that Jehovah 
himself went before Israel; but, on the contrary, in Exod. 
xiv. 19, that it was his Mal’ach. While, then, we cannot 
affirm that Mosaism considers the angel of Elohim or Jehovah 
as only an angel, like any other angel, although especially 
employed in theocratic revelation ;! neither can we affirm that 
it personally identifies Jehovah with any one of the angelic 
appearances.2, We cannot even affirm that the Mal’ach Jeho- 
vah is God himself considered as active in any concrete time 
and place. In the words of Oehler (I. p. 195), it is impossible 
to bring the Old-Testament doctrine of the Malach Jehovah to 
“a definite intelligible expression.” But this impossibility does 
not in the least impair the significance, for our present pur- 
pose, of even such vacillating forms of representation. The 
doctrine of God manifesting himself through the various media 


1 As does Kiigel in the article already referred to. 
2 So Hitzig, and similarly Vatke, De Wette, Bertheau, and Reuss. 
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as personally present in the historic process of revelation for 
man's redemption, is taught as a sufficiently definite and intel- 
ligible doctrine of the Bible. 

Concerning the theophany in general as a means of revela- 
tion, it only remains to be said that it belongs to the name of 
Jehovah, who is the God of the covenant, and who enters into 
the phenomena of history for the execution of his covenant 
promises. ‘Thus the various forms of divine manifestation are 
generally — except in the so-called Elohistic Psalms — con- 
nected with the divine name Jehovah. The anthropomor- 
phisms which speak of the divine mouth, hand, eyes, counte- 
nance, and voice, are almost invariably attached to this divine 
name. Such a usage illustrates still further the larger meaning 
of the biblical notion of a revelation which is mediated by the 
various concrete facts of sacred history. 

But dreams and visions, angelophanies and theophanies, and, 
indeed, all the other specific means of revelation, are relatively 
incomplete and subordinate as compared with the Divine Word. 
Or rather, it is only as far as this word enters into these means, 
and proceeds forth from them, that they can truly be called 
the media of revelation. Language, the human word, which 
sets forth thought in clear relations, or, concealed in the in- 
most recesses of the heart, fires the affections and moulds the 
conduct through expressed conviction,—this is the pre-emi-— 
nent medium of revelation. The one crowning means of com- 
munication between spirits is the oral or written word. It is 
when God speaks to man, and is recognized by man as God 
communicating with him by the medium of human language, 
that revelation is regarded as really accomplished. All other 
media, then, issue in this one medium of the word. This is the 
one clear, definite, final means in which all others realize them- 
selves, and in which, being realized, they lose their separate 
significance and value. Man distinguishes and appropriates 
the divine truth when it comes to him as a word from God. 
For this reason we may affirm the substantial correctness of 
the view which Ewald! has expressed in an impressive and 
yet confused and verbose manner; viz., that all immediate and 
special divine revelation begins with the medium of language. 
For the same reason, we must reverse the view expressed by 
Koster? as to the relation of theophany and utterance. We 


1 Lehre der Bibel von Gott, I. pp. 49 ff. 
2 Wie verhilt sich in der heiligen Schrift die Offenbarunz Gottes zu der freien 
Geistesthitigkeit der heil. Schriftsteller? Stud. und Krit., 1852, p. 882. 
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cannot say, “The words which, according to the biblical nar- 
rative, accompany the self-revelation of God, only express what 
the theophany of itself has already said, and have absolutely 
no positive doctrinal content.” ‘The rather is it true that the 
words, in all cases of revelation through dreams, visions, angel- 
ophanies, and theophanies, convey the really important part 
of the revelation: they give, in the definite form of language, 
an expression to the divine truth which the other media are 
adapted to manifest only obscurely and imperfectly. The pre- 
eminence of the word among all the media of revelation 
follows from the very nature of biblical revelation: it is an 
essential consideration for the true doctrine of Sacred Scrip- 
ture. 

All the other media of divine self-revelation must, then, be 
subordinated to, and issue in, the form of the oral or written 
word. ‘The biblical revelation is an organic process by which 
the truth of God becomes the contents of human consciousness. 
But whatever man conceives clearly and definitely enough‘ to 
transmit to others, must take the form of language. The 
necessity for the oral or written word as the product and vehi- 
cle of revelation is a necessity which belongs inseparably to 
the nature of man and of his history. The inner reason of 
the individual must develop by and through its expression: 
thought, conviction, and purpose must be constantly framed 
into language. The same necessity which belongs to the ac- 
complishment of revelation in the individual soul belongs also 
to the transmission of revelation, and to its organic movement 
in the race. <A prophet who is dumb is a contradiction in both 
idea and name. In adult self-consciousness, every thing which 
takes a clear and definite form, and especially every intuition 
which is elaborated by reflection into such judgments as can 
be communicated to others, is dependent upon the medium of 
language. We introduce our language even into the presenta- 
tions of the senses, and make out of them the so-called psy- 
chological judgments, we distinguish one form of sense from 
another by the help of a kind of conversation with ourselves. 
We reflect upon these presentations, and hold trains of reason- 
ing concerning them, through the medium of language. We 
attain clear, definite, and communicable knowledge concerning 
our own inmost states, through the same medium. We locate 
the bodily sensations by affirming to ourselves that they exist 
in a definite part of our organism, and that they have a certain 
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definite quality. We say within ourselves, “I will arise and 
go, or, “JI must do this and that,” simultaneously with the 
formation of purpose, or with the conviction of duty. And 
when the ceaseless activities of the soul rise from their auto- 
matic condition into the inner field of clear apperception, they 
announce their presence to us by calling us back to that self- 
consciousness which has its record in the soul’s own conyersa- 
tion with itself. , 

It follows, then, that revelation cannot be accomplished with- 
in the individual subject of revelation without the medium of 
language. An abiding and valuable impression, which should 
fit one to receive subsequent revelations, might perhaps be 
made without assuming a form of words which could at all 
adequately express its nature. But the act of revelation, in 
order to complete itself, must issue in some form of words. 
This necessity follows from those conditions which the nature 
of human self-consciousness imposes upon its own act. What 
we cannot express to ourselves in some form of words is. not 
clearly revealed to us. The conviction of inadequacy may 
accompany the expression of our thought and feeling, but 
even this conviction fastens itself upon us under the form of 
language, and has to be added to the expression itself. We 
cannot, indeed, suppose that revelation necessarily takes the 
form of a dictation of words by the Divine Spirit. But reve- 
lation can in no case be considered as completed until the con- 
tent of the revelation has been so far received, apprehended, 
and comprehended, as to clothe itself in some form of language. 
Granted that the original element of revelation is an inner 
intuition which is accompanied by the conviction that God is 
its author; granted also that the central element of inspiration 
is an ethical condition which involves the blended activity and 
recipiency of faith: nevertheless, the intuition cannot remain 
isolated from the rest of the soul’s mental furnishing; the eth- 
ical element of inspiration cannot continue independent of the 
elements of cognition. As soon, then, as the inner intuition 
is recognized for what it really is, so soon has revelation taken 
place. But this recognition involves the use of language. 
This is only to say that language is as indispensable for the 
formation of clear and definite results in the self-consciousness 
of the inspired prophet, as it is in the ordinary self-conscious- 
ness of all men. 

The above-mentioned necessity is much more clear and em- 
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phatic with respect to revelation in its larger historical scope. 
Whatever is to enter into an organism of revelation must take 
the form of oral or written words. A revelation to the race, 
which shall accomplish an historic process of redemption, must 
come by means of divine words. Thoughts and feelings which 
we call too great for utterance may not infrequently seem to 
make the larger part of the divine communication to an in- 
spired mind. But the biblical writers rarely complain of hav- 
ing had that communicated to them which they had no means 
of expressing. They are accustomed rather to declare that 
God has sent by them a message which is precisely thus and 
so. They announce what they have to tell, in the ordinary 
language of fact, reflection, and opinion. Every separate rev- 
elation, which has left any definite product in truth formally 
expressed, was doubtless accompanied with a great crowd of 
dim impressions, half-shaped intuitions, and conceptions. This 
fact explains, in part, why the language in which the subject 
of revelation utters himself is naturally figurative, and capable 
of meaning more than he intends to express. The biblical 
record of revelations, however, for the most part presents us 
with that expression of revealed truth which has been arrived 
at by subsequent reflection. Its language, then, is not gener- 
ally such as the inspired would choose for the first utterance 
of their most recent ideas and experiences. 

To the necessity that an historical revelation shall use lan- 
guage as its comprehensive and final medium, the fact of the 
Bible adequately corresponds. The Bible, as containing the 
Word of God, actually comprises the ultimate statement, and 
achieves the most important uses, of all the other media of 
revelation. For this reason we may even identify it, as the 
medium of revelation, with revelation itself: it unites all the 
various modes and factors of revelation in order to form one 
Divine Word. The dreams and visions of individuals are 
media of revelation to the race only when the intuitions which 
they bring are moulded into such shape that they can be 
expressed and preserved in oral or written language. Their 
product of truth can thus remain upon record for the benefit 
of mankind. In the case of the biblical angelophanies and the- 
ophanies, the office of the spoken and written word is the same. 
All the other media become verbal in order that they may per- 
petually enter into that one medium of revelation which is a 
collection of divine words. The miracle is essentially valuable 
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only as a divine word to man. It conveys ethico-religious truth 
in a concrete and historical form. On account of its form, 
since it is itself dumb, it must be accompanied by an inter- 
preter who is a speaking voice. So long as the miracle remains 
inarticulate, it is not a real means of revelation: it is only a 
more or less rare and marvellous fact. But when it finds a 
voice, it reveals and glorifies-the presence of a self-revealing 
God. Even the reality of Christ’s personal presence requires 
an interpreting voice in order that it may become a revelation 
indeed. For a few individuals to gaze forever in dumb wonder 
upon that incomparable personality, would result in no revela- 
tion to man of God’s redeeming love in Christ. For, first of 
all, those who beheld this personality must find a voice arising 
within their inmost consciousness in order to appreciate or 
interpret the meaning of such a personality. And if the world 
had not seen and heard Christ through the utterance of the 
witnesses to the facts and ideas of his life and person, Christ 
would have brought no revelation to the world. 

All the other media are actually subordinated, in the process 
of biblical revelation, to the declaration of the Divine Word. 
And since this Word must be uttered in human words, the 
pre-eminent media of revelation are those persons who receive 
and utter the divine thought and will. All other modes of 
propagating revelation are preparatory and subordinate to the 
declaration which one man makes to his fellow-man concerning 
the Word of God. All other modes of receiving revelation 
issue in the formation of thought which is clothed in language 
in order to be prepared for other human minds. It is for this 
reason that the Bible lays such abundant emphasis upon man’s 
work with man in bearing witness to the revealed truth of God. 
The prophet and the apostle are the efficient media of the 
divine thought and will, because they speak in clear and defi- 
nite language what they have themselves received from God. 
It is for this reason also that Protestantism lays so much em- 
phasis upon the Word of God which is seripturally fixed in the 
Old and New Testaments. It is for the same reason that the 
entire Christian Church regards the preaching of the Divine 
Word as a perpetual means of revelation. All the media of 
revelation necessarily involve elements of change, obscurity, 
and relative imperfection; for even written and printed words 
do not eseape the influences which cling inseparably to human 
life. But amongst all the other conceivable ways in which 
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God could make known his thought and will to man, no other 
way is comparable for clearness, permanence, and efficiency, to 
the way which he has chosen, —viz., the way of the written 
prophetic and apostolic Word. 

As to the manner in which revelation, when made to the 
individual, issues in the production within his self-conscious- 
ness of what may be called a divine word, it belongs especially 
to the theory of inspiration to speak. From the present point 
of view, however, we can see that the modus operandi of reve- 
lation and inspiration within the individual soul is lkely to 
escape precise definition and explanation. We are far enough 
from being able to define and explain the modus operandi of 
our own most commonplace self-consciousness. No analysis 
can tell us precisely how intuition, image, conception, and 
accompaniment of the quick creative faculty of language, take 
place when the orator is engaged in speaking, or the poet in 
writing. But all these physical and mental processes do take 
place so as to issue in a concrete product of words. 

The two following laws, which operate in the formation of 
the Word of God within the inspired mind, are, however, uni- 
formly valid under the general principles already laid down. 
In revelation, the faculties of language must be quickened and 
elevated to an activity which shall correspond to the activity 
of the faculties of intuition and reflection. The intuition, in 
whatever form it come, and the reflection, however far it may 
be carried, are not removed from the influence of the laws 
which regulate their expression in forms of language. We 
have every reason, then, to extend our conception of the limits 
of revelation and inspiration so as to admit the possibility of 
a divine word being formed within the human mind. But, in 
the second place, none of the elements of the complex state 
of inspired self-consciousness — intuition, image, conception, 
choice of language — are to be conceived of as withdrawn from 
the working of the constitutional laws of the human mind. 
And therefore the amount of weakness, imperfection, and 
error, which the human elements may introduce in co-existence 
with the divine act, can be determined only by examining that 
actual and historical product of the process which we call the 
Divine Word. 


CHAPTER. yi... 
INSPIRATION. 


THE preceding chapters have dealt primarily with the idea 
of revelation, and with the idea of inspiration only secondarily 
and in so far as inspiration is involved in revelation. None the 
less have all the principal elements of that idea of inspiration 
which the Bible, the reason of the case, and religious experi- 
ence, permit us to entertain, already been brought under con- 
sideration. This fact in itself tends to confirm the conclusion, 
that the so-called inspiration of the Bible can be defined only 
as it is regarded in its subordinate and yet necessary relations 
with biblical revelation. 

The peculiar relations which exist between the authors of 
Sacred Scripture and the biblical revelation call for a further 
treatment of the subject of inspiration. With the inspiration 
of the Bible, in the meaning of this term which obtained, almost 
without dispute, in Protestant theology from the close of the 
sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth centuries, we might 
properly give ourselwes no further concern. Neither the claims 
and phenomena of the Bible, nor the rational and biblical idea 
of revelation, are consistent with such a meaning. ‘The term, 
thus understood, may be considered rather as a matter for his- 
torical inquiry than for dogmatic discussion. But the subjec- 
tive condition of the recipients of revelation is, from the very 


necessities of the case, most closely connected with the origin. 


and nature of the Word of God. The personality of the 
authors «of the Bible, in so far as these authors are recipients 
of revelation,.must, of course, largely determine also the nature 
of the record ‘of their revelation. Inspiration, in the original 
and most appropriate use of the term, belongs only to a human 
personality. It is as the personal possession of the authors of 
the Bible, so far as they are also recipients of revelation, that 
inspiration primarily exists. Inspiration, in a secondary and 
derived meaning of the term, belongs to the Bible, in so far as 
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its authors are also the recipients of the revelation which it 
contains and records. For this reason the fullest consideration 
of the origin and nature of the Bible involves a further descrip- 
tion of the nature of inspiration. It is not, however, concern- 
ing inspiration in general that we are to inquire, but concerning 
biblical inspiration as the subjective condition of biblical reve- 
lation, and therefore as a predicate of the Word of God. 

The nature of biblical inspiration may be considered, first 
of all, by pointing out more precisely the relations between 
revelation and inspiration. This consideration is inevitably 
difficult and abstruse. That such relations are intimate and 
necessary, the very idea of revelation makes manifest. The 
recipient of revelation is always an inspired man. The utter- 
ance or record of the revelation received, if made in the same 
spirit in which the revelation is received, may always be called 
an inspired word or writing. Uniformly, the Word of God, 
whether oral or scripturally fixed, is a word which results from 
both revelation and inspiration. But the more specific rela- 
tions of the two are, of course, not fixed by simply stating that 
they are intimate and necessary. 

The relation between revelation and inspiration, and there- 
fore the nature of the latter, will be differently conceived of 
and stated according to the limits which we affix to our terms. 
With the old orthodoxy, revelatio was the supernatural and 
immediate making-known to the writers of the Bible of the 
things before unknown. Jnspiratio was the supernatural and 
immediate infusion of things, both known and unknown, into 
the minds of the authors of Sacred Scripture, in their act of 
constructing the biblical books. Revelation, in the special 
sense, appertained only to. the writers of the Bible; but it 
might take place either before or at the time of their writing. 
Inspiration, however, never took place except in connection 
with the composition of Sacred Scripture. It was to be con- 
ceived of, either as a verbal dictation, or as a suggestion of 
words, which rendered the writers as the passive organs, the 
pens, or the amanuenses, of the Holy Spirit; it covered and 
guaranteed all the contents, of every kind and in every detail, 
of the biblical books.! 


1 Compare the following statements of the different elements of this dogma 
as given by Quenstedt, Systema Theologicum, I. cap. iv. sect. ii. quaes. 3: ‘* Om- 
nes et singulae res, quae in S. Scriptura continentur, sive illae fuerint S. Scrip- 
toribus naturaliter prorsus incognitae, sive naturaliter quidem cognoscibiles, 
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If, however, we were able to justify the above-mentioned use 
of the terms “revelation” and “ inspiration,” it would be impos- 
sible to find any organic and vital relation between the two. By 
such use, inspiration, in the technical sense in which it applies 
alike to all the contents of the Bible, is made a more general 
term than revelation in the special sense in which it applies to 
only a part of these contents. Inspiration is thus separated 
from its living and organic connection with revelation, and is 
conceived of as something attached to a writing, rather than 
wrought out in a personality. It loses, then, its characteristie 
of personal communion between two spirits. By this loss, and 
by its separation from all vital union with revelation, it takes 
from revelation itself the characteristic of being a spiritual pro- 
cess. The entire end of revelation and inspiration is, by this 
dogma, finally summed up in the written and verbal construc- 
tion of a certain number of books. The personality of man 
as the subject of revelation and inspiration is thus withdrawn 
from our consideration; for the personal authors of Sacred 
Scripture become only so-called men, who are really the writ- 
ing-machines of the Holy Spirit. Their personality, in its 
effect upon the Bible, is exhausted by the consideration that 
this personality renders them the most convenient of all ma- 
chines. Thus does a wrong conception of inspiration, with the 
sundering of all the vital ties which unite inspiration and rev- 
elation, lead on to the complete destruction of both alike. It 
is of such a dogma that Coleridge complained so passionately 
in his “Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit:” It “ petrifies at 
once the whole body of Holy Writ with all its harmonies and 
symmetrical gradations,” and turns “the breathing organism” 
of Scripture into “a colossal Memnon’s head, a hollow passage 
for a voice, —a voice that mocks the voices of many men, and 
speaks in their names, and yet is but one voice and the same.” 

But, on the other hand, the nature and effect of the vital 


etiam actu ipso notae, vel aliunde, vel per experientiam, et sensuum ministerium, 
non solum per assistentiam et directionem divinam infallibilem literis consignatae 
sunt, sed singulari Spiritus S. suggestioni, inspirationi, et dictamini acceptae 
ferendae sunt. Omnia enim, quae scribenda erant, a Spiritu S. Sacris Scriptoribus 
in actu isto inscribendi suggesta, et intellectui eorum quasi in calamum dictitata — 
sunt, ut his, et non aliis circumstantiis, hoe et non alio modo, aut ordine seribe- 
rentur."’ Ibid, quaes. 4: ‘‘ Non solum res et sententias in Scriptura S. contentas, 
seu sensum verborum, prophetis et apostolis inspiravit Spiritus S quas suo idio- 
mate, suisque verbis, pro arbitrio vel efferrent, vel exornarent, sed etiam ipsamet 
verba; et voces omnes ac singulas individualiter Spiritus S. Sacris Scriptoribus 
suppeditavit, inspiravit, et dictavit.”’ 
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relation between revelation and inspiration may be quite as 
really misconceived and mis-stated when seen from a totally 
opposite point of view. In re-action against the conception of 
the old orthodoxy, not a few writers have desired to improve 
and enlarge the conception of revelation by framing a more_ 
restricted or a more indefinite conception of inspiration. But 
the relations between revelation and inspiration grow out of the 
nature and final purpose of revelation itself. Biblical revela- 
tion, inasmuch as it is a spiritual process in which, for the end 
of the redemption of man, the divine thought and will are made 
the contents of human consciousness, involves the inspiration 
of the subjects of such revelation. The inspiration of biblical 
revelation will, then, be just such inspiration as belongs to 
such a revelation. The agent, the subject, and the final pur- 
pose of the revelation will determine what the characteristics 
of its inspiration shall be. But the agent of biblical revela- 
tion is the personal principle which the Bible reveals to us as 
the Holy Spirit. The Spirit of God reveals God; and, there- 
fore, revelation itself is the product of a personal and spiritual 
agency. It is, on account of its very source, a spiritual energy. 
It is, moreover, a spiritual energy which operates within the 
spirit of man, — conforming the nature and limits of its opera- 
tion to the constitution of man’s spirit. But, if this be so, 
an inspiration of the human spirit is provided for in the very 
nature of revelation itself. Revelation cannot complete itself, 
cannot become a real revelation within its recipient, unless that 
recipient be inspired. The intuitions in which we may suppose 
revelation as a spiritual process to begin, imply an activity of 
the Divine Spirit in elevating, enlightening, and quickening 
the intuitional powers of man. The results of reflection, which 
we can properly call revelations only because they are not the 
mere results of unaided human reflection, exhibit a similar en- 
ergy as at work in the reflective powers. As the very necessities 
of man’s clear and connected thinking require, there must be 
also an inspired activity of the other faculties as dependent upon 
the faculty of language. The final purpose of biblical revela- 
tion adds further emphasis to a conclusion which follows from 
the very nature of revelation. This final purpose is to make 
God known as the Redeemer of man. But God can be made 
known as a Redeemer only by a process of actual redemption. 
The realizing of such a process provides, therefore, for a work 
of ethical elevating and purifying in the spirits of the chosen 
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men of revelation. For God to reveal himself as Redeemer 
through organs in which no operation of an actual redemptive 
process had any part, would be to obscure and to reveal at the 
same time. The prophet of righteousness must himself feel 
the power of righteousness: he must be ethically purified, in 
order to conceive, transmit, and illustrate the divine message 
in righteousness. He must, then, be inspired, in order that he 
may serve as the organ of revelation. Since all the character- 
istics of biblical revelation depend upon its agent, its subjects, 
and its final purpose, these very characteristics provide for the 
inspiration of the men of biblical revelation. 

Shall we, then, completely relinquish all attempts at a dis- 
tinction between revelation and inspiration? Or shall we say 
that the true distinction is only formal? To the first of these 
questions, the reply must be negative: to the second, it can be 
partly affirmative, but with certain necessary limitations and 
explanations. In all legitimate uses of the term “revelation ” 
we find that inspiration is involved as the subjective condition 
of revelation. Revelation, of whatever kind, is realized only 
through that condition of the subject of revelation which we 
fitly ascribe to the activity of the Divine Spirit within the 
human spirit, and which we therefore call inspiration. The 
truth is very nearly as Dorner! has expressed it: ‘“‘ Revelation, 
in process of being imparted to the spirit (of man), is, so far as 
its form is concerned, inspiration.” Or, to express a slightly 
different phase of the same truth, we may say with arother 
writer, “Inspiration is the act of subjectively mediating reve- 
lation.” 2 Other distinctions and definitions of the relations 
between revelation and inspiration have been less exactly made 
by several Englsh writers, even of views so different as West- 
cott and Morell. “Inspiration,” says Westcott,? * may be re- 
garded in one aspect as the correlative of revelation.” By 
inspiration, according to this writer, we conceive of the nat- 
ural powers of man as being so quickened that “he contem- 
plates with a divine intuition the truth as it exists still among 
the ruins of the moral and physical worlds.” But by revela- 
tion we see “the dark veil removed from the face of things, so 
that the true springs and issues of life stand disclosed in their 
eternal nature.” Farther on, the same writer admits that 


1 Glaubenslehre, I. p. 620. 
2 So Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt, Zur Inspirationsfrage, p. 54. 
8 Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, p. 34. 
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“every religion presupposes the reality of inspiration,” but 
seems to restrict the idea of revelation (‘in its fullest sense ”) 
to Christianity. The statements of Westcott introduce, how- 
ever, two distinctions which either do not hold, or are of no 
importance for the subject. For, surely, the ‘dark veil is not 
removed” unless the subject of revelation “contemplates the 
truth with divine intuition.” What, indeed, is the removing 
of the veil, but the divine act effecting within man’s powers 
this divine intuition? Nor can we distinguish between two 
kinds of truth, one of which is seen by inspiration as it “ exists 
still among the ruins of the moral and physical worlds,” and 
the other of which is seen by revelation “as the true springs 
and issues of life stand disclosed in their eternal nature.” 
Much more satisfactory upon this subject are the statements 
of Morell. This writer understands by revelation, “that act 
of divine power by which God presents the realities of the 
spiritual world immediately to the human mind, while inspi- 
ration denotes that special influence wrought upon the faculties 
of the subject, by virtue of which he is able to grasp these 
realities in their perfect fulness and integrity.” Thus “the 
objective arrangements and the subjective influences perfectly 
blend in the production of the whole result. . . . Revelation 
and inspiration, then, indicate one united process.” The state- 
ment of Morell would be admirable, did he not proceed so soon 
to confuse again the whole subject by seeming to empty his con- 
ception of inspiration of all its supernatural content. Morell 
affirms, indeed (p. 159), a supernatural element in inspiration , 
but he defines this element as consisting “in the eatraordinary 
influences employed to create these lofty intuitions, to bring the 
mind of the subject into a perfect harmony with truth.” The 
“extraordinary influences” here referred to are “the personal 
experience of the life, preaching, character, sufferings, death, 
and resurrection of Christ.’ But this statement seems to re- 
strict inspiration to those who have had this personal experi- 
ence, — that is, to the apostles, — and to make its nature only 
the natural result of reflection upon the great facts of revela- 
tion in the person of Christ. To be sure, “the remarkable 
effusion of spiritual influence which followed the ascension ” 
is added to the enumeration of those facts which raised the 
apostles to “a state of spiritual perception and sensibility,” 
but we are left quite in the dark as to what were the super- 
1 Philosophy of Religion, pp. 147 ff. 
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natural elements of this effusion itself, and as to whether it was 
not the merely natural effect of the facts. 

Substantially the same distinction as that of Morell has been 
applied by Atwell to the Pauline theory of the inspiration of 
Holy Scripture! This author says (p. 26), “ Both in revela- 
tion and inspiration there are to be considered, first the divine 
act, and next the effect produced on the mind. . . . To enable 
man, who by his unaided natural faculties cannot grasp the 
spiritual truths conveyed to his mind by revelation, a power of 
recipiency is divinely imparted, and a distinct recognition that 
the things revealed are not the natural offsprings of his own 
mind.” The just criticism is then offered (p. 27), that “to 
objectify inspiration is entirely to mistake its true nature, func- 
tion, and office.’ But in carrying out the above distinction 
the author vacillates; and when he transfers (p. 116 f.) the 
assistentia and directio divina of the earlier dogmatics from 
the sphere of znspiratio to revelatio, he certainly makes no im- 
provement upon the view of Melchior Cano. 

In brief, the distinction and the relation which exist between 
revelation and inspiration are not clearly and consistently 
stated by any of the above-mentioned writers. And, indeed, 
to make clear the real relation of the two, seems at times to 
abolish the distinction, while entirely to yield the distinction 
prevents us from understanding clearly the relation. We must 
therefore consider further how this relation changes its aspect 
according to the changing uses of the words “revelation” and 
“inspiration.” By the word “revelation” we designate a divine 
activity, either upon the objective world and designed as a 
manifestation of God, or within the human spirit as an actual 
making of God known there. The media, the product, the per- 
sonal agent, are all called revelation. We say that God reveals 
himself in nature, and that nature is a revelation of God. 
We speak of the prophetic words and of the person of Christ 
as revelations, or as means of revelation. We call the Bible a 
revelation; yet it is also a product, storehouse, and medium of 
revelation. But by the word “inspiration” we most fitly des- 
ignate the subjective condition of a personality. More rarely 
and less correctly, we transfer its meaning from the subjective 
to the ‘objective sphere. Such a transfer the post-Reformation 


1 An Inquiry into the present unsettled state of opinion concerning the nature 
of personal inspiration, with the view of placing on a consistent and scriptural 
basis the inspiration of Holy Scripture. London, 1878. 
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dogmatics made completely and most unwarrantably, when it 
usurped the terms of “inspiration” for that objective product 
which is in fact only the mediate and indirect result of inspira- 
tion. Nature, miracle, history, and the person of Christ, are 
self-revelations of God; but we do not speak of them as inspi- 
rations. And yet these self-revelations of God involve his 
repeated acts in inspiring man. They are manifestations and 
results of divine spiritual activity, in so far as they are revela- 
tions, or parts of one process of revelation. ‘They are fruits 
and manifestations of the divine personal principle, of the Holy 
Spirit. But there is no manifestation, unless there be another 
mind to which the manifestation is made. And the manitesta- 
tion is not a revelation, in the subjective sense of the word 
“revelation,” unless a spiritual process resulting in intuition 
take place within this other mind. Revelation, as a transaction 
between spirits, involves a spiritual process in the mind where 
revelation takes place. It is, therefore, the subjective and per- 
sonal aspect of the conception of revelation which brings it into 
the most necessary relations with the conception of inspiration. 

Using the word “revelation” for that objective historical pro- 
cess in which God makes himself known as the Redeemer of 
mankind, we distinguish it without difficulty from inspiration. 
Inspiration is, then, a spiritual process of moral illumining, 
elevating, and purifying, which has accompanied the historical 
process. As God is revealed in the historical process, man is 
made spiritually susceptible of the advancing degrees of that 
process. History is alike necessary for the consummation of 
the revelation, and for the appropriation of it by the spirit of 
man. But there is only one and the same personal and divine 
spiritual energy, which works alike in history and in the human 
soul. This correlation between revelation as the objective, 
and inspiration as the subjective, maintains itself with respect 
to all the separate acts, factors, and media or forms of revela- 
tion. For example, the revelation which is a miracle needs a 
work of the Spirit within the soul that recognizes the miracu- 
lous nature of the event, for no real miracle is a mere won- 
der, but a divine manifestation offered to faith. So also does 
the revelation which is in the person of Christ need the spirit- 
ual and inspired mind to which it may appeal as a revelation 
indeed. 

But, using the word “revelation” in its more subjective 
meaning, the distinction between it and inspiration becomes 
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much more difficult: it becomes, indeed, almost wholly formal. 
In certain uses of both words, the distinction may seem to be 
lost. For, to the mind of the recipient, only that is a revela- 
tion which has already become known; and the divine activity 
in making the divine known is an act of revelation. But'since 
this divine act takes place within the mind of man, and is con- 
ditioned upon the laws of the mind, the form in which it takes 
place is a spiritual activity produced by God; the act, that is 
to say, is, as to its form, inspiration. As to the time of begin- 
ning and duration, we cannot separate between the divine act 
of revealing, and that of inspiring the subject of the revelation. 
We cannot say that the Divine Spirit first inspires the prophet, 
and then makes the intuitions of revelation to arise in his mind. 
That divine movement within the mind which results in the 
intuitions is indeed an inspiration from this Spirit, but inspi- 
ration has reached no cognizable result until revelation has 
taken place. Nor can we say that these intuitions emerge in 
the mind as the result of revelation before inspiration takes 
place; for the very presence of the intuitions signifies that the 
powers of intuition are already quickened and elevated for 
their work. 

Revelation and inspiration, in the subjective use of these 
terms, cannot, then, be distinguished merely by their beginning 
and duration. They are co-ordinate in time; as spiritual pro- 
cesses they advance together within the soul of which it may be 
said, it is inspired by God in order to receive a revelation from 
God. Neither can we distinguish the two by the different de- 
grees of their operation. In order that the grander and more 
complete work of revelation may be accomplished, the illumin- 
ing and elevating and energizing of the faculties within which 
this work is accomplished must be grander and more complete. 
But such divine activity in illumining, elevating, and energizing 
the faculties, is inspiration. For, should we suppose the human 
faculties without the Divine Spirit to attain the degree of actiy- 
ity which they possess when they receive the truth of revela- 
tion, we should have to infer that revelation itself had ceased 
to be any thing more than the result of a natural activity. 
Since revelation always takes place in and through the activity 
of the faculties of the human subject of revelation, if we could 
account for such activity without God, we could also account 
for the result without God. In respect to time and degree of 
activity, we can make only a formal distinction between revela- 
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tion and inspiration. One spiritual process is produced by the 
activity of one Divine Spirit within the same human spirit 
according to the constitution and laws of the working of this 
spirit. The time and degree in which the act of revelation is 
realized are directly correlated with the time and degree of the 
entire spiritual process. The process is revelation, because in 
and through it God and divine realities become revealed: it is 
equally inspiration, because it is a process in which the human 
activities must be regarded as giving token of the presence in 
them of the Divine Spirit. 

May we not, however, distinguish inspiration from revelation 
—in the subjective use of the words—by some one or more 
essential characteristics? We may thus distinguish only if we 
remember that the distinction is largely one of emphasis and 
of formal expression. The nature of this distinction may be 
set forth in the three following particulars: (1) The word ‘“revy- 
elation,” in its subjective use, lays emphasis upon knowledge, 
rather than upon the feelings and practical activities of reli- 
gion. Revelation is, then, a divine work which is regarded as 
taking place in the faculties of knowledge, and as resulting in 
the making-known of truth to its recipient. Inspiration relates 
to all the faculties of man, and emphasizes especially the eth- 
ical activities of faith. Inasmuch as the Holy Spirit is the 
personal principle of all truth, and especially of all truth con- 
cerning God as the Redeemer, and concerning the divine work 
in the kingdom of redemption, to have this Spirit within one 
is to be inspired with insight into the truth (1 Cor. ii. 6-16, 
vii. 40, xii. 83; Eph. ii. 5; 1 John ii. 20, 21, iv. 6, 21). To ask, 
however, for this inspired insight, is the same thing as to pray 
that the Spirit of wisdom and revelation may be given (Eph. 
i. 17), for by revelation the personal knowledge of the truth 
is gained (Matt. xi. 25, 27, xvi. 17; Luke x. 21, 22), and by 
revelation the defects in the knowledge of every Christian are 
supplied (Phil. i1.15). To have a revelation of truth, is, then, 
one and the same thing with having inspired insight. Thus 
the divine activity which produces the insight may be called 
either revelation or inspiration. Moreover, since the faculties 
of knowledge cannot act apart from all the other faculties of 
the soul, the process of revelation must involve them all. And 
although the word “revelation” lays emphasis upon the activity 
of the faculties of knowledge, and upon the divine work in 
making truth known, the real process of revelation cannot be 
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considered as appertaining to knowledge only. On the one 
hand, therefore, we must admit that revelation is to be distin- 
guished from inspiration by the emphasis which it lays upon 
knowledge. But, on the other hand, we must also admit that 
the insight which revelation brings is an inspired insight; and 
that the inspired insight of revelation involves also the inspira- 
tion of all the faculties of man in their indissoluble unity. 
The word “revelation” keeps out of sight those divine activi- 
ties which lie within the other faculties. It by no means fol- 
lows, however, that the biblical writers regard revelation as 
independent of the work of the Spirit in producing the ethical 
virtues and Christian graces within the spirit of the recipient 
of revelation. On the contrary, the close dependence of reve- 
lation upon such virtues and graces is repeatedly made evident 
and everywhere implhed. 

Furthermore (2), the word “revelation” lays emphasis upon 
a product, rather than upon a process considered as a kind of 
recipiency or activity of the human mind. It is for this reason 
that the word “revelation” is most properly used of the objec- 
tive factors or aspects, and “inspiration” of the subjective. 
Even in that use of the word “revelation” which we have called 
subjective, the outlook is always toward something concrete 
and objective. The process of revelation issues in something 
made known: if there be nothing made known, as a product of 
the process, then there has been no revelation. But the process 
of inspiration is not spoken of as leaving a concrete, objective 
product, which may itself be called an inspiration. ‘The imme- 
diate product of inspiration is that condition of the spirit of 
the recipient of revelation which is itself called inspiration. 
The permanent product may be a revelation, or it may be only 
a certain lasting effect left by inspiration within the ethical 
and spiritual powers. For the word “inspiration” lays the em- 
phasis upon the manner in which the human faculties operate 
when the Spirit of God operates upon and within them. But, 
in the case of all such inspiration as forms the subjective condi- 
tion of revelation, the result of the activity must be the com- 
munication of some truth from God to man. The final purpose 
of such inspiration must be revelation ; and for that reason such 
inspiration might be called “the inspiration of revelation.” 
For, as soon as we introduce the idea of the final purpose of 
inspiration, we are brought around again to the idea of revela- 
tion. ‘Inspiration, according to the biblical conceptions,” says 
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_ Ackermann,! “is to be thought of as a vivifying and animating 
influence upon the spiritual nature of man, by which its activity 
and susceptibility are extraordinarily elevated, so that what 
otherwise would lie outside of its circle of vision, and be dark 
and concealed, appears clear to the inner power of perception 
as though made its subject and content.” This statement is 
admirable so long as we intend by it simply to describe the 
nature of that inspiration which results in the revelation of 
truth, and to assert that all truth revealed is given in and 
through such a spiritual process. But the process thus de- 
scribed cannot be separated into two distinct parts, one of 
which shall be assigned to revelation, and the other to inspira- 
tion. ‘ What otherwise would lie outside the spirit’s circle of 
vision” does not “appear clear to the inner power of percep- 
tion” by a different divine activity from that which “elevates 
extraordinarily ” the “activity and susceptibility’ of this spirit. 
Looking upon the product or result of the spiritual process, we 
may, however, most fitly speak of the process itself as one of 
revelation; but, looking upon the condition of the human 
faculties, we may better describe it as a process of inspiration. 
The process is one, and the author of it only one. 

We may see, in the light of the foregoing considerations, 
what is the propriety of the distinction, so much valued by a 
writer ? on this subject, between the inspiration of revelation and 
the inspiration of divine life. To the same Divine Spirit both 
revelation and divine life are to be ascribed. The forms of his 
activity, and the products which result from these forms, may, 
indeed, be distinguished as related both to revelation and to 
divine life. But, as the subsequent discussion of the same 
writer makes apparent, the inspiration of revelation must either 
become equivalent to revelation, —in the subjective sense of 
the word, — or else, as inspiration, it is not to be distinguished 
in kind from the inspiration of divine life. For divine life can- 
not be separated from inspired insight into the facts and truths 
upon which the life is founded, and by which it is nourished. 
And, according to the whole teaching of the Bible, the insight 
into these facts and truths is an inspiration of revelation. 

Once more (38): revelation lays emphasis upon the more per- 
manent and organic factors of the spiritual process. IJnspira- 
tion, regarded merely as:a certain state or activity of the human 


1 Ueber mvedua, voos und Geist, Stud. u. Krit., 1839, p. 890. 
2 John McLeod Campbell, Thoughts on Revelation, London, 1874, p. 71 f. 
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faculties under divine spiritual influence, does not necessarily 
produce an abiding word of God. In the more general meaning 
of inspiration, —a meaning, however, perfectly well authorized 
by biblical usage, —every human spirit is inspired whenever it 
receives a communication of some spiritual gift from the Spirit 
of God. The human spirit cannot go out of itself in order to 
commune with the Divine Spirit: it carries within itself neither 
the independent impulse nor the independent power to exercise 
such acommunion. ‘There can be spiritual communion of God 
and man, only when the Divine Spirit moves within the human 
spirit. Inspiration is a constant experience of the community 
of believers in their communion with God. And the inspiration 
of all the members of the kingdom of redemption is of the same 
specific kind (merely as inspiration) as that of the writers of 
Sacred Scripture. It is the divine communication of the perma- 
nent truths of the kingdom of redemption, in an organic way, 
to the writers of Scripture, which gives to these writers their 
unique place in the offices of this kingdom. In other words, 
when we wish to characterize the permanent and organic factors 
of the Bible, we refer them to the work of the Spirit of revela- 
tion within the personality of the authors of the Bible. 

We may test the truth of the last remark by considering the 
nature of that result of the inspiration of a prophet or apostle 
which alone can enter into the composition of Sacred Scripture. 
Of what significance could it possibly be to other believers, that 
an Isaiah ora Paul had been once and again inspired? An 
event of individual experience, such as the inspired or unin- 
spired condition of the soul of some believer, is an event of no 
significance for the founding of the kingdom of God. It is 
not the mental exercises of its teachers, however elevated and 
excited, in which mankind is primarily interested. Nor is the 
proper mission and endeavor of the preachers and writers of the 
divine word to make known to men their own mental exercises. 
We have comparatively little interest in the origin and nature 
of that process of illumining, elevating, and energizing the 
mind of the individual which we may designate as inspiration. 
But with regard to the truth received from God by Isaiah or 
Paul, when thus inspired, the case is far different. Nor do 
Isaiah and Paul emphasize, as giving the main intent of the 
divine mind in their inspiration, what they themselves expe- 
rienced as constituting the subjective conditions of the revela- 
tion. They emphasize their message, the divine truth revealed 
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to them. Moreover, we do not assign to Isaiah and Paul their 
definite places in the ministrations of the kingdom of God in 
accordance with the specific characteristics of their mental 
and ethical condition when receiving their revelations. The 
weight of that which is permanent and organic in the construc- 
tion of the Word of God falls, that is to say, upon revelation, 
rather than upon inspiration. 

It must be concluded, then, that the dogma, which assumes to 
separate the Bible from all other books by defining the inspira- 
tion of its writers as specifically different from the inspiration 
of other believers, fails entirely of its purpose. It is the specific 
difference of the biblical revelation which accounts for the gen- 
eral difference of both the writers and the writings of Sacred 
Scripture from other writers and writings. And, having defined 
the unique characteristics of this revelation, we find little further 
reason for an effort to establish the unique characteristics of 
the inspiration of certain organs of this revelation. The claims 
and phenomena of the Bible do not emphasize the personal 
inspiration of the authors of Scripture as specifically different 
from that of the entire believing community. But since these 
authors have been chosen to be the organs of a specific divine 
self-revelation, they have, in high degree, that inspiration which 
is the subjective condition of such a revelation. All inspira- 
tion, considered as the essential form in which the Divine Spirit 
manifests its activities within the human spirit for the commu- 
nication of divine truth, is generically the same. But all the 
grades, degrees, media, and products, of revelation involve, as 
their subjective condition, different manifestations of the one 
form. The grades of inspiration of which mention has already 
been made (end of chap. iv.) are not to be considered as spe- 
cifically different forms of inspiration, but as different degrees 
and offices of one and the same gift. 

The specific nature of that inspiration which is the subjec- 
tive condition of bzblical revelation, and which is therefore the 
predicate of the entire true Word of God, may be further 
defined by the following statement of particulars. This state- 
ment must be summarized and discoursive; the proofs of its 
particulars lie in the conclusions of all the previous part of our 
investigation.? 

1 That the proofs upon which this discoursive statement of the specific nature 


of biblical inspiration is based are so largely separated from the statement itself, 
is confessedly to be deprecated. But, inasmuch as these proofs comprise a consid- 
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1. Inspiration, in the primary and strictly appropriate mean- 
ing of the word, applies only to a personality! For this reason 
does Dorner ? justly complain of the older theory of supernatu- 
ralism, because “it violently sundered the divine activity in the 
composition of the Scriptures from inspiration in its original 
meaning, according to which not books, but men, are inspired ” 
(compare 1 Cor. vii. 40; Luke xxi. 15; Matt. x. 20; John xiv. 
26, as passages cited by Dorner). Inspiration, like revelation, 
from which, in the more subjective aspect of the latter, it can 
be only formally distinguished, is a transaction between persons. 
It involves the co-operation of two spiritual and personal agen- 
cies, — of an imparting and inspiring Divine Spirit, and a recip- 
ient yet active human spirit. Books and writings can no more 
than stocks and stones be of themselves inspired. Personal 
and spiritual individuality alone can consciously receive and 
faithfully transmit the self-communications of God by inspira- 
tion. The predicate of inspiration, then, can be applied to the 
immediate product of this divine activity in an inspired word, 
only in a secondary and derived sense. The word, whether oral 
or written, is an inspired word of God, only so far as it is the 
product of an inspired personality. The general principle ap- 
plicable to all cases is simply this: The utterance may itself be 
held to partake of the characteristics of the personality whose 
thought and feeling it expresses. By an appropriate figure of 
speech, that is called an inspired speech or writing which is 
the utterance of inspired thought and feeling. But inspired 
thought and feeling are of and in an inspired personality. 

Much more indefinite and much less appropriate is the use 
of the term when we apply the predicate of inspiration to an 
entire class or collection of writings. In any such case, how- 
ever, its applicability and meaning can be determined only by 
a reference back to the original transaction between personali- 
ties. The truly supernatural and divine link in the chain of 
sequences ‘is never to be sought for between the author of a 
writing, and his writing: it is rather to be sought for between 
the person of the inspired author, and the personal Holy Spirit. 
The biblical language warrants us in saying that inspired persons, 


erable part of all the previous discussions, to give them here would involve either 
the repetition of those discussions, or a compiete change in the plan of the entire 
work. 
_ 1 Compare Martensen, Dogmatik, p. 453; and Rothe, Zur Dogmatik, p. 242 f, 
2 Glaubenslehre, I. p. 628. 
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when inspired, produce their writings by an activity precisely 
similar to the work of authors in general. The Bible knows 
nothing of an inspiration which may be detached from person- 
ality, and regarded as speeifically ad seribendum or in scribendo. 
What we mean by calling any portion of the biblical writings 
“inspired ” can, in the specific use of the word “inspiration,” be 
determined only by reference to the relations existing between 
its author and the Divine Spirit. But, according to the specific 
use of the word, biblical inspiration is the subjective condition 
of biblical revelation. Only those portions of the Bible, then, 
are properly entitled to this predicate which belong to the 
revealed Word of God. Kahnis is perfectly right in asserting 
that we cannot call that Scripture inspired (in the specific 
meaning of the word) which is not composed by the so-called 
men of revelation.! 

2. Inspiration is pre-eminently an ethical affair. This we 
may affirm, whether we consider chiefly the product of inspira- 
tion, its final purpose in the kingdom of redemption, the con- 
ditions which limit its reception, or the nature and activity of 
the faculties which are chiefly affected by it. The highest 
result of inspiration is some product of ethico-religious truth 
concerning the revelation of God in redemption. The general 
principle which regulates the distribution of the gift of inspira- 


_ tion is, so far as its recipient is concerned, his own ethical fitness 


for receiving it, and his fidelity in its use. This gift is the bene- 
diction which Jesus pronounced upon the pure in heart: they 
shall see God (Matt. v. 8; compare 1 John iii. 2, and 1 Cor. ii. 
14). The condition of the reception and continuance of the 
gift of revelation and inspiration is purity of heart.2 But this 
condition by no means controls the distribution of the gift, so 
that we can conclude from the ethical character of the inspired 
one as to the relative value of the product of the inspiration 
and revelation given to him. Other historical conditions, which 
concern the great final purposes of redemption, and which regu- 
late the place of each agent and age in the general course of 
historic revelation, may often be of chief importance. The 
ethical purity which is required for the recipiency of faith and 
for fidelity of utterance, nevertheless, is a pre-condition of 


1 Dogmatik, I. 662 f. 

2 Compare Miiller’s article, Das Verhaltniss zwischen der Wirksamkeit des 
heiligen Geistes und dem Gnadenmittel des géttlichen Wortes; Stud. u. Krit., 
1856, p. 493 f.:; and see E. Graf, Stud. u. Krit., 1859, pp. 427 ff. 
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inspiration. Moreover, inspiration, as the subjective form of 
revelation, has its seat and centre in the ethical faculties. 
Indeed, the pre-eminently ethical nature of biblical inspiration 
has already been shown in so many relations that it needs now 
but a simple mention in passing. 

3. Inspiration is dynamical, and therefore involves the illu- 
mining, purifying, and quickening, by the Divine Spirit, of all 
those mental faculties of man which enter into the work of 
revelation. The general conception of inspiration is that of a 
divine influence, coming like breath or wind, or some other 
fluid, into the soul of man, and producing there a transforma- 
tion. Both cognate elements—viz., the spiritual activity of 
God, and the effect in the changed activity of man’s spirit — 
are recognized in the various words for this transaction. God’s 
Spirit is regarded as operating within man’s spirit, to awaken, 
quicken, enliven, illumine, elevate, and instruct its faculties. 
The man is, therefore, to be spoken of as taught, or breathed 
upon, or moved, or made wise, of God (Oeodidaxros, Gedcodos, e0- 
pov, Oedrvevoros, Geoxivyros, etc.).1 If emphasis be laid upon the 
more startling nature of the effect, and its likeness to condi- 
tions of mental excitement and alienation, the subject of inspi- 
ration may be described by such terms as OenAaros, rvevparodopos, 
powopevos, etc. But, by whatever figures of speech the nature 
of this transaction may be set forth, the mental phenomena 
which offer themselves for explanation are always substantially 
alike. These phenomena do not comprise any thing within 
the mind which is foreign to the mind’s own powers: they con- 
sist solely in the unusual energy and form of the activity of 
normal mental powers. It is the form and degree of the activ- 
ity which seem to demand for their explanation an unusual 
cause. In inspiration the cause of the activity is the presence, 
within the human spirit, of the spiritual energy of a divine 
agent. Inspiration is, then, to be conceived of as dynamical, 
rather than as constructive, mechanical, or merely regulative. 

What may be called a regulative divine influence over the 
mind does indeed enter into that complex mental condition 
which we called inspiration, and, even more plainly, into that 
oral or written product which we call an inspired word or writ- 
ing. But such an influence should be spoken of as providen- 
tial rather than inspired. The older dogmatics, in its eagerness 


1 See the article on Inspiration by Grimm, in Ersch and Gruber’s Allgemeine 
Encyklopadie der Wissenschaften und Kiinste, p. 39. 
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to extend the supernatural elements of the Bible to their ex- 
treme limits, distinguished as an act of divine inspiration the 
so-called impulsus ad scribendum. Nor is it to be denied that 
the impulse toward the work of composing any of those writ- 
ings which can be spoken of as belonging to the Word of God 
may fitly be ascribed to the Holy Spirit. But this impulse is 
rarely to be attributed to a special divine command or other 
divine illumination. We cannot undertake to prove that the 
minds of the authors of Sacred Scripture were in general so 
illumined or elevated as to enter into a conception of the office 
which their writings were to fulfil, or as even to feel that 
the construction of such particular writings was a matter of the 
special divine purpose. On the contrary, the evidence with re- 
spect to the origin of the greater number of the Old-Testament 
writings is quite the other way. In the case of certain Epistles, 
we may perhaps assume that some inner impulse, borne in upon 
the mind of the author, was the occasion of their being written. 
But every such impulsus ad seribendum is to be attributed rather 
to the Divine Spirit in providence, than to inspiration proper ; 
it is influential, with respect to the product, rather as regula- 
tive than as dynamical. Much also of that which the older 
dogmatics attributed to inspiration, under the terms of sugges- 
tio rerum et verborum and directio, must also be conceived of as 
only providential, and not properly dynamical. It follows, 
indeed, from the working of psychological laws, that the dy- 
namical influence of the Divine Spirit within the human spirit 
should regulate and direct the thought and language. The 
intuitions and thoughts which are born of revelation and in- 
spiration are necessarily related to those previously existing. 
The mental habit and the so-called laws of association cannot 
fail to be powerfully affected, they may even be largely changed, 
by such a dynamical influence as is fitly called inspiration. But 
by far the greater part of that which the dogma ascribed to 
inspiration, under the above-mentioned terms, cannot be held 
to result from any influence higher than the normal working 
of the mental powers. The writing of the biblical history can- 
not be claimed to exhibit throughout any divine suggestio or 
directio: its phenomena manifestly would forbid such a claim. 
To apply the term “inspiration” to the normal activity of the 
mental powers in remembering and recording the facts of his- 
tory and of experience, is to lower the term, and so to lose from 
it that specific quality which it has as the subjective condition 
of biblical revelation. 
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But if the divine activity in inspiration is more than merely 
regulative, it is also less (but not ethically lower) than mechan- 
ical or constructive. The word “mechanical,” as applied to 
a theory of inspiration, would seem to signify that this theory 
makes God treat the human mind as though it were a machine. 
Manifestly, every such theory, when pressed to its extreme 
limit, inevitably breaks down. For the mind of man is not 
a machine; and to treat this mind as though it were a machine 
would be to treat it as though it were not mind. Strictly 
speaking, every purely mechanical theory of inspiration is, as a 
matter of course, a self-contradictory and absurd theory. All 
such theories, however, as unduly emphasize the passivity of 
the mind under inspiration, and so repress its activity accord-. 
ing to its own laws, may be called more or less mechanical. 
They all speak of inspiration as though God could treat the 
human mind asa machine. Such theories have been prone to 
designate the authors of Scripture as “ notaries,” “ secretaries,” 
‘“‘amanuenses,” “pens,” “reeds,” “harps,” and even “ writing- 
tablets.” These and similar expressions must be understood 
more or less loosely and figuratively, it is true, in all the ear- 
lier history of the Christian Church. It was only in the post- 
Reformation Protestant dogma that the effort to systematize the 
theory which lurks within such expressions was fully carried 
out. This post-Reformation dogma is, therefore, pre-eminently 
entitled to be called “mechanical.” This title it earns more 
particularly by the two following false assumptions. It assumes 
that inspiration consists wholly in being acted upon, in being 
passive while an impression is produced upon the mind, as it 
were, from without. It also assumes that a ready-made product 
of truth, formally expressed in language, is by divine miracu- 
lous action imported into the mind. Both these assumptions 
we have already seen to be false. They both speak of the 
activity of God, and of the passivity of man, in inspiration, 
as though God could treat the human mind like a machine. 
Every such dogma is, then, to be pronounced mechanical and 
false. | 
Nor are we to regard the activity of God in inspiring man 
as properly constructive or creative. Inspiration bestows upon 
its subjects no novel and supernatural faculty. It occasions no 
activity which is specifically different from the normal actiy- 
ities. The divisions and descriptions of psychology apply as 
well to the mental activities of inspiration as to the normal 
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mental activities. Memory is still memory, intellect is still 
intellect ; even the phenomena of ecstasy and of the prophetic 
vision are specifically similar to those known the world over as 
belonging to abnormal states of the brain and mind. 

But true inspiration 7s dynamical. It is to be conceived of 
as an incoming of supernatural and spiritual energy which 
manifests itself in a heightened degree and new ordering of 
man’s spiritual energy. The causation of that unusual degree 
of illumination, elevation, and intensity, which is known to 
exist in the mental activities of the inspired, must be ascribed 
to God. The divine personal principle of life dynamically 
affects the mental powers of man with increased life. That 
this divine influence, which has its seat in the ethical person- 
ality, powerfully affects all the mental faculties, follows both 
from the unity of man’s powers and from the final purpose of 
inspiration. From our present point of view it may be said 
that revelation is the end of inspiration. The divine influence 
in inspiration is not merely regulative and providential; it is 
not merely such as flows in upon the mind from its environ- 
ment. It comes from the immediate presence of the Divine 
Spirit as a causative spiritual energy within the human spirit. 
It is dynamical inspiration: and it involves the illumining, 
purifying, and quickening of all the mental powers which enter 
into the work of revelation; because man, as a spiritual unity, 
is inspired in order that he may receive the self-communications 
of God. 

4, Inspiration involves, then, not only the recipiency of faith, 
but also the activity of all the human powers. This statement 
follows from the two preceding, and is proved by all the con- 
siderations hitherto brought forward. The recipiency of faith 
is itself not passivity: on the contrary, it involves the highest 
form of ethical activity. In the spiritual life, as in all life, 
perfect passivity is death. Even in that condition of ecstasy 
where some of the powers seem most nearly passive, other 
powers are in the highest state of activity. The memory of 
revelations made through ecstatic vision shows that ecstasy is 
not pure passivity. This contrast of degrees of activity leads 
Dorner (1. p. 622) and others to affirm, that in ecstasy the 
‘6 world-consciousness ”’ retreats, while the “ God-consciousness ” 
and the “self-consciousness”’ are intensified. Not even those 
biblical descriptions which lay most stress upon the reality and 
force of the divine activity in inspiration can be made to sig- 
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nify the mere passivity of the subject of revelation (e.g., 2 Pet. 
i, 21). If the prophet is represented as borne or snatched away, 
and hurried along, there must still be something left which 
is thus treated (depopevos, or dpwalopevos). ‘To suppose that the 
divine activity entirely suppresses the human activity, would, 
as Dietzsch! remarks, contradict the terms themselves. In brief, 
in all such inspiration as is the subjective condition of revela- 
tion, the imparting of divine truth and divine life demands an 
increase of power in those human activities which evolve truth 
and manifest life. The imparting of truth requires not only 
the activity of the spirit that imparts it, but also of the spirit 
to which it is imparted. The relation of God to man in inspi- 
ration, therefore, no more allows of passivity in the latter than 
(to use the figure of speech which Mehring? has wrought out) 
does the relation of teacher to pupil. The teacher does not 
suppress the activities of the pupil when he imparts truth to 
him: the rather does he stimulate those activities. For the 
self-activity of the pupil is indispensable to his being taught. 
The difference between the relation of God to the subject of 
revelation and that of teacher to his pupil consists in at least 
these two particulars: The teacher works from without, through 
visible and audible media; and the teacher does not communi- 
cate that of which we can say absolutely, that to produce it lies 
beyond the inherent powers of the pupil. 

5. Ecstasy is not the sole — nor is it even the typical — form 
of biblical inspiration. Upon the close connection of ecstasy 
with the prophetic vision, we have already remarked; of the 
case of Peter we are told, ‘he saw a vision in an ecstasy” (Acts 
xi. 5, eldov ev exordcve dpaya). Ecstasy is, then, related to revela- 
tion as the subjective condition of those revelations which come 
in the form of true prophetic visions, —in the technical mean- 
ing of the terms. The suddenness of ecstasy in certain cases 
causes it to be spoken of as a seizure (Acts x. 10, éyevero or éxe- 
meoe er aitov; compare Rey. iv. 2, évdéws eyevouny ev rvevparc). The 
possibility that revelation may come through the vision and its 
condition of prophetic ecstasy, has already been asserted. Not 
infrequent instances of ecstasy are to be noted in the Old Tes- 
tament (e.g., Num. xxii. 81, xxiv. 8,4; 2 Kings vi. 17; Isa. vi.; 
Jer. i.; Ezek. i.; Dan. x.), and certain instances occur also in 


1 Stud. u. Krit., 1869, p. 483 f. 
2 Zur Revision des Inspirations-Begriffs, Rudelbach and Guericke’s Zeitschrift, 
1862, p. 9 f. , 
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the New (see especially 2 Cor. xii. 1-7). We cannot maintain, 
however, with E. Graf (in his articles already alluded to), that 
the special revelations of the Old and New Testaments were 
uniformly received in a condition of religious or prophetic 
ecstasy... This opinion restricts the titles both of revelation 
and of inspiration to only an inconsiderable, and that for the 
most part relatively unimportant, part of the Word of God. 
The rather does the history of biblical revelation itself confirm 
the view of Schultz:?2 “ As prose out of poetry, so certainly has 
the quiet utterance of truth come out of the disturbed, the clear 
inspiration of God from the passionate transport.’’ Moreover, 
the very nature of ecstasy is such as to render it peculiarly 
unfit to serve as the sole subjective condition of biblical revela- 
tion. Its peculiar phenomena, instead of serving, as they once 
did, to authenticate by their peculiarity the inspired condition 
of the subject of ecstasy, now rather serve to embarrass the 
proof. 

For the condition of ecstasy is not confined to the sphere of 
religious excitement, and, as a religious excitement, it is not 
confined to any religion alone. It is simply indicative of an 
abnormal condition of the mind as related to the nervous sys- 
tem, and may be brought about by various means known to 
religious devotees, and copiously described in books of instruc- 
tion adapted for their use.? Physiologically considered, it con- 
sists in the suspension of the activity of the external organs of 
sense as susceptible to external excitement, and in the greatly 
increased and even diseased activity of the inner organs of 
imagination and sense. Psychically considered, it is an intense 
and concentrated activity of the mind upon some one object of 
contemplation, which has absorbed the mind in its use of the 
inner organs of imagination and sense. As a state of body and 
mind, ecstasy is, then, not necessarily a state of inspiration at 
all. To make it the sole or typical form of inspiration, is to 
surrender all rationality for our conception of inspiration by. 


1 So also does Cremer (Worterbuch, 2te aufl., article “Excraois) entirely over- 
state the application of the word, when he says, ‘*‘ Wir dirfen diese Bez. auf all 
die Zustinde verschiedener Starke anwenden, in welchem die Menschen gottl. 
Mittheilungen empfangen :’’ see, however, contra in his article, Inspiration, in 
Herzog and Plitt, p. 749. 

2 Alttestamentliche Theologie, p. 226. 

3 See Maury, Le Sommeil et les Réves, chap. x., De l’extase. Letourneau, 
Physiologie des Passions, tivre IV., chap. iv., Comment la passion arrive a ]’extase; 
and chap. vi., L’extase métaphysique. Schubert, Symbolik des Traumes, chap. 
Vii., Die Echo ; and chap. viii., Der Deus ex machina. 
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allying it inseparably with nervous and mental disease and dis- 
order. On the other hand, we are not compelled to concede 
that there can be no inspiration which takes the form of ecstasy. 
If the object which determines the mind in the state of ecstasy 
is a real object of revelation, and the condition of mind which 
determines the condition of the inner organs of sense is in- 
spired, then we may speak of the ecstasy as a form of inspira- 
tion, and of its vision as a medium of revelation. 

6. Inspiration varies according to the personality, circum- 
stances, and position and office in the kingdom of redemption, 
of its subject. That the inspiration of different persons will 
differ in the degree and mode of its manifestation, is a corollary 
from the general truth which makes it a truly personal affair. 
The dependence of the form of revelation and inspiration upon 
the subject of revelation and inspiration has already been fully 
discussed. The phenomena of Sacred Scripture — especially 
those of language, style, and, indeed, of the whole form of ex- 
pression — abundantly illustrate this dependence. The circum- 
stances of the prophet also largely determine those particular 
objects upon which his prophetic insight and foresight shall be 
exercised; they furnish not only the stimulus, but also the 
guide and mould, of his prophetic activity. In like manner, 
the personality and circumstances of the authors of New-Tes- 
tament Scripture have determined largely the mode of their 
inspiration. But especially influential, in giving the satisfac- 
tory account of the various degrees, grades, and so-called kinds 
of inspiration, are the position and office of each inspired agent 
of revelation, as fixed by Providence in the historical devel- 
opment of the divine kingdom. The point of unity at which 
all the determining factors meet is in one personal and divine 
principle, viz., the Holy Spirit. From him, by the exercise of 
his mediate and immediate activities, the various grades, types, 
and steps of the whole process of revelation and inspiration are 
derived. To him belongs that donative energy which distrib- 
utes to each man his gifts; from him come the call, the com- 
mission, the message, and the spiritual influence which illumines, 
quickens, and elevates the soul. But all these various grades, 
degrees, types, and modes of the one gift, show no specific 
variation in the one great type that embraces them all. They 
are only varieties in the mode of that which is specifically the 
same. 

_ J. Inspiration also varies in the degree and proportion of the 
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activity of the faculties involved. This variation does not 


constitute a difference in the kinds of inspiration. We are not 
to set up classes of inspiration according to the proportion of 
activity which we may be inclined to assign to the different 
faculties of the inspired soul. To speak of an inspiration of 
memory, or an inspiration of intellect, or an inspiration of the 
faculty of language,—as though either of these terms could 
signify a class, or specific kind, of the divine influence, — would 
confuse the entire inquiry. No influence can profoundly affect 
one of the faculties of man, and leave the. others unaffected. 
In its inspired activities, as ever in all its activities, the soul 
is the strictest kind of a unity, —is a psychical unity. But in 
these special activities, as in all its activities, the soul may act 
with a varying degree of energy thrown into any one of its 
faculties, and so with a changing proportion to the indissoluble 
relation which exists amongst them all. It may happen, then, 
that some cases of inspiration will cause us to lay emphasis 
upon the exalted and quickened condition of certain of the 
faculties; other cases, upon the same condition of certain other 
faculties. In the results of the activity, the place and nature 
of this emphasis cannot fail to be apparent. Thus, in the com- 
position of the Synoptic Gospels, a sympathy with the inmost 
truth of Christianity as given in the personal history of Christ, 
and a sympathetic insight which makes the discernment of 
such truth possible and easy, are the more obvious proofs of the 
inspiration of the authors. The bearing of such sympathy and 
insight upon the selection and arrangement of their material 
for the Gospel history may be indicated, and as well upon 
those few brief observations and reflective judgments in which 
they allow themselves. But that their inspiration gave them 
any power beyond this to discern the truth of history, we have 
no proof whatever; while to speak of an inspiration of memory 
in the case of those who had no personal experience of that 
which they were to narrate, would be absurd. In the case of 
the Fourth Gospel, however, we may lay a special emphasis 
upon the inspired insight which was born of long reflection 
upon matters of personal experience, that were so dear and 
impressive to the author as were the words and deeds of 
Christ to the beloved apostle. The contemplative powers of 
this author have manifestly not been raised to their divine 
exaltation and purity by any sudden seizure, but by the con- 
tinued and gentle pressure of the indwelling Holy Spirit.. How 
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different, however, is the case of the Apocalypse, with its 
constant succession of visions seen in ecstasy, and its relative 
depression and disuse of all the quieter contemplative powers! 
Thus might we point out, in each one of the inspired writings, 
the proofs of some distinctive relation amongst the different 
intellectual and ethical faculties involved in the inspiration of 
their authors. 

Moreover, the inspiration of the historian may appear unlike 
that of the poet, and that of the poet unlike that of the prophet, 
and that of the Old-Testament prophet unlike that of the dis- 
ciple of our Lord. For, besides the variations due to differ- 
ences in personality, circumstances, and position in the history 
of revelation, certain other variations must be noted which 
concern the nature of the application of the different faculties 
as determined by the subject-matter on which they are em- 
ployed. Thus may the difference in subject, and in manner of 
regarding it, be held to account in part for the difference be- 
tween the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel, on the supposi- 
tion that they are by the same author. This class of variations 
in inspiration is, of course, closely related to the foregoing; 
but neither class constitutes a distinct species of inspiration. 

In considering those complex activities which constitute 
every state of inspiration, certain of the before-mentioned vari- 
ations may fitly be taken into the account. Not infrequently 
does a longing after salvation, and after the knowledge of God 
and of the things of his kingdom, appear to constitute the first 
and most prominent characteristic of the inspired state. This 
characteristic is especially emphasized in that description of 
the prophetic consciousness which is given in 1 Pet. i. 10 f. 
The longing is itself the work of the inspiring Spirit: it is, 
at the same time, a state in which revelation is in the process 
of taking place: it is also a subjective condition of yet further 
and fuller revelations. As the expression of this character- 
istic, we find the inspired person praying for light and truth, 
and purifying himself by the light and truth already gained, 
in order to receive more. In the case of one who should direct 
all the energies of his mind to the discernment of that divine 
truth which lies around him in the past and present dealings 
of God with his nation, inspiration would fitly come as a pre- 
eminent insight into the meaning of history. But to the apos- 
tle who should apply his powers of recollection toward the 
facts of his Master’s life, the divine illumination would appear 
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as a heavenly light shining upon those facts to make them 
bright and clear. Such an apostle would thus realize the prom- 
ise of supernatural assistance made by his Lord; and yet he 
would so realize it as to accord with the natural impulses and 
workings of his own memory, with the needs of his position, 
and with the demands put upon his faculties. But should the 
same apostle require to understand the practical application 
of the mystery of redemption to the conduct and life of the 
churches, he would surely not fail to reflect upon this appli- 
cation. The Holy Spirit would then only fulfil the sure word 
of Christ by inspiring the faculties of reflection. And the 
quiet but pervasive work of this inspiration, as distinguished 
from the transports of ecstasy, would not indicate an inferior 
or a different species of the divine activity. To influence the 
reflective faculties, it is necessary that they should be dealt 
with according to their own laws; and the production of trans- 
ports is not favorable to reflection. But we cannot by any 
means despise, on this account, all the rapt attention and vivid 
intuitions of the seer, even though his revelation of truth come 
in the forms of sensuous imagery, and even though his physical 
and psychical condition be closely allied to what is abnormal 
and diseased. For truth is truth, however the brain and nerve 
centres of its recipient may be affected at the time of its dis- 
covery. It is the testing of the truth, and not the anatomy and 
physiology of the prophet, in which the world is chiefly inter- 
ested. In all his self-revelations to men, God has put much 
honor upon material media. Nature is for revelation only the 
mask of the divine. 

In view of the foregoing truths, it cannot appear strange 
that the ethical elements of that inspiration which is the sub- 
jective condition of biblical revelation vary so notably as they 
do. : We cannot remove these ethical elements from that cen- 
tral and organizing position to which Sacred Scripture, and the 
reason of the case, alike assign them. We cannot divide inspi- 
ration, as inspiration, into two kinds, one of which shall be 
called “the inspiration of revelation,” and the other the “ inspi- 
ration of divine life.’ On the other hand, we cannot fail to 
notice that the ethical and religious quality of the subjects of 
revelation varies; but that this variation is by no means an 
accurate measure of the degree of their mental illumining and 
elevating, or of the value of the truth of revelation which they 
receive and transmit. In a general way, however, we can 
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confidently affirm that the purifying and ennobling of the ethi- 
co-religious nature by the work of the Spirit is directly propor- 
tional to his other work in revelation and inspiration. The 
great men of revelation are great also in personal righteousness 
and in faith. They also constantly manifest their sense of the 
need of ethical purifying in order that the work of revelation 
may be completed in them. But this law of a proportion be- 
tween the ethical and the other faculties in inspiration, like 
many other similar laws, when the attempt is made to carry it 
into every detail, appears to break down. For other Jaws mod- 
ify this law: their effects interpenetrate its effects. Although, 
then, the emphasis may be said always to lie upon the ethico- 
religious faculties of the subject of revelation and inspiration, 
these faculties also vary much in the relative degree and pro- 
portion of their activity. — 

8. Inspiration involves an effect upon the powers of utter- 
ance, but is not verbal in the technical sense of the term. In 
view of all our previous investigation, the wholly untenable 
nature of verbal inspiration (in the technical meaning of the 
post-Reformation dogmatics) is sufficiently obvious. But the 
untenable nature of certain theories closely allied to the former 
dogma, especially the theory of so-called “ word-inspiration,” as 
held by Philippi! ( Wort-inspiration as opposed to Wérter-inspi- 
ration), is by no means so obvious. Indeed, the fundamental 
position of Philippi is, as even his opponents are forced either 
openly or by their silence to concede, psychologically impreg- 
nable. ‘That the faculties of expression are concerned with the 
faculties of thought, and that clear intuition and self-conscious 
inference involve the use of the inner word in order to become 
related to mental experience, it is not easy to deny. How, 
then, can we speak of the intuition or thought as inspired 
without ascribing also to inspiration that form of expression 
in the mind which the intuition or thought necessarily as- 
sumes? Such considerations, derived from the psychological 
law which links together the mental product and the inner 
word of expression, lead also Beck? to declare, * The welding 
of word with thing, of statement with content, in the one 


1 See his Kirchliche Glaubenslehre, 2te aufl , I., especially pp. 243 ff ; and, for 
a brief statement and criticism of this theory, Zur Inspirationsfrage, Gotha, 1869, 
by Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt. And compare the remarks of Rothe, Zur Dogmatik, p-. 
261 f.: Von Hofmann, Die heilige Schrift, I. p. 11 f.; and of Tholuck, article Inspi- 
ration, in the first edition of Herzog’s Real-Encyklopadie. 

2 System der Christlichen Lehre, p. 230, 
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production of the Spirit of revelation, lies in the very nature 
of the case.” According to the argument of Philippi (p. 247, 
note), if the Bible is the creative product of the Spirit of God 
speaking through the organ of the human spirit, the influence 
must reach and affect not merely the thought, but also the 
word. The effect of theopneusty is not the divine thought in 
distinction from the word, but ‘the divine word as the beeeee 
expression, and form of the divine thought” (p. 244). This 
thought and this word, which is the bearer of the thought, can 
remain unchanged, however, although the single words be 
changed ; for it is not “the single letters, syllables, and words, 
separated from content and connection, which are to be con- 
sidered as immediately inspired, or, as it were, dictated from 
without (p. 246). Such inspiration is, then, to be distinguished 
from that of which the old orthodoxy treated:! the latter was 
an inspiration of the verbal minutiae. 

To this theory of Philippi it has been objected, that it 
involves a thesis which cannot possibly be carried out in con- 
ereto; for the “ word” consists only in words, and no definite 
form of expression remains which is distinct from the minutiae 
of words (so Schmidt). It has also been pointed out, that the 
theory is self-contradictory , for “incidental variations in lan- 
guage which are of no ethico-religious significance” cannot 
exist in a “perfectly pure exhibition of the original revelation 
of God,” such as Philippi (p. 23) believes the Bible to be (Von 
Hofmann, p. 19). But, as standing against these and all other 
criticisms, the fundamental position of the theory remains; 
viz., that thought and the language of consciousness, the intui- 
tion and the inner word, are inseparably connected. We seem, 
then, compelled either to deny —as even the opponents of 
Philippi’s view are not inclined to do — that the thought of the 
writers of Sacred Scripture was inspired, or else to admit, on 
the basis of Philippi’s position, the very extremes of that older 
dogma which he designs to displace. Can there be an inspi- 
ration of precise thought or clear intuition which is not also 
an inspiration of the form of that thought or intuition? Can 
there be an inspired form of thought or intuition which is not 
also an inspired word? Can there be an inspired word which 
is not made up of individual words, each of which is inspired ? 


1 For instance, in the sentence from Hollaz, which Philippi quotes (p. 245), 
‘Omnia et singula verba, quae in S. codice leguntur, a Spiritu S. prophetis et vom 
tolis inspirata et in calamum dictata sunt.’’ 
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The mistake of Philippi, as well as of all the previous advo- 
cates of any form of systematic statement for the conception 
of verbal inspiration, arises from a too exclusive regard to 
the so-called assumptions of faith in their influence upon the 
doctrine of Sacred Scripture. It is assumed that the Bible has 
attained such an infallibility as is necessary to constitute it the 
regula fidet (according to the dogmatic conception of what a 
regula fidet should be) by means of a certain kind of inspiration 
which was for this very purpose bestowed upon its authors. 
It surely must be from some such assumption, and not from 
any biblical or rational evidence, that Philippi derives his idea 
of the nature of inspiration. According to this author (p. 222), 
“Jnspiration or theopneusty is that act of the Spirit of God 
upon the human spirit through which the latter is wholly trans- 
ported over into (hineinversetz) the object of revelation, and is 
made susceptible of receiving the same and giving it back in 
a pure and undisturbed manner, or that coming together (Zu- 
sammenschluss) of the human spirit with the Spirit of God, by 
which the revelation of the latter clearly and without disfigure- 
ment becomes the content of the former.” Elsewhere (p. 266), 
Philippi speaks of inspiration as “the Midas-hand that changes 
every thing which it grasps into gold.” Still elsewhere (p. 229) 
the inspiration of the apostles is described as “a perfected es- 
pousal and perfectly harmonious union of the Spirit of God 
with the spirit of man:” with this espousal the revelation 
becomes the innermost possession of the human spirit, and the 
latter is so enlightened that its utterances become likewise the 
utterances of the Spirit of God. The product of this organic 
union is, therefore, such as perfectly to realize the dictum: Geta 
mavra kal avOpworwa zavra. These claims of Philippi, however, are 
such as apostles themselves never make either for their own 
inspiration or for the product of that inspiration. They are 
claims, which, when stripped of their obscure and figurative 
language, need to be brought to the proof either of the phe- 
nomena of inspiration, or of the nature of that product of in- 
spiration which we call the Word of God. Neither phenomena 
nor product, however, can be made to warrant such claims. 

We must, then, by all means, adjust the true statements of 
Philippi concerning the connection of inspired thought and 
inspired expression, with the manifest phenomena of the in- 
spired writings. This we may readily do by remembering, first, 
what is the true nature of the process of inspiration; and, 
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second, what is the meaning of the term “inspired” as applied 
to any concrete utterance of truth, oral or written. (1) As to 
the first point, it has been said that inspiration is a dynamical 
influence, which shows itself in the quickening, elevating, and 
purifying of the human powers. But these powers may be 
supernaturally quickened, elevated, and purified, without ren- 
dering them all alike absolutely infallible, and without making 
the divine influence responsible, so to speak, for all either of 
their activity or of its product. In respect neither to thought 
nor to expression does inspiration exclude the human elements. 
for inspiration is not the imparting of something — of either a 
thought or an expression — ready-made, and as a purely divine 
product. It is not a perfect union or espousal of the divine 
and the human. Only the mystical ecstasy of Neo-Platonism, 
or the intellectuelle Anschauung of Schelling, can properly speak 
of such a union of the divine and human as a condition of 
immediate and infallible knowledge. Did the Bible recognize 
such a condition as essential for the revelation which it brings, 
it would doom its own claims to rejection. From its very 
beginning, the process of inspiration involves the activity of the 
human faculties under all the constitutional limitations of those 
faculties. It is a process, however, in which God imparts 
knowledge through a dynamical influence upon the faculties 
of man. The extent of this influence, and the effect which it 
produces upon the action of the different faculties, cannot be 
determined a priort as though it were given in the idea of 
inspiration. The faculties of intuition and the faculties of 
expression may, then, feel this influence in that reciprocal rela- 
tion which necessarily belongs to them, without feeling it to 
precisely the same extent, and without any guaranty that the 
activities of either set of faculties will thereby be made infal- 
lible, or their products in all respects divine. When, then, we 
speak of either thoughts or language as being inspired, we only 
mean that they are such as to show that the mind of him who 
had the thoughts and uttered the language has been super- 
naturally illumined, elevated, and purified by the Spirit of God. 
The more precise extent and result of this act of inspiration 
must in every case be estimated by its product. 

Moreover, we cannot assert that the kernel of thought and 
the shell of words are alike inspired, on the ground that thought 
and expression are normally connected together. (2) For, as 
to the second point, we use the word “inspiration ” with only a 
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secondary application whenever we apply it to any thing but 
the activity of the faculties themselves. The product, whether 
thought or expression, is inspired only as it is the complex 
result of inspired faculties. But many human elements of 
mental habit and individual choice occur between the inner- 
most activities and their precise and finished result. The 
manner of the interaction which takes place between the facul- 
ties as creative and as shaping expression is exemplified in the 
case of every speaker or writer. Whatever inspires him influ- 
ences his utterance, but it does not necessarily free him wholly 
from faulty and imperfect utterance. Let the quickened activ- 
ity of the soul arise from whatsoever cause, and yet all the past 
habits of thought and expression mingle with individual choices 
to produce the total result in language. The original quicken- 
ing may still be fitly ascribed to some cause which operated 
upon the mind; but the turning of the stylus precisely so, and 
not otherwise, is the act of the writer himself. For this reason 
it must be admitted that inspiration applies more fitly to spoken 
than to written discourse. 

We are not, however, to conceive of the process of inspira- 
tion as stopping short after the first impulse has been given to 
the mind. From the very nature of the case, it continues all 
the way through into the spoken or written word. Only we 
must also affirm that many elements of human habit and choice 
intervene between this impulse and its concrete final result; 
and that the effect of those elements cannot be left out of the 
account, as it inevitably is by any theory of verbal and infal- 
lible inspiration. The single element of truth in all these theo- 
ries is this: A supernatural dynamical influence like inspiration 
cannot fail to produce a marked effect upon the human facul- 
ties of language, and upon their products in concrete verbal 
expression. How marked this effect has really been, the history 
of biblical linguistics abundantly shows. A spiritual and in- 
spired language —a language, that is, which bears the marks 
of a.spiritual movement supernaturally induced in man — char- 
acterizes the expression of the truths of biblical revelation. 
And as long as the influences which suggest the happy and 
fit words for even so-called uninspired thought are so subtile 
and inexplicable, the student of the biblical language need not 
hesitate to affirm the possibility of a supernatural suggestio for 
many of the biblical words. Moreover, this dynamical view of 
inspiration, as involving also the faculties of language, meets 
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the. most exacting claims of the biblical writers (e.g., that of 
Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 12 f.), and of the verbal phenomena of their 
writings, while being free from the insuperable objections which 
obtain against every form of verbal inspiration. 

9. Inspiration is not infallibility. Every possible argument, 
except the one from the supposed necessities of faith, for the 
claim that biblical inspiration is, or guarantees, biblical infalli- 
bility, has already been, either directly or indirectly, examined 
and disproved. Neither the claims nor the phenomena of the 
biblical books, neither the nature of revelation and inspiration 
nor the true psychology of man, permit us to consider either a 
non posse peccare OY a posse non peccare as the necessary predi- 
cate of Sacred Scripture. The idea and fact of inspiration do 
not include either the idea or the fact of infallibility. 

10. Inspiration may be regarded as either permanent or tem- 
porary, according to the circumstances of the case, and according 
to the office in the historical process of revelation which is to 
be served by it. The inspiration of the Old Testament is more 
of a merely temporary influence, while the inspiration of the 
New is represented as the abiding presence of a spiritual life. 
“ The difference between the Old and the New Testament reve- 
lation of God,” says Cremer,! “is in general that of the nearness 
and remoteness of God.” Inspiration in the Old Testament, 
therefore, appears as an unusual and more or less sudden break- 
ing of the continuity of the hfe of the community, or of the 
individual, by a strange and mighty divine impulse. To this fact 
certain phenomena of prophecy, and certain of those prophetic 
expressions which describe the spiritual influence, may be, in 
-part, ascribed. But, as Miiller says (p. £96), ‘Inspiration and 
charisms as effects of the Holy Spirit rest upon the supposition 
that now (that is, under the gospel) the Holy Spirit has become 
the inner effective principle and immanent cause of the higher 
life of man.” According to the New Testament, then, one 
abiding spiritual and personal principle operates within every 
believer to accomplish both his moral purifying and his illumin- 
ing by revealed truth. We may, perhaps, somewhat broadly 
characterize the two dispensations of the one Divine Spirit in 
the foregoing manner, since to such a difference in these dis- 
-pensations the fact is partly due that the age of the Spirit may 
be said to begin with Pentecost. But the distinction made by 
Cremer, Miiller, and by theologians generally, furnishes no war- 

1 Article Inspiration, Herzog and Plitt’s Real-Encyklopadie, p. 760. 
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rant for a theory of different species of inspiration, although 
it may justify the mention of grades and degrees in one divine 
influence which is specifically the same. Even in the work of 
the Holy Spirit with the most ancient community of believers, 
we recognize an abiding presence, —a spiritual process with the 
nation which is the correlate of the objective process of revela- 
tion. And in the case of each individual prophet, the fact that 
the word of God came at times with overwhelming power, or 
that the hand of Jehovah seemed suddenly to be laid with force 
upon him, is not to be considered as independent of the more 
permanent and quiet illumining of his prophetic soul by the 
same Spirit. Nor, on thé other hand, does the fact of an abid- 
ing inward influence, which seemed to unite all the inmost life 
of the early Christian Church, prevent the more marked and 
sudden exhibitions of the same Spirit. Even in the cases of 
Paul, John, and Peter, there must have been many inflowings 
and ebbings of the spiritual tide from the full ocean of divine 
spiritual life. To maintain, then, with Philippi (p. 220), that 
the permanent and chief distinction between the enlightenment 
of the apostles and that of other believers consists in this, that 
the former was the result of a creative, and the latter of a con- 
servative, or reproductive, activity of God, is as unsatisfactory 
as to maintain with E. Graf (pp. 416 ff.), that the inspiration of 
prophets and apostles could have been only the temporary con- 
dition of ecstasy. | 

If, however, we consider inspiration as always taking place 
under conditions furnished by the constitution and fundamental 
laws of the human mind, the relation between what is perma- 
nent and what is periodic, or apparently spasmodic, becomes 
comparatively clear. The activity of the faculties of the hu- 
man mind comprises both the creative and the reproductive: 
it always results in bringing forth things both new and old. 
The creative and the reproductive are, however, so blended in 
their activities, that the new is always largely the old in some 
new form, while something which is new enters into even that 
which appears most entirely to belong to the past. A perma- 
nent effect must, indeed, be left upon the ethical self-conscious- 
ness of the prophet or the apostle by even the most sudden 
and complete transport of ecstasy. But this effect cannot be 
considered as though it constituted all the inspiration which 
prophets and apostles enjoyed when they were not in the con- 
dition of ecstasy. We cannot limit their inspiration to certain 
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moments of rapid and lofty intuition, or of profound and fruit- 
ful reflection: we surely cannot limit it to certain rare times 
of ecstasy. It is pre-eminently true of the apostles, that they 
had the Spirit constantly with them and in them,—as touching 
all their thought, speech, and conduct, so far as these concerned 
the truth of the gospel. Otherwise they did not realize the 


- promises of Christ. When, then, their speech and conduct 


took the form of writing, they needed no new kind of inspira- 
tion. All the results of their past inspiration could not fail 
to enter into each new form of activity. But an activity in 
composing books would not call for a new species of divine 
influence: it would not call for an influence of an essentially 
higher kind than that which controlled their oral proclamation 
of the gospel.! 

It is true, however, that the nature of the act of writing 
might modify the mode and degree of the divine influence ; 
just as, during the process of writing, such an influence might 
seem to rise and fall, or come in gusts and jets, within the soul. 
For supernatural influences, like all influxes of energy, may, 
for unknown reasons, be periodic, while at the same time they 
operate within the permanent conditions of the life which they 
serve. In the case of a writing like the Fourth Gospel, the 
permanent results of years of inspired reflection would co- 
operate with the immediate divine gift of spiritual insight, as 
the words came from the writer’s pen. The same Spirit who 
has for so long time led the writer into the truth, now leads 
him in the right expression of the truth. In the case of many 
of the Pauline Epistles, we may rather suppose the author to 
be hurried along by the impulse which moves his soul into 
the utterance of things not originally intended. In certain 
instances, the attempt to catch and hold, or even to correct 
his own expression of thought, may be distinctly traced in 
the compositions of Paul. There is much in the Pauline 
Epistles, then, which shows the personal peculiarities, and even 
the weaknesses, of the author: there is also much which is most 
startling on account of its exhibition of abrupt creative energy. 
The writer of these Epistles is manifestly Paul the person, act- 
ing both under the impulse of the Spirit, and under the limita- 
tions of his own personality. At times he seems struggling to 
set forth all the divine ideas which crowd forward quite too 


1 Compare Bleek’s remarks on the inspiration, in writing, of Paul; Stud. u. 
Krit., 1853, p. 295 f. 
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fast for smooth and accurate utterance. Similar phenomena to 
those of the Pauline Epistles show us how both the permanent 
and the more temporary effects of inspiration united to shape 
the prophetic writings of the Old Testament. 

We may, then, regard inspiration as the permanent possession 
of the men of biblical revelation; inasmuch as it is that super- 
natural quickening, illumining, elevating, and purifying of their . 
faculties which is the subjective condition of such revelation. 
But we cannot, for this reason, deny its periodic nature; because, 
like every such dynamical influence, it comes and goes, and rises 
and falls in energy, according to varying circumstances, and 
according to the end which must be served. But the circum- 
stances in all cases of apostolic and prophetic inspiration are 
the personal and historical conditions of biblical revelation; the 
end to be served is the making of God known as the Redeemer 
of mankind. Therefore the Holy and Eternal Spirit presides 
over all the circumstances, and secures the co-operation of what 
appears as permanent with what appears as temporary, for the 
attainment of one great end. 

11. In inspiration, the point and manner of union which 
takes place between the natural and the supernatural, and the 
whole modus operandi, are concealed and mysterious; but in- 
spiration is not therefore irrational or incredible. In these 
matters, it is wise to avoid the extremes both of dogmatism and 
of agnosticism. It accords with all the analogies, that the pre- 
cise point and manner of the union which takes place between 
the divine energy and the activities of the human spirit should 
remain concealed. Precisely how and where the physical forces 
unite, and are correlated and conserved, we do not know. The 
results of the forces are phenomena, but the forces themselves 
ever remain concealed: they do not appear, they are postulates 
of reason and faith. In all the manifestations of the supernatu- 
ral, it is only what belongs to the sphere of the so-called natural 
(in the widest sense of the word) which the senses and intellect 
can reach. Could we see creation proper — the highest conceiy- 
able form of the supernatural —taking place, we should only see 
that which was already created: the Creator, the supernatural, 
would be invisible still. For the supernatural is always veiled 
and concealed within the natural ; to reach it there must be an 
unyeiling of itself, a revelation which is an activity of the super- 
natural. Emphatically mysterious is the modus operandi of all 
the so-called influences which affect the human spirit. To deny 
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that physical changes produce effects in the mind, is to reject 
the strongest possible proofs for affirming a chain of causative 
energy. But to admit that physical energy can be conserved 
in, or correlated with, any form of mental energy, is to over- 
throw, as a universal law, the fundamental postulate of modern 
physics. We can only affirm that matter and mind are related 
as cause and effect, while denying that the relation is one of 
the conservation and correlation of physical energy: we must 
confess that the whole modus operandi of matter and spirit is 
mysterious. Why, then, cannot we be certain that a super- 
natural dynamical influence exists and operates, without know- 
ing precisely what is the mode of its existence and operation? 
Only he who makes his own little reasonings the measure of 
the possibilities of the universe, both physical and spiritual, 
can consistently deny all inspiration, on the ground that he 
cannot understand its precise method. 

This acknowledged mysteriousness as to the precise manner 
of the relation which exists between the Divine Spirit and the 
human spirit in inspiration does not, however, make the fact 
of inspiration irrational or incredible. On the contrary, every 
thing which we know concerning both the divine and the human 
spirit tends to evince the rational and credible character of 
inspiration. God is still God, when as the Holy Spirit he in- 
spires man: man is still only man, when he is inspired by God. 
But that man’s spirit should be illumined, quickened, and ele- 
vated by the Divine Spirit, in order that man may know the 
truths of revelation, is eminently accordant with all the fixed 
relations of the two. Nor need the mystery involved in the 
case be exaggerated. Of all the relations in which the soul of 
man can stand to other personal influences, this relation of inspi- 
ration appears, on the whole, to be the least incomprehensible. 

12. In inspiration the content of the inspired consciousness 
is primarily ethico-religious. We cannot, indeed, divide the 
content of an inspired consciousness into different and distinct 
portions, some of which may be said to belong to the inspired, 
and others to the uninspired, activities of the soul. But, on 
the other hand, the content of revelation is not geographical, 
archeological, historical, grammatical, or philosophical and sci- 
entific knowledge as such: it is rather the divine meaning and 
idea which is inwrapped or embodied in these various forms. 
It is with reference to the apprehension and application of such 
a meaning and idea, that the activities of the soul are dynami- 
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cally influenced in inspiration. Whatever effect is felt upon 
the other forms of knowledge is secondary and derived. For 
inspiration, like the revelation of which it is the subjective 
condition, has to do primarily with an ethico-religious content 
of consciousness. 

13. Inspiration, as the subjective condition of biblical revela- 
tion and the predicate of the Word of God, is specifically the 
same illumining, quickening, elevating, and purifying work of 
the Holy Spirit as that which goes on in the persons of the 
entire believing community. This statement (already repeat- 
edly made from different points of view), in order to seem 
proved by the entire previous investigation, needs only to be 
understood. 

The great stress which has been laid upon inspiration as a 
characteristic of the Bible, and as a source and proof of all the 
truth of revelation, has occasioned much unnecessary anxious 
debate. It has been much debated, whether biblical inspiration 
differs from all other inspiration ; as to whether, also, if it differs, 
it differs only in degree, or rather in kind. The anxiety of the 
debate (if not its value) passes quite away whenever we con- 
sider the relatively small importance which the so-called inspi- 
ration of the Bible sustains to the principal questions involved 
in the debate. The specific kind of inspiration known as bibli- 
cal does not comprehend all the influences of the Divine Spirit 
within the soul of man: of this there can be no doubt. Hea- 
then and Jewish, as well as Christian literature, recognizes the 
validity of that conception of inspiration which attributes all 
the more noble and fruitful movements of man’s spirit, and 
especially all his religious knowledge and life, to the influence 
of the Spirit of God. The voice of the best antiquity is con- 
sentient, that all fair and good impulses, ideas, and actions, — 
especially in morals and religion, —are to be referred to divine 
inspiration! When Plato declared of the poets, od yap rexrp 
ratra N€éyovow, GAA Oe‘a Svvdet, and when Cicero ascribed an affla- 
tus divinus to all the great and good, they only uttered the com- 
mon sentiment of universal piety. The biblical books and the 
history of the Canon abound in passages which illustrate a 


1 For the notion of inspiration prevalent in Greek and Roman antiquity, with 
illustrative citations from the classic authors, see Sonntag, Doctrina Inspirationis, 
pp. 3 ff.; Wegscheider, Institutiones Dogmaticae (ed. 1829), pp. 155 ff.; Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius, Einleitung in die Dogmatik, pp. 81 ff.; Grimm, article Inspiration, in 
Ersch and Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyklopadie, p, 38 f. 
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parallel sentiment. But, on the other hand, amidst these ex- 
pressions of sentiment, whether within or outside the biblical 
writings, there is to be found no proof of an inspiration for 
writing books, or portions of books, which is of a specifically 
different kind froin other religious inspiration. 

How, therefore, shall we make that specific distinction in the 
kinds of inspiration which the phenomena of the Bible, and 
the successful construction of a doctrine of the Word of God, 
seem to require? The answer to this question might at first 
appear to be necessarily negative and analytic, rather than posi- 
tive and synthetic. We certainly can make no distinction in 
the kinds of inspiration which shall be due to difference in its 
agent or source. That personal principle who is the source of 
all light and life, and whom as the Holy Spirit we acknowledge 
to be the agent of all inspiration, is eternally one and the same. 
In his activities, however, specific kinds, as well as grades and 
degrees of the specific kinds, may be distinguished. Especially 
do the divine activities within the spirit of man, by way of com- 
munion or self-communication, deserve to be distinguished from 
all other forms of divine spiritual activity. Only such activi- 
ties can fitly be called inspiration, or the inbreathing of the 
Divine Spirit within the human spirit. In other words, the 
nature of the subject so determines the nature of the divine 
spiritual activities, that only man can be said to be inspired. 
But are there specific kinds of activity within the circle of these 
human spiritual activities? Shall we pronounce all the divine 
influences within the spirit of man to be specifically the same ? 
It is clear that neither the agent nor the subject of inspiration, 
in the real nature of their personality or of their relations to 
each other, can be supposed to change. If, then, we speak of 
the discoveries of science, or the deep and high thoughts of 
philosophy, or the flashes of poetical genius, or the insight and 
impulses of ethical intuition, as due to God at all, they are 
due to him as the inspiring Holy Spirit. They are inspirations 
of the Almighty. 

Nevertheless, it is manifest that the idea of revelation gives 
us the means of making yet further distinctions, for this idea 
introduces a specific distinction into the general idea of inspira- 
tion. That the term “inspiration” more properly belongs to 
such divine spiritual activity within man as reveals God and 
his relations to man, is clear from all good usage of the term. 
That is to say, inspiration is pre-eminently that divine spiritual 
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activity within man which accompanies the self-revelation of 
God. This activity is specific so far as the faculties chiefly in- 
volved, the degree of their enlightenment, and the end reached 
by the divine influence, are concerned. The inspiration of 
divine self-revelation may, then, be said to constitute, in respect 
to the above-mentioned characteristics, a class by itself. 

But the biblical revelation has been shown (chap. iii.) to be 
special and unique, inasmuch as it is an historical process which 
reveals God as the Redeemer of mankind. It has also been 
shown, that in the actualization of this revelation a correlated 
spiritual process within man is involved. This spiritual pro- 
cess within man is biblical inspiration; and of it, in his own 
degree and grade, according to his personality and position in 
the kingdom of redemption, every subject of revelation par- 
takes. Such inspiration may be said to be specifically unlike 
all other inspiration, according to the characteristics which 
render special and unique the revelation to which it belongs. 
A specific kind of inspiration may be said to exist as the 
subjective condition of the special and unique revelation: this 
kind is due to the characteristics of that work which the spirit 
of revelation accomplishes in order that revelation may be 
accomplished within man. The inspiration which is a subjec- 
tive condition of the historical process of divine self-revelation 
in redemption is, then, a specific kind. 

Can we, however, introduce yet other valid distinctions into 
the idea of inspiration, which shall enable us to form a separate 
class of the biblical writers as such? Is there a specific kind 
of inspiration, which belongs to the so-called written word of 
God in the Bible as distinguished from all other written and 
oral forms of expressing the same divine truth? To these 
questions only a negative answer can be given. No theory of 
the inspiration of the biblical authors has ever succeeded in 
defining the characteristics which separated them, as writers of 
Scripture, from other members of the believing community. 
From the very nature of the case, no theory can by any possibil- 
ity ever succeed in framing such a definition. For the claims 
and phenomena of the Bible, as well as all the philosophy of 
revelation and inspiration, directly contradict every such theory. 
We may confidently begin an attack upon every such theory at 
its strongest possible point; viz., at the apostolic writers of the 
New Testament. Of these men we may indeed affirm with 
Cremer, that inspiration is “ their gift of office; it is their cha- 
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rism, which fits them, in spite of their individual, and common 
human, as well as guilty, imperfection, for an utterance of the 
facts of salvation, and of the meaning of those facts, such as 
shall lay the foundations and fix the limits for all time.”! But 
this charism attaches itself to the personality of the apostles, 
and belongs to their work in the gospel, whether of oral 
preaching or written statement. This charism is not a specific 
inspiration for the production of Sacred Scripture. Moreover, 
the same inspiration belongs to the apostles who do not become 
authors of biblical writings. Nor can such a charism be made 
to convey to all the New-Testament writers, much less to those 
of the Old Testament, the special characteristics which, by the 
very assumption in their favor, belong to the apostles alone. 
It is even more important to notice, that the apostles them- 
selves (see especially Part I. chap. vi.) do not consider their 
own inspiration as specifically different from that of other 
believers in Christ. They found their claims to authority in 
declaring the gospel upon their commission from Christ, upon 
their personal acquaintance with the facts of his life and teach- 
ing, and upon their possession in higher than ordinary degree 
of specifically the same inspiration as that of all believers. As 
to the other writers of the New Testament, the case is even 
clearer. We can scarcely suppose that the authors of the Syn- 
optic Gospels, merely as authors, possessed a superior kind of 
inspiration to that of the very apostles upon whose oral preach- 
ing their writings so largely ground themselves. The prophets 
of the Old Testament know of only one kind of inspiration, in 
whatever form — whether of oral speech or of writing or of 
action —it may find expression for itself. Indeed, in certain 
instances, the writing of the prophecy stands at the third or 
fourth remove from the inspired personality whose original 
utterance it imperfectly represents. That the imperfect writ- 
ten representation was made by a specifically higher kind of 
inspiration than that which belonged to the original verbal 
utterance of the prophecy, would be an unjustifiable assumption 
indeed. To what absurdities are we led by the effort to estab- 
lish a specifically different inspiration for the record of history, or 
law, from that which belongs to the members of the believing 
community! What, in fact, are the characteristics which can 
possibly distinguish the written form from all other forms of 
expressing the truth of revelation and inspiration? These 
1 Article Inspiration, in Herzog and Plitt’s Real-Encyklopadie. 
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characteristics are manifestly only such as belong to the acci- 
dent of form, and not to the essence of revelation and inspi- 
ration. But revelation and inspiration themselves belong to 
the entire religious community: in specific kind, though by no 
means in degree or result, they are the same for all members 
of the community. Within the limits of biblical revelation, no 
distinctions of kind in inspiration can be admitted. 

But that which distinguishes the authors of Sacred Seripture 
from other members of the community of believers is more 
important, and, historically considered, it is more fundamental, 
than a difference in the kind of their inspiration. Their dis- 
tinction is chiefly due to their unique position, as determined 
by the divine plan, with respect to the historical process of 
divine self-revelation in redemption. By this position they are 
divinely constituted to be the founders and guides of a religious 
community. For this position they are equipped in manifold 
ways under the one divine plan. To certain of them are given 
the deepest insight and largest knowledge of that, to know 
which is necessary for the building-up of the community. This 
knowledge, so far as it is a knowledge of revealed truth, can be 
attained only through inspiration as its subjective condition. 
But this fact does not render the inspiration specifically differ- 
ent from that of other members of the community. Faith in 
the word of the bearers of revelation can never be founded 
upon a belief, or inference, as to the precise nature of that divine 
influence which wrought upon them, considered apart from the 
nature of the word itself. The truth of revelation brings with 
it the proof that those who receive and promulgate such truth 
have the Spirit of God. To require that such truth shall prove 
itself by an assumption as to a specific kind of divine influence 
through which the truth comes, is to require that it shall sup- 
port itself upon that which is far weaker than itself. The 
Word of God possesses, indeed, the predicate of inspiration ; 
but no human word can be proved to be a word of God by any 
artificial distinction in the kind of inspiration through which it 
comes. 

It is, then, as the subjective condition of that special and 
unique revelation which the Bible contains, that the inspiration 
of its writers is specifically distinguished from every other kind. 
But this specific distinction belongs to the biblical authors, not 
as writers of Scripture, but as subjects of biblical revelation. 
The inspiration is, moreover, specifically the same for all the 
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subjects of this revelation; that is, for all members of the believ- 
ing community. Nor is the authority of Sacred Scripture in 
the least endangered by this view of the inspiration of its 
authors; because the authority is not based upon either the 
claim or the fact of a specific distinction in inspiration. 

14. The pre-eminent and final criteria of inspiration are 
found in its product of revealed truth, as tested by the reli- 
gious consciousness of the believing community. The nature 
and validity of this final test, and the mode of its application, 
will be considered in subsequent chapters. 

How shall we know that a certain scripture is entitled to be 
called inspired? In other words: According to what criteria 
shall we apply the predicate of inspiration to a writing, in that 
secondary and derived, but specific, meaning of the word “ in- 
spiration,’ which alone belongs to any portion of the Word of 
God? Since only persons are inspired (in the primary meaning 
of the word), the predicate of inspiration (Gin the secondary and 
derived meaning of the word) can belong only to the products 
of inspired personality. In the specific meaning of inspiration, 
only those writings can be called inspired which come through 
men endowed with that ethical and mental illumining, quicken- 
ing, and purifying which is the subjective condition of a spe- 
cial and unique revelation. _ These inspired personalities of the 
past, however, no longer present their claims before us in per- 
son. Even when they were present with the men of their own 
generations, they could offer no other proof of their inspiration 
so convincing as the fruits which it produced in the expression 
of the truth revealed to them. ‘To the men of those contempo- 
raneous generations, this expression was much more varied and 
immediate than it is now for us: it often consisted chiefly in oral 
declarations, and in life and conduct. But for us it consists in 
certain remainders, or restdua, of their activity, in writings. 
These writings, then, can no longer be proved by the inspira- 
tion of their authors: they have rather to prove the inspiration 
of their authors, and, therefore, their own derived quality of 
inspiration. Certain of the writings do, indeed, bring us, in 
the very names of their authors, certain direct claims to personal 
inspiration. To say with Mr. Greg,! “The apostles’ assertion 
of their own inspiration, even were it ten times more clear and 
explicit than it is, being their testimony to themselves, could have 
no weight or validity as evidence,” —is most discourteously to 


1 The Creed of Christendom, I. p. 25, 
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deny to the apostles the honor and good sense of the most 
ordinary witnesses. But any direct claim of the authors to 
be the subjects of personal inspiration is very far from covering 
the entire circuit of the biblical writings. And, in any case, the 
claim is one which must be corroborated by the objective proof 
offered in the alleged product of inspiration. But who shall be 
the judge of this objective proof? and to whom are the discern- 
ment and testing of the inspired words of God committed? To 
such a question only one reply can be given. The discernment 
and testing of the inspired words of God are committed to the 
religious consciousness of the believing community. 

The more important relations of the statement just made 
concern the Bible and the Church, and the use of the Bible 
by the Church as its rule of faith and means of grace. But 
certain relations concern the specific nature of inspiration as a 
predicate of the Word of God. Inspiration, considered as the 
quality of a writing, and especially as the predicate of the Word 
of God, can be discerned and approved only by minds that have 
themselves partaken in the same influences of the Divine Spirit 
as those which they discern and approve. This fact accords 
with the conclusion, that inspiration is the subjective condition 
of revelation, and that it is specifically the same divine spiritual 
influence for all members of the believing community. But it 
also accords with the other fact, that by their historical position 
in the progressive divine self-revelation of redemption, and by 
their gift of special revelations of the truths and faiths upon 
which the kingdom of redemption is founded, the writers of 
Sacred Scripture are distinguished from all other members of 
this community. 

With this description of the specific nature of inspiration we 
close our consideration of the two chief predicates of the Word 
of God. Both these predicates relate to the origin and nature 
of this Word as a thing of divine production in and through the 
activity of man. Of this Word we may affirm, that it is revealed 
and inspired in the degree and mode which correspond to the 
nature of revelation and inspiration as already explained. It 
is mainly from the objective process that we derive the predi- — 
cate of revelation ; it is mainly from the subjective process that 
we derive the predicate of inspiration. And because the Word 
of God in the Bible is the product, scripturally fixed, of both 
these correlated processes, we apply to it the predicates of rey- 
elation and inspiration in their more definite and specific sense. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
THE BIBLE AND THE WORD OF GOD. 


THE present existence of the Bible with its claims and its 
phenomena is clearly a matter of fact: it is open to the method 
of direct inspection. The origin of each one of its separate 
writings, and of that collection of them which is comprised in 
the so-called Canon of the Old and New Testaments, may be 
considered purely as an historical and critical inquiry. Of this 
inquiry the best attainable result renders it more or less prob- 
able that these separate portions came into existence at certain 
different times, and as the work of certain different authors; 
more or less probable that the collection of them into a Canon 
went on according to certain stages of progress, and according 
to several rather indefinite principles of selection. But how 
shall one undertake to prove that the Word of God exists? 
and how shall one demonstrate its origin in a manner corre- 
sponding with its title? For the Word of God is not some- 
thing concrete and appreciable by the senses; its existence and 
origin is not a subject of merely historical and:critical inquiry. 
How, then, shall we know that a collection of writings which 
appears as an audible, or visible, and concrete reality, is so truly 
divine in its origin and characteristics as fitly to be called the 
Word of God? 

It is plain that the answer to the above inquiry must be 
differently given according to those views of the supernatural, 
of revelation and inspiration, and in general of the relation of 
the personality of God to that of man, which enter into the 
answer. Any genuine believer in God as the primal Source of 
ethico-religious truth and life might properly designate all the 
several clear utterances of such truth which produced convic- 
tion in his own self-consciousness, as “ words of God.” A zeal 
for the special claim of the biblical words, which should go to 
the length of rebuking this broader use of the title, would be 


more sparing of recognition for divine influences than were the 
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biblical writers. The title “ words of God” belongs specifically, 
however, to certain truths which have been revealed during the 
historic process of divine self-revelation in redemption, by in- 
spiration of the subjects of this revelation. Those moments 
and items of revelation which have come to the members of the 
believing community by supernatural illumining, elevating, and 
purifying of their spiritual activities, are all worthy to be called 
words of God. Pre-eminently worthy — since they belong to 
the highest grade in importance and distinctive value of the 
same species of truth —are the divine self-communications to 
prophets and apostles. There have been, then, many words of 
God to men through the process of his self-revealing in re- 
demption. 

Of the many divine words, which are all endued with specifi- 
cally.the same characteristics of revelation and inspiration, a 
certain number have been preserved. But a number of discon- 
nected words of God cannot make up the true Divine Word. 
Sinee, however, the objective and historic process (revelation) 
and the subjective and spiritual process (inspiration) have 
been connected with each other organically, the past course of 
revelation has resulted in something more than the preserva- 
tion of a number of disconnected words of God. We have on 
record many words of God, and they are set in that sacred 
history which is itself an abiding and developing word: we 
have an organism of the words of God. The many words, 
thus organized by the same Divine Spirit which procured their 
utterance, have become one Word of God. It was previously 
said in a provisional way (chap. i. p. 279), “The Word of God 
comprises all those ethico-religious facts and truths, which, 
taken together in their organic unity and regarded in their 
historic relations, give us the true history and essential ideas 
and principles of the kingdom of redemption.” This statement 
we may now regard as confirmed and expanded by the subse- 
quent discussions. We may, therefore, now say in a more near- 
ly final way: The Word of God is that organism of truth, con- 
sisting of both fact and doctrine, which has been made known 
by the historic process of divine self-revelation in redemption 
to men whose spiritual activities were for that purpose super- 
naturally illumined, quickened, and purified. That the Word 
of God in this most specific meaning really exists, can be made 
clear only to one who takes the biblical view of revelation, 
inspiration, sacred history, and all the relations of the spirit of 
man to the Spirit of God. 
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But if such a true and specific Word of God really exists, it 
certainly exists nowhere outside of the sacred writings of the 
Old and New Testaments. The relation between the Bible 
and the Word of God cannot be conceived of as one in which 
the latter lies outside of the limits of-the former. Words of 
God there may have been which are not in the Bible; but the 
Word of God, as an organic unity of progressively revealed 
truth set in the history of the kingdom of redemption, must 
lie within the Bible. It was also previously said (chap. 1. 
p- 275), in the same provisional way, that the most obvious and 
necessary of all the distinctions to be made as the pre-requisite 
of the dogmatic construction of our idea of Sacred Scripture, is 
the distinction between the Bible and the Word of God. It 
is only by making this distinction that we can unite the conclu- 
sions of an historical and critical analysis of the biblical books, 
with the conclusions of a dogmatic and synthetic construction 
of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture. We must now, however, 
inquire further as to the nature of this distinction. Is it a 
merely formal distinction, or is it also one which must be car- 
ried out in extenso? Can we either in idea or in extent identify 
the Bible with the Word of God? In answer to this question, 
the history of opinion within the Church Catholic shows a 
marked agreement upon certain ruling ideas, and as marked 
a divergence in the dogmatic statement of subordinate consid- 
erations. 

The propriety of a formal distinction between the Bible and 
the Word of God has always been virtually admitted. Even 
the Helvetic Confession, which identifies the Word of God 
with the canonical Scriptures, does not hesitate also to declare: 
“ At the present day this Word of God is proclaimed in the 
Church by those preachers who are legitimately called.”4 On 
the other hand, the propriety of disregarding the distinction, 
and of quoting from the Bible as from the Word of God, or of 
identifying the two in a general and indefinite way, has also 
been virtually admitted from the early days of the Church. 
Only in a very general and indefinite way, however, can we 
justify the assertion of Kahnis,? that even the apostles use the 
Scripture as though it were for them the Word of God. But 
as to the precise and definite relations (in extenso) of the Bible 


1 “ Hodie hoe Dei verbum per praedicatores legitime vocatos annuntiatur in 
ecclesia.”’ 
2 Dogmatik, I. p. 653. 
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and the Word of God, we find no dogmatic declaration until 
the extreme development of the post-Reformation theology has 
been reached. From that time until now, this declaration has 
been diversely made. The absolute identification of the two 
throughout by writers hke Calovius (Scriptura proprie est ver- 
bum Dei), and by the Helvetic Confession ( Credimus Scripturas 
canonicas ipsum esse verbum Dez), stands in contrast with the 
statements of certain Lutheran and other Confessions which 
more nearly approach the spirit of. the earlier Reformers. The 
substance of these latter statements consists in asserting that 
the canonical writings contain, seripturally fixed, the true Word 
of God (Scriptura complectitur verbum Dei). The whole ten- 
dency of modern criticism has been to compel, and the whole 
tendency of modern dogmatics has been to justify, the freer of 
these two forms of statement. ‘The Bible is not, in its whole 
extent and throughout, identical with the Word of God; but 
the Bible contains, embraces, and conveys the Word of God. 
The conclusion of both criticism and dogmatics is thus stated 
—although in some respects defectively stated, and in others 
over-stated—by Ewald:! “The Bible, considered as a whole 
in the form in which it has come down to us, does not give us 
this most original and immediate stream of revelation: its con- 
tents are too manifold, and, at first sight, too lacking in consis- 
tency, to do this; it contains, besides, many portions which only 
remotely serve the highest purpose of imparting to us the pure 
divine truths; and, finally, it stands as Scripture too far removed 
from the original self-regulating and self-purifying coming-forth 
of the revelation.” 

The most obvious objections to all attempts at carrying out 
in extenso the distinction between the Bible and the Word of 
God are the two following: first, its difficulty, if not its impos- 
sibility ; and, second, its supposed effect upon the use of the 
Bible as giving to the Church the rule of faith. The second of 
these objections can be answered by showing that the most 
legitimate and effective use of the Bible requires the making of 
this very distinction. The answer to the first objection con- 
sists in showing that the distinction is not only feasible, but is 
even much less difficult than the conclusions to which we are 
forced by refusing to make it. 

The difficulty of establishing that word of God which the 
Bible contains, as different in extent from the entire circuit of 

1 Lehre der Bibel von Gott, I. p. 316. 
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the so-called canonical writings, is confessedly great. The dif- 
ficulty is, however, often exaggerated ; and this is the case with 
Koster! when he declares that theology always finds itself in a 
labyrinth of opinions concerning what in the Word of God is 
actual divine truth and revelation. We only confuse matters 
the more by affirming with this writer that the divine revela- 
tion must be restricted to the great miraculous deeds which 
God has wrought for the purpose of salvation. This opinion 
only brings us out of “the labyrinth” by the sacrifice of an 
important part of the structure. In general, however, it may 
be affirmed, that the difficulty of making an accurate distinction 
does not do away with the necessity of making the best distinc- 
tion possible. In the present case, it is the difficulty of not 
making the distinction at all which is absolutely insuperable. 
For what are some of the results of making the Word of God 
absolutely identical with every book, chapter, and verse of the 
canonical writings? Are we then forced to hold that there 
have been no words of God which are not included in these 
writings; that no other self-communications of God beyond the 
precise number of verses in the Bible have been made to his 
inspired servants during the entire process of his revelation in 


redemption? Or, at least, if any such self-communications 


have been made, must we hold that they are not entitled to 
be called true words of God in the same sense in which we call 
by this title every portion of the biblical writings? It is known, 
however, by the testimony of these very writings, that their 
authors composed certain other writings upon themes of salva- 
tion; it is further known that they spoke many words of reve- 
lation and inspiration of which no written record remains. 
Were not such lost writings, and such unrecorded oral utter- 
ances, words of God as truly and in the same sense as the 
biblical writings? Would a lost Epistle of Paul, or Psalm of 
David, or leaf from Isaiah, have a claim to be considered a 
divine word which would be inferior to that of a genealogy 
from Chronicles, an imprecation from the Torah, a doubt from 
Ecclesiastes, or a declaration of passion from Canticles? Can 
we specifically distinguish, from those prophetic and apostolic 
words which it has pleased God to have preserved in writing, 
all those other words of other prophets and apostles which it 
has pleased him to let disappear? Can we account for the in- 
scrutable providence which has kept Esther safe, and permitted 


- 1 Wie verhalt sich in der heil. Schrift, etc., Stud. u. Krit., 1852, p. 879, 
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a Pauline letter to be lost, by raising the former to a specifi- 
cally higher position than the latter? In general, the attempt 
to exclude all the oral and written expressions of the truths of 
biblical revelation, except such as have secured a place within 
the Canon of the Old and New Testaments, from the claim to 
be called true words of God, has its logical issue only in the 
extremest conclusions of the post-Reformation dogmatics. 

Nor can we identify, inclusively, the Word of God and all 
the books, sections, and words of the canonical writings. We 
cannot so lower the predicate of revelation as properly to bring 
all the sections of the Bible under the title of true words of 
God, in the specific meaning of the title. We may indeed 
apply the predicate of revelation in some sort to many portions 
of the Bible which do not admit of its highest application. We 
may justly affirm, that is to say, that such portions are the indi- 
rect result of the Spirit of revelation working in the religious 
community. But of certain other minute portions of the New 
Testament, and of much larger portions of the Old Testament, 
we cannot predicate revelation in even this lowest sense of the 
word. The same truth obtains with respect to the predicate 
of inspiration. In that most general sense in which the title 
belongs to all the products of poetic or scientific or historical 
genius, we might call certain writings “inspired ” to which the 
title does not belong in its more specific meaning. Yet even 
thus we should fail to cover the entire extent of the canonical 
writings. There is, indeed, no other ground discernible for 
calling certain portions of these writings “inspired” than barely 
this, that they are, in fact, received as canonical. But the 
predicate of inspiration, in that higher sense in which alone it 
belongs specifically to the Word of God, should be more re- 
stricted in its application. We may be said, then, to have our 
choice, either to abandon the really specific distinctions of bib- 
lical revelation and its corresponding inspiration, or else to 
restrict their use to certain portions only of the canonical writ- 
ings. In what sense, for example, can we say that such his- 
torical portions of the Old Testament as show no insight into 
the true idea of the divine self-revelation in redemption are 
inspired? Only in a sense lower than that which belongs to 
inspiration as a specific distinction of the Divine Word. And, 
in some cases of the Hebrew writings, on what ground can we 
affirm for them even the lowest claim to the title “inspired ”’? 
Only upon the ground that they are, in fact, Hebrew canonical 
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writings. How, then, shall we escape from the general conclu- 
sion, that whatever has been, by the providential process of 
collecting the canonical writings, enrolled as Sacred Scripture, 
is, for that rcason alone, the Word of God in the highest mean- 
ing of the term? But this is precisely the untenable position 
of the post-Reformation dogmatics. We must, then, return to 
the distinction between the Word of God and the canonical 
writings. 

It must be admitted, therefore, that the attempt to identify 
the Word of God with all the canonical writings involves us 
in a labyrinth of difficulties from which no escape seems possi- 
ble. And the difficulties are as dangerous as they are great; 
for the attempt to bring all these writings up to the standard 
required for being considered as portions of the Word of God 
is likely to result in breaking down the standard itself. 

This difficulty, which belongs to every form of the theory 
held by the post-Reformation dogmatics (Seriptura proprie 
est verbum Dei), may be set forth in yet other ways. The 
necessity of making certain very important distinctions is 
inseparably connected with every attempt to discern and use 
the true Word of God. For, whatever lays claim to this title, 
for that very reason offers itself to be accepted as distin- 
euished from other merely human words. We do not, then, 


’ escape the necessity of making difficult distinctions, by identi- 


fying this Word with the entire compass of the canonical 
writings: the rather do we relegate the distinctions to grounds 
where the decision is peculiarly uncertain and difficult. No 
distinctions, for example, can be more uncertain and difficult 
than those involved in finding the true text of the established 
canonical writings. For making such distinctions we have at 
our command, in many cases, only very uncertain and difficult 
means. There are, therefore, complicated and abstruse histori- 
eal and critical questions, upon the decision of which hangs, 
according to the post-Reformation dogma, the fate of every 
book and section and word of that which is the only and com- 
plete Word of God. Nor do we escape from difficulty by trying 
to fall back upon unquestioned tradition. For the ancient 
community of believers has not succeeded in preserving for us 
the very words of this Divine Word; nor was it in all cases 
in agreement as to the canonicity of entire books. This lack 
of agreement is shown by the uncertain tenure of Canticles, 
Ecclesiastes, and Esther, in the Old-Testament Canon; and by 
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the doubts of the early Christian churches as summarized in 
the term ‘ deutero-canonical”’ for seven of the New-Testament 
books. We are, then, in more distressing difficulty than ever, 
in our attempt to identify the Bible and the Word of God. 
The weight of the decision as to the precise limits of the only 
true Word of God is hung, not simply upon the uncertain and 
doubtful judgment of an ancient community, but even upon the 
uncertain and doubtful information which we can gather as to 
this judgment, and as to the grounds upon which the judgment 
was made. Is it not, then, far more difficult for the Church of 
the present, or of any age, to distinguish the exact limits of the 
canonical Scriptures, than to distinguish the Word of God in 
the midst of these Scriptures? 

The only alternative, for every age, is either to make some 
distinctions for itself, or else unquestioningly to accept the tra- 
ditional distinctions which have been made by otherages. The 
Canon of Sacred Scripture did not, however, grow up through 
unquestioning appeal to tradition. Neither did it grow up as 
the result of making critical distinctions on the part of any few 
men or of any one age. It belongs, then, to the Church, in 
every age, to examine the sacred writings by the light both of 
tradition and of its own spiritually illumined self-consciousness. 
By the light of tradition each age discovers what the previous 
ages have considered to be canonical Scriptures: by the light 
of its own spiritually illumined consciousness it discerns the 
Word of God within those Scriptures. The question of canon- 
ical Scriptures is, indeed, closely connected with the question 
of the limits of the Word of God. But the two questions are 
not the same; and the settlement of the former question is 
more uncertain, remote, and difficult, than the settlement of 
the latter question. The test, then, which Beck! proposes for 
determining the canonicity of single writings, and which he 
calls “ pneumatic criticism,” belongs, in its primary application, 
only to the discernment of the Word of God. In applying such 
a test we cannot legitimately reach the conclusion that this 
Word is absolutely co-extensive with the canonical writings: 
we can only reach the conclusion that these writings contain 
the true Divine Word. But, that no other such Word of God 
is contained in other writings, appears perfectly plain in the 
light both of historical investigation and of so-called ‘ pneu- 
matic criticism.” 

1 System der Christlichen Lehre, p. 252 f. 
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Moreover, in positive support of the distinction between 
the Word of God and the canonical writings, we may urge 
the usage of the biblical writers themselves. The claims and the 
phenomena of Sacred Scripture not only support, but even 
demand, this distinction, —already sufficiently proved by the 
entire first volume. It needs, however, to be added, in this 
connection, that the biblical usage with respect to the phrase 
“word of God,” and other kindred phrases, supports the same 
distinction. This phrase is, indeed, used in the canonical 
writings for such expressions of the divine wisdom and will as 
have been fixed in Sacred Scripture; but it is never made, 
either in idea or in application, precisely equivalent to “a canon- 
ical writing,” much less to any collection of such writings. 

The term 6 Adyos, like the term vox, always carries with it the 
idea of a word as uttered by the living voice (Passow): it is, 
moreover, “the word, not according to its external form, but 
with respect to the thought attaching itself to the form.”! In 
the New-Testament usage, 6 Adyos rod Geod is, pre-eminently and 
most distinctively, the word of the announcement of salvation: 
more broadly and less specifically, it is any thing which God is 
regarded as procuring, or permitting to be said tomen. For 
this Divine Word, xar’ égoxyv, the simple term 6 Adyos is some- 
times used (in Mark repeatedly, as, e.g., ii. 2 and iv. 14): in 
Luke i. 2 the writer speaks of the original announcers of 
Christianity as ot dz’ dpxns abromrat Kat brnpérae yevopevor Tov Adyov. 
Apostolic preaching has this word for its content (Acts viii. 4, 
ebayyeAryopevot Tov Adyov; Compare xvi. 6). That it is primarily 
an oral word, follows from the very nature of the case: it is 
“a word of hearing” (Adyos dxojs, 1 Thess. ii. 18; Heb. iv. 2). 
It is, because it is the gospel of redemption, the word of truth 
(Eph. i. 13) and of salvation (Acts xiii. 26): it is the word of 
reconciliation (2 Cor. v. 19) and of divine grace (Acts xx. 382), 
whose source and content is Christ (Col. iii) 16). It is the 
mystery of redemption from God in Christ (Col. iv. 8). This 
word is the word of God, because its content is from God, and 
because God has caused it to be promulgated among men by 
the apostles as a message of reconciliation with himself (com- 
pare 1 Thess. ii. 18, zapaAaBdvres Adyov axons wap’ yyav tov Oeod 
édéEacbe ob AS-yov dvOpwHrwv GAA Kaas eorw ddAnOas Adyov Geod,; and 2 
Cor. v. 19, Oeds . . . O€uevos ev hiv tov Adyov THs KataAdayys). It is 


1 See Cremer, Worterbuch, ‘‘ Nicht das Wort der Sprache, sondern des Ge- 
spraches, der Rede; nicht das Wort als Redetheil, sondern als Theil der Rede.”’ 
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the word of God, also, because it conveys the truth from God, 
and seeks the honor of God (John vii. 16, 18). This word the 
apostles give over to their hearers, when preaching the gospel, 
and affectionately exhort them to keep (1 Cor. xi. 2; 2 Thess. 
ii. 15 f.; 1 Tim. vi. 20).1. This word God sent first to the sons 
of Israel (Acts x. 86) by the mouths of their prophets; for it 
is the word of the kingdom of God (6 Adyos ris BactWcias, Matt. 
xiii. 19),—-a word of redemption. 

The word of God is conceived of in the New Testament, 
under various figures of speech, as containing the norm of 
divine truth and the expression of the divine will. It is a pro- 


ductive energy which causes the growth of a divine kingdom — 


(Matt. xii. 3 ff; 1 Pet. i. 23); it propagates the message of 
salvation, and may even be considered as being itself the self- 
propagating message of salvation. It produces faith (Rom. x. 
17), and induces a spiritual crisis in the individual (Heb. iv. 
12 f.) and in the world (Matt. xxiv. 14). The propagation of 
Christianity is essentially connected with the spread of the 
productive energy of the word of God,—that is, with the 
apostolic preaching or announcement of Christ and his salva- 
tion (Matt. xxviii. 19; Mark xiii. 10; Rom. x. 14 f.). And 
inasmuch as the announcement of the personal Christ is the 
content of the apostolic word, this word represents the personal 
power and presence of Christ in the world (John xiv. 28 f., xv. 
7,10). The conception which attaches this word of God to 
a certain closed circuit of canonical writings, and identifies it 
with them in the entire extent of this circuit, is not simply 


foreign to such conceptions as the foregoing :? it is subversive ~ 


and contradictory of them. Such a conception attempts to 
dignify all the canonical writings at the expense of the purest 
and highest idea of the Divine Word. 

In the Old Testament the phrase “word of Jehovah” (my 
423) is the customary phrase; the phrase “ word of God” being 
only rarely employed (Judg. iii, 20; 1 Chron. xxv. 5). The 
“word of the Lord” is, as we have already seen (Part I. chap. 
li.), the particular message, or oracle, which comes unto or 
upon the prophet (Jer. i. 4, 11, ii. 1, xiii. 8; Ezek. iii. 16, vi. 1, 
vii. 1, xi. 14; 1 Chron. xxii. 8): sometimes, however, the phrase 
is used collectively for the summarized oracles of a single 
prophet (as, Hos.i.1; Mic. i.1; Joeli. 1). The way in which 


1 Compare Hase, Dogmatik, p. 376 f. 
2 Compare Frank, System der Christlichen Wahrheit, II. pp. 397 ff. 
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the New Testament sympathizes with and espouses this Old- 
Testament view of its prophetic oracles has been considered at 
sufficient length (Part I. chap. vi.). The New-Testament 
writers consider that they possess, as fixed in the ancient 
Hebrew Scriptures, a collection of these words or oracles of 
God (ra Adyia rod Geot, Rom. i. 2); but their whole manner 
of speaking of the Old Testament, as well as of the message 
which it was committed to them to proclaim, is distinctly un- 
favorable to the conception of the word of God which was held 
by the post-Reformation dogma. 

Nor is the ancient and authorized usage of the Church Catho- 
lic any more favorable to the same dogma.! The terms, “ Di- 
vine Word” and “Word of God” (6 Adyos rot Oeot, verbum 
divinum, verbum Det), the ancient usage of the Church, follow- 
ing that of the Fourth Gospel, reserved pre-eminently for the 
personal principle of divine life and divine revelation. It ac- 
cords, however, with this usage, as well as with the example of 
the canonical writings, that the separate individual expressions 
of divine truth, as fixed in these writings, should be called 
words of God or divine words. But the sum and complex of 
divine revelations, as scripturally fixed, is not called “ the Word 
of God” by the Church Fathers; much less the entire circuit 
of the canonical writings. The New-Testament use, however, 
by designating the sum and substance of the truths of salvation 
as the Word pre-eminently, prepared the way for an extension 
of the term. ‘The need was felt of an expression which should 
represent the contents of divine truth, as found in the canoni- 
cal writings, in their collective and organic relation to revela- 
tion, and in their office as the abiding witness and vehicle of 
revelation. This need leads to the use of the phrase “ Word 
of God,” in a general and indefinite way, for the collection of 
those sacred writings which are esteemed canonical. But such 
a use cannot fitly do away with the distinction between this 
Word and these writings; it cannot fitly lead to the complete 
identification, in idea and in extent, of the two. Nor was the 
result of such an identification reached until the untenable 
dogma of the post-Reformation era obtained its standing. For, 
as the history of the doctrine clearly shows, the early Reformers 
did not confound the Bible with that Word of God which is 
scripturally fixed therein. The general usage of Luther corre- 


1 See, for a brief discussion of the history of the term, Weisse, Philosophische 
Dogmatik, ITI., pp. 484 ff. 
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sponded with the apostolic usage: with Luther, the Word of 
God was an expression for the collective contents of that truth 
which may be summed up in the one word “Christ.” With 
him, as with the writer of 1 Pet. i. 28, the Word of God was 
a living and abiding force. It is to the continued influence of 
the false post-Reformation dogma, rather than to any intrinsic 
difficulty in the case, that we must refer the present fear of all 
attempts to carry out in extenso a distinction between the Bible 
and the Word of God. 

Since, then, the above-mentioned distinction is forced upon 
us by all the appropriate considerations, and is commended by 
the usage of both the biblical writers and the Church Catholie 
in history, we are fearlessly to make the distinction according 
to the best means provided, but with such patience and care as 
become so important a case. The rather are we to learn how 
to make this distinction, from the biblical writers and the 
Church Catholic. We of the present day discern the Word of 
God as distinguished from the entire circuit of canonical Serip- 
tures in a manner acceptable to the witness of the Christian 
consciousness within us, and according to the evidence which 
comes from history to guide our consciousness in its organic 
working as connected with all the past. What Beck says (p. 
254) of the extreme impropriety that the individual should, on 
erounds of individual judgment or inclination or aversion, 
undertake to decide what single books, or parts of books, of 
canonical Scripture, do or do not belong to the Word of God, 
is by no means exaggerated. Such an impropriety the Church 
may pardon, but cannot approve; even when it occur in the 
case of so gifted an individual as Luther, and with respect to 
a portion of canonical Scripture relatively so unessential as the 
Epistle of James. 

The means for making this distinction in a safe and valid 
manner need, in this connection, only to be mentioned in their 
relations to one another; since their fuller presentation has 
already taken place, or must for the present be delayed. The 
organizing of the various words into that one true Word of 
God which the canonical writings contain and convey should 
begin where Christ and the apostles began. For Christ is the 
Lord of the Scriptures, and the apostolic word is pre-eminently 
the announcement and application of the word of salvation 
received in Christ. It has therefore already been said (chap.i.), 
that the Word of God is Christo-centric, and that the true 
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measurement of the Bible, as proposed by itself, is a Christo- 
centric measurement. ‘This principle of distinction being fitly 
carried out, we may almost affirm that the Word of God read- 
ily distinguishes and separates itself from the canonical writ- 
ings which contain and convey it. Nevertheless the same wide 
and historical view of Messianic truth and Messianic salvation 
which the writers of the Bible teach must regulate our attempt 
in making the distinction. When the truths concerning reve- 
lation, inspiration, the relations of God to man, and the nature 
of the divine communion with man, are accepted in their fel- 
lowship with this Messianic truth, then those contents of the 
Bible which can lay claim to the specific title of being revealed 
and inspired are clearly enough discernible. 

But how shall we become aware that this “inner Bible” 1 is 
indeed the true Word of God? Certainly not by comparing 
this alleged Word with some other traditional and more origi- 
nal form of the Divine Word. For, as Beck truly remarks 
(p. 197), all that we know of the original and pure Divine 
Word is drawn from the Bible itself. For this reason the 
Church necessarily grounds her faith, both as respects fact and 
doctrine, upon that true and abiding Divine Word which is 
found scripturally fixed in the Bible. But the attitude of the 
Church toward the Bible is not an attitude of merely gram- 
matical and logical treatment, or of formulating and systema- 
tizing an unquestioned traditional content. The Church tests, 
discerns, and appropriates the true Word of God. All this the 
Church does by such a living process as implies the possession 
and growth of an ethico-religious consciousness which is spiritu- 
ally illumined and spiritually guided. This consciousness may, 
then, be called a means for distinguishing between the Bible, 
and the Word of God which the Bible contains and conveys. 
That this consciousness is progressive and organic, follows from 
the very nature of the Church and of the life of the Church. 
The distinction between the Bible and the Word of God may, 
then, change as to the precise limits of its extent, as the his- 
torical fixing of the canon and the principles of interpretation 
change. So long, for example, as the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of Canticles prevailed, the consciousness of the Church, 
by virtue of the ethico-religious truth which it put into this 
writing rather than found there, might approve of Canticles 


1 See Harms’ Predigten iiber die Bibel; and compare Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 
II. p. 801. 
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as a true word of God; but with the surrender of the allegor- 
ical interpretation of this writing, the Christian consciousness 
quietly or avowedly proceeds to separate it from the Word of 
God. Nor can we prevent a certain dependence of the ques- 
tion, whether any particular book of Sacred Scripture shall 
be allotted a place in the Divine Word, upon the more purely 
historical questions of its origin, authorship, and unquestioned 
or doubtful canonicity. We can scarcely, however, go so far 
as does Kahnis (I. p. 662) when he alleges, that, if the Second 
Epistle of Peter be not genuine, we can no longer speak of it 
as inspired. We can, perhaps, more confidently say with the 
same writer, that “if, as Luther judged, the Apocalypse is 
neither apostolic nor prophetic, no divine authority belongs to 
it.’ But nothing prevents us from believing that certain writ- 
ings may be given to the Church for its exhortation and com- 
fort, which are not to be regarded as laying authoritatively the 
foundations of its doctrine. 

The way in which the Church stands related to the Bible, 
the right of the Church to discern and test and appropriate the 
true Word of God within its traditional sacred writings, — its 
right of rejecting from this Word whatever does not satisfy the 
demands of its ethico-religious consciousness, as well as its duty 
and privilege of founding its own faith and life upon this Word, 
—are all connected with the distinction now under considera- 
tion. The subsequent consideration of these subjects will, 
then, show more fully the nature and the precise limitations of 
the distinction itself. 

Should it be objected to our entire manner of viewing the 
subject, that it attaches to the Word of God a strange and 
dangerous quality of mutability, and thus places the doctrine 
and life of the Church in constant jeopardy, the reply to such 
an objection is not difficult to make. A certain mutability 
necessarily belongs to the precise limits of the Word of God as 
scripturally fixed, however we endeavor to determine those 
limits. The history of the Canon shows us that for several 
centuries, both in the case of the Old Testament and in that of 
the New, its precise limits cannot be regarded as immutably 
fixed. Moreover, they cannot even now be so regarded. For, 
theoretically considered, it will remain possible that some long- 
lost apostolic or prophetic writing might be recovered, and 
given a place in the Word of God; or, on the other hand, that 
some new historical considerations might make it clear —as for 
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instance in the case of Second Peter, or of the Apocalypse — 
that the Christian consciousness must take a less subservient 
attitude toward certain writings. And, as a matter of fact, the 
Christian Church, taken in its entirety, is still divided as to 
the position which should be occupied by the Apocrypha of 
the Old Testament. Although, then, the opinion to which we 
are ourselves committed as Protestants may be assumed to rest 
upon firmer grounds than the other opinion, we can scarcely 
speak of a perfectly immutable limit as being drawn around 
the so-called written Word of God. Moreover, the impression 
that so much of mutability in the possible limits of the Canon 
as necessarily exists can in any way jeopard the doctrine and 
life of the Church, is utterly unfounded. The Word of God 
abode sure and steadfast through the ages when the limits of 
the Canon were in their most mouldable and mutable condition. 
It is because the Word of God in the Bible both produces and 
responds to the faith of the Church, that it has the guaranty of 
everlasting life. 

But the further question is often timidly raised: In what 
respect do we call the Word of God in Scripture specifically 
such, and why do we limit the Sacred Scriptures to certain 
ages of the Christian Church? Why, in other words, should 
the New-Testament writings be separated from the Christian 
writings of the apostolic and post-apostolic Fathers, or even 
from the good and true words of the saints of later generations? 
The satisfactory answer to this question involves those consid- 
erations, both of historical and of so-called “ pneumatic ” criti- 
cism, with which we have all the while been dealing. It is a 
superlatively great fact, that the founding ‘of the Christian 
Church by the coming of Jesus Christ was accomplished at a 
definite era in history. In this era, He who is the inclusive and 
final Word of God to humanity actually spoke by his personal 
presence and by the mouth of his inspired apostles. The pre- 
paratory Divine Word of the Old Testament had ushered in 
the full and final Word of the New Testament. The divine 
self-revelation in redemption, both as to all its distinctive and 
yet germinal doctrines and as to all its great facts of history, 
was then definitely and fully set forth before men. The per- 
petuation of this setting-forth, by a written record of the facts 
and a written statement of the doctrines, is the office of that 
Word of God which is continually to speak to mankind out of 
the Sacred Scriptures. Moreover, the discernment of all the 
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subsequent ages of the Christian consciousness has constantly 
given increased force to the conviction that the pneumatic 
quality of the patristic writings is incomparably inferior to that 
of the New Testament. ‘The facts of history unite, then, with 
the witness of the Christian consciousness, to separate the 
canonical writings of the New Testament from all the other 
writings preserved from the literature of the early Christian 
Church. The case of the Old Testament is, however, by no 
means so clear. No reasons altogether satisfactory, whether of 
historical or of so-called pneumatic criticism, can be alleged for 
drawing the precise limits so as to include all the canonical, 
and at the same time exclude all the so-called apocryphal, 
writings of the Old Testament. Nevertheless, the teaching of 
history and the tendency of the ethico-religious consciousness 
may be said to be rather in favor of looking upon the ques- 
tion of the Old-Testament Canon as an historical question ; 
but it is also in favor of giving to the Christian consciousness 
the freest right to judge the quality of all the Old-Testament 
writings. Such judgment excludes considerable portions of 
these writings from the claim to be called words of God —in 
the specific sense which belongs to the genuine contents of 
biblical revelation and inspiration. 

The distinction between the entire extent of the received 
canonical writings, and the Word of God which is contained in 
these writings, must, then, be carried out in the following way. 
A certain fixed and immutable centre is furnished by those 
truths and facts of the divine self-revelation in Jesus Christ 
which both the Bible and the ethico-religious consciousness of 
the Christian Church recognize as being the very Word of God 
to man. In preparation and anticipation of this very Word, 
and in immediate connection both of time and of idea with it, 
many separate words of God have been spoken. ‘These separate 
words result from’ the very nature of the divine self-revelation 
as an historic and organic process dependent upon a correspond- 
ing subjective and spiritual process of inspiration. Of these 
many divine words, not a few have become scripturally fixed, 
and have thus been preserved from generation to generation in 
the community of believers. With rare spiritual tact, and yet 
not with infallible judgment; without distinct self-conscious 
purpose, and acting under a variety of principles and impulses, 
and yet following on the whole as the Holy Spirit guided, — 
this community of believers has collected and preserved the 
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literature of the Old and New Testaments. This literature 
contains these divine words as they are organized in history 
about the one central Word of God in Jesus Christ, and in 
accordance with the divine idea which is in them. The fact 
that the Word of God, thus scripturally fixed, is to be found 
only in the sacred writings, each generation of this community 
accepts as a tradition from the past generations, and also tests 
and discerns for itself. For the accomplishment of this act of 
testing and discerning the Word of God, the community enjoys 
the presence of the same Holy Spirit which originally gave the 
Word. As to the capital fact that the Word of God is con- 
tained in the canonical writings, and that the Church is to 
found its. faith upon, and build up its life by, this Word, — the 
witness of the Church has never wavered. . As to the precise 
relations of certain books and portions of these writings with 
respect to this Word, the judgment of the Church has been 
mutable. But the progressive and spiritually illumined con- 
sciousness of the Church is competent to discern and distin- 
guish the Word of God as it is brought before it by the tradition 
of the canonical writings. This consciousness is not progressive 
in the direction of separating itself from the Divine Word: it 
is progressive and organic in its power to discern and apply 
this Word. 

As the result of all the means at our disposal, we may 
therefore declare with confidence that the Word of God is 
not to be identified in extenso with all portions of the received 
canonical writings. But in regard to the extent of the iden- 
tification, a marked difference must be acknowledged between 
the Old Testament and the New. The New Testament is 
avowedly (as judged by its own claims and intent) and obvi- 
ously (as tested by the consciousness of the Church), in nearly 
all its extent, the vehicle of the Divine Word of salvation. It 
may be called the Divine Word of salvation to men, as scrip- 
turally fixed and supplied by tradition to the Church Catholic 
in all the ages. This judgment is not reversed by the con- 
fession that some of its writings are adapted for the building- 
up of life rather than for the establishment of doctrine; or that 
all of them have the formal imperfections which belong, of 
necessity, to every historical and traditional mode of the divine 
communion with man. Those few scattered sentences of the 
New Testament, in which the writers seem to speak for other 
purposes than the proclamation of the truths of salvation, are 
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scarcely worthy to be taken into the account. Before the 
ethico-religious and Christian consciousness, the claim of the 
New-Testament writings to the title “ Word of God” is self- 
evidencing. ‘To this consciousness it is, as Sederholm! asserts, 
simply absurd to give a purely naturalistic account of the New 
Testament, or to consider it as the natural bloom of the Jewish 
spirit in the first century. Rothe? justly asserts, there is no 
need to debate, for any one who has the gift of distinguishing 
what belongs to the Holy Spirit, whether or not the New 
Testament be the work of the Holy Spirit. 

Of the Old Testament, however, we must say that it is 
neither in the same way nor to the same extent as the New, 
identical with the Word of God. It obviously contains many 
divine words, — many facts and truths, that is, which belong 
to the organism of the divine self-revelation in redemption. 
Moreover, the Spirit of revelation.and inspiration appears to 
move in the greater part of its writings, as an organizing force. 
Such a view of the Old Testament is established by the word 
of Christ and the apostles, is confirmed by its own claims and 
phenomena, and is approved by the witness of the Christian 
consciousness. Nevertheless, the Old Testament contains also 
many statements of fact and doctrine which are not thus estab- 
lished, confirmed, and approbated. And in general we must 
admit that it contains the Word of God only in a preparatory 
and anticipatory way. It is this very fact which gives it its 
organic relation to the final Word in Jesus Christ; which gives 
it, therefore, its inestimable value as showing us the progress 
and stages of the historic process of self-revelation in redemp- 
tion. But the same fact makes it impossible for the Christian 
Church to ground its doctrine or build up its life by the Old 
Testament in the same manner in which it, for these purposes, 
makes use of the New. Moreover, the history of the forma- 
tion of the Old-Testament Canon, so far as we can gain 
information from the obscure past, makes evident what the 
Christian consciousness instinctively discerns; viz., that the 
ancient Jewish community had not the same spiritually illu- 
mined tact which belonged to the early Christian Church. 
The grounds on which, after long strife, certain Hebrew writ- 
ings were canonized, were not in all cases such as to give us 
confidence in these writings as portions of the Word of God. 
It is significant that those books whose fate was for any reason 

1 Der geistige Kosmos, p. 456. 2 Zur Dogmatik, p. 200. 
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the longest left undecided are, in general, the ones which, with 
its enlarged historical information and increased hermeneutical 
skill, the Christian Church most definitely inclines to separate 
from the revealed and inspired Word. ‘The considerable por- 
tions of the Old Testament which appear as worldly wisdom, 
or historical detail, or ethical impression and opinion, without 
giving the tokens of spiritual insight or organic connection 
with revelation, are not to be identified with the Word of God, 
in the true and specific meaning of this term. 

What, finally, are the essential relations which exist between 
the Word of God thus distinguished, and the accepted canoni- 
cal writings in which it is contained? ‘These relations may be 
set forth in the following, among other ways. They may, in 
the first place, be designated as those of the content of truth 
to the form of its preservation and presentation. The distine- 
tion of form and content is, of course, a distinction which may 
be made in a movable way. Even in the true Word of God, 
—in that organism of facts and truths which brings to man 
the divine self-revelation in redemption, — we must distinguish 
between the imperfect and changing form and the permanent 
ideal content of truth. For the Word of God is always given 
to man in a certain form with which its unchanging truth 
is invested. For example, one form of the Messianic word 
amongst the ancient Jewish community may be said to have 
been ritualistic law, another prediction, another typical history. 
But to the Word of God, in its whole extent,.and. as given in 
whatever manner, Sacred Scripture may be said to. furnish the 
form. By saying this, we assert that the divine word of reve- 
lation and inspiration has taken to itself the form of writing, 
and is to be found preserved and perpetuated in certain writ- 
ings. ‘The content of these writings is the Divine Word, and 
the form of the Divine Word which they contain is Sacred 
Scripture. That is to say, the relation of the Word of God 
_ to the Sacred Scriptures is that of the content of truth to the 
form of its preservation and presentation. 

Somewhat similar relations to those mentioned above may 
be represented by saying that the Word of God is dependent 
upon Sacred Scripture for its qualities of concreteness and eff- 
ciency; but that Sacred Scripture is dependent upon this 
Word for its predicates of sacredness, revelation, and inspira- 
tion. Why does the true Word of God in redemption exist 
in the world in such shape that the human consciousness may 
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apply itself to some recognizable standard for determining that 
Word? Why is it that this Word is still efficient in giving 
to the Church its rule of faith and means of grace? This is 
because a Canon of Sacred Scripture exists; because certain 
writings from the past have been preserved, collected, and rec- 
ognized as canonical Scripture. But why is it, on the other 
hand, that, when we speak of these writings as canonical, we 
imply something more than the mere historical fact that they 
. have been collected and preserved? Why do we with propriety 
speak of the biblical writings as sacred, revealed, or inspired ? 
This is because these writings contain the revealed and inspired 
Word of God: it is from their sacred content that they derive 
all their specific claim to be called sacred. For revelation and 
inspiration belong primarily to the Word of God, and only in 
a secondary and derived manner to the writings which contain 
this Word. 

Still other similar relations may be represented by saying 
that Sacred Scripture is the vehicle, vessel, or conveyer, of the 
Word of God. It is not so much for what the Bible is, as for 
what it brings and does, that the living and growing commu- 
nity of believers builds up faith and life by the Bible, surrounds 
it with its protecting care, and fosters its effective use with 
prayers and labors. The Bible is honored far more by being 
called (what it really is) the vehicle of the ever-living and 
ever-active Divine Word, than by being designated (what it is 
not) as throughout identical with this Word, according to the 
terms and conclusions of the post-Reformation dogma. 
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THE BIBLE AND THE CHURCH. 


THE presence and power of the Bible, whether it be consid- 
ered as a collection of sacred writings or as the vehicle of the 
Word of God in redemption, implies the presence and power 
of a body of believers. What we may call the corporal exist- 
ence of these writings is of comparatively small significance 
unless we take into account their relations to the corporate life 
of a number of human souls who are united by common con- 
victions for the pursuit of common purposes. In other words, 
both Bible and Church must be considered in the complete 
consideration of either one; and the relations in which the two 
stand to each other cannot be other than most intimate and 
important. In ethical and religious inquiries, however, it is 
some question concerning the human soul which excites our 
ultimate interest; in such inquiries the soul must be regarded 
as in some sense the end to which all else may be considered as 
contributing the means. It cannot fail, then, to be true of the 
Bible, that it must derive much of its dignity and interest from 
those relations in which it may be conceived of as supplying 
means for the ends of the human soul. These relations are 
indeed ideal; but they are also historical, and such as require 
for their actualization a course of history. And just as the 
Bible has come to be what it is only progressively, by a process 
of growth in history, so it can come to do its work for man only 
by perpetually adjusting itself to the needs of his ethical and 
religious development in history. Such a development is not 
possible, however, without a community of believers which en- 
dures in history, and grows by the use of such means as history 
places at its disposal. The Bible and the Church; the Bible 
of the Church, and for the Church, and to the Church; and the 
Church using the Bible, — these are the themes which give a 
culminating ethico-religious interest to all our past inquiries. 


The Church, the relations of which to the Bible demand 
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consideration, is pre-eminently, of course, the Christian Church. 
It is true that the inquiry into the relations which existed 
between the religious community and its sacred writings under 
ancient Judaism is important for us in the present day; since 
these writings and the life of this commynity have entered into 
our Bible and into the religious life of our day. Such relations 
concern us, however, only in so far as they have come to us 
through Christianity, and therefore serve the purposes of the 
community of Christian believers. The interest felt by the 
Christian believer in Judaism and in the Hebrew Scriptures is 
indeed something quite beyond any merely archeological or 
historical interest. It is an interest which is measured only by 
measuring the relations in which this more ancient religion 
stands to the Christian religion. Yet it cannot be denied, that 
this fact must be allowed to operate in two directions; viz. 
both inclusively and exclusively. The relations in which the 
Jewish community of believers stood to the Hebrew Scriptures 
may be either accepted or rejected by us, according to the way 
in which they have been either included within, or excluded 
from, the Christian religion. The Hebrew Scriptures can afford 
to the Church of the present era — to the Christian Church — 
a norm or rule of faith, and a means of grace or a guide to right 
conduct, only in the measure in which they have been really 
taken up into the faith and discipline of Christianity. What- 
ever, therefore, is of merely historical character in the former 
relations of the Jewish Church and the Hebrew Scriptures must 
be considered as already sufficiently set forth in the historical 
portions of the inquiry. Whatever in those Scriptures has not 
been taken up into Christianity cannot give the rule of faith or 
furnish a means of grace to Christian believers. The Bible 
which we are considering is the Bible as it now is, in its totality 
and with the dominance of its distinctively Christian portions 
kept clearly in view. In other words, it is not as Jews, but as 
Christians, that we are to consider the relations of the Christian 
Scriptures to our own community of believing souls. 

The relations of the Bible and the Church may be described 
as they grow out of the very nature of the Christian religion 
and have actualized and exemplified themselves in the history 
of Christianity. But they need particular treatment both in 
respect to the contents of faith which the Church holds and 
to its development of doctrine, and also in respect to its life 
of faith and good works. Inasmuch as each believer comes 
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into essentially the same relations as every other with respect 
to faith and life; inasmuch, also, as the Church in every age is 
to look over the world and into the future with missionary zeal 
and hope, while the results are by the promise of our Lord 
confirmed to this hope,—certain common experiences of the 
individual and of the race in the use of the Bible must be 
taken into account. 

The more precise relations in which Bible and Church stand 
to each other cannot be accurately discriminated without the 
use of a proper method. The relations themselves are of such 
a kind as to require the use of a complex method of inquiry. 
This method may be described as the deductive, constantly 
tested and corrected by appeal to the facts of Church history. 
Certain conceptions both of the Church and of the Bible may 
be deduced from those great ethico-religious ideas and postu- 
lates which belong to the indestructible faiths of the Christian 
religion. Indeed, without proceeding by this method we can 
never know either the Bible or the Church upon the ideal and 
divine side; just as we can never know the ideal and super- 
natural side of physical phenomena without the use of certain 
rational ideas and postulates. The life of God in Jesus Christ 
is present in the Church, and the Word of God in redemption 
is present in the Bible. The relations of the two cannot, 
then, be faithfully portrayed and explained, they cannot even 
be constructed in imagination according to their true nature, 
without considering both in their common relations to the same 
spiritual realities. But both Church and Bible are also facts 
in human history; they are related to one another as factors in 
the shaping of the course of this history. The ideal doctrine 
as to these relations admits, then, of more or less complete 
testing by the facts of history. The Bible has its past; the 
Church has her past ; Church and Bible have, so to speak, had 
experience of one another in the past. Only that view of the 
relations of Church and Bible can therefore prove satisfac- 
tory which both flows logically forth from the central truths 
of the Christian religion, and also bears the test of an appeal 
to actual experience. 

The ideas that furnish the ideal elements of those essential 
relations which exist between the Church and the Bible are 
the three following: viz., the idea of the Divine Spirit, the 
idea of the human spirit made in the divine image, and the idea 
of the self-communication of the former to the latter in the 
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historic process of the revelation of redemption. The one fact 
which furnishes the historical ground for all these relations is 
the fact that the same Divine Spirit, by his working in history, 
has both organized that Word of God in redemption through 
Jesus Christ which the Bible contains, and is also organizing 
the Church of Christ with life from its Lord and Head. It is 
this Spirit to whom the revelation and inspiration of the Divine 
Word are due, and as well the perpetual construction and in- 
spiration of the Christian Church. The very nature of revela- 
tion, then, provides for both a Word of God and a community 
of believers: it provides for the making of God known in his- 
tory as the Redeemer, and for an actual redemption of man- 
kind. Such a Word of God as will serve the purposes of the 
divine self-revelation in redemption cannot, however, consist of 
isolated and single communications: the different words must 
become organically related in history, so as to make one true 
Word of God. Such a community of believers as will serve 
the same purposes cannot consist of here and there an individ- 
ual: it must be a true community, a spiritual and organic soci- 
ety growing under the impulses of one spiritual life throughout 
all ages of the world. The one Church and the one Word of 
God proceed from the one Divine Spirit. But inasmuch as 
both have come progressively forth from their one spiritual 
source, their relations are to be understood only as they realize 
themselves in a course of history. A spiritual agency unites 
the Divine Word and the Church in a unity of spiritual life 
and development. This agency is no other than the Eternal 
Divine Spirit, the source of all clear light and pure spiritual 
life. 

The Church may be said, then, to be dependent for its very 
existence upon the Word of God. In saying this we only 
affirm the spiritual and divine origin of the Church through 
the communications of the truth and life of Jesus Christ from 
the Holy Spirit. The origin of the Church is in revelation and 
inspiration. Its faith is not turned toward the reception of 
truths which are of human devising, the results merely of the 
discoveries of genius or the deductions of clear reasoners. The 
faith of the Church is receptive of the contents of divine rey- 
elation as this revelation has come in the person of Christ. 
But Christ as a person is not the complete object of faith unless 
he is regarded in the light of all those anticipations and prepa- 
rations which constitute the essential ethico-religious contents 
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of the Old Testament; and in the light also of those further 
revelations concerning the nature and intent of his personality 
which were made to his chosen apostles and are on record in 
the New. Understanding the Word of God in this comprehen- 
sive sense, we may say that the very existence of the Christian 
Church is dependent upon its reception. It cannot, indeed, be 
too often denied, that the Bible is to be regarded as laying or 
constituting the foundation of the Church. Sacred Scriptures, 
even if they were sacred because they were written —as the 
account in Exod. xxxi. 18 makes the “ two tables of testimony ” 
to have been —by the finger of God, could never form the 
ground of a spiritual community. We may say with Dorner,? 
that the only living and unchangeable ground of the Church 
is Christ, and the Holy Spirit who takes of the things of Christ 
and shows them to men. But we must at once go farther, and 
say also with Dorner, that Christ is the living ground of the 
Church, inasmuch as he has in the Church the active continu- 
ance of his office for the purpose of making the world par- 
taker of his own life. “The doctrine of the continuance of 
the prophetic office of Christ in the Church is the doctrine 
of the Word of God.” The Spirit also is the author of the 
Church, by bringing this Word of God in Christ to men, and 
by making it within them a true inner word of a new life. 
Inasmuch, then, as both Christ and the Spirit have permanent 
and necessary relations to the Church in history through the 
Word of God,—a word which continues in the world, and 
brings new life and perpetual organizing force to the commu- 
nity of believers,— we are warranted in affirming that this 
Word is the ground of the Church. The Church is built upon 
the Word of God for the very reason that it is built upon Christ 
and the Spirit. How, indeed, can there be a Church without 
believers in Christ who are organically related with one another 
and with him as their head? How can there be such believers 
without the exercise of faith? How can faith be exercised 
without contents of faith? And, finally, how can there be 
contents of faith without a Word of God, which is itself, in- 
deed, the very contents of all true faith? 

It is not, then, without reasons which lie in the very nature 
of the case, and which are enforced by the fundamental veri- 
ties of the Christian religion, that the Bible everywhere places 


1 Compare Mohler, Einheit in der Kirche, p. 22 f. 
2 Glaubenslebre, II. p. 784. 
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such emphasis upon the office of the Divine Word. How 
great that emphasis is, we may better appreciate by recalling 
all that has been said upon this subject by those biblical testi- 
monies and more indirect references with which we have met 
so frequently hitherto. In the Old Testament, a word of God 
is a divine revelation of truth in the inspired mind, which takes 
such clear form that it can be given to men in articulate 
speech, or other significant symbol. Upon such words of God, 
such rational products of supernatural communications, the 
Jewish Church was founded. The teachers of the New Testa- 
ment, therefore, both show their understanding of the nature 
of the case, and also aptly conform to the ancient custom of 
their nation, when they speak of the Christian Church as 
founded upon the apostolic word,—the Word of God in the 
gospel (compare Acts xiil. 48, xvi. 32 f, xvii. 18). As the: 
number of believers increases, the Word of the Lord is. itself 
declared to wax and grow strong (Acts xix. 20, and compare 
Rom. x. 8-17). : 

On the other hand, however, we must assert the dependence, 
in some sort, of the Word of God upon the Church. It would, 
indeed, contradict or vitiate all the views which it has been 
our object to establish, if we were to declare, in the strict seuse 
of the phrase, that the Word of God is the natural creation 
of the Church. The source of revelation, the objective and 
ultimate ground of revelation, can never be found in that body 
of believers whose faith accepts the revelation as coming from 
a divine source and as having a divine personal ground. That 
which is itself grounded is not the ground of that upon which 
it is grounded. And yet it is none the less true that the 
Word of God, upon which, regarded as the continuance of 
Christ the truth, and of the Spirit of truth, the Christian 
Church is founded, is itself dependent for its very existence 
upon this same Church. Even He upon whose word the 
Church founds itself represents himself as entering into or- 
ganic relations with the community of believers. To recur to 
the statements of Dorner just quoted: It is in the Church 
that the continuance of that prophetic office of Christ takes 
place which produced the abiding Word of God. With respect 
to those writings which contain the Word of God, scripturally 
fixed, we must say, in order to give due weight to the facts 
of history, that they are all the product of the spiritual activi- 
ties of the Church. The Word of God which is in the writ- 
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ings took form and dwelt among men only through the agency 
of inspired members of the body of believers. The Spirit 
which moves through this Word is indeed the Spirit of God, 
but it is also the Spirit of the Church. The Spirit in the 
Word and in the Church is one. 

There is, then, firm ground for establishing the ideal and 
divine qualities of the Church, and of those activities of the 
Church upon the exercise of which the very existence of 
the Divine Word is made dependent. Jesus himself represents 
those who believe on him as constituting a continuance of his 
own presence and life upon the earth. In them God is, and 
Christ also is in them. It would seem to follow, then, that, as 
Christ’s followers increase in numbers and in likeness to him, 
God himself enters more and more into humanity. And cer- 
tainly the conception of the Church as the progressive. actu- 
alization of God in humanity is not without a warrant in the 
figures of speech used by our Lord.! In accordance with the 
teaching of Jesus, and as re-enforced by the testimony of 
their own consciousness of a common life from him, the apos- 
tolic doctrine of the Church is figuratively constructed. The 
Church is the body, or organ, of the present life among men 
Bprvesus® Christ: (Rom. xii. 63 de Cor: xiis)27; Eph. i. 22 £.). 
It is so united in life to him as to become one with him (Eph. 
v. 80 f.); and this union, or unity, may be represented by that 
mysterious union which makes husband and wife one flesh: 
the Church is, then, the bride of Christ (2 Cor. xi. 8; Eph. 
v. 26 f.; Rev. xxi. 9; compare John iii. 29). It is the build- 
ing in which God dwells among men, and by his spiritual 
presence and power conducts the invisible process of archi- 
tecture that goes on as the Church increases in numbers and 
in likeness to Christ (Eph. ii. 19-22; 1 Cor. iii. 9,16; 1 Pet. 
ii. 5). To such a conception of the Church belong the predi- 
cates of unity, independence of all merely human institutions 
and control, authority, holiness, and even a certain so-called 
infallibility. The unity of the Church follows from the union 
of Christ with the Church as its Head and Source of life, so 
that those who are members of his body are necessarily mem- 
bers one of another (compare Gal. ili. 28). This ultimate fact 
that Christ is its Head also renders the Church independent 


1 Compare the position taken by Frank in his System der Christlichen Wahr- 
heit, II. pp. 354 ff.: ‘‘ Von der Menschheit Gottes als Object-Subject des Werdens, 
sagen wir, sie sei die Kirche in ihrem Wesen,”’ etc. (p. 357). 
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of all human control for the propagation and preservation of 
its faith, so far as this faith is faith in Christ, and for the use 
of its means of grace. Founded upon Christ and the apos- 
tolic confession of Christ, it is founded upon the rock, and 
need not fear being shaken. It receives its truth, and its 
power to exercise authority, from the divine right to reprobate 
or to declare salvation. It has all power, and can open the 
gates of heaven and hell (compare Matt. xvi. 138-20, xviii. 18). 
As his bride, it must be, and it is, pure and spotless and 
undefiled. 

Such a living actualization of the presence and predicates 
of Christ as the Christian Church is, cannot, then, be limited 
by any form of words. For this Church is herself spirit and 
life; because Christ, the Spirit and Life, dwells in her, and 
perpetually works through her as the living and growing organ 
of his own life. She must receive his word interiorly and in 
her own consciousness; she is his constant and living word to 
humanity. Life is more than utterance, and spiritual power 
is more than words (compare 1 Cor. iv. 19 f.). Only as the 
Church by her living voice, and out of her own experience as 
alive in Christ, utters the Word of God, has this Word any 
real existence or efficiency among men. The Church, then, - 
may be called the pillar and ground of the truth (orddos kat 
Spalwpa ts ddybe‘as, 1 Tim. iii. 15); for this truth comes to 
men as unfolded within, and presented through, the conscious- 
ness of a believing community. To this same community the 
guardianship and preservation of the truth is committed. The 
truth of Christ rests, then, upon the Church. ‘“ Throughout,” 
says Frank (II. p. 410 f.), “it is the congregation of God, that 
is, the Church, which, by virtue of its communion with the 
glorified Saviour, bears in itself the Spirit of God; and by 
means of such inspiration have the sacred authors spoken and 
written God’s Word.” For it was as members and organs of 
one body of believers, that they all, including the apostles, 
were made the inspired bearers of divine communications to 
men. It was not the apostles as individuals, and for their own 
sakes, whom Jesus selected and commissioned, but the apostles 
as organs of revelation to the body of which they themselves 
constituted the earliest members. The Church must always 
be, by reason of its very constitution, the kingdom of the 
Holy Spirit. 

It must be concluded, then, that the true conceptions of both 
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the Word of God and the Church of God involve a certain 
doctrine of the mutual dependence of the two for their very 
existence. There could be no community of believers as an 
enduring and organic reality without the Word of God. But, 


‘on the other hand, there could be no progressive and organic 


divine revelation of truth (no Word of God in the highest 
sense) without such a community of believers. More funda- 
mentally speaking, we find that both the Church and the Word 
of God are grounded in the ever-living Spirit of God, which, 
within and through believing souls, organizes the common life, 
and unfolds the eternal truths on which that life is founded 
and by which it is built up. The fundamental relations of 
the Church of God and the Word of God are determined by the 
very nature of the divine self-communication in the historic 
process of redemption. 

The foregoing conclusion may also be reached by considering 
how the different revelations, when they become objectively 
fixed, necessarily stand related to the religious consciousness 
of believers. In this consideration we are liable to grave errors 
through the effort to magnify excessively the relative possibil- 
ities of either the fixed forms of revealed truth or the ever- 
fresh deliverances of Christian reason and Christian experience. 
Neither one of the two — the religious consciousness and the 
objective Word of God—can be subordinated absolutely to 
the other. But the very nature of that special revelation 
which the Bible presents secures the true relations of the two. 
In order to this revelation there must be an objective and his- 
torical process in which great facts divinely accomplished and 
ereat truths divinely revealed are placed upon record in fixed 
and unchangeable form. In this process every subsequent stage 
or step is conditioned upon the one preceding, and the whole 
constitutes a true and complete objective Word of God. Such 
a Word of God, in the special sense of the term, is found only 
in that history of redemption and in those selected revelations 
concerning the divine work of redemption which the biblical 
writings hold and convey. In the Bible alone is to be found, 
scripturally fixed, the true and complete objective Word of 
God. But the objective and historical process is inseparably 
connected with, and even dependent upon, a corresponding 
subjective and spiritual process. Inasmuch as the same Spirit 
who has spoken that which has become scripturally fixed, and 
who has ordained the events in history which constitute the 
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past process of redemption, constantly operates within the soul 
of every believer, revelation and inspiration can never cease 
within the Church. Inspiration and revelation must continue 
in a living process, or that which is past will become dead past, 
—will become, that is to say, only a claimant for the title of 
revelation, and not a revelation realized. A Word of God, 
subjective and sounding within the living consciousness of the 
body of believers, must testify to the same verities which are 
recorded in the fixed form of the objective word. The Spirit 
in the Book and the Divine Spirit in the human spirit must 
together utter their testimony, if the true Word of God is to 
be known and made operative among men. Without the word 
subjective, the words of the books would be merely so many 
things that have been written at a certain date in the past, 
by presumably such and such authors, and with more or less 
ot evidence for their truthfulness according to the nature of 
each case. But without the word objective, the so-called inner 
communications of the Spirit could not unite themselves with 
the past time of revelation, or come into organic relations with 
other spiritual movements of the same body, or be tested by 
the infallible Word of God in Jesus Christ. 

The discussion of the general relations which exist between 
the Bible and the Church requires a further statement of cer- 
tain particular relations which exist between the Word of 
God in Scripture and the moral consciousness of the commu- 
nity of believers. Of these particular relations, some are such 
as belong to the objective and the subjective elements of the 
process of revelation; others are the more special relations 
which are involved in the fact that the Bible brings to us the 
only information respecting the true word of Christ. 

The relations which exist between the more purely objective 
aud the more purely subjective elements in the process of 
biblical revelation are, in part, dependent upon the true con- 
ception of man as the organ of revelation. Using the word 
“reason” for the sum of man’s ethical and religious powers, — 
his ethico-religious faculty, — we are warranted in speaking of 
the human reason as the only organ of revelation. According 
to the laws to which attention has already been directed, all 
revelation must take place in and through the reason, and 
according to the constitutional forms of its normal powers. 
By the human reason, divine revelation enters into human self- 
consciousness, and becomes a real divine self-communication. 
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It follows, then, that no such thing is possible as a divine reve- 
lation which contravenes the constitutional forms of human 
reason. It cannot be said, indeed, that revelation must be 
rational, in the sense of being discoverable by reason or con- 
formable to some supposed form of the so-called natural devel- 
opment of reason. But “self-consciousness,” as says J. lL. 
Jacobi,’ “is constantly the nearest thing to man,” —a self- 
evident truth, the consequences of which might have kept this 
writer from going on to say, “If it once knows that it is raised 
to a position beside Sacred Scripture, it will soon come to tol- 
erate for the latter only a subordinate position.” For it is not 
conceivable that any Word of God should offer such evidence 
for itself as could lead to its being accepted in contradiction or 
violation of a truth or law of ethico-religious consciousness. 
Such alleged evidence could present itself only in and through 
the reason: it could never attain a cogency sufficient to attack 
and destroy the very foundations on which it was itself built. 
Nor can the contents of revelation so become the contents of 
faith as to destroy the supreme authority of the ethico-religious 
consciousness. [or faith is itself an act of that consciousness: 
it is the highest and most completely normal activity of the eth- 
ical and religious powers. The act of faith is, indeed, typical 
of all the other highest activities of the ethico-religious faculty 
inman. ‘This conclusion the biblical doctrine of man compels 
us to draw. For it is only as a spirit, and so made capable 
of communion with the Divine Spirit through the receptivity of 
faith, that man can be considered as a subject of revelation. 
Faith, then, as an exercise of the moral and religious faculty, 
cannot receive contents which are contradictory to the consti- 
tutional laws and truths of that faculty. To authenticate an 
irrational faith, would be to substitute credulity for faith, irra- 
tionality for the right and normal working of the rational 
faculty. 

But in determining those relations into which we are now 
inquiring, we have to consider the highest and most trustworthy 
activities of reason as the so-called Christian consciousness. 
The ethico-religious faculty in man has already been partially 
redeemed by the revelations of Christianity. Nay, further: we 
are compelled to hold the truth, which it might seem that a 
Christian would always receive with feelings cf joyful triumph, 
that the Spirit of God teaches what is true through the organ 


1 Lehre von der Tradition, p. xx. 
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of Christian reason. It is not, then, tradition in the dead sense 
of certain Roman-Catholic writers, or human reasonings upon 
ethical and religious matters in the shallow meaning of the old 
Rationalism, but the living and growing ethical and religious 
consciousness of the Church Catholic, as energized, illumined, 
and guided by the Holy Spirit, which is the true complement 
of the Word of God in Scripture. From the very nature of the 
case, it is especially difficult even to conceive of this Christian 
reason as receiving revelations in contravention of the laws and 
truths which give it its own peculiar being. Such alleged rey- 
elations could never be received as contents of faith within the 
Christian consciousness. All things contrary to its own essen- 
tial nature it must reject, no matter with what claims they 
may appear before it. 

It follows, then, that the office of the Christian consciousness 
can never become one of mere passivity in its relations to the 
Word of God. This reason utters, discerns, appropriates, tests, 
and applies the Word of God. It is not without good grounds 
that [Pfleiderer! accuses the extreme supernaturalism which 
seemed glad to dishonor human reason, and which affected to 
confine the office of reason to the grammatical and logical han- 
dling of the truths of revelation, of making revelation itself 
merely docetic. In order that revelation may exist as a factor 
in human life and human experience, it must itself be uttered 
by the human ethico-religious faculty. For this is the univer- 
sal and necessary law: the contents of revelation must become 
the contents of human self-consciousness. It is always within 
the Christian consciousness that the revelation of God in Christ 
realizes itself as the contents of Christian faith. It is only the 
affirmation and utterance given to the objective Word of God 
by this ethical and religious consciousness, which can translate 
bare facts and words into real and living contents of faith. 
This act of translation must be performed, so to speak, by every 
individual Christian consciousness in every age of the Church, 
and by the common activities of the consciousness of the 
Church Catholic in every age. That the Word of God may 
become contents of faith, it must be perpetually uttered anew 
within the Christian consciousness. 

It also belongs to the moral consciousness, to discern, appro- 
priate, test, and apply the Word of God. In order that there 
may be a rational recognition of what is the true Word of God, 

1 Die Religion, I. p. 358 f. 
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Christian reason must exercise its powers of discernment. 
Many and contradictory claims may be put forth by different 
utterances to the title of a word of God. The divine spiritual 
tact which distinguishes the true from the false belongs to the 
normal working of the ethico-religious faculty. To this faculty 
every claimant for the title presents itself. To suppose that 
any merely external sign or token, as for instance an alleged 
miracle, can authenticate an utterance of truth so as to with- 
draw it from the searchings of the Christian consciousness, is 
utterly to misconceive the whole state of the case. For the 
miracle itself can be at most only a fact and factor in a course 
of revelation. As a mere fact it may be only an alleged mira- 
cle. And the danger of being deceived by a spurious claim to 
be a miracle is always greater than the danger of being deceived 
by a spurious claim to be a word from God in some other than 
the miraculous form. It is not by the outward sign, then, 
that the true can be indubitably distinguished from the false 
amongst all the claimants to the title of Word of God. Nor 
can its mere position in any collection of writings, however 
»sacred, withdraw an alleged word of God from the necessity 
of submitting itself to the discernments of Christian reason. 
For no body of writings as a concrete and historical reality 
can be throughout identified with the Word of God; and in 
the case of the Old and New Testament Scriptures, the Chris- 
tian consciousness must be employed to distinguish this Word 
amidst the canonical writings. Moreover, it was only by the 
tact of the Christian reason, as informed and illumined by the 
Holy Spirit, that these same Scriptures were themselves distin- 
guished from other writings as containing the sufficient and 
authoritative Word of God. This past act of discernment is 
no more divinely guaranteed than are those perpetual acts of 
discernment by which the consciousness of the Christian Church 
in every age distinguishes the true Divine Word. The con- 
sciousness of the Church is competent also to test what it 
discerns. It is the testimonium Spiritus Sancti within the 
Christian reason, which forms the chief witness to the verity 
and authority of the Word of God in Scripture. For the act 
of discerning and testing, as well as of receiving and uttering, 
the Word of God, belongs to the function of the Christian con- 
sciousness. Méhler (p. 40) is quite right in affirming that the 
faith of the Christian is no faith of authority, as the schools of 
heretics falsely charged from the second century onward, but 
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all authority is the Christian’s own: “his agreement with the 
faith of all time is a necessary consequence of the peculiarity 
of Christendom.” This peculiarity of Christendom is a peculiar 
unity of consciousness by way of faith. For this cause the 
same author understands by the proof of tradition an appeal 
to the abiding and general consciousness of Christian believers. 
From the same cause comes the recognized necessity that the 
Church shall constantly test its own symbols, and revise them 
in the light of a developing Christian consciousness, and by use 
of that indestructible norm of faith which is furnished in Sacred 
Scripture. For, as Twesten?! has well said, “ The reception of 
the symbols rests upon a repetition of their original produc- 
‘ tion out of the same spirit out of which they proceeded, and 
which is still always alive in every true branch of the Church.” 
Both the means and the criteria of the revealed truth are fur- 


nished by the redeemed conscience, the ethico-religious con- 


sciousness of the Church of God. 

The foregoing truths, and all others similar to them, do not 
legitimately issue, however, in the subordination of the objec- 
tive to the subjective, of the Word of God to the consciousness 
of the body of believers. Much less do they issue in the con- 
clusions of so-called Rationalism. It is true that there is no 
other and higher organ of revelation than the ethico-religious 
faculty ; and that this faculty, when it becomes a true Christian 
consciousness by the reception of the contents of faith and by 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, discerns and tests the Word 
of God. But the position of this faculty toward the truth of 
revelation can never be that of an independent critic and judge; 
much less that of a creator or architect toward his creation or 
construction. We have already seen,? that, according to the 
biblical and truly philosophical view, what we call conscience, 
or the ethical faculty in man, is never to be conceived of as 
exercising its functions in a merely natural way. It is a nat- 
ural faculty, in that it belongs to the constitution of man as 
a spiritual existence, made in the image of the Divine Spirit. 
It is the central element of that nature of man which Trende- 
lenburg has called a “divine lineage” within us, by virtue of 
which we know what is true to think and right to do. It is 


the error of Schenkel,? and of all others who hold essentially 


1 Dogmatik der Evangelisch-Lutherischen Kirche, ed. 1838, I. p. 293 f. 

2 Compare pp. 263 ff., 382 f., 396 ff. 

8 Christliche Dogmatik, I. pp. 135-155, 213-222; and compare R. Hofmann, 
Lehre von dem Gewissen, pp. 216 ff. 
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the rationalistic position regarding the relations of reason and 
revelation, that moral reason is put forward as though it could 
undergo a course of natural development, or else were a codex 
of ready-made ethical and religious principles which might pos- 
sibly become opposed to revelation. But the ethical and reli- 
gious faculty in man is never a primary source of knowledge 
of ethical and religious truths; it is always only an organ for 
the reception, explication, and application of such truths. Sepa- 
rated from God and not energized by his Spirit, the organ is 
unused; the ethico-religious faculty of the human spirit exer- 
cises its normal functions only upon the condition of the opera- 
tion within it of the Divine Spirit. It follows, then, that it 
can have no natural development in the sense of a development. 
from which all the personal spiritual self-communications of 
God are absent, and in which no recognition of any personal 
relations to God takes place in any form. Revelation is the 
condition of religion ; and religion is the activity of this ethico- 
religious faculty in faith, obedience, and love toward the person 
revealed within that faculty. When, then, it is affirmed that 
the specific revelations which appear before the moral and reli- 
gious consciousness as words of God must correspond with its 
constitutional laws and fundamental truths, it is only affirmed 
that God cannot contradict himself by two modes of revelation 
which are given within one and the same organ, the constitu- 
tion of which is due to his own creative act. 

What is true of conscience and revelation, in the more 


general meaning of the words, is also true of the moral and 
- religious consciousness of redeemed humanity, and the. specific 


revelation of redemption through Christ, which this conscious- 
ness receives and attests as a true Word of God. The corre- 


» spondence between the redeemed conscience and the revelation 


of the New Testament is not only made possible, but also 
guaranteed, by the fact that revelation offers for acceptance to 
this conscience nothing which cannot be regarded as either 
satisfying its need, or as consonant with the very truth which 
it affirms. In saying this, however, we must avoid even the 
mistake of Pfleiderer (I. pp. 356-392), who, in his just opposi- 
tion to the extreme supernaturalism of the ecclesiastical dogma, 
does not distinguish clearly enough the specific and definite 
historical nature of that revelation upon which the moral con- 
sciousness of redeemed humanity is grounded, and by which 
its own deliverances of truth are both stimulated and lim- 
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ited. The Christian consciousness, indeed, cannot be spoken 
of as though any of the truths which it possesses were the 
results of a natural development of the human reason. The 
most fundamental truths and feelings of this consciousness 
have a constant reference to the same supernatural verities 
which revelation in the objective word presents. To suppose 
that this consciousness can take the position of independent 
critic and judge toward the Word of God, is, then, in the 
last analysis, to suppose that Christ in history can be essen- 
tially other than Christ in the human soul. The individual 
can be brought into relations of hostility to the objective Word 
of God in redemption only upon the supposition that his con- 
sciousness is not that of a redeemed individual, or that either 
its deliverances or those of the Divine Word in Scripture 
have been misunderstood. The Church can take a relation 
of hostility to, or independence of, the essential truths of 
its own Scriptures, only upon the absurd supposition that it 
can cease to have its own organic life as the body of Christ 
nourished by the Word of God, and yet continue to exist as a 
Church of Christ. The ethico-religious consciousness of the 
body of believers was at the first founded upon certain great 
historical verities, upon certain facts and truths of the divine 
self-revelation in redemption. For the Church to admit the 
falsity of these alleged facts and truths, would be to destroy 
the ground of its own life. It cannot remain a Christian 
Church under the persuasion that its life and development 
originated in falsehood. In rejecting the objective Word of 


God, the consciousness of the Church would surrender its own | 


life: in doubting or limiting this Word, it would destroy the 
organic nature of its own development. We see, then, that 
as the very existence and growth of the so-called natural con- 
science implies a divine revelation, and a consonance of all the 
truths revealed within this conscience, so, and a fortiori, does 
the very existence and growth of a Christian consciousness 
imply the consonance of its experience as a subjective word 
with that objective word to which its own activities have un- 
ceasing reference. The position in which the Christian con- 
sciousness is supposed to set itself up as an independent critic 
or judge of the Word of God, or is conceived of as engaged in 
the effort to subordinate to its own ideas the testimony of that 
Word, involves a number of absurd self-contradictions. Such 
a position can seem to be reached only when the assumed 
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Christian consciousness is not a really Christian consciousness, 
or the alleged word of God is not a true word of God. 

Moreover, even the most purely theoretic construction of 
the relations which must normally exist between the objective 
and the subjective elements of revelation cannot avoid giving 
a certain preference to the former. Under any conceivable 
circumstances, the fixed and historic manifestation of the Word 
of God must, in some regards, subordinate to itself the devel- 
opment of the ethico-religious faculty. This truth might be 
amply illustrated from a study of the history of the develop- 
ment of man’s moral and religious faculty outside the specific 
revelation of Christianity. This faculty is indeed supreme in 
man. Than it, nothing else can be so near to him; nothing 
else can command him to abjure its authority. No word of 
God can come to him otherwise than through this faculty. 
When it speaks, God must be thought to speak, or else no 
voice of God can reach the soul. If this voice be hushed, the 
whole interior manhood is silent and without an echo of the 
divine voice. If the light that is in the man be darkness, 
how great, how complete, is that darkness! But, for this very 
reason, the highest and most normal use of conscience is to 
receive and discern and appropriate the divine revelations of 
ethico-religious truth. No development of this faculty is, how- 
ever, possible, unless the various words to the soul take such 
fixed and definite form, in somewhat organic relations one with 
another, as to give a course and a law to the ethical and reli- 
gious activities of the soul. Conscience itself must be edu- 
cated and developed under a course of divine self-revelation, 
in order that it may discharge its own functions aright. To 
the natural conscience there is possible no course of develop- 
ment, and no lofty attainment in the discharge of its own 
functions, without many recorded and objective divine truths 
and rules. Such truths and rules are found in all concrete 
enactments, laws, customs, maxims, written directions, and 
disquisitions of mankind. Were these taken away, the con- 
science would be left naked and blind in a worse than its 
original infancy and impotency. It is dependent upon these 
objective words for the accuracy and speed and range of its 
own present activities. What is true of conscience is true of 
reason, if by the latter word we lay our emphasis upon the 
intellectual rather than the purely ethical side of man’s ethico- 
religious faculty. | 
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Rationalism needs, then, perpetually to be reminded of its 
own irrationality. When it sets reason up as an independent 
eritic and judge of all revelation, it divides reason against itself. 
The very reason which rationalism would thus exalt has been 
informed and developed by a process of divine self-revelation. 
In its own development it must always, from the very nature 
of the case, feel its dependence upon the objective and definite 
forms of truth which it has had made known to it in the past 
course of its own development. It goes safely when it goes 
humbly, leaning on the divine hand which has helped it hith- 
erto. And when it walks arrogantly, or runs heedlessly, it uses 
the strength derived from the very God whom it forgets and 
abjures. Only when one man’s reason can assume to do, at 
every moment of his rational existence, the entire work which 
God has done in the whole race during its past history, can 
that man be safe in casting off the recorded and organic reason 
of the past. 

The development of the Christian consciousness, and the 
separate activities which constitute elements in that develop- 
ment, depend, after the analogy indicated above, upon the 
objective Word of God. And at this point the consideration 
of the redemption of the ethico-religious faculty of man be- 
comes all-important. For moral reason has need, not only of 
development, but also of redemption. As it cannot have a 
purely natural development, — cannot, that is to say, develop 
itself, —so it cannot redeem itself. For both its development 
and its redemption, the divine self-communications are neces- 
sary. As a spirit, man grows in what we call a natural way, 
and is the subject of the new birth and of Christian spiritual 
life, only when he is receptive of the Divine Spirit. But this 
development and redemption of the moral reason, when used 
as Christian consciousness, is directly and necessarily depend- 
ent upon certain great facts and truths that constitute the 
objective Word of God. In order to utter this Word, the 
Christian consciousness must first receive it: its own very 
existence is dependent upon the reception of the objective 
Word. Its power to discern and test the various claimants to 
the title of a word of God is dependent upon its own faith 
in the Word of God xar’ éfoyyv. Revelation, regarded as a fixed 
objective reality, has, then, a certain intrinsic pre-eminence 
over the subjective word of the Christian consciousness. By 
the former, great divine transactions in history, and great truths 
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brought into the consciousness of the race through selected 
and inspired media, are presented to the moral reason: upon 
the basis of these transactions and truths, all the subsequent 
development of this reason must take place; by the reception 
and interior realizing of them, this reason is redeemed. 

In the strong, clear light of the foregoing considerations must 
we regard the special folly of Rationalism when it undertakes 
to dictate to the Christian consciousness as to the contents of 
Christian faith. This is simply the ethico-religious faculty — 
erude, uninformed, unillumined, and unredeemed — undertak- 
ing with immodest arrogance to read lessons upon necessary 
truths of reason to the same faculty when informed, inspired, 
and filled with all the intuitions and convictions which result 
from the reception of the Word of God. But reason, until 
itself furnished by the Divine Word and taught by the Divine 
Spirit, has neither the content nor the method necessary for 
judging in such matters. Only reason when it becomes Chris- 
tian consciousness has the true content and method in such 
matters. Between the truth of the Christian faith (veritas 
jfidet christianae) and the truth of reason (veritas rationis) there 
can be no contradiction; for God, the Spirit of revelation, is 
the author of both. “It is certain,” said Luther, “that the 
reason is of all possessions the pre-eminent, and of all things 
in this life the best.” It is “a sun, and like a god that is placed 
over the regency of the affairs of this life. And this lordship 
God did not take from the reason after the fall of Adam, but 
rather confirmed it.” In reference to God, “it possesses cogni- 
tio legalis, so that it knows the command of God, and what 
is right or wrong.’ But elsewhere he declares: “In divine 
things, however, — that is, in those which concern God, — that 
man may do what is pleasing to God and thereby become 
blessed, there is nature stock-stiff and quite blind.” ‘The 
more prudent is the reason, the less does it direct itself unto 
the works of God.’ “Reason acts and serves the things of 
faith, not before but after faith. Reason, after it is enlight- 
ened by the Holy Spirit, serves faith; but without faith it blas- 
phemes God.” ! 

Furthermore, it must not be forgotten that even the ethico- 
religious faculty of the Christian believer cannot utter or dis- 


1 See Luthardt, Kompendium der Dogmatik, p. 75, with its reference to Kostlin, 
Luther’s Theologie, 1863, II. pp. 287 ff.; and Schenkel, Das Wesen des Protestan- 
tismus, I. pp. 100 ff. 
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cern the Word of God by an activity independent of its own 
past and present connections with a complex religious commu- 
nity. The spirit of the Church is not isolated and particular- 
istic: it is the spirit of a common faith and a common life. ‘The 
knowledge and faith of each individual stands in certain organic 
relations to that of the body to which he belongs. It is this 
spirit common to the entire body, which stands over against 
the Word of God as scripturally fixed, to discern it, receive it, 
and make it thoroughly a matter of the spiritual life of the 
body. The persuasion that this Word of God differs specifie- 
ally from every other in respect to its relations to the Christian 
consciousness does not spring simply from the experience of 
the individual in its use: it is rather based upon a great fact 
of history, —viz., that the doctrine and life of the Christian 
Church are blessed by the Holy Spirit in proportion to their 
fidelity to this Word, and that all the development of this doc- 
trine and life has its roots in this Word. Only in the unity 
of faith and life can the consciousness of the individual utter 
and discern the true Divine Word. But that which gives a 
unity of form to the common faith and life is the objective 
Word of God, as it has been uttered and recorded by certain 
chosen organs of revelation in the past times of the Church. 
The individual can never rightly become judge over the Word 
of God. So far as the individual attempts such judgment, he 
severs himself from the very connection which gives him the 
power of right judgment. So far as any sect or schismatic 
portion of the Church attempts such judgment, it also sepa- 
rates itself from the Church Catholic which is always founded 
upon the Word of God. But the individual must be judge of 
the Word of God. The individual, however, is a safe and 
accurate judge in proportion to the intelligence and compre- 
hensiveness of his connections with the common faith and life 
of the Church Catholic. He is judge of the Word of God as 
a member of the one Church of God. In proportion also as any 
section or era of the Church enters into the unity and com- 
munion of the Church Catholic, does it become fitted, by an 
enriched and illumined Christian consciousness, to be a judge 
or discerner of the Divine Word. But the bond of this union 
and communion is not simply one ever-flowing stream of spir- 
itual life, one impulse and direction of ideas and feelings and 
purposes in the souls of believers. The bond is also a bond 
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of form and substance: it is historical, objective, and, within 
certain limits, unchangeably fixed. It is a bond composed of 
certain great transactions in history which will never again be 
repeated among men; it is a bond composed of certain great 
truths divinely sent into the world, as new revelations of God 
the Redeemer, and left on record in permanent form. Within 
the channels of these objective and fixed outlines of fact and 
truth, the unity of the spiritual life of the Church moves for- 
ever on. The reality of the existence of these channels is 
necessary to the unity of the Church, and to the communion 
of all believers in a common faith and life. This objective 
form is constituted by the Word of God in Sacred Scripture. 
The relation, then, of this Word of God objective to the Chris- 
tian consciousness, is somewhat like that of a norm, or type, 
which remains forever unchangeable and fixed, within which 
the free present forces of life have their ceaseless play. 

With the foregoing remarks we reach the second of the 
considerations which were to show us what are those theoretic 
relations that must exist between the Word of God and the 
Christian consciousness. What has been said hitherto may 
seem liable to distrust from the raising of questions like the 
following: If the word objective and the word subjective are 
co-ordinated in any regard, must not the entire system of 
Christian truth be left in perpetual revolution about two 
centres, both of which are constantly moving? It may seem 
as though it had been held that the Word of God is, in some 
sort, constructed and authenticated anew by the consciousness 
of every age of the Church. When we inquire, Where is the 
Word of God? we discover that it is those facts and truths 
of the divine self-revelation in redemption which the Bible 
records. But we also discover that the consciousness of the 
body of believers discerns and interprets the Word of God: 
nay, more, that this Word is only a dead letter, — is no sacred, 
effective, and authoritative moral force,— unless it have first 
received its life and force from the believing spirits of God’s 
children. But the Christian consciousness is never stationary : 
it continuously undergoes a process of unfolding. The word 
which it utters is, then, a constantly expanding, and in its 
details it is a changing, word. What, however, belongs to the 
objective form of revelation which the moral consciousness 
must recognize as fixed beyond its own power to improve or 
change? What exists for the Church before which its ethico- 
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religious faculty must bow itself in recognition of the un- 
changeable and infallible Word of God? 

The more complete answer to the above inquiries belongs 
to our subsequent consideration of the Bible as related to the 
rule of faith. But a partial answer is here in place. In brief, 
it may be said that the fixed and infallible form of an objective 
revelation to which the ethico-religious consciousness of the 
Church subordinates itself, and upon which it relies implicitly 
for the contents and norm of its faith, is the Word of God 
in Jesus Christ. The objective word of Christ furnishes the 
form within which, and the law according to which, the sub- 
jective development of the Christian consciousness must take 
place. It is because the Bible brings to the Church this word 
of Christ, that it commands the reason and the conscience of 
all believers. It is only so far as it brings this word, that the 
Bible, considered as a collection of ancient sacred writings, has 
infallible authority to direct and limit the development of 
Christian faith and life. On the supposition that the Bible 
does not present the true picture of the person and pete of 
Christ, it loses all its peculiar authority. 

It follows, then, that the Old Testament alone could never 
furnish a Word of God which should infallibly obligate the 
reason and conscience of the Christian Church. Its revelation 
is all progressive; it is fixed only as it fixedly looks forward 
toward the centre and sum of the divine self-communications 
in the person of the Redeemer, Jesus Christ. Its law and its 
prophecy, its civil enactments and its ethico-religious ideas, are 
all relative: they are all words of God, which the consciousness 
of the developing Christian community can regard as absolute 
only in so far as their ideal elements are authenticated and 
embodied in Christ. 

If the process of divine self-revelation, as an objective pro- 
cess, had gone on forever without reaching any culmination 
in an infallible and perfect form, then there could have been 
no objective Word of God to which the subjective development 
of the Church must conform. But the Word of God came in 
Christ. This personality, as respects what it implicitly was in 
itself, what it explicitly declared itself to be, and what it was 
revealed as being by the words and writings of the apostles, is 
the true infallible Word of God. It is, then, the objective word 
of Christ in the Bible, which makes the Bible a ground and 
norm and law unto the believing community. In him, as pre- 
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sented there objectively, the authority to fix the faiths of the 
religious community is found. The New Testament is, then, 
superior to the Old Testament in its relations to the faith of 
the Church; in the same relations, some parts of the Old Tes- 
tament are superior to other parts of the Old, some of the New 
to other parts of the New. There are various degrees and 
stages of progress in the revelation up to Christ, but there 
is no progress possible beyond Christ. All development of the 
Christian consciousness consists in the fuller explication and 
better understanding of the Word of God in Christ. This con- 
sciousness is, however, both competent and obligated to distin- 
guish the stages and degrees, and to estimate and approbate all 
of them in their relations to the Word of God in Christ. The 
portions of the Bible which were written before his coming, the 
Church carries forward to Christ, and receives his word upon 
them: the portions which were written after his coming, the 
Church carries back to Christ to receive his word also upon 
them. And, inasmuch as certain faiths regarding the older 
portions are involved in the infallible word of Jesus Christ 
concerning these portions, and certain faiths regarding the 
later portions are founded upon his infallible promises, the 
Christian consciousness receives all such portions as being 
the Word of God in Jesus Christ. 

The superiority of the Bible over the consciousness of believ- 
ers, and the power of the former to subordinate the latter, con- 
sist in this: that the Bible brings us, scripturally fixed, the 
objective, final, and infallible Word of God in the Redeemer 
Jesus Christ. To suppose that the Christian consciousness 
should consciously refuse to subordinate itself to this word, 
involves a manifest absurdity. This consciousness begins and 
develops only in a complete subordination to this word. As 
well might we suppose the roots of the plant to assert their 
independence of the soil, the act of vision its independence of 
the light. 

From the foregoing considerations we pass naturally to a 
consideration of the relations in which the ethico-religious fac- 
ulty of the community of believers, as the so-called fides humana 
or fides divina, stands toward the Bible. These relations are 
apt to be drawn with too coarse and heavy outlines. We may 
claim, with a certain manifest propriety, that either one of 
these two kinds of faith is the ground or condition of the other, 
and that both are grounded in the Bible as bringing to faith 
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the very Word of God. Thus, according to Zarnack,! the au- 
thority of the Scriptures must be first of all a human authority ; 
while Beck? exalts the necessity of what he calls “ pneumatic 
criticism” to such a pitch that the fides divina gives the grounds 
and limits absolutely to the fides humana. Beck thus seems to 
withdraw the evidences of Scripture as a concrete reality from 
the sphere of objective fact and history, and to make the Bible 
dependent for its truthfulness, in even the most important his- 
torical matters, upon the way it is received by the Christian 
consciousness.. There is, indeed, a necessary and fundamental 
relation which exists between the historical verity, as proved 
by critical and historical research, of the objective Word of 
God, and the witness of the Christian consciousness to the ideal 
truths embodied in this historical verity. The fides humana 
and the fides divina give grounds and limits to each other, and 
both also stand in certain relations of reciprocal dependence 
toward Sacred Scripture. 

The task of the severest and most comprehensive historical 
criticism belongs, accordingly, as a sacred obligation, to the 
ethico-religious faculty of the Church. The fides humana of 
the great majority of her members must doubtless, in all places 
and eras, rely upon tradition and upon the teaching of her 
trusted scholars. This majority will feel themselves obliged to 
believe concerning the Bible —that is to say, as to the author- | 
ship and accuracy of its writings, the proof of their historical 
trustworthiness, the state of the text, and the limits and nature 
of the Canon — precisely what they are told by the Christian 
scholars whom they trust. Upon this “human faith,” as an 
historical foundation, their “divine faith” will have to repose. 
But the foundation cannot permanently remain unless it be 
constantly examined anew, and shown to be a solid and secure 
foundation. The fides divina of the Church at large cannot 
permanently repose upon foundations historically unsound. 
The act of faith and the life of faith are conditioned upon the 
validity of the objective Word of God in Jesus Christ. Hence 
the imperative and undiminished necessity that the Church 
shall meet all the attacks of a destructive criticism with an 
equally acute and comprehensive constructive criticism. Such 
constructive criticism belongs to the ethico-religious faculty of 


1 Ueber die gottliche Autoritat der neutestamentlichen Schriften, Stud. wu. 
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the Church Catholic, and is exercised by the Church in the 
person of her trained and competent scholars. 

But the critical exercise of the Christian consciousness can 
never empty itself of the contents of the so-called fides divina. 
To ask the Church, for example, to examine the historical fact 
of the resurrection of Jesus, or of the incarnation, as a mere 
fact of criticism, would be to ask that she should empty her 
own consciousness of certain essential contents of its faith. It 
is true, that, to a certain extent, the “faith divine” of the 
Church furnishes the grounds and limits for all our confidence 
in the historical validity of the biblical revelation. Moreover, 
—as will appear more fully in other connections, —this “ faith 
divine” carries with itself the privilege and the power of an 
interior development. More and more does it discover what 
is the full meaning of those historical facts and objective words 
of God which criticism confirms as valid. Receiving the Word 
of God in Jesus Christ as an assured object of faith which has 
been verified in an objective way, it illumines, unfolds, and 
applies that Word. It contents are not mere facts of past his- 
tory, and words spoken in past time, but rather such facts and 
words as they are made alive and developed into the fulness 
of their intrinsic truth and beauty by the indwelling Spirit of 
truth and life. 

In the manner just described, then, we must conceive of the 
relations which exist between the Word of God in Scripture 
and the developing consciousness of the believing community. 
To a certain extent, the dependence of the two is mutual; but 
the ground for the subordination of the latter to the former 
is found in the truth, that Scripture presents to the Christian 
consciousness the fixed and infallible form of the Divine Word 
of redemption in the personality and teachings of Jesus Christ. 
Inasmuch, then, as this Word in Scripture is brought to us in 
a purely historical way, the Christian consciousness is founded 
upon the Bible by the way of its so-called human faith in the 
biblical facts and truths. This same consciousness is also 
founded upon the Bible by the way of its divine faith in the 
objective word of Christ which it finds contained there. But, 
inasmuch as this consciousness bears within itself the witness 
of the Holy Spirit to the ideal certainty of those same facts 
and truths, it has power to confirm their meaning and to de- 
velop them beyond the stage in which they remain as a mere 
letter of Scripture. 
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All that has thus far been said applies fully only to the 
Word of God, as it may be distinguished within and from the 
concrete reality of canonical Scripture, and to the Christian 
Church as an ideal religious community capable of realizing 
the predicates which were given to it by Christ. The ideal 
construction of the relations between the Church and the Word 
must therefore be modified by the facts of history. The Bible, 
regarded as a collection of sacred writings which contain the 
Divine Word of redemption but are not throughout identical 
with it, cannot stand in these simple ideal relations to the 
Christian Church. Other considerations, which grow out of its 
historical limitations, —its elements of human imperfection and 
weakness, its nature as a growth in which only the highest and 
final things are absolute and all others are relative to them, — 
must characterize the relations of the Bible to the Church. In 
other words, we cannot speak of the Christian community of 
believers as though its collection of sacred writings were 
throughout identical with the infallible and objective Word of 
God in Jesus Christ. On the other hand, that which historical 
criticism teaches us to be true of the Bible, critical examination 
of the history of the Church teaches us to be true of the com- 
munity of believers. The Church in history must be distin- 
guished, for our purpose, from the ideal Church,—from the 
pure and spotless bride of Christ. The Christian Church in 
history has never yet been wholly conformed to its own idea, as 
this idea was left us in the teachings of Christ and the apostles. 
Through all its historical existence it has striven forward, 
under the impulse and guidance of the Spirit and yet under 
the limitations and imperfections of human history, toward the 
realization of its own idea. As the ideal Church, it is an organ 
of truth which is absolute, clear, and unmixed with error, and 
which flows in an uninterrupted stream from its source in the 
Spirit of Christ. But in its past history it has never yet shown 
itself as an unfailing organ of all the truth. It has shown, 
however, an abiding and a growing power to overcome érror 
with truth, and to unfold in its spiritual and secret connections 
that indestructible norm of truth which is given by the Word 
of God in Sacred Scripture. | 

We are required, then, to discriminate the ideal spirit and 
tendency of the Church as it is exhibited amidst the actual and 
particular developments of its doctrine and life. In doing this 
it is not necessary, however, to reverse any of the essential 
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principles already laid down. It is necessary only to notice 
how the more strictly ideal relations have been actually recog- 
nized and experienced under the modifications of history. For 
the Church and the Bible have continually, as a matter of fact, 
stood in essentially the same relations to each other. The true 
relations have, indeed, been locally and temporarily distorted. 
At times an undue emphasis has been laid upon the Church, as 
though it were existing in a quasi-independence of its sacred 
writings; at other times, upon the Bible, as though it were a 
book sent direct from heaven without involving any of the 
activities of a community of believing souls. It would be easy 
to show, that, in the matter of this emphasis, extremes meet. 
Extreme rationalism in the dogma comes to the same issue as 
extreme rationalism opposed to the dogma. Opposition to the 
Roman-Catholic doctrine of tradition may lead logically to the 
- position held by Chemnitz and others, in which the doctrine of 
a new and more unbearable tradition is set up; viz., the tradi- 
tion of confessional dogmatics and of so-called orthodox inter- 
pretation. Indeed, the post-Reformation dogma of the infalli- 
bility of the Bible must, in the last resort, establish itself upon 
an infallible churchly tradition of the canon, text, and herme- 
neutics of the Bible. But, in spite of these local and temporary 
obscurations of the truth, the student of Church history may 
hope to discover what are the permanent and essential elements 
in the bonds that unite the Bible and the Christian Church. 
This history teaches us that the ideal relations, already set 
forth as existing between the perfect Church and the Word 
of God, apply to the Church in history, with its collection of 
canonical writings, in the following particulars. | 
The Bible is dependent upon the Church for its existence: 
all its separate writings are the products of the activities of 
members of the believing community. This statement is simple 
matter of historical fact, which is to be determined by the 
proper historical and critical research. But the historical fact 
is connected with this spiritual truth; viz., that the books of 
the Bible are the product of the spirit of the Church. The 
common spiritual life which penetrates and animates the entire 
body of believers has produced the books of the Bible, —by a 
higher than its ordinary energy in some of the selected mem- 
bers of that body. In the case of the Old Testament, however, 
we can say that the separate books are the product of the same 
spirit as that which moves within the Christian Church, only 
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in an imperfect, anticipatory, and typical way. The relation of 
the Christian Church to the Old Testament is therefore defined 
and limited by the relation of the religion of the Old Testament 
to Christ. 

The Bible is dependent upon the Church for the fixing of its 
limits as a collection of canonical writings. Nor is the depend- 
ence a matter which can be adjusted once for all time; for no 
subsequent age of the Christian Church can rely unquestion- 
ingly and absolutely upon any preceding age —not even the 
earliest —for fixing these limits. The study of the origin of 
the Canon is an historical study, and in conducting it we must 
by all means cling by the facts. The facts lead us to recognize 
a divine guidance, which we may call inspiration, presiding 
over the discernment of the Church. But this discernment is 
not absolute and infallible. The early Christian Church received 
its Canon of Old-Testament Scripture from the Jews. The 
latter were not at that time in complete agreement as to its 
exact limits; and, had they been so, it would still have re- 
mained necessary for the Christian Church, in the subsequent 
ages of its development, to test anew and reconstruct the Old- 
Testament Canon. Even in the case of the New Testament we 
do not receive the limits of its canonical writings with unques- 
tioning reliance upon the early Church. To do this would be to 
substitute a dead tradition for the living function of the inspired 
reason of the Church. There need be no doubt, however, that 
the early Christian Church exercised this same function with 
advantages of information, in some respects, superior to our 
own. And we have already declared our conviction, that a 
return to the distinctions of position and authority amongst the 
separate books, to which so large a portion of the early Church 
held, would be justifiable in the present time. But we of the 
present day are obligated to make all the necessary distinctions 
for ourselves in the exercise of the same living function of the 
Christian reason, and according to our improved advantages. 
For, as Von Hofmann! has truly declared, it would be a sin 
against both Church and Sacred Scripture to make the ignorance 
and errors of the early churches binding upon the faith of sub- 
sequent ages for fixing the limits of the Canon. This work of 
fixing the limits of the Bible is not a work, however, for the 
self-confident and isolated use of so-called private judgment: 


1 Heilige Schrift, I. p. 15: compare the position of Philippi, Kirchliche Glaubens- 
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it is rather a work for the companionship of the ripest Christian 
scholarship and spiritual tact, exercised in subordination to the 
facts of history, and to the abiding testimony of the common 
Christian consciousness. 

But the Christian Church is secondarily and mediately, 
through the course of its historical development, dependent 
upon the Bible. The earliest Christian Church was so far 
from being dependent upon the Bible, that it had not only an 
existence, but also an extensive and rapid growth, in complete 
independence of all that part of the Bible which is most essen- 
tial to us.. The earliest Church, however, like every portion 
of the community of believing souls, was dependent upon the 
Word of God. But the objective form of this Word of God 
upon which it was dependent was the oral preaching of the 
apostles and their companions. Nor was it even indispensable 
that this Word should reach the community through men only 
one remove from the apostles. But the earliest state of the 
relations between the Word and the Church did not continue: 
indeed, from the very nature of the case, it could not indefi- 
nitely continue. From the very nature of the case, the Word 
must become scripturally fixed, in order that the Church might 
thus receive and transmit the facts and truths of Christianity 
in their purity, freshness, and power,— while as yet they were 
uncorrupted by bishops, synods, and later authorities, and 
unmixed with the weak attempts at a worldly wisdom which 
characterize the writings of the early Church Fathers.! 

The relation of the earliest Church to the Bible is, indeed, 
not different in principle from that of the Church of subsequent 
times. But in the natural order of history the Church becomes 
dependent upon Christ and the apostles through the Bible. 
The relation of the most ancient Church to the oral proclama- 
tion of the gospel by the apostles resembles the relation of the 
Church of all the subsequent ages to the genuinely apostolic 
writings of the New Testament. These writings are as though 
the apostles, either by their own pens or by the pens of apos- 
tolic men, were proclaiming the gospel to us. Because the 
earliest Church, in order to exist, needed only oral tradition as 
its objective word, it does not follow that the Church of sub- 
sequent ages will not need, in order to maintain itself after the 
same apostolic type, the written norm and form of the gospel. 
Moreover, this dependence of the Church upon the Bible, 

1 Compare Nitzsch, System der Christlichen Lehre, p. 95. 
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although secondary, is one of the necessary conditions of its 
continued life and historical development as a true Church of 
Jesus Christ. So that the Church of all ages subsequent to the 
‘earliest is left dependent, as the earliest could not be, upon 
the New-Testament Scriptures. For ourselves, we may adopt 
the declaration of Frank :! * For the evangelical and Protestant 
faith-consciousness there can be no talk of Church without 
Sacred Scripture; since this consciousness, from the beginning 
on, has appealed to the Scripture as the supreme authority.” 
The history of the New Testament is the history of Jesus 
Christ and of the origins of Christianity, as that history was 
authentically received from original sources and apprehended 
in accordance with the religious consciousness of the Church 
of its own time. This history expresses the indirect witness 
of all the early Church to the historical origins of the Church, 
as well as that of the apostles and apostolic men who composed 
it. It is original, documental, and authentic in the highest 
sense possible for any history (urkundlich). Tradition is, then, 
incorporated into the New-Testament histories in its most valid 
form. This tradition is twofold. It attaches itself, in the first 
place, to the external form of Sacred Scripture as a complex 
of ancient writings, belonging to a certain time, and having a 
certain authorship. As such a witness, we measure its value 
as we do that of every other historical witness; we attach 
immense superiority to the New-Testament history because its 
witness is the earliest and only authentic. But, in the second 
place, we find the earliest Church recognizing in these Scrip- 
tures the same Spirit which it also recognized in its own self- 
consciousness. In accepting them, therefore, it testifies that 
they authentically represent the original spirit of Christianity 
in the presence of its great historical facts.2. Very early, then, 
do we find the Christian Church building itself upon this 
authentic written tradition as to its own origin, and adding 
constantly its own witness to that of the very earliest tradition. 
But the Church of subsequent ages, on the other hand, is 
completely dependent upon the Bible for the history of its own 
origin and growth. For all the witnesses — both those origin- 
ally oral and those originally written, both the earliest eye-and- 
ear witnesses and the more indirect media of these earliest 


1 Thid., IT. p. 394: compare Hase, Dogmatik, I. pp. 411 ff. 
2 Compare the remarks of Klaiber, Das testimonium Spiritus Sancti, in the 
Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1857, II. p. 42 f. 
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witnesses —have left their testimony recorded there. The 
Church is therefore utterly without authentic information as 
to how it began, and what it originally was, except such as is 
contained in the New Testament. And for the history of those 
preparatory stages which ushered in its own existence, the 
Church is dependent upon the writings of the Old Testament. 
The foregoing consideration includes another which is equally 
important. The Church is dependent upon the Bible for the 
knowledge which enables it to conform to its own norm and 
type of doctrine and life; or, in other words, for its hearing of 
the voice of Jesus Christ as spoken by himself and by his apos- 
tles. This voice did not at first go forth upon the written or 
printed page: Jesus left no writings. The apostles, for the 
most part, preached and did not write. But the voice of Christ 
and the apostles ceased; and the voice of oral tradition as to 
what they taught became a voice of men departed sounding 
forth from the written page. The Church of the following 
ages had, therefore, no way of establishing an intelligent and 
self-conscious relation with what Christ and his apostles had 
taught, except through the Bible. Except by means of it, the 
Church could not keep the command to stand fast and hold the 
traditions, whether oral or written (compare 2 Thess. ii. 15); 
for in the oral traditions there was nO longer that upon which 
men could firmly lay hold. The only means and assurance of 
an essential conformity to the original pattern and true norm 
of Christianity, as the pattern and norm were given to the 
earliest Christian community by Christ and his apostles, are the 
writings of the New Testament.} 
But the statement just made is equivalent to affirming that 
the Church is dependent upon the Bible for its norm of faith 
and pattern of life; for this norm and pattern can be given 
nowhere else than in the objective word of Christ and his apos- 
tles. The original pattern is the one essential pattern: the 
earliest norm is the only true norm. All the essential relations 
of the Church to the Bible, as to its rule of faith and means of 
grace, follow from this principle. These most important rela- 
tions of Bible and Church are involved in the great fact that 
Scripture bears the stream of religious truth and influence 
which flows forth from Christ, through the apostles and the 
earliest Church, into all the Church of the subsequent ages to 
the end of time. Christ and the apostles thus become perma- 
1 Compare Dorner, II. p. 791. 
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nent sources of truth and influence for the Church; the former 
being an absolute source, but the latter both relative and abso- 
lute (if we may so speak), —relative as being measured in rela- 
tion to the absolute standard in Christ, absolute so far as they 
stood in the peculiar relation to him for which they were chosen 
and inspired. With this understanding of his words, we may 
say with Frank:! “The original community of believers bore 
in itself potentially the collective church of all times and places, 
which grew out of it.” 

In construing those relations of dependence in which the 
Church now stands to the Bible, it should always be borne in 
mind, however, that the Bible is never an end in itself. The 
Bible is always only a means, a norm of faith, an instrument 
of grace. The Church is, then, dependent upon it only second- 
arily, instrumentally, and in the order of historical develop- 
ment. The continuous founding and building-up of the Church 
to the glory of God and to the saving of men is the supreme 
end of the Bible. The goal of grace is in the perfected life of 
the Church; the means of grace is the Word of God in the 
Bible.” 

In the same sense we may say that the Church is dependent 
upon the Bible for the purity of its doctrine and life, and for 
its power of reform when it has departed from the original type 
of purity. This statement follows necessarily from the depend- 
ence of the Church upon the Bible for knowledge as to its 
own historical origin, and as to the nature of the objective word 
of Christ. The same truth is, moreover, confirmed by all the 
experiences of the history of the Church. Since those earliest 
centuries during which the relation was being established by 
the fixing of the apostolic teaching in written form, the doc- 
trine and life of the Church have corresponded, in respect to 
purity, with its intelligent and self-conscious use of the Bible. 
The ebb and flow, the illumining or darkening, of the life of 
the body of believers, has corresponded to their fidelity to, or 
estrangement from, the Bible? By the Bible the Church is 
steadied, as it were, and given a fixed and definite form of 
development. By the Bible the Church is protected against 


1 Thid., IT. p. 409; and compare the view of Schleiermacher (Christliche Glaube, 
Berlin, 1822, II. pp. 477 ff.), that the New-Testament Scripture is the first number 
in the course of all the manifestations of Christian faith, and also the norm for 
all that followed. ‘ 

2 Compare Dorner, Ibid., II. pp. 779 ff. 8 Compare Klaiber, Ibid., p. 1. 
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arbitrary self-will in doctrine and discipline through the influ- 
ence of synods and powerful individuals. By the Bible that 
mutability which would otherwise wholly exclude all steadfast 
development in the Church is chastened and controlled. For 
this book is the visible and concrete source of the great things 
of the common life; a book for the Church universal, as against 
all sects and heresies. The Church is also dependent upon the 
Bible for the power of those great epochs of reform and re- 
newal which have recurred in the history of its life. This 
power of reform is indeed a spiritual power developed by 
inspiration within the consciousness of the body of believers; 
but the reform and renewal also require an objective norm of 
faith and standard of life, because reform and renewal in the 
Christian Church must always consist in return to the original 
norm and standard as given in the teachings and life of Christ 
and his apostles. As says Hermann Schultz:1 “We do not 
imagine, as the Romish Church does, that we have in our eccle- 
siastical organization and tradition guaranties for the pure and 
safe propagation of Christianity ; for that Church has too fright- 
fully shown how little satisfactory are such guaranties for pure 
doctrine and morals.” We may go, then, much beyond the 
declaration of Dorner (II. p. 792), who affirms that “the Ref:- 
ormation would have been an impossibility without the Sacred 
Scripture,” for, without Sacred Scripture the Church would 
have been at the time of the Reformation corrupted from its 
original norm of faith and practice beyond all possibility of 
reform. 

But, on the other hand, the Bible is dependent upon the 
Church for the efficient exercise of its functions as a living 
force in the soul of the individual, and in the community. 
It is the moral reason of the Christian community, which recog- 
nizes and accepts the right uses to be made of the Bible. The 
rule of faith and life must be derived from the canonical 
writings by an activity of the ethico-religious consciousness. 
The testing power for doctrine is a gift of the Spirit within 
the souls of believers (compare 1 Cor. xiv. 29), and belongs 
to the Christian community (compare 1 Thess. v. 21; 1 John 
iv. 1). To distinguish and judge truth (xpiovs and doxpacia), 
whether presented in written or oral form, belongs to the 
spiritual charisms of the Church. Yet the means for this judg- 
ment are provided, in part, within the Bible itself; since the 


1 Die Stellung des christlichen Glaubens zur heiligen Schrift, p. 4. 
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objective Word of God contained there, as self-organizing from 
its full centre in Christ, offers itself for recognition by the 
Christian consciousness. 

The Bible is dependent upon the Church for its propagation, 
and for the promulgation of its Word of God by the living 
voice of the preacher, and by the pens of the ready writers of 
the Church. It is still by oral proclamation that the gospel 
must be spread over the earth. The New Testament was 
originally written for the information and building-up of be- 
lievers, but the-oral apostolic proclamation converted the na- 
tions. And the sacred writings will always remain in their 
chief uses adapted for those who already believe; while the 
proclamation of the gospel must be the work of the living 
preacher, who speaks out of his own consciousness, as informed 
and directed by the written apostolic word. As a mere book, 
the Bible can exercise but limited and imperfect functions. It 
cannot send itself abroad; it cannot utter itself in uninviting 
and forbidden places. It cannot permanently take the place 
of the voice which sounds from the depths of a present expe- 
rience. Or, rather, it can itself become such a voice only 
through the function of living and believing souls. 

The Bible is dependent upon the Church for its interpreta- 
tion. The function of interpretation by the Church is in part 
purely critical, and in part more particularly ethical and spir- 
itual. According to Dorner (II. p. 798), the perspicuity of 
Scripture includes this: that the Scripture does not need the 
help of the interpretation of the Church in order to be under- 
stood, so far as things necessary to salvation are concerned. 
In this fact we may find further provision made through’ the 
Bible for protecting the Church against the assumptions of 
ecclesiastical exclusiveness, and against despising the faith 
which the unlearned Christian founds upon the Bible. But 
this would seem to be equivalent simply to saying, that, with- 
out the office of scientific hermeneutics, any soul may appre- 
hend the Word of God in redemption which the Bible contains, 
so far at least as to exercise a saving faith in the person it pre- 
sents, and to secure a general conformity in the spirit of one’s 
conduct to the normal type of Christian living. This truth 
of the perspicuity of Scripture, however, does not prevent us 
from considering interpretation as the function of the Christian 
Church. We must beware, on the other hand, of all theories 
which attribute infallibility to ecclesiastical and traditional in- 
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terpretations, or which lay undue emphasis upon the value of 
the declarations upon questions of hermeneutics that have been 
made by synods and councils, and in the symbols and com- 
mentaries of learned authorities. 

The faculty of interpretation, as possessed by the Church, 
is a growing faculty; its growth is primarily in the increase 
of critical scholarship, and in the multiplication of the means 
of such scholarship. It is not confined within the limits of 
formulae, but is free and historic. It requires the open dis- 
cussion of mooted questions, the fearless comparison of views. 
But it is nevertheless a faculty of the Church as distinguished 
from the world of unbelievers, although it must itself be ready 
to be informed and chastened by all the discoveries of all man- 
ner of scholarship. For the primary requisite of a growing 
critical scholarship is not necessarily the sole requisite, and 
the interpretation of the Bible can never become a mere matter 
of criticism. The ethical and religious factors of the conscious- 
ness which looks into the Bible are indispensable to seeing 
what is really in the Bible. This is necessarily so; because 
‘the Bible was conceived and executed, in large measure at 
least, in the same spirit in which only the believing commu- 
nity now approaches it. The nature of interpretation, as the 
function of a trained Christian consciousness, must be further 
defined in other connections. The testimony of the history 
of both the Bible and the Church is this: that no error has 
ever rooted itself in the interpretation of Scripture when that 
interpretation was made according to the laws of exegetical 
and historical criticism, and in right relations to the contents 
of the Christian consciousness. 

Finally, the Bible is dependent upon the Church for the 
development of its doctrine into the systematic exposition of 
the rule of faith and life. The Bible furnishes the norm 
to which all this development must conform itself, because it 
contains the objective word of divine self-revelation in redemp- 
tion,— the objective word of Christ. But the very idea of 
development is inseparable from the idea of the Church as a 
progressive realization of the spiritual presence and life of 
Christ upon the earth. Only by development can the Church 
realize its own idea and commission as given to it by Christ. 
The expanding and applying of the apostolic word is confi- 
dently committed by the New-Testament writers to the Chris- 
tian community; and this with respect both to doctrine and 
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to life (compare 1 Thess. v. 19 f., and 1 Cor. xiv. 26 ff.). The 
belief in a continuous development of doctrine and life, as 
effected in the Church by the presence and work of the Holy 
Spirit, has been the belief of the best minds of the Church in 
all ages. But all the specific development of the divine self- 
revelation of redemption, whether as respects doctrine or life, 
is, after the time of Christ, only the fuller and yet fuller reali- 
zation of what was revealed potentially — once for all time — 
in him; and every thing pre-Christian or non-Christian can 
be accepted as true, or rejected as false, only as it stands in 
its proper relations to the perfect revelation of Christ. For 
this revelation was originally made, and is brought to us in 
the Bible, as involving far more than that which appears at 
first: it involves, indeed, as much as will be evolved by the 
progressive activities of the Christian consciousness to the end 
of time. The Bible, then, furnishes the true and indestructi- 
ble norm; the Church develops the contents of this norm by 
the processes of a consciousness which has within itself the 
living Spirit of Christ. 

There is much, then, in the views of writers like Mohler and: 
Newman, concerning the development of Christian doctrine, 
which flows naturally, and even necessarily, forth from the 
essential nature of the relations that exist between the Bible 
and the Church. 

In the light of the foregoing considerations, an intelligent 
opinion may be framed regarding the disputed question of 
Scripture and tradition. These considerations do not permit 
us to take either the extreme positions of Roman Catholicism, 
or those of many (perhaps the majority) Protestant writers 
since the post-Reformation era. Even-less do they permit us 
to fall into the errors of Syncretism, whether in the form in 
which it was proposed by Calixtus,? or in the forms in which it 
has since been proposed by other writers. No satisfactory rea- 
sons can be assigned, why the relations of the Church to both 
its own tradition and its Scripture should change in principle 
at the end of five centuries, or of three centuries, or, indeed, 
of any given number of years. Nor can such reasons be urged 
in favor of our. regarding the opinions of the early Church 
Catholic regarding its own relations to tradition and Scripture _ 


1 Compare E. Graf, Ueber die besonderen Offenbarungen Gottes, Stud. u. 
Krit., 1859, pp. 461 ff. 
2 Compare Georg Calixt und der Synkretismus, by W. Gasz; Breslau, 1846. 
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as infallible, or even as superior to the opinions of the present 
day. We value highly, indeed, the great privilege of connect- 
ing the present consciousness of the Church with its own ori- 
gins, in an organic way, and through the remoter links of the 
Church-life in the first five centuries. But, as has already been 
said, the earliest and most trustworthy tradition of the Church 
is incorporated into the New Testament itself, and into the 
Church’s acceptance of the New-Testament writings as furnish- 
ing the pure and true apostolic word. We rely upon the tradi- 
tion, not so much to tell us what the Word of God in Christ is, 
but rather to assure us that this Word of God is preserved for 
us in our sacred writings. 

It is not necessary, then, that we should examine at length 
the opinions of the Church Fathers as to the relations of writ- 
ten and oral tradition, of the apostolic word as fixed in Scrip- 
ture and the same word as transmitted and developed within 
the consciousness of the body of believers.!. For our own opin- 
ions must be formed, upon the basis of the appropriate ethical 
and religious ideas, from the real nature of the case, and not 
from the opinions of the Church Fathers. <A brief statement 
of certain prominent facts of the early history will serve, how- 
ever, to illustrate and enforce the positions already taken. In 
the earliest condition of the Christian Church there can be, of 
course, no discussion of the right relations of Scripture and 
tradition; because neither Scripture nor tradition has as yet 
received a recognized position and sphere. Indeed, in the 
subsequent senses of the words, neither of the two exists. The 
Church is being founded from place to place by the dircct 
promulgation of the apostolic word. But the speedy formation 
of a tradition is indispensable; for this word must be handed 
over and handed along (tradited) from place to place and 
person to person. It comes to pass, however, in the spiritual 


1 A detailed presentation and discussion of the passages from the Church 
Fathers, and of the doctrine of Scripture and tradition, may be found in the fol- 
lowing, among other, works: Kritische Untersuchung vom Gebrauch der heiligen 
Schrift unter den alten Christen in den vier ersten Jahrhunderten, by D.C. W. F. 
Walch, Leipzig, 1779; Ueber das Ansehen der heiligen Schrift, Drei theologische 
Sendschreiben, by Sack, Nitzsch, and Liicke, Bonn, 1827; Ansehen und Gebrauch 
der Neutestamentlichen Schriften in den beiden ersten Jahrhunderten, in Cred- 
ner’s Beitrage, Halle, 1832, pp. 1-91; Theologische Controversen, Daniel, Halle, 
1843; Die Einheit in der Kirche, oder das Princip des Katholicismus, dargestellt 
im Geiste der Kirchenvater der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, Mohler, 2te aufl., 
Tiibingen, 1843; Die Kirchliche Lehre von der Tradition und heiligen Schrift, 
Jacobi, Berlin, 1847; Development of Christian Doctrine, John Henry Newman. 
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economy for the diffusion and building-up of the Church, that 
apostles and apostolic men communicate this word by writing; 
and, in the communication, they expand, explain, and apply it, 
according to the grace given to them by the Spirit of Christ. 
These further communications of apostolic origin, whether by 
word of mouth or by epistle, become themselves the subjects 
of tradition. When, then, the question arises, What was the 
apostolic word? an appeal may be taken either to the apos- 
tolic writings GQmmediate and mediate) or to the oral tradition. 
But the answer by the two kinds of appeal will be the same, 
according to the measure in which the tradition is uncorrupted 
and the writings coincide in the unity of one faith. 

That the Sacred Scriptures were not regarded by the ancient 
Church as something different from “the living gospel,” or this 
living gospel as something different from the written Gospels, 
as though the two were from a different source, even Mohler does 
not neglect to assert (p. 46 f.). That the testimony of the two 
is one testimony, Ireneus, for example, everywhere assumes. 
Nor can it be supposed that this Church Father did not regard 
the Church Catholic as resting upon the Word of God in . 
Scripture; since he constantly appeals to Scripture, exhorts 
Christians to reading it, and even regards the written Gospels 
as the four pillars which the Church must have for her support. 
On the other hand, Liicke? does not represent faithfully the 
whole state of the case, when he asserts that Irenzeus looked 
upon the Church’s rule of faith simply as the already recog- 
nized form of the faith of Scripture; and that by the rule of 
faith Irenzeus understood nothing else than “the sum of doc- 
trine which lay clear and manifest in Scripture.” For this 
Church Father no more hesitates to assert the authoritative 
nature of the oral tradition of the apostolic teaching than of 
that given in written form. Irenzus manifestly believes, more-. 
over, in an inspiration of the Church which gives to it the power 
to declare authoritatively the truth in Christ. Hence the re- 
verse clause of his “* Ubi enim ecclesia ibi et Spiritus Dei,” fol- 
lows in the words, “et ubi Spiritus Dei illic ecclesia et omnis 
gratia.’ 3 This reverse clause gives us in germinal form a dec- 
eration which it is easy to develop into the declaration of 
Cyprian: “ Habere jam non potest Deum patrem, qui ecclesiam 
non habet matrem.”* Irenzus does not use the appeal to tra- 


1 Ady. Haer., ITI. 11, 8. 2 Sendschreiben, pp. 140 and 169. 
SEE ety: 4 De Unitat. Eccl., c.4f.; and compare Hase, Ibid., I. p. 356 f.- 
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dition merely as supplementary and confirmatory of Sacred 
Scripture, when he declares:+ “ Which faith of ours held and 
taught (perceptam) by the church we keep, and which, by the 
Spirit of God, like some excellent deposit in a good vessel, 
is always renewing its youth and making young the vessel 
in which it is contained;” nor when he further declares:? 
‘Where, then, the charisms of the Lord are posited, there 
ought one to learn the truth; viz., among those with whom 
is that succession of the Church which is from the apostles.” 
Elsewhere,? moreover, he asserts that ‘the tradition of the 
apostles, manifest in all the world, is at hand in every church 
for all to behold who wish to see the truth. . . . But since it 
would be an intolerable task to enumerate the successions of 
all the churches,” he wishes to confound the heretics by point- 
ing them to the tradition of “the greatest and most ancient 
and well known to all; viz., the Church founded at Rome 
by the most glorious Apostles Peter and Paul, the one which 
has the tradition from the apostles and the faith announced to 
men, which comes even to our day through the successions of 


the bishops.” Still elsewhere * Irenzeus expresses the opinion, 


that, when a dispute arises as to an “ordinary question” (de 
aliqua modica quaestione), an appeal ought to be taken to the 
most ancient churches in which the apostles dwelt and taught. 
By such language as the foregoing, Ireneus certainly does not 
mean (as Liicke, p. 157, supposes) that “in unimportant (mo- 
dica) matters,” about which Scripture says nothing, we must 
take our refuge to the tradition of the apostolic congregation. 
He means rather to say, that not only in all clear and important 
questions, but also in those where the dispute concerns things 
less clear and important, we may safely and reasonably resort 
to this tradition. Irenzeus, then, certainly regarded tradition as 
an independent channel for deriving the true conceptions of 
the doctrine and life of Christianity from their one original 
source in the apostolic word. 

The appeal made to tradition by the Church Fathers against 
the heretics is really of the nature of the modern historical 
argument. If heretics would not receive without perversion 
the testimony of Scripture, then, let them ask the Church. 
The Church would give the same testimony as the Scripture. 
And the Church could be relied upon for trustworthy testi- 
mony, for she had received and kept the true apostolic word ; 
“TIT, 94,1. 21V 26,5. SiTIE’ 8, 1 2 4 Tif. 4, 1, 
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and she was, moreover, competent to teach the truth, since she 
was possessed of the gifts of the Spirit. Nor did it matter to 
which particular congregation this appeal might be taken; 
provided only that such congregation should have been so situ- 
ated as to have received the word from the apostles, and to 
have kept it uncorrupted. Let any one who would know the 
truth of the tradition go to Rome, — for example, and as the 
most favorable of all places for testing such a matter, —and 
ask the Christian community there: What did Peter and Paul 
teach as to essential Christianity ? 

This quasi co-ordination of Scripture and tradition, as two 
independent channels (not sources) of the apostolic word, by 
Trenaeus and by other Church Fathers, cannot be denied with 
fidelity to the truth of history. Their view is to be explained 
by their circumstances; it is also, in the main, justifiable by 
these circumstances. The statement of this view is rarely or 
never intended as in any sense a disparagement of Scripture ; 
nor is it intended to admit that the word which came through 
the two channels was not one and the same word, or from more 
than one source. The appeal was originally taken to tradition, 
as distinguished from Scripture, when the early Church was 
first coming to the full consciousness of its unity as a Church 
Catholic against heresies and sects. Men who would not re- 
ceive the one apostolic word of truth in Christ, whether from 
Scripture or from tradition, could necessarily have no part in 
the Church Catholic. So also were the later, more rigid, and 
more untenable views of Cyprian and Augustine, concerning 
the nature and authority of tradition, polemically directed 
against schismatics and heretics. 

Moreover, we find among the Church Fathers in general no 
consistent and logical development of the essential relations 
between Scripture and tradition: we find only a shifting and 
polemical use of either Scripture or tradition, according as 
the exigencies require a weapon suitable for offence and de- 
fence. From the very nature of the case, these relations must 
gradually adjust themselves according to the conditions of his- 
tory; and the conditions of history are such as necessarily to 
subordinate tradition to Scripture. The more exact determina- 
tion of these relations, however, will depend upon that one of 
the several senses possible in which the word “tradition” is 
used. “Only of things externally perceptible, of transactions 
and usages,” says Credner,! “can tradition render an _historic- 


1 Beitrage zur Einleitung in die biblischen Schriften, I. p. 66. 
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ally valid witness: not so of that which passes in the interior 
of the human mind.” But even “of things externally percep- 
tible,” tradition, as distinguished from Scripture, cannot for a 
long time remain a co-ordinate, and an historically valid, wit- 
ness in a place beside the Scripture. For what is written is 
fixed; and, if it be written true, it is fixed as true. The appeal, 
then, to the stores in memory of what the apostles had taught 
as true in the congregations where they had been familiar, 
must more and more die out. And when, instead of under- 
standing by tradition these stored-up memories of the apostolic 
teaching, we rather understand “an appeal to the permanent 
and universal Christian consciousness” (so Méhler), then the 
relations of tradition and Scripture must be determined in 
accordance with the considerations already presented on this 
subject. Such considerations show us that the tradition which 
is the “permanent and universal Christian consciousness ”’ 
founds itself upon the Word of Christ in Scripture, and has 
no other objective foundation upon which it can rest. As for 
any secure means of reaching the objective Word of Christ, we 
have now absolutely none whatever except that furnished by 
the Bible. As Cremer! has said, “It is an historical fact, that 
the knowledge of Christian truth originates on the ground of 
connection with the Church, and without special personal rela- 
tion to Sacred Scripture, but just as much is it a fact, that, 
with the attainment of this knowledge, a special relation to 
Sacred Scripture at once comes into existence, which is for each 
one unconditionally regulative and properly supreme. In other 
words, the witness of the Church, like every other witness of 
the divine truth, is and remains certain for us, according to the 
measure in which it finds itself in agreement with Sacred Scrip- 
ture and confirmed by it.” 


1 Herzog and Plitt, article Inspiration. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. 


THE question of the authority of the biblical writings is the — 
culminating one of that series of questions whose consideration — 
enters into the construction of a doctrine of Sacred Scripture. 
In some respects, indeed, it may be said to be the only question | 
touching the origin and nature of the Bible in which historical 
Christianity has an interest that is imperishable and necessary 
to its very life. To justify such an estimate of its importance, 
we need only refer to the facts of history, and then consider — 
briefly certain vital connections which exist between this par-— 
ticular question and every inductive or dogmatic theory of © 
Sacred Scripture. 

A reference to history would show that the Christian Church 
— whatever form its polemics, or independent researches, or 
dogmatic statements, may have taken —has always been act- 
ually concerned in the defence and enforcement of the ethical 
and religious truth which is contained in the Bible. It has 
believed in and taught the authority of Scripture as necessary 
for teaching and believing in the authority of the truth of 
Scripture. So long as the Church could receive the full and 
uncorrupted apostolic word by means of oral tradition, it had no 
reason to discuss the question of the sole or supreme authority 
of the New-Testament Scriptures. The early Church believed 
that this oral tradition — viz., the living voice of the Church as 
to what the apostles had taught concerning Christ and his truth 
— was authoritative with all the authority which belonged to 
Christianity as originally taught by these apostles. When Prot-— 
estantism ceased to credit this living voice of the Church — 
because it found its testimony as then existing not consentient 
with the voice of the ancient records of Christianity, it necessa- 
rily laid added emphasis upon the authority of Scripture. The 
authority of Scripture was then recognized as the authority of 


the sole witness for the uncorrupted facts and truths of Chris- 
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tianity. But Protestantism did not at first form an elaborate 
and untenable theory of the nature and limits of this authority. 
It was only when it falsely thought itself compelled to identify 
the authority of the New Testament, as the only trustworthy 
witness for the facts and truths of the Christian religion, with 
the complete and infallible authority, upon all the matters con- 
tained therein, of all the canonical writings, that it elaborated 
such a theory. And if we analyze the views of more modern 
times, as they appear in the ight of the faiths and hopes and 
fears of their advocates, we shall find the same thing to be 
true. The advances of biblical science have been dreaded and 
opposed, the ancient dogma has been tenaciously held in the 
face of all manner of facts and truths, the advocates of new 
views have been deemed heretical or infidel,—and all because 
it has been sincerely thought that only by such means could 
the necessary authority of Scripture be maintained. But little 
insight into many of the controversies which agitate and divide 
Christendom is needed in order to see that they rage about the 
point of the nature and limits of this authority. When Baden 
Powell! declared, more than forty years since, “ The discus- 
sion of the nature and evidence of traditional authority will be 
Found intimately connected with the very foundations of faith and 
the essential grounds of all religion,” he bore indirect evidence 
to the convictions which underlie many subsequent discussions. 
On the other hand, it is the opinion of Mr. Greg,? more recently 
expressed, that “the evil resulting from the received notions as 
to Scriptural authority has been immensely under-estimated.” 
It is manifest, however, that the views which must be held 
upon this most important question have been determined, in 
large measure, by all the previous investigation into the origin 
and nature of Sacred Scripture. This investigation has already 
fixed certain insuperable limits within which the authority of 
the Bible must be confined. The inductive examination of the 
claims and phenomena of the biblical writings has warned us of 
the impossibility of holding that view concerning the authority 
of these writings which was taken by the post-Reformation 
dogma. On the other hand, the positive teachings of history 
have confirmed certain suggestions of the inductive examina- 
tion, and the synthetic construction of the doctrine of Sacred 


1 Tradition Unveiled: An Exposition of the Pretensions and Tendency of 
Authoritative Teaching in the Church, London, 1839, p. 22. 
2 The Creed of Christendom, London, 1875, I. p. xcvili. 
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Scripture in harmony with other kindred doctrines has evinced 
the supernatural side of the biblical writings: their authority, 
within certain limits, follows as a matter of course. The ques- 
tion of the authority of the biblical writings could never haye 
been answered solely by assumptions of faith so-called ; but it is 
already virtually answered by the previous critical, historical, — 
and dogmatic investigations. The nature of this question, how- 
ever, makes it necessary, that, with its more precise considera- 
tion in the present chapter, all our previous work should be 
considered as reaching its culmination. 
It has just been stated, that the nature and limits of the 
authority of Sacred Scripture cannot be determined solely by 
any assumptions of faith so-called. But this statement must 
by no means be understood as denying that a certain doctrine 
of the authority of Scripture is now a necessary part of the 
contents of the Christian consciousness. In a justifiable and 
very important meaning of the words, it may be said that our 
present Christian faith, by its very existence and in its most 
fundamental activities, assumes the Bible to be a valid and 
indispensable authority. Nevertheless history and experience 
teach us that such a necessary assumption of faith may be most 
unwarrantably made the ground for dogmatic statements as to_ 
what the Bible must be, irrespective of a critical or rational. 
consideration as to what the Bible really is. It was in this way 
that the post-Reformation dogma loaded down the Christian 
thought and feeling of its time with one fictitious necessity 
of faith after another. The infallible authority of the entire 
extent of the canonical writings (books, chapters, verses, words, 
and punctuation), in respect to all matters whatsoever (dog- 
matic, moral, chronological, topographic, and ‘onomastic”™), 
was made by this dogma to be a necessary assumption of faith. 
Nor has Protestantism stood alone in assuming such fictitious 
necessities of faith. Bellarmine? even represents a divine infal- 
lible translation of the Bible as a necessity of faith, on the 
ground that the great majority of those prelates who formed 
the decrees of councils were ignorant of the original Hebrew. 
The same history and experience which have taught us that_ 
the constructors of dogma are apt unwarrantably to multiply 
the necessary assumptions of faith have also taught us how 
little account the divine economy takes of such assumptions. 
Assumed divine necessities — convictions, unverified by experi- 
1 See Quenstedt, cap. IV. sect. ii. quaes. 5. 2 De Verbo Dei, II 10, 
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ence, that God must have conducted the operations of his gov- 
ernment in a certain way —are dangerous allies of human faith. 
By means of such assumptions Protestantism constructed and 
defended its dogma of the infallibility of the Bible; and by 
means of analogous assumptions Roman Catholicism proves the 
infallibility of its councils and its pontiff. In view of both 
assumptions we may say with Tholuck,! “It were wise for 
men not to prescribe the way for satisfying their religious wants, 
but rather submissively to seek to mpproHend the. wisdom of 
God in that which has been given us by it.” 

While, therefore, we refuse to assert an abstract and a priort 
doctrine of the authority of Sacred Scripture, such as could be 
based solely upon assumed necessities of religious faith, we still 
hold that a certain doctrine of this authority is a necessary con- 
sequence of the nature of revelation, an assumption (as it were) 
which is given in the most fundamental things of the Christian 
consciousness. It is not enough simply to say, as Hase? does, 
that the need of an absolute authority, which is continually 
springing up in the life of the people, is the need of a positive 
religion. The real need of all Christian life is satisfied only 
when both criticism and the ethico-religious consciousness assure 
us that we have before us, in objective form, the very Word of 
God. Upon such an assumption as this,—an assumption in- 
volving the verifiable conviction that the self-revelation of God 
in redemption through Christ is presented objectively to the 
human soul, —the Christian faith and life of both the individ- 
ual and the Church are based. By the uninformed individual 
believer, this assumption is made in a wholly uncritical way. A 
certain authority, presented indefinitely in the Bible, becomes 
the authority upon which such an individual grounds his faith, 
and according to which he necessarily conforms his belief and 
life. Faith and life are thus made from the first dependent, in 
_ the case of most individuals within the communion of the Prot- 
estant churches, upon the assumption that the word of salvation 
- is authoritatively presented to the soul in the writings of the 
New Testament. The Word of God in redemption, the ob- 
jective image and offer of Christ as Saviour, is the necessary 
foundation of faith for every believing soul. But the so-called 
evangelical and Protestant believer assumes that this word, 


1 See the translation of his Essay on the Doctrine of Inspiration in Theological 
Essays, Boston, 1867, p. 94. 
2 Dogmatik, I. p. 412, 
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image, and offer are infallibly and authoritatively presented in 
Scripture. If he receives Christ at all, it must be Christ as he 
is presented in the New Testament. If he becomes a Christian 
believer at all, he must be a believer pledged by the very neces- 
sities of his faith to accept the objective word of Christ as infal- 
libly true and obligatory. 

How it is that the entire Christian Church, in the historical 
and organic development of its life of faith and good works, 
builds itself upon the objective Word of God in Sacred Scrip- 
ture, we have already considered. In the case of the so-called 
Protestant and evangelical churches, this work of building 
goes on with more or less of self-conscious and purposeful re- 
gard for the necessary relations which exist between the faith 
and life of the Church and the Word of God in the Bible. 

It cannot be overlooked, however, that such an experience 
of the individual and of the Church in the use of the Bible is 
not indispensable, in its principle, to the existence of Christian 
faith. For it isan experience which gradually developed out of - 
an historical necessity, rather than an experience which springs 
from the very essence of that faith. Indeed, the primitive, 
and we may say typical, faith of Christianity, did not found 
itself upon the authority of Scripture at all: it founded itself 
upon the authority of the apostolic word in the oral announce- 
ment of the gospel, in the presentation of Christ by preaching 
to the soul. Moreover, a great number —and without doubt, 
taking the entire history of the Church into the account, the 
great majority —of believers have always founded their faith 
in only a very indirect way upon the authority of Sacred 
Scripture. To this number the Bible has not been consciously 
recognized as the source of even so much of authoritative 
truth as belongs to the teachings of Christ and the. apostles 
in the New Testament. The Word of God which has awak- 
ened faith within these believers, and which has enabled them 
to guide their religious life, has been the oral proclamation of 
Christian truth; and this only very indirectly, and often cor- 
ruptly, derived from the Bible. Yet we cannot say that the 
faith of such Christians has not been essentially Christian faith, 
or that the oral proclamation upon which they have founded 
it has not contained enough of the Word of God to make 
that faith secure. Nor can we claim that the doctrines of sal- 
vation, as accepted and taught by the Roman-Catholic Church, 
are not essentially Christian; although the, particular Roman- 
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Catholic doctrine of the Bible does not regard it as the sole and 
supreme authority in matters of Christian faith and life. It 
would indeed be a very inadequate statement of this particular 
doctrine, to say, as J. McLeod Campbell does,! “ The Romanist 
receives the Bible as the Word of God simply on the authority 
of the Church.” But even were such a statement adequate, 
we should still require an answer to the further question: On 
what authority does the Romanist receive the authority of the 
Church? The only true reply to this further question would 
be: Upon the authority of that word of Christ and the apos- 
tles which gave to the Church the authority it claims. But 
Protestantism is in no less need than Roman Catholicism of 
some such helpful circle in argument, upon the several sides 
of which it may poise its doctrine of the sole and supreme 
authority of the Bible. For, suppose the Protestant to be 
asked, Upon what authority do you receive the Bible as the 
Word of God? to such a question several answers, either 
separately or combined, are conceivable, and have actually 
been given. It may be answered, that the Bible is received as 
the Word of God upon the ground of all the historical and 
critical researches which evince the real nature of the Bible. 
But this answer, when taken alone, makes the “faith divine” 
in Christ to be founded upon a “human faith” in a collection 
of ancient writings. Besides, even this human faith cannot 
be sufficiently established without bringing in the authority 
of the Church, at least in a modified form. And the more 
this authority of the Church is depreciated, the more insecure 
become the foundations upon which we are trying to build our 
own faith in the authority of the Bible; for if the Christian 
Church of the earliest centuries had in no sense any authority 
for the discernment and preservation of the true apostolic 
word, and for the fixing of the limits of the Canon, how can 
we establish the authority of the very writings thus discerned 
and preserved? If, however, our confidence in the authority 
of Scripture is proved to be well founded by that truth of 
revelation which the Scripture seems authoritatively to bring, 
we have not thus escaped the necessity of finding something 
outside of the Bible upon which to ground its authority. For 
we can say that the Bible proves its own authority, only if 
we add, to the well-informed ethico-religious faculty of the Chris- 
tian believer. In other words, the self-evidencing nature of 
1 Thoughts on Revelation, London, 1874, p. 24. 
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the authority of Scripture appears through the so-called testi- 
monium Spiritus Sancti. But such a witness of the Holy Spirit 
to the authority of the Bible can be obtained only from those 
who have already received the Word of Christ; moreover, it 
does not by any means cover the whole extent of the New- 
Testament writings, much less those of the Old. And even 
if the validity of this witness of the Spirit be admitted, the 
question at once recurs, What form of the witness of the 
Spirit is most trustworthy in establishing the authority of 
Scripture? Is it that form in which the individual believer 
simply feels for himself, with the greatest possible degree of 
fervor and confidence, that the fact or doctrine which he sup- 
poses himself to be finding in the Bible is indeed God’s infal- 
lible truth? or is it that form in which the individual, through 
a knowledge of criticism and history, and through a vital 
sympathy with all the past developments of the organic Chris- 
tian consciousness, discerns the truth as one of a spiritual 
community? Manifestly the latter is the form of this witness 
which most enhances our rational confidence in the authority 
of the Bible. But what is the meaning of such an answer 
if it do not involve a recurrence to the authority of the Church 
in order to justify the authority of Scripture ? 

It is plain, then, that our view of the authority of Sacred 
Scripture as a necessary assumption of faith must be differently 
limited, as well as differently stated and explained, from the view 
current under the influence of the post-Reformation dogma of the 
infallible inspiration of all the canonical writings. There are, 
indeed, certain necessary assumptions of faith which connect 
the substance of Christian doctrine and the rule of Christian 
life with the authority of the Bible. But these assumptions 
require to be stated in view of all the facts and of the entire 
course of history. Thus stated, these assumptions might ar- 
range themselves into a course of argument somewhat like the 
following. 

All faith and knowledge require an object: faith that has no 
ground ‘in objective reality is credulity or superstition; mere 
opinion is distinguished from knowledge by the certitude and 
degree of the agreement between the subjective apprehension 
and the objective reality. All religious faith and knowledge 
require some presentation of God as a divine person before the 
human soul: this presentation, which brings God as the object 
of faith and knowledge before the soul, is accomplished only 
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by an act of divine self-revelation. Religion begins, so far as 
its original impulses and first manifestations are concerned, in 
obscure feeling, which by the way of longing, the sense of want, 
the feeling of dependence, the craving after absolute verity, the 
need of pardon and moral quickening, manifests itself sponta- 
neously within the soul. But, in order that religious faith may 
affirm itself within the rational faculty, it must define its object. 
The original impulses out of which faith springs, and that further 
development of faith in which its object becomes defined, are 
both indications of an activity of God upon the soul. The 
divine activity is never completed so as to produce religious 
faith and knowledge until some objective ground of this faith 
and knowledge appears. What is true of all religious faith 
and knowledge is, in a very special and emphatic manner, 
true of Christian faith; for Christianity is to be called, in a 
very special and emphatic manner, an historical religion. It 
follows, therefore, that the object of Christian faith — viz., 
God the Redeemer and Saviour of the human soul — cannot 
be objectively presented to men otherwise than in a course of 
history. But this course of history culminates — indeed, we 
may say that it is all epitomized perfectly —in the presentation 
of God the Redeemer in Christ as an historical and objective 
reality. Here, in history and in fact, the self-revelation of God 
in redemption is set forth as a personality. Christian faith, 
then, is not invited to ground itself upon an abstract proposi- 
tion, or upon a feeling, or upon an opinion: it is invited to 
ground itself upon an historical personality, —a personal Divine 
Redeemer who appears as the culminating factor in a course of 
history. 

That Christian faith shall ground itself upon the person of 
the Redeemer, actually and objectively presented to men in a 
course of history, is a necessity of that faith. If this necessary 
condition be not realized, there can be no distinctively Christian 


faith. It follows, then, that some assured objective presenta- 


tion of Christ, as both an historical person and the Divine Re- 
deemer, is a necessary assumption of faith. For if the faith is 
to be faith in the truth, there must be an essentially true presen- 
tation of Christ as the truth: otherwise the faith is credulity or 
superstition, and not true Christian faith. But the personality 
of the Redeemer, like that of ordinary men, passes in a brief 
season away from the earth: it no longer appears in history. 
And the preparatory course of history, as well as the historical 
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origins of the Christian Church, become, after a certain number 
of centuries, completed facts. Without some authoritative 
record (authoritative because faithful alike in fact and in 
spirit) of Christ the Redeemer in his historical existence and 
historical setting, Christian faith would be left without an 
object: it would cease, that is to say, from off the face of the 
earth. We can therefore affirm the necessity of an object of 
Christian faith, in order to the very existence of that faith. 
But the nature of history, and the inevitable changes which 
it brings, enable us still further to expand this assumption. It 
is to be assumed that some essentially authentic, and so authori- 
tative, presentation of the object of faith will be continued 
among men. The history of Christianity teaches us that Christ 
himself provided for such a presentation in the apostolic word. 
The word of the apostles as to Christ, as to what he said and 
did, and who he was, is the only form in which this objective 
presentation was authentically, and so authoritatively, made. 
But, according to the further teachings of history (as looked at 
from the Protestant point of view), we have in the New-Testa- 
ment writings the only true aud essentially authentic apostolic 
word. And certainly, if there be any authentic account of 
that preparatory process of the revelation of God in redemp-~ 
tion, at the end of which the personal Redeemer came, such an 
account is in the Old-Testament writings. It is only in the 
Bible, then, that we have the authentic —and so authoritative: 
— presentation, in an objective form, of that ee which faith 
grounds itself. 
Even of those individuals, and separate communions of be- 
lievers, who apprehend the object of faith, as it is presented in. 
Christian preaching or teaching or story, long subsequent to the 
time of the apostles, we must say that their faith is mediately 
and indirectly grounded upon the authority of Sacred Scripture. 
The authority of the Bible is, then, a necessary assumption of 
faith in so far as, by the necessities of the historical course 
of Christianity, the Bible has come to be the only authentic 
presentation of the historical object of faith. In no other, 
sense, however, can it be affirmed that the authority of the 
Bible is a necessary assumption of Christian faith. And, con- 
ceiving of ourselves as without the experiences of historical. 
Christianity, it would be impossible to tell precisely how much 
authentic knowledge of Christ would be indispensable to the: 
maintenance and propagation of a faith essentially Christian.. 
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But it is certain that the faith of an historical religion like 
Christianity, which is essentially faith in an historical person- 
ality, cannot maintain itself without an essentially authentic 
presentation of that personality in some persistent form. Be- 
sides, the case is such, that, were the interpretation which the 
apostles gave to the divine revelation in Christ essentially 
erroneous, actual salvation could not be effected in the history 
of humanity: the Church and Christianity could not continue 
to exist.! 

It is apparent, on the other hand, that even these necessary 
and fundamental verities of Christian faith do not enable us to 
hold that the infallible authority of the Bible may be assumed 
in a perfectly unlimited way. For faith is not a merely natural 
activity of the intellect exercised in the apprehension of an 
historical fact or a personal being: it is a spiritual activity, 
the full account of which requires us to assume that, in faith, 
the Divine Spirit is illumining the human soul. Without such 
a divine illumining activity, Christ cannot become the object 
of faith. At this point, then, we return to the familiar thought: 
It is only through an activity of the ethico-religious faculty, 
which implies a present communication of the Spirit, that the 
objective word can become a real revelation, an inner word, 
to the human soul. But criticism is still necessary in order to 
know what portions of the New Testament constitute the apos- 
tolic word, and what do not; what portions of this word are 
essentially true, as bringing the truth of Christ, and what are 
not. In other words, the reality and authority of the ethico- 
religious faculty, both in its critical activities (when they are 
conducted according to the true conditions of a right activity) 
and in its activities as the faculty of faith, are involved in the 
reality and authority of the object presented to that faculty. 
Christianity is an historical religion, but it is also a spiritual 
life and growth; and the constitutional untrustworthiness or 
essential corruption of either the object of faith, or the activity 
of the faculty of faith, would destroy the authority of both. 
It is necessary that faith shall repose upon objective certainty, 
but it is also necessary that it shall be faith. A Bible which 


1 Compare H. Schultz, Der christliche Glaube an Jesus und die geschichtliche 
Frage des Lebens Jesu, in Religidse Fragen, 1877, pp. 16-45; Mangold, Die Bibel 
und ihre Autoritat, p. 23 f.; Mehring in Zeitschrift f. d. gssammte luth. Theologie 
u. Kirche, 1862, p. 49 f.; : Rothe, Zur Dogmatik, pp. 280 ff.; Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 
II. pp. 787 ff. 
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did not present God as the Redeemer of men through Christ, 
in such a manner as to satisfy the legitimate demands of the 
ethico-religious faculty, could no more claim authority for its 
contents than could the illusory deliverances of a self-con- 
sciousness in which so-called faith was not founded upon the 
objective word of Christ. 

The true view of the nature and limits of the authority of 
the Bible requires, further, that we shall consider the nature 
of authority in general, and also the special characteristics of 
an authority like that of the Bible. In general it may be said 
that there is no authority — in any meaning of the word appli- 
cable to our subject — which can be conceived of as exercised 
otherwise than in and through the truth. The word “author- 
ity’ expresses that right to satisfy the reason and bind the con- 
science of man which (as we must believe) belongs only to the 
truth. Wherever the ethico-religious faculty of man finds that 
which it recognizes as true, it receives this truth as authorita- 
tive, if it receive it at all. The consideration of the authority 
of truth, then, may be regarded as not primarily dependent 
upon the manner in which the truth comes, or upon the source 
from which it comes. But such truth is pre-eminently entitled 
to the epithet “authoritative” as makes an appeal to the ethical 
faculty of man for reception as a guide and inspirer in matters 
of moral conduct. It is pre-eminently in and through con- 
science — which is the reason as occupied with ethical ideas 
and acting under ethical impulses for ethical ends —that truth 
presents itself with authority to the human soul. Ethical truth, 
from whatever source it appear to come, and by whatever evi- 
dence it seem to be supported, always makes a claim to author- 
ity. Butin order that such alleged truth may be reasonably 
received, — may be received, that is, with such satisfaction to. 
the discoursive nature of the soul as is necessary to pledge all 
the intellectual faculties in the support of conscience, —it must 
evince its own claim to be indeed the truth. The manner of 
evincing the claim depends upon the nature of each truth, and 
upon the nature and amount of the evidence possible in each 
case. But all ethical truth, by the very act by which it is rec- 
ognized as truth, is also recognized as authoritative; it has a 
right to satisfy the reason and bind the conscience of man. 
On the other hand, no alleged ethical truth can possibly be 
considered as authoritative, unless it is recognized as true; and 
it cannot possibly be recognized as true, unless it conform to 
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the constitution and requirements of that faculty in man by 
the use of which alone he apprehends what is ethically true. 
That such a doctrine is not equivalent, however, to claiming 
either that the subjective activity of man makes true what it 
receives, or that the faculty of conscience can become the in- 
dependent critic and judge of all positive ethical truth, we have 
already repeatedly declared. 

In a certain important sense, moreover, it may be declared 
that all truth comes from God: and in a special and pre-emi- 
nent sense, that all ethical and religious truth comes from God. 
No such truth is ever presented before the human reason and 
conscience without implying the reality of an activity within 
man which is an activity of God. But the very essence of that 
truth which is authoritatively presented in the Bible is this: 
it is truth of revelation, truth made known in history to the 
human soul by an activity of the Divine Spirit. If, then, there 
be such revealed truth in the Bible, it is, in the highest sense of 
the word, authoritative truth; and the Bible is, in the highest 
sense in which the word can be applied to a record or expres- 
sion of truth, an authoritative book. From its very nature, 
the Word of God has authority: it is truth from the source of 
all truth, and it is ethico-religious truth from the supreme 
source of such truth. Just as far, then, as the Bible contains 
the Word of God, it has all the authority which belongs to the 
Word of God, that is to say, to the expressed thought and will 
of God. 

But it is still implied that an activity of the ethico-religious 
faculty is necessary in order to discern, appropriate, test, and 
apply the Word of God. This activity is needed in the most 
imperative manner, and in the highest degree, in the case of 
the Bible; for it is only by such an activity that man can fitly 
discern the true Word of God within the biblical writings. 
The authority of the Bible is, then, the authority of the truth 
of that Word of God which is scripturally fixed in the Bible; 
and the decision of the further nature and limits of this author- 
ity requires the use of the ethico-religious faculty in discerning 
this Word. For the authority of the Bible is indissolubly 
attached to the truth which the Bible brings in the form of a 
divine word. 

At this point it may again be asked: Upon what evidence 
do we rightfully base our confidence that the Bible presents us 
with the true and authoritative Word of God? ‘This question 
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is a different question from the one we have been discussing. 
It cannot be fully answered without presenting all the evi- 
dences for the Christian religion in their widest extent and 
minutest details.. If the truths of the Christian religion are 
accepted, then the evidence for the Word of God—with the ex- 
planations and limitations of the term which have been found 
necessary — must be deemed satisfactory. For this religion, 
objectively considered, is nothing else than the same Word of 
God in the historic process of redemption which the Bible pre- 
sents. From the very nature of the case, however, there is no 
one conclusive line of evidence for the statement that the true 
Word of God is in the Bible. No physical experiment, or math- 
ematical demonstration, or deduction from a principle of pure 
reason, can give to men any unquestionable evidence of the 
presence of the Divine Word. The truth of the affairs of the 
kingdom of, God is neither set forth objectively nor appre- 
hended as such by an experiment, demonstration, or deduction. 
It is for this reason that so many men complain of the lack 
of evidence for the authority of the Bible; it is for the same 
reason that others feel impelled to cover the entire extent of 
the canonical writings with a claim to infallible authority. 
The former recognize the undoubted fact that the canonical 
writings throughout cannot be claimed to be infallible author- 
ity: they conclude that therefore there is no sufficient and 
rational claim to be made for the authority of the Bible. The 
latter are ambitious to satisfy all the demands of the former: 
they conclude that therefore the authority of all the canonical 
writings must be assumed, or demonstrated by some argument 
or experiment. Both alike quite mistake the true nature of 
religion, and the true nature and limits of authority and evi- 
dence. | 
The nature of revelation, and of religion as based upon reve- 
lation, precludes the possibility of giving to its truths a strictly 
demonstrative form. Revelation is an historical process; but 
an historical process can neither be demonstrated as the conclu- 
sion of a syllogism, nor apprehended as an idea or principle of 
the pure reason. <A great system of facts and truths consti- 
tutes the complete realization of the divine self-revelation in re- 
demption through Christ. The facts are to be known as facts ; 
the truths are to be received on appropriate evidence. And, 
inasmuch as the evidence for the Word of God leads us to con- 
sider that great system of facts and truths which constitutes the 
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self-revelation of God in an historical process of redemption, 
this evidence must be manifold in kind, degree, and importance. 
It must also be of such nature as becomes such a system: that 
is, one part of the evidence must support the other parts; the 
whole body of evidence must admit of articulation from a given 
point, or of organization about a given centre. To complain 
that the authority of the Word of God is not demonstrable by 
a line of mathematical or purely deductive reasoning, is to com- 
plain of the very nature of revelation. Revelation could not 


be historical and progressive, could not be practically effective 


in human history, and at the same time have that kind of au- 
thority which belongs to purely deductive reasoning. 

But, furthermore, no religion or object of religious faith 
could possibly have the kind of authority which belongs to 
demonstrated truths. It is the very nature of religion to have 
another kind of authority, and to present another kind of evi- 
dence ; it is the very nature of religious faith to reach truth in 
a different way from the strictly demonstrative. In general, it 
may be said that very little human knowledge is based upon 
strictly demonstrative evidence. The so-called religion of the 
reason, whether in the pantheistic form of Spinoza and Hegel, 
or in some other strictly theistic form, appears before us, in- 
deed, as making a claim to possess this kind of evidence. But 
its claim is spurious and misleading. Man does not attain the 
knowledge of God simply as the logical conclusion of a syllo- 
gistic process. He is, indeed, surrounded and caught in a vast 
and strong web of evidence for the being and predicates of that 
Thinking Absolute “whom faith calls God.” This web of 
evidence includes legitimate deductions from principles of the 
pure reason, arguments from facts of the external world and 
from internal experience, and impulses from the emotional 
nature which are potent to convince but difficult to throw 
into logical formulae. But all the objective grounds of belief 
become real and effective proofs only through a process of the 
ethico-religious faculty, — a process which is itself both a proof 
and an effect of the real presence of God within the soul. The 
evidence for the validity of God’s authority is no more a mere 
matter of demonstration than is the evidence for the authority 
of the Divine Word. If any form of that knowledge which 
man has acquired of his own nature and of his relations can 
lay claim to the native right of being considered demonstrative, 
that form is the science of ethics. But even conscience is not 
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a storehouse of ready-made ethical conceptions and principles 
and maxims. It is not possible, then, for the science of ethics 
to be evolved from the moral consciousness of the individual 
by a process of pure deduction; it is not possible to attain to a 
science of ethics without taking into account the historical pro- 
cess of the unfolding of the faculty of ethical judgment and 
ideas. Neither in ate Bible nor in reason do we come upon 
ethico-religious truths which are so ready-made and guaranteed 
as to manifest beyond doubt or dispute their infallible form. 

Instead, therefore, of supposing that the authority of the 
Word of God is made precarious by the undoubted fact that it 
is not based upon some one line of invincible deductive reason- 
ing, we are to understand that the very reverse of this is true. 
In all matters of morals and religion, man receives the truth 
in many ways besides the demonstration of the truth. But he 
who quarrels with these ways of attaining to truth in morals 
and religion quarrels with the providence of God and with the 
constitution of his own mind. He quarrels with the constitu- 
tion of his own mind, in such manner that the very faculties 
which he is trying to satisfy, in respect to their demands for 
evidence, will in their turn suffer from the unreasonableness 
and exorbitance of their own demands. The Word .of God 
does not offer itself as a deductive system of propositions on 
morals and religion, after the fashion of the systems of Spinoza 
.or Hegel: its evidence is vastly more convincing, because it 
consists of so many different beams of light which all converge 
upon one object; viz., upon God himself, as operating in and 
through history to make himself known and accepted as the 
Redeemer of mankind. The Word of God in the Bible has all 
the evidence — historical, rational, experimental — which can 
belong to such a word; and being received for what it is, on 
the ground of this evidence, it has all the authority which can 
belong to a true word of God. This authority is the very high- 
est possible authority, only when judged from the ethical and 
religious points of view; it is the authority of the most impor- 
tant and certain of truths, upon the highest and most important 
of subjects, with its own right to satisfy the reason and bind 
the conscience and will of man. 

It follows from the foregoing considerations, that the principal 
guaranty of religious truth can never be found in the particular 
form in which it claims to come. More specifically, and as 
applied directly to our subject, it follows that the principal 
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guaranty for the truth of the Christian religion can never 
depend upon the proofs for a particular form of the presen- 
tation and preservation of that truth. In other words, the 
truth of the inspiration and infallibility of the Bible, even with 
respect to the most distinctive and necessary facts and truths 
of salvation, can never be so evinced as to become the principal 
guaranty of these facts and truths themselves.!. The qualities 
of the Bible — even if we were to admit its inspiration in the 
sense of the post-Reformation dogma — only manifest, but do 
not prove, the truths of the religion which it presents. To rest 
the case of the truths upon the evidence for the completeness 
or infallibility of the form in which they are presented, would 
be to discredit the self-evidencing power of the truths them- 
selves. Our confidence, for example, in the assumption that 
the Evangelists were inspired to tell infallibly what Christ did 
and said, can never equal our confidence that Christ's ethical 
teaching and conduct were infallible: a fortzort, we cannot base 
the latter kind of confidence upon the former. It is, then, the 
ethico-religious truth of the Word of God to which we prima- 
rily attach the predicate of authority ; authority belongs to the 
Bible only in a secondary and derived way, so far as it is or 
contains this Word of God. Yet again, then, we see the ne- 
cessity of always distinguishing, in asserting the fact of the 
authority of the Bible, between its contents of truth and its 
form, and also between the contents of one form and those of 
another form.” 

It follows, further, that the different contents of the differ- 
ent parts of the Bible possess altogether different claims to 
authority. However much certain theologians may have been 
disposed to call this statement in question, or to formulate 
a theory of Sacred Scripture which proceeds upon its denial, 
practically the Church has always been of one mind. The 
theologians who advocated the post-Reformation dogma theo- 
retically held that all parts of the canonical writings have the 
infallible authority which belongs to immediate declarations of 
God made Spiritu dictante in calamum. But practically, and 
for the purpose of forming the contents of faith, or of shaping 
the direction of the religious life, to put an authentic teaching 


1 Compare Dorner, Glaubenslehre, I. pp. 76 ff. 
_ 2 Dorner (I. p. 633 f.) makes the latter of these two distinctions in rather too 
mechanical fashion, while accusing Beck of making the distinction between - 
contents and form too mechanically. 
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of Christ concerning the truth of salvation upon a level with 
the legends of Samson or the trivialities of Chronicles, is 
scarcely better than blasphemous. 

All the conclusions of an inductive examination of Sacred 
Scripture, and all the evidence furnished by the nature of reve- 
lation and inspiration, make it obvious that different portions 
of a complex collection of writings like the Bible must exhibit 
different forms and degrees of authority. Some of these writ- 
ings are historical throughout; others are largely composed 
of historical portions. But the authority of the biblical his- 
torical writings, as historical, is only such authority in kind 
and degree as belongs to authenticated history. Moreover, 
certain of these historical writings cannot claim a position in - 
the first rank of historical authority. Taken altogether, they 
exhibit a considerable range of excellence when judged by 
the appropriate standard of excellence in historical composition. 
The biblical histories are authoritative in proportion to the 
fidelity of their authors to the facts and spirit of the objective 
history which they portray, and according to the means at 
their disposal for accurate knowledge of this history. As 
judged by the same standard, the Evangelists teach the history 
of Jesus with somewhat different degrees of authority. The- 
authority of John, being that of an apostle and an eye-witness, 
is higher than that of Luke, who confessedly collected his 
material at second or third hand, and who put it together with 
a certain risk of mistaking its true nature and import. And, 
in the case of the Synoptic Gospels, those portions of the life 
of Jesus whose narrative is based upon the most uniform and 
ancient tradition have more authority than the other portions. 
In general, the New-Testament history is more authoritative 
than much of that which is contained in the Old Testament. — 
Indeed, as our examination into the historical contents of the 
Bible has made us aware, there is some of the alleged history 
of the Old Testament which we cannot hold to be authorita- 
tive at all; for alleged history which is not really historical — 
that is, which does not rest upon a basis of fact—cannot be 
authoritative as history. Nevertheless, it is possible, that, even 
in such historical writings, really authoritative contents. of 
ethico-religious truth should be embedded, and thus brought 
before the human mind. 

Moreover, in the most important meaning of the word “au- 
thoritative,” not all of the authentic and accurate historical 
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statements and notices of the Bible can be thought of as alike 
authoritative. For the most important meaning of the word 
“authority”? must be reserved for the distinctively ethico-reli- 
gious history of the Bible. An accurate statement in an ancient 
genealogical table as to the paternity of certain members of a 
Hebrew family is authoritative in a certain sense of the word; 
but it is not authoritative in that sense of the word which we 
reserve for the divine truth which is embodied in the history 
of Jesus Christ. Certain historical statements are of the kind 
which appeals directly to the ethico-religious faculty: they tell 
something to be believed as a matter of religious faith, or 
command something to be done as a duty of the religious 
life. Even such statements must be subjected to all the tests’ 
of critical and historical science. But if, when thus subjected, 
they stand these tests, they become facts which enter into the 
contents of faith. And, according to the degree of the nearness 
with which they approach the most central of the contents of 
faith, the historical statements derive evidence of their truthful- 
ness, and enforcement of their authority, from another source 
than historical and critical science. For, in some sort, it is 
true that the biblical history carries the witness of its truth- 
fulness within the moral and religious consciousness of the 
community of believers. This witness is not of a directly his- 
torical kind: it requires at least the assumption that a satis- 
factory examination of the historical evidence has been made. 
But when building upon this assumption, and in addition to 
the evidence furnished by science, the Christian consciousness 
gives its own important witness to certain truths of the biblical 
history. It is indispensable, however, to the valid use of the 
witness of consciousness in matters primarily historical, that 
the nature and extent of its evidence shall not be exaggerated. 
To make all the biblical statements of historical fact alike 
authoritative, logically results in impairing the confidence. 
which we feel in even those statements about the authority of 
which we most need to be secure. For example, the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus is an historical fact: as a mere historical fact, it 
has much more valid historical evidence than belongs to the 
alleged resurrection of the unknown man in 2 Kings xiii. 21, 
by touching the bones of the prophet Elisha. But besides the 
valid historical evidence, the resurrection of Jesus has evi- 
dence of another kind. The consciousness of the Church 
builds itself upon the assumption that Jesus is the Risen 
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One: it constantly verifies this assumption afresh by an expe- 
rience of communion with him as the Risen One. The living 
and growing experience of the Church would lose the corner- 
stone from her foundations if historical and critical science 
could disprove the resurrection of Jesus: on the contrary, 
she need suffer no alarm from learning that grave doubts are 
rife regarding the authenticity of the narrative in 2 Kings 
xis Zk. 

The historical contents of Scripture are authoritative in the 
direct proportion of the evidence for their authenticity, and in 
the ¢nverse proportion of their removal from the organizing 
centre of these contents in the history of redemption through 
‘Christ. In general, historical science shows us, that, the far- 
ther away from the ethical centre any particular portions of 
the historical contents are removed, the more uncertain is the 
evidence for the authentic historical character of such portions. 
The last statement, however, needs to be received with such 
limitations as critical and historical science may be able to 
make; it also needs to be apphed with caution in each partic- 
ular case. The sacred history is authoritative because it is an 
authentic history of the sacred ethical and religious subject of 
which it treats; it is authoritative in the proportion of its 
authenticity and of the intimacy of relations with its central 
historical truth. Such authority is the highest possible in the 
ease.! It cannot be enhanced by any theory of the infallibility 
of the inspired authors of the history; for the evidence for the 
inspiration of the authors can never equal the evidence for 
the authenticity of their history. But to estimate this authority 
aright, an exercise of the ethico-religious faculty is necessary: 
this exercise leads to the ability to appreciate the historical 
authority of the Bible, in proportion as it is furnished with 
the means of historical and critical science, and with an ethical 
spirit which corresponds to that of the history itself. 

The same truth regarding the limits and degrees of authority 
applies also to the ethical and religious teachings of the Bible. 
These teachings are not all alike absolute or indisputably true, 
nor are they all alike portions of the necessary contents of 
faith: they cannot, therefore, all have the same authoritative 


1 Compare the words of Viguié, as quoted in Rothe’s Zur Dogmatik (note on 
p. 291): “Le Nouveau-Testament est pour nous canon, réegle, norme, parce que 
c’est un document primitif; voila la vraie, la haute autorité, l’autorité histo- 
rique: elle est suftisante pour le chrétien.” 
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claims to reception by the act of faith. In order that faith 
may not turn into credulity, the object of faith must be seen 
in its right relations by that ethico-religious faculty which exer- 
cises the activities of faith. What these right relations are, 
appears only when the history of revelation as a process of the 
divine unfolding of truth is taken into the account. All the 
ethical teachings of the Old Testament are to be tested by com- 
parison with that absolute standard which is provided by the 
New Testament. They are all authoritative in their place, and 
so far as they conform to the absolute standard. Its more dis- 
tinctively religious teachings—so far as we can make, in the 
case of the Old Testament, any distinction between the ethical 
and the religious—are also to be tested in the same way. 
Thus tested, these ethical and religious teachings plainly appear 
as having within them the “soul of truth,” which was, during 
the course of the sacred history, unfolding itself more and 
more in forms that continually approached the ideal and abso- 
lute form. But we cannot properly speak of the ethical enact- 
ments, maxims, precepts, and opinions and impressions of the 
Old Testament as directly authoritative for us. Nor is our 
faith in Christianity, nor our acceptance of its principles as 
furnishing the absolute moral standard, at all disturbed by 
discovering faulty opinions upon moral subjects, or imperfect 
moral principles, to have been advocated in the ancient Hebrew 
writings. So, also, many of the individual representations of 
God—his being, predicates, and methods of government — 
which are found in the same writings do not satisfy the reason 
or bind the conscience of Christians: they are not to be spoken 
of, then, as authoritative for us. Wherever such representa- 
tions are the forms which revelation assumed in order to accom- 
modate itself to the capacity of the age in which the revelation 
was made, they may be spoken of as authoritative for the men 
of old times. But the same Spirit which gave them to the 
times for which they were fit has abrogated their authority in» 
the case of men of other times. 

_ It appears, then, that none of the truth which is given to us 
in the Bible presents itself as authentic and infallible merely 
upon the ground of its presence in the Bible. The Bible, con- 
sidered as a collection of sacred canonical writings, neither 
authenticates, nor imparts authority to, its own history or eth- 
ico-religious teachings. This history has authority because it 
is an authentic history of the self-revelation of God in redemp- 
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tion; these ethico-religious teachings authenticate themselves 
before the tribunal of the moral and religious consciousness by 
the possession of abundant proofs that they are the true Word 
of God in redemption. The degree of authority which the 
different portions of the writings possess depends upon the 
nature of the truth which is authentically presented in them. — 

The foregoing view of the authority of Sacred Scripture is 
the view which has always been essentially and practically held 
by the Church Catholic. The early Church tested all the rest 
of Scripture by the standard of the oral or written apostolic 
word. Later on, the Church distinguished between canonical 
writings of the first and those of the second rank; between 


writings which were to be used for the establishment of doc- 


trine, and those which were to be used for edification only. 
Protestantism made provision for the same practical distine- 
tions by its doctrine of the perspicuitas of Sacred Scripture. 
Not even the post-Reformation dogma could enforce, in the 
practical work of forming the faith of believers and in the con- 
duct of their life, the logical results of its monstrous assump- 
tions. The Church Catholic has always formed her regulae 
fidet, and has always used the Bible as an znstrumentum gratiae, 
with a subordination of some parts to other parts, and with the 
actual depreciating or annulling of the authority of some parts 
by appreciating the superior authority of other parts. 

We are not forced, however, to the conclusion that all the 
authority of the Bible is relative and fallible. That we are not 
thus forced, is due to one capital and essential fact: viz., the 
objective Word of God in Jesus Christ is given to men in the 
Bible. In this word we have an authority which is objective,’ 
absolute, and infallible; and which is also effective for testing, 
and organizing about itself as a centre, all the other contents 
of the Bible. That this word has such supreme authority, fol- 
lows from the very nature and mission of Christ the Word: 
we know that the word has such authority when we recognize 
it as the word of Christ. But should the question be raised: 
How do we know that Christ is the Word of God, and that 
therefore the word which he is and speaks is an absolutely true 
and infallible word? the full answer to this question does not 
fall within our theme. We have, indeed, made its answer one: 
of our postulates from the very beginning of our discussion: 
until now. Should, however, the further question be raised: 
How do we know that the objective and infallible word of. 
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Christ is so essentially preserved in the Bible, that it can be 
found therein as an absolute authority for us? the answer to 
this question could be given only by presenting anew all the 
evidence for the general authenticity of the New-Testament 
writings. But, if it be still further asked: How do we distin- 


-guish the infallible word of Christ from the other contents of 


Sacred Scripture so as to make it the supreme test and organiz- 
ing centre of all the rest? the answer to this question may be 
briefly and. conclusively given: We do this as Christians by an 
exercise of the ethico-religious faculty, upon the basis of dis- 
tinctions clearly made in Scripture itself, and by the use of all 
the means which have been accumulated through the activities 
of the Church Catholic. 

We may say, then, with homie: “The certainty of the 
authority of Sacred Scripture we derive from the authority of 
Christ, after his power and worth as Saviour have become cer- 
tain to us in faith: it is not true, on the other hand, that Christ 
possesses for us a divine and truly certain authority by reason 
of Sacred Scripture.” It is even conceivable that we might 
have to take the side of Christ and of his authority, against the 
authority of Scripture. In such a case we could appeal to the 
example of Luther, who said, “If the Scripture is urged against 
Christ, then I urge Christ against the Scripture.” “ What 
Christ does not set in motion, that is not apostolic, although 
St. Peter and St. Paul taught it.’ Nay, we might appeal to 
the example of Paul himself, who rebuked Peter for a tempo- 
rary departure from the spirit of the teaching of Christ, and 
who offered himself to be called anathema if he departed from 
the same standard of truth. We find, in fact, that considerable 
parts of the Bible, when tested by comparison with the absolute 
standard, are found to have only a relative validity and au- 
thority: they could satisfy the reason and bind the conscience 
of man, only until Christ. We find, in fact, that imperfections, 
errors, and blemishes exist in all the various contents of Sacred 


_ Scripture, —; these having cleaved to the shell and form in which 


the absolute truth attained a shape nearer and nearer to the 
ideal. But we find also that an authority, which is final and 


which does not pass away, belongs to the ideal truth thus 


brought before men; and that this is so even when the ideal 
truth is concealed under its earliest and most faulty formal ele- 
ments. And when we have beheld and recognized the Word of 


1 Jahrbiicher f. deutsche Theologie, 1861, pp. 411 ff. 
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God in Jesus Christ as the ideal and the absolute, both in con- 
tents of truth and in form, we have found the objective stand- 
ard of absolute truth,—we have found the fullest and final 
self-revelation of God in redemption to man. . 

From a fixed and central place of authority in the objective 
word of Jesus Christ in the gospel, we are both able and obli- — 
gated to receive all the Word of God in the Bible as having 
an authority which is relative to him. Next to the word of 
redemption which Christ in his own person is, and which he 
utters with his own actions and speech, stands that apostolic 
word which expands, explains, and applies the word of Christ. 
The authority of the apostolic word is guaranteed by the prom- 
ises of Christ, which were all true, and were realized by the 
apostles, in the sense in which Christ meant them.!. The apos- 
tolic word in the New Testament is therefore an authentic 
and authoritative exposition of who Christ is, and of what he 
has done and will do for men, and of what he requires of men 
in order that they may be saved. The authority of this apos- 
tolic word in the New Testament is relative to, and confirmed 
by, the authority of the objective word of Christ. Within the 
limits already set, this word has the authority which belongs 
to the teaching of Christ’s own Spirit through the conscious- 
ness of the disciples of Christ. 

With an authority more indirectly derived, and always to be 
referred to and tested by the authority of Christ and the apos- 
tles, do the non-apostolic authors of the New Testament teach 
us the same divine truth. But of the Old Testament in general 
we must say that all its authority is relative ; and that authority 
is to be assigned to its several portions and teachings accord- 
ing to the authoritative teaching of Christ and the apostles. — 
Hence it is that Frank? can affirm that a systematic and de- 
fensible treatment of the authority of Scripture must take its 
start from the New Testament; and Rothe (p. 40) can explain © 
that what he has to say of the relations of dogmatics to Scrip- — 
ture must be primariky understood only of the New Testament; 
and Dorner® can assert that it is a Judaizing error to demand 
of the Christian Church an immediate faith in the Old Testa- 
ment, —a faith, that is, which is not mediated by the authority 
of Christ. ‘ We cannot desire to be first Jews and then Chris- 
tians.” With these explanations and limitations, then, we are 


1 See Part I. chap. ii. 2 System der Christlichen Wahrheit, II. p. 393 f. 
® Glaubenslehre, II. p. 802 f. 
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to accept the authority of the Old Testament for exactly what 
it is proved to be worth, as a substantially authentic record 
of that preparatory history, and a storehouse of those religious 
ideas, typical laws and ceremonies, and predictions of inspired 
prophets, which all looked forward to Christ. 

The nature of those limits which surround either the various 


classes of contents or the different individual portions of Sacred 


Scripture, so far as the authority belonging to each is concerned, 
requires the following statement. ‘The historical authority of 
the Bible can, in principle, never be so exercised as to contra- 
vene any of the valid conclusions of historical and critical 
science; but, in fact, this science confirms the authority of the 
Bible as being, so far as the essential narratives and the main 
drift of its history are concerned, well-founded and complete. 


The mere presence in the Bible of a statement of historical fact 


does not withdraw that fact from the right of examination 
which belongs to historical and critical science. The truth, 
and therefore the authority, of every such statement of fact, is 
properly subject to the researches of this science. Only upon 
the presumption, or the verified certainty, of the compatibility 
of each such statement with the results of historical science, 
can the statement, as a matter of historical truthfulness, have 
any authority. But, in fact, all those historical statements of 
the Bible which constitute factors of the true Word of God do 
vindicate themselves before the tribunal of historical and criti- 
cal science. All such statements have therefore an authority, 
when presented to the Christian consciousness, which is con- 
firmed by the decisions of this tribunal. But having gained 
the authority which belongs to statements of historical fact, 
they gain also a further authority which historical and critical 
science can neither impart nor remove. It is upon such state- 
ments of historical facts, as embodying the ideal and absolute 
truths of the self-revelation of God in redemption, that the 
Christian consciousness builds and nourishes itself. To this 
consciousness, such facts are never mere historical facts: they 
all have their ideal and spiritual side. Considered as facts 
which bring ethico-religious ideas before the moral conscious- 
ness, they acquire an authority in the sight of this conscious- 
ness which is quite different from any authority that is imparted 
(or rather measured) by historical and critical science. Nor 
need we ask ourselves, What would be proper in case science 
should demonstrate the untruthfulness of such alleged facts? 
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for such a demonstration would involve the overthrow of the 
foundations both of biblical criticism and of the Christian con- 
sciousness. 

We have a right, furthermore, to insist upon the necessity 
that biblical science (historical and critical) shall receive its 
impulse and spirit, as well as certain of the laws controlling its 
method of operation, from the Christian consciousness. Thus 
to insist, is not unreasonable: it is rather accordant with the 
essential nature of such science. Every science requires for its 
most successful pursuit a kind of tact, as well as an acquaint- 
ance with its material, which is peculiarly its own. But the 
tact required by the science of biblical criticism involves an 
operation of the ethico-religious faculty. The biblical religion 
has obviously a certain distinctive spirit, if we may so speak, 
which must be sympathetically recognized and appreciated in 
order that the religion may be scientifically understood. The 
Bible is obviously written in the same spirit as that of the 
religion of whose facts and ideas it forms the storehouse and 
record. The Bible, then, cannot be scientifically understood 
without that spirit which gives insight into. the nature of its 
religion, and which constitutes, in part at least, the requisite. 
tact for a successful pursuit of biblical criticism. It does not 
follow, of course, that piety of the biblical type — much less 
that the profession of piety of that type —is the sole or chief 
requisite for the best attainments of biblical science. It would 
be much more nearly true, however, to say that the real pos- 
session of piety of the biblical type is one indispensable qualifi- 
cation for the successful pursuit of biblical science. The truth 
of this statement might be tested by an appeal to history and 
experience, were not “such an appeal certain to be invidious.! 
This true spirit of biblical criticism is, however, precisely the 
opposite of a blind, uncandid adherence to a traditional ortho- 
doxy in the face of evidence from the appropriate historical - 
and critical sources. From such adherence there has quite too 
often issued a hideous course of blundering and hypocrisy which 
has brought discredit alike on the results of biblical criticism 
and on the most sacred truths of the Christian consciousness. 
To, maintain the authority of the historical, or even of the 


1 Compare some very interesting observations of Kahnis touching the spirit of 
Hengstenberg as contrasted with that of Gesenius and Winer, which are to be 
found in a controversial writing entitled, Zeugniss von den Grundwahrheiten des 
Protestantismus gegen Dr. Hengstenberg, pp. 68 ff. 
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ethical, declarations of the Old Testament, at the expense of — 
wounding both the integrity of critical researches and the in- 
tegrity of Christian moral feeling, is mischievous infidelity to 
the real spirit of the Bible itself. Zarnack! has none too force- 
fully called attention to the undoubted fact, that a real lack of 
religious and scientific susceptibility may be prized and boasted 
of as though it were distinguished fidelity to the Christian 
faith. 

It follows, from the foregoing consideration, that biblical 
criticism should be cultivated as a proper function of the 
ethico-religious faculty of the Church; and that the historical 
authority of the Bible should be made obvious by critical re- 
search, in order that a sound fides humana may be built upon 
the basis of this research. As Tholuck has said,? * A sound 
condition of the Church cannot be thought of without science.” 
The attempt to lay the foundations of Christian faith (whether 
the so-called fides humana or the fides divina) in an historical 
authority which cannot endure the tests of historical science is 
an attempt to found a sure faith upon insecure foundations. 

It is not so much in limitation as in confirmation of the au- 
thority of the Bible, that we lay down the next principle: The 
authority of the Bible cannot contravene the authority of the 
Christian consciousness; but the authority of the latter is 
the chief witness for the authority of the former in ethico- 
religious matters. It has already been shown that an absurd 
self-contradiction is involved in the assumption that the funda- 
mental ethico-religious facts and truths of the Bible can ever 
be brought into conflict with the testimony of the Christian 
consciousness; for the testimony of this consciousness can be 
given at all only upon the supposition that these fundamental 
facts and truths have already become the contents of faith. It 
does not follow, however, that no statements or implied teach- 
ings on ethical and religious matters exist within the circuit of 
the canonical writings which are contrary to the truths taught 
by this consciousness. The existence or non-existence of such 
statements or teachings is to be determined as a question of 
fact. On the authority and example of Christ and the apostles, 
we may recognize the existence of such statements and teach- 
ings. The Christian consciousness testifies that certain opinions, 


1 Ueber die gottliche Autoritat der neutestamentlichen Schriften, Stud. und 
Krit., 1839, p. 239 f. 
2 Essay published in Theological Essays, Boston, 1867, p. 110. 
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principles, and maxims, upon ethico-religious matters, which 
plainly have the credit of certain Old-Testament writers in their 
favor, are corrected and contradicted by its own principles as 
based on the authority of Christ. 

The above truth gives to the witness of the Spirit within the 
consciousness of the believing community an authority to act 
as arbiter and judge over certain portions of the canonical 
writings, —even such as deal with ethico-religious matters. By 
such judgment, this consciousness does not set itself up as an 
independent critic of the Word of God, much less as an arbiter 
of the word of Christ and the apostles in the New Testament. 
It rather exercises the authority which has been conferred upon 
it by the word of Christ and the apostles, —the authority, 
namely, to discern what is the Word of God, and to subordinate 
all other portions of canonical Scripture to the true and final 
Word of God in Jesus Christ. In case there should be dis- 
covered by biblical criticism any divergence of views among 
the apostles themselves, this consciousness would have to de- 
cide which view is authoritative by an appeal to the plain rule 
of the word of Christ as given in the Gospels and in the com- 
mon apostolic word. ‘That the apostles will be led progres- 
sively by the Holy Spirit into all the truth of Christ, we have a 
pledge in the promise of Christ himself. But we cannot affirm, 
a priort, What divergences of view upon minor matters of faith 
and practice might occur in the course of the teaching of the 
apostles. But in all such apparent cases we should have to 
distinguish between that variety of view which only makes the 
unity of the apostolic teaching more complete, and that diver- 
sity which amounts to a probable or a demonstrable contradic- 
tion. In case certain plain divergences in the views of the 
apostles should be shown to exist within the New Testament, 
this would not destroy, or even much impair, the authority of 
the. Bible in matters of ethico-religious truth. We should still 
have in the Bible a perfectly secure and a sufficiently extensive 
objective ground upon which to lay the foundations of the 
Christian faith and life. It is the principle of Protestantism, 
upon this subject, that whatever is common and clear is to be 
understood as primarily authoritative in laying the foundations 
of faith. In the biblical teachings, enough which is common 
and clear is given for the purpose of laying sure and broad 
foundations. There always remains, however, the right and 
the duty of re-examination. And new information, or an im- 
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proved point of view, may cause that what before seemed con- 
tradictory shall now appear as only a variation in the form of 
apprehending the one but many-sided truth of the gospel. 

In respect to historical matters, there are indications in the 
New Testament that its several historical authorities by no 
means looked upon each other as necessarily infallible. We 
can scarcely avoid supposing that Luke considered the written 
narratives which lie at the basis of the other Synoptists —if not 
the Gospels of Matthew and Mark in their present form — as 
open to improvement. One of our most convincing proofs of 
the historical authenticity of John is derived from the apparent 
fact that he corrects certain historical errors of the Synoptists 
in a way which shows his own superior information as to the 
truth of history. In matters even of an ethico-religious kind, 
how differently does Paul speak of the other chief apostles 
from any manner which seems compatible with the supposi- 
tion that all their views and opinions upon such matters were 
regarded by him as constituting an absolute and infallible au- 
thority! As to the case of Paul and James, we know that 
many writers, who are not simply critics imbued with the 
scientific spirit, but also theologians of indubitable orthodoxy, 
feel confident of an irreconcilable contradiction between the 
two (compare Jas. ii. 17 ff., and the declarations of Rom. ili. 20 
ff., iv. 1; Gal. i. 6 ff.). The position of such critics and theo- 
logians is not, however, necessarily heretical, or disloyal to the 
authority of Scripture. The attitude of Luther toward the Epis- 
tle of James did not constitute, in principle, a disloyalty toward 
the general authority of the Bible. On the supposition that 
the critical judgment presented a contradiction, in the fashion: 
of Luther, before the Christian consciousness, this conscious- 
ness could not avoid subordinating James to Christ and to the 
other apostles. We find fault with Luther for his depreciation 
of James, because it was hasty and contemptuous, because it did 
not wait to consider the possibility of reconciling the apparent 
contradiction, and because it took (as was Luther’s habit) far 
too little account of the common judgment and feeling of his- 
toric Christianity. It is not the momentary and often whim- 
sical impression of the individual, — whether informed or un- 
informed, whether of truly Christian spirit or full of the spirit 
of self-will and self-conceit,—to which the utterances of the 
canonical writings can.safely offer themselves. It is the well- 
informed and organic working of the Christian consciousness 
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which authoritatively discerns the true Word of God as it is 
objectively presented in Sacred Scripture. 

By the foregoing positive statement we reach the truth of 
the doctrine of the So-called testimonium Spiritus Sancti. The 
witness of the Holy Spirit has been declared to be the chief 
witness for the authority of the Bible in ethico-religious mat- 
ters. The consciousness of the believing community, having 
within it as its inspirer and ground the same Holy Spirit who 
has mediately caused the book, witnesses with its own imme- 
diate spiritual authority to the authority of the book. As to 
the validity of the claim made in this doctrine, and as to the 
history of the rise and growth of the doctrine, we need not 
enter into details. To call attention to the few following 
statements, is sufficient for our purpose. 

According to Klaiber,! it was Hutter, Hunnius, and Gerhard 
(the latter in exact dogmatic form), who were the first theo- 
logians of the Reformation era to give clear expression to the 
doctrine of the testimonium Spiritus Sancti as proof of the 
authority of Scripture. The germinating form of its dogmatic 
construction may be given in the words of Hutter: ‘The same 
Spirit by whom those books were written and published testi- 
fies in our minds . . . concerning their canonical authority ;” 
and again, “ The Holy Spirit to-day is testifying in us concern- 
ing the divine authority of Scripture.” Substantially the same 
view of the relation of the believer’s inner experience to exter- 
nal authority is repeatedly expressed in the writings of Luther 
and Melanchthon, and especially in those of Zwingli and Gscolam- 
padius. To this view Schenkel? gives a somewhat too loose 
construction when he interprets it in the following statement: 
“The external theological authority of the word of Scripture 
first finds its real confirmation (wahre Begriindung) in its agree- 
ment with the inner authority of the Divine Spirit.” Accord- 
ing to the opinion of Luther,® the same Holy Spirit who is in 
the Scripture must be in the interpreter of Scripture: he is ~ 
a heretic who interprets the Scripture otherwise than as the 
Spirit requires. Zwingli so insists upon the necessity of the 
inner witness to authorize, as it were, and make effective, 
the utterances of the book, as to make himself liable to the 


1 Das testimonium Spiritus Sancti, Jahrbiicher f. deutsche Theologie, 1857, II. 
p-.5f. 

2 Wesen des Protestantismus, I. p. 119. 

8 Compare his Works by Walch, XVIII. pp. 1770 f. and 2053 f. 
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charge of heresy upon this point.1 Cicolampadius? calls this 
Witness an “inner word” or “teacher” (internus doctor); and 
speaks of the objective word as a signal to admonish us that 
we should seek for the truth within us, and learn it there. 
In his view, the real Word of God is not the external words 
of Sacred Scripture, not the word understood materialiter, but 
the word as preached and understood, —the “mind and mar- 
row of the word” (mens et medulla verbi).2 Calvin‘ also, al- 
though more secretive as to his real views of the relations of 
the Bible and the experience of the believer, expresses his 
confidence in the self-evidencing power of the Scripture within 
the redeemed consciousness, in the following terms: “ But as 
to their inquiry, Whence shall we be persuaded that [Sacred 
Scripture] hath flowed from God, unless we have recourse to 
the decree of the Church? this is as if one should inquire, 
Whence do we learn to distinguish light from darkness, white 
from black, sweet from bitter? For Scripture lets us have a 
no more obscure perception of its own truth than black and 
white things of their color, sweet and bitter of their taste.” 
We may say of this doctrine, that, however it was perverted 
and obscured by the post-Reformation dogma of Scripture as 
the external word, it belongs to the very essence of Protest- 
antism. 

The essential truth of the doctrine, when brought under the 
light of those relations of the Church and the Bible which 
were discussed in the last chapter, may be made obvious in the 
following statement of particulars. 

In order to present the witness of the Holy Spirit to the 
authority of Sacred Scripture, it must be postulated that both — 
the word of salvation and the work of salvation have entered 
as facts into human history. The word of salvation, as it came 
originally from Christ and the apostles, has been scripturally 
fixed, with essential accuracy, in the writings of the New 
Testament. In this form it remains unchangeable and uncor- 
rupted, as a norm and rule of every word of salvation which 
may be proclaimed in the name of Christ until the end of 
time. But just as truly is the work of salvation in the world. 


1 This charge is made against Zwingli, Calvin, Baxter, and the Reformed 
Churches generally, by both Rudelbach and Guerike. See their Zeitschrift, 1840, 
heft. 1 and 2. 

2 Antisyngramma ad Suevos. 

3 Hospiniani Historia Sacramentaria, P. II. p. 74. 4 Instit., I. vii. 2. 
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This work is a spiritual work, such as requires and presupposes 
an activity of the Divine Spirit continuing in the spirits of 
believers, and working organically upon and within them, until 
the end of time. The work of salvation has all the authority 
of a fundamental and organic fact of general experience. For 
the work is not the individual activity of this or that man: it 
is the historic action of the Divine Spirit in the development 
of the consciousness of believers. Our entire doctrine of the 
authority of the Bible rests upon the postulate that the biblical 
religion has a real objective and spiritual ground in the Holy 
Spirit, to whom mediately its divine elements are due.: Our 
doctrine of the authority of the inner witness rests upon the 
postulate that this same Spirit now dwells within the believing 
community, as its teacher and guide. Neither one of these 
postulates can be made to stand without the support of the 
other: both of them belong to the essentials of the Christian 
faith. 

The proof for the authority of Scripture from the witness of 
the Holy Spirit within the believer is, then, of the nature of a 
proof from experience. It is a proof, thatis to say, which can 
be realized as valid only in and through the necessary experi- 
ence. He that has no experience of the witness can have no 
experience of the proof. But it does not follow that the proof 
has no objective validity. On the contrary, it is just as valid 
and comprehensive as a proof from experience can possibly be. 
For the divine work of salvation in human history is a work 
which manifests itself within the self-conscious life of those 
who receive the work. The work is a work of life. As Rothe 
has declared (p. 154): “The actually divine life, as the gener- 
ically true life and real life, is conscious of its own reality.” 
Conscious faith, conscious love, conscious obedience, belong to 
the spiritual life of the believer. The contents of this con- 
sciousness manifest what is really the nature and law of this 
life. But among these contents is a certain experience of the 
relations in which the soul stands in this divine life to the 
Word of God. What that relation is, is known immediately 
by consciousness: it can no more be doubted than any other 
fact of consciousness. Moreover, the history of the organic 
development of the consciousness of the community of Chris- 
tian believers shows that this experience is essentially uniform 
throughout all that history. The proof from experience is, 
then, a proof from something more than an individual opinion, 
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feeling, or impulse. It is a proof drawn from a fundamental 
and permanent phase of Christian experience. 

It is true that the witness of the Holy Spirit to the author- 
ity of the Bible has taken its more expanded and precise form 
only in certain eras and sections of the Church. This fact 
requires us to assume once more the distinction between the 
Bible and the Word of God. The fundamental and permanent 
elements in Christian experience concern the relation of con- 
sciousness to the Word of God. That peculiar phase of expe- 
rience which is developed under the dogma that identifies 
the Bible and the Word of God throughout is not fundamental 
and permanent. But so far as the Bible presents itself as the 
Word of God before the consciousness of believers, believers 
have an experience essentially uniform as to its effects in their 
consciousness. They know, with all the immediateness and 
certainty which can belong to any form of experience, that 
their faith grounds itself upon this word, and that their inner 
life corresponds to and confirms the facts and truths and 
promises of this word. The authority of this word, therefore, 
becomes to them an authority confirmed within their experi- 
ence, in a perfectly invincible way. 

We may say, then, that the Church knows that the truth of 
the Scriptures is the very Word of God, because this truth 
proves itself within experience as being indeed such a word. 
This process of knowledge we may speak of figuratively as a 
kind of self-recognition which the Spirit in the soul extends to 
the same Spirit in the book. “The Spirit recognizes itself 
again in the instrument through which it has created the life 
that is from God and for God.” ‘The witness in the soul rec- 
ognizes and affirms the authority of the same witness in the 
sacred canonical writings. 

It has been objected to the position just taken, that it places 
the authority for the Christian religion upon two foundations, 
each of which is designed to support the other, but both of 
which are alike unstable. In the opinion of Strauss,! such a 
position leads in one direction to fanaticism; for an inner rev- 
elation of the Spirit is needed in order to recognize the Scrip- 
' ture as divine, and so the highest court of appeal is not the 
Scripture, but the inner working of the Spirit. But the same 
position, according to Strauss, leads in another direction to 


1 Glaubenslehre, I. p. 186; and compare Klaiber, Ibid., p. 25 f., and Rothe, 
Ibid., p. 152 f, 
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rationalism ; for, if the witness of the Spirit makes us certain 
of the divinity of the Scripture, who or what will make us cer- 
tain that our experience is really the work of the Holy Spirit? 
It is clear, however, that the objections of Strauss involve a 
totally different way of looking at the nature of religion, its 
evidence, its experience, and its faiths, from the true and scrip- 
tural way. His objections involve also a complete miscon- 
ception of the origin and nature of the relations which exist 
between the Bible and the Christian consciousness. The Chris- 
tian religion has indeed a vast and conclusive system of evi- 
dences; but as an experience within the soul, as an inner life, it 
does not follow as the mere conclusion of a system of external 
evidences. Christian experience is nevertheless a reality; and, 
as such, it involves the reality of certain facts and truths upon 
which it is itself based. The proofs for the reality of any expe- 
rience can never be conclusively argued apart from the experi- 
ence itself; the reality cannot be made subjectively valid to one 
who has not had the experience. But we are no worse off in 
this case than in the case of all other ethical and religious mat- 
ters, — indeed, than in all matters the evidence for which lies in 
experience. We cannot present the proofs for the laws of com- 
plementary colors to a blind man in such a way that he shall 
recognize their validity. We cannot cause one deaf from birth 
to verify in experience the principles of harmony. The proof 
from Christian experience is just as far-reaching and certain as 
any proof from experience can be. It is valid for producing 
immediate conviction in as many as have had, or as are willing 
to have, the requisite experience. It is valid for testimony to 
the truth before all men, as far as men are rightly willing to — 
receive on testimony that of which they have not themselves 
had experience. ! 

The only important difference between the witness of the 
Spirit in the consciousness of believers, and the highest kind 
of proof derivable from consciousness upon ethical and reli- 
gious matters, concerns the numbers of those who have had 
the requisite experience. Concerning the validity of certain 
principles of morals, we are able to appeal with confidence to 
all who have exercised the moral faculty, and so have had act- 
ual experience in matters of morals. Concerning the validity 
of certain other so-called principles, we are able to appeal only 
to the experience of a select class, who have exercised the same 
faculty in a particular way. Concerning certain matters of 
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religion in general, we are able to appeal to all who have had 
any religious experience ; but concerning certain matters of the 
Christian religion in particular, we are able to appeal only to 
those who have had the particular form of experience which 
constitutes the Christian consciousness. We are able, then, 
to get a certain testimony to the authority of the ethical and 
religious truth of the Bible (which might not improperly be 
called a real testimonium Spiritus Sancti) from all men of sound 
ethical and religious experience. But we can get such a more 
particular witness, to the fact that the divine Word of redemp- 
tion is infallibly spoken in the Bible, as constitutes the centre 
of the testimonium Spiritus Sancti, only from men of sound 
Christian experience. 

In order, however, to convert the convictions of believers 
into a valid objective proof of the authority of the Bible, these 
convictions must be rightly interpreted and scientifically han- 
dled. But in this respect the argument from the testiumoniwm 
Spiritus Sanctt is no more uncertain and liable to error than 
are all similar arguments upon matters of experience. From 
consciousness, and on the assumed authority of its witness, 
many erroneous arguments have been drawn. It is true that a 
mathematical demonstration of the certainty of the convictions 
of Christian consciousness cannot be given; it is also true that 
the facts of this consciousness have often been misconceived 
and misinterpreted: but both these truths do not destroy the 
valid authority of this consciousness, or disprove the possibility 
of giving a scientific handling to its facts and convictions. 

If, then, we wish to avail ourselves of the testimony of the 
_ Spirit in the believer to the truthfulness of the Bible, we must 
be content simply to take this testimony as it is. It is not 
testimony to the infallibility of the canonical writings; prima- 
rily, it is not even valid testimony as to the possession by those 
writings of any of the predicates assigned to them by the post- 
Reformation dogma of the Bible. It is, however, a direct and 
immediate testimony to the necessary relations in which the 
redeemed consciousness finds itself standing to the word of 
redemption in the Bible. It is, therefore, a valid proof that 
the authority of the biblical word is the authority of the same 
Spirit who illumines the redeemed consciousness. The proof 
is vitiated, and made the ally of raw and wild fanaticism, only 
when the self-will or self-conceit of the individual usurps the 
room of those common convictions which belong to redeemed 
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humanity. It is not without significance that Luther and 
Melanchthon saw how indispensable it is, in order to use the 
authority of Scripture as the authority of the Word of God, 
that we should distinguish between the kernel and the shell of 
the Bible. And Schenkel (J. p. 129) is quite right when he 
declares: “ The distinction between Scripture and the Word 
of God is essentially Protestant, and without it the theological 
authority of the principle of Scripture cannot be carried out.” 

But all the objections to the real meaning and force of the 
testimonium Spiritus Sancti have by no means come from ra- 


tionalistic and infidel sources. A blind and indiscriminating — 


worship of the letter of the canonical writings, as though there 
were in this letter some divine magic, also controverts this true 
doctrine. Its controversy is born in fear, and feeds on fears. 
It is objected by a timid and irrational orthodoxy, that the doc- 
trine of the witness of the Spirit, thus interpreted, depreciates 
or abrogates the sole and supreme authority of the very words 
of Scripture. For the Church of Christ is, forsooth, permitted 
and expected to do nothing more, in order to arrive at the 
truth of the Word of God, than merely to read and understand 
the letter of Scripture. But he who lays the foundations of 
the authority of Scripture in the infallibility of its own letter 
lays them in the most insecure of all positions. For he has— 
still the difficult question to answer, Who or what shall guar- 
antee for me the infallibility of that letter? And if this question 
were infallibly answered by historical and critical researches, 
whether its answer be favorable or unfavorable to the infalli- 
bility of the letter of Scripture, it would not secure the foun- 
dation of faith. For faith cannot be founded solely upon what 
critical science is able to prove by its uncertain and only prob- 
able evidences concerning the letter of Scripture: it can be 
founded only upon the objective word of Christ as authorita- 
tively discerned and evinced in the consciousness of the believer 
by a real work of the Holy Ghost. The authority of the objec- 
tive word and the authority of the inner witness stand or fall 
together. But the inner witness is a witness to the fact that 
the redeemed consciousness actually grounds itself upon the 
objective word of Christ, and that it then finds in its own expe- 
rience of that word the highest and most immediate proof for 
the word's infallible authority. 

We are now in a position more definitely th state the rela- 
tions in which the Bible stands to the so-called Christian rule 
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of faith. These relations are not such as belong to the essential 
nature of faith and of the Word of God; for a condition of the 
Church is conceivable in which faith might found itself securely 
upon the Word of God, although no Bible had ever come into 
existence. Indeed, history shows us, in the case of the early 
Church, a condition in which Christian faith possessed a sure 
rule or norm, before the written norm had been formed or rec- 
ognized. It is perfectly plain, moreover, that for several cen- 
turies after the New Testament was written, the “rule of faith” 
of the Church was not understood as being simply the writings 
of the New Testament. By the early Church, the essentials of 
the apostolic word, whether delivered in writing or by tradition, 
were held to constitute its rule of faith (regula fider, symbolum, 
(riots, kavov ris mictews). And Hase truly says,! “ A wide-spread 
agreement over the principal tenets of this faith (that is, the 
faith of the Church as indicated in its rule of faith) appears 
much earlier than over the canon and contents of Sacred Scrip- 
ture.” This fact does not indicate, however, that the existence 
of any contradiction between a rule of faith given in Scripture, 
and the rule of faith as held by the Church Catholic in def- 
erence to the authority of the apostles, was to be admitted. 
With Clement of Alexandria, for example, the different ex- 
pressions, “the truth,” “the rule of the Church,” “the tradition 
of the Church,” “the Divine Scripture,” are only varied ways 
of designating one and the same authority of revelation.2. We 
have already seen in what way Irenezus regards the author- 
ity of tradition as furnishing the rule of faith. According to 
Tertullian, the regula fider is everywhere one, immovable and 
unchangeable ;° this regula was instituted by Christ, and is 
questioned by none except the heretics and those heretically 
inclined. Chrysostom® argues that not all things which a 
Christian ought to believe are delivered by letter (8 émoroAjs), 
but many others are unwritten; and both are worthy of faith 
(aé0mora). And Augustine® declares that there are many 
things which the Church universal holds, although they are not 
found in Scripture, because they are credibly thought to be 
precepts of the apostles. 


1 Dogmatik, I. p. 387, 

2 See Mohler, Einheit in der Kirche, p. 48 f.; and Nitzsch in Drei theol. Send- 
schreiben, p. 47. 

3 De virg., 1 ff. 4 De Praescr,, 13 ff. 5 Ad 2 Thess. ii, 14. 

6 De bapt. c. Don., v. 23, 
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But the relations in which the Church, in its subsequent 
development, comes to stand toward the objective word of 
Christ and the apostles, are necessarily different from the 
earlier relations. The relations of the Bible to the rule of the 
faith of the Church are, therefore, also necessarily changed. 
For, as the certainty of every other form of the delivery of 
the word of Christ and the apostles in its uncorrupted purity 
becomes less and less, the Bible becomes more and more, the 
only trustworthy source of that word. And these later rela- 
tions of the Church and the Bible fix the permanent relations 
of the Bible and the rule of faith. For, outside the Bible, 
no trustworthy and authoritative presentation of the doctrine 
of Christ and the apostles can ever again be found. But the 
Christian norm, or original and radical construction of the rule 
of faith, depends upon the doctrine of Christ and the apos- 
tles; in this doctrine alone subjective Christian faith finds the 
objective ground upon which it rests. The Bible, then, neces- 
sarily becomes the only trustworthy and authoritative source 
of the objective Word of God in Christ; the only norm and 
radix of the Christian faith as resting upon, and springing out 
of, that Word. ; 

We need not debate long over the question whether we shall 
say that the Bible ts the only authoritative rule of faith, or 
that the Bible alone furnishes us with the means for construct- 
ing the authoritative rule of faith. For, in the light of the — 
conclusions which have already been reached, the former of 
these two statements has no intelligible meaning, unless it be 
so interpreted as to be substantially equivalent to the latter. 
In what sense could we say that the Bible zs a rule of faith? 
Only in some such sense as should admit the obvious differ- 
ence which exists amongst the different parts of the Bible with 
respect to their authority in teaching religious doctrine; only 
in some such sense as should subordinate all the other parts 
of the Bible to the objective word of Christ and of the apostles 
concerning Christ. We should thus have to make room for 
the authority of an activity which lies outside of the Bible, — 
-an activity of the ethical and religious consciousness as exer- 
cised upon material furnished to it by the Bible. 

For, let us suppose the case of a believer who undertakes to 
find the true rule of faith while clinging to the strictest inter- 
pretation of the dogma that the Bible zs this rule of faith. Let 
us suppose the case of one who accepts, in its most literal con- 
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struction, a dogma like that of the Formula of Concord: “We 
believe that the sacred writings alone are that only and perfectly 
sure rule by which all dogmas ought to be measured, and ac- 
cording to which all doctrines and doctors ought to be judged.” 
Let it be asked such a literalist, on what authority he receives 
this very dogma as a declaration of the identity of the “sacred 
writings” and the “only and perfectly sure” regula fidet. 
Only one of two answers to the foregoing question is conceiva- 
ble. Such a literalist must answer, “I receive the dogma about 
the Bible on the authority of the Bible itself;” or else, “I re- 
ceive the dogma on the authority of the dogma, and as a faith- 
ful and intelligent Protestant.” But to receive the dogma that 
the “sacred writings” are the “only and perfectly sure” regula 
fidet, upon the authority of the dogma, is to undermine the 
strictest construction of the dogma itself. For, if Scripture 
is the complete rule of faith, it is surely competent to give 
that one article of this rule upon which its own general claim 
to authority is based. The answer of the literalist must, then, 
be changed. It must be answered, “I receive this dogma on 
the same authority upon which I receive all dogmas, viz., upon 
the entire rule of my faith; that is to say, I receive this dogma 
upon the authority of the Bible.’ But the Bible makes no 
such dogmatic statement with regard to its own complete coin- 
cidence with the only and perfectly sure rule of faith. From 
the very nature of the case, it can contain no such dogmatic 
statement. Its own doctrine of its own origin and nature, like 
all the other doctrines which it teaches, is not given chiefly 
in dogmatic form. But it is peculiarly difficult to suppose that 
the Bible could teach regarding itself, that it zs the only and 
perfectly sure rule of faith. For, as history shows us conclu- 
sively, the rule of faith of the Christian Church antedates the 
New Testament. And if by “rule of faith’? we understand 
the apostolic announcement of salvation and its contents of 
faith, we are quite justified in repeating the much-debated say- 
ing of Lessing, “The regula fidet, and not the Scripture, is the 
rock on which the Church of Christ is built.” Moreover, no 
one could maintain that all the sacred writings in every part 
teach that they are each one and equally the rule of faith. 
The dogma, if derived at all from the Bible, must, then, be 
derived as the result of a logical process which judges of the 
result of certain tendencies and drifts of teaching found in 
the Bible. Some use of the critical faculty as an exercise of the 
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ethico-religious consciousness of the Christian Church is there- 
fore implied, even in the statement that the Bible is the sole 
rule of faith. But what if this judgment, which discriminates 
the truth of the very dogma that the Bible is co-extensive with 
the rule of faith, be itself without authority? And does not 
even the Formula of Concord speak of “ measuring” and “judg- 
ing” dogmas (ad quam omnia dogmata exigere) and doctors 
(secundum quam omnes doctores aestimare et judicare)? But 
where there is judging and measuring, there must be not only 
a rule, but a judging faculty: the worth of the judgment and 
the accuracy of the measurement depend not simply upon the 
standard, but also upon the right exercise of the faculty. 
It appears, then, that some other source or means of attaining 
Christian truth than that which is in the sacred writings them- 
selves must be assumed by even the advocate of the most 
literal construction for a dogma like that of the Formula of 
Concord. In other words, the Bible is approached by the ad- 
vocate of this view of its relation to the regula fidei, under an 
assumption that is subversive of the very view advocated. 
But, supposing the extreme literalist and dogmatist to be 
somehow justified in approaching the Bible as the only rule of 
faith while, at the same time, one fundamental and controlling 
article of that rule of faith has already been dogmatically de- 
termined independently of the Bible, his difficulties are not yet 
ended. For the question at once arises: How shall he, with 
the help of his unbiblical dogma, determine what that rule of 
faith is which is represented to his mind by the entire circuit 
of the canonical writings? No rule of faith consists wholly 
or chiefly of a single dogma concerning the authority of the 
sacred writings in the construction of other dogmas. A dogma 
as to the source of dogma is not a complete rule of Christian 
faith. The one dogma that the Bible is the sole and perfectly 
sure rule of faith, if it be true, is not a full system of Chris- 
tian truth. It is not even properly a central doctrine of such 
a system. The teachings of the Bible regarding the divine 
redemption through Christ must give to all Christians the cen- 
tral articles of their true rule of faith. Where, then, shall we 
find that central position at which we may place ourselves, and 
so construct the system of Christian truth according to the 
idea of the Bible itself? Without doubt, this central position 
must be found in the objective word of Jesus Christ. But this 
is precisely the same position which is reached by the believer 
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who does not begin his construction of the rule of faith with the 
untenable dogma that the canonical writings throughout are 
to be identified with this rule of faith. 

But, when we have once reached the central position, shall 
we best proceed to construct the entire system of faith under 
the influence of a dogmatic assumption that the sacred writings 
are precisely co-extensive throughout with the infallible Word of 
God? The attempt thus to proceed, inevitably leads to all man- 
ner of disingenuous expedients for harmonizing those portions 
of the sacred writings which should rather be definitely and 
intelligently subordinated to the word of Christ and the apos- 
tles, or even corrected on the authority, and according to the 
spirit, of the Master himself. 

Moreover, the extreme literalist and dogmatist has no means 
peculiar to himself for constructing the rule of faith: he has 
only so much of the critical and philosophical faculty, so much 
of tact and learning and candor in exegesis, so much of real 
spiritual illumining and insight, as is bestowed upon him by 
the Spirit who inspires the whole Christian Church. He is not 
saved by his dogma from the risk of making his own critical and 
philosophical foibles, his contrivances and twists of exegesis, his 
fanatical fancies and so-called “spiritual” conceits, into that 
very rule of faith which he is ready to identify with the Sacred 
Scriptures throughout. He is, indeed, more likely than others 
to be betrayed by his dogma into substituting his own thoughts 
about the Bible for the very truths of the very Word of God. 

There is no escape, then, from receiving the limitations which 
lie in the nature of the case, and in the nature of human history 
and human experience. Man does not reach the infallible by 
dogmatically asserting its existence in some concrete and cog- 
nizable shape. The perfectly sure and only rule of faith, which 
the Bible is declared to be, does not start out into being before - 
us, or spring up within as a regulative principle of thought, 
whenever we are ready to affirm a certain dogma as to the 
identity of the Bible and this rule of faith. It is a way full of 
pains-taking, and possibilities of mistake, which must be taken 
to find in the Bible the sources of an infallible regula fidec for 
the Christian Church. This way necessarily involves the dis- 
crimination of the true objective word of Christ within the 
writings of the New Testament. The discrimination of his 
word can take place only by means of the critical and religious 
use of the faculty of Christian reason, — the ethico-religious 
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consciousness of the Christian Church. In other words, the 
Bible must first be studied as being what it really is, — viz., 
the organic and historic product of a process of divine self- 
revelation which culminates in Christ—in order that it may 
be used as the “perfectly sure” Christian rule of faith. Its 
merely formal and fallible elements must be distinguished from 
the ideal and absolute contents of truth which they envelop 
and contain. Its teachings must be considered and received 
as they are when they have reached their highest and perfect 
realization in the absolute selfrevelation of God in Jesus Christ. 
All its contents must organize themselves upon the objective 
word of Christ; for his word furnishes the foundation upon 
which the other contents of the Bible build their claim to abso- 
lute truthfulness, and the final test to which they subordinate 
themselves. Historical and critical results must be duly taken 
account of, inasmuch as the objective word of Christ, and all 
the Word of God which is in Scripture, has come to us in 
an historical form, and under the conditions of history. The 
faculty which is competent to accomplish the construction of 
the rule of faith, upon the basis of the objective word of Christ, 
is the ethico-religious faculty of the community of believers. 
We are not, however, to confuse the use of the ethico-religious 
faculty of the Church, in constructing the rule of faith, with 
the exercise of the right of private judgment. It is, of course, 
only by the self-conscious activity of one or more individuals, 
that any definite and concrete form of the so-called rule of 
faith can come into existence. A rule of faith is necessarily 
some particular construction of the truths of revelation as they 
are understood by some particular individual, or particular 
individuals, at a given time, and under given circumstances. 
Nevertheless, we have a right to speak of the rule of faith; 
because the Spirit of Christ which is in the Church operates 
upon the Word of Christ which is in the Bible, in an historical 
and organic way. Just as the Bible was constructed, in an his- 
torical and a progressive fashion, as the vehicle of certain perma- 
nent facts and ideas of the divine self-revelation in redemption, 
so is the rule of faith historically and progressively constructed 
upon the basis of those same facts and ideas. There is, how- 
ever, this important difference between the two constructions 
of the one Spirit in the Church. The Bible presents the final 
and absolute statement of the facts and ideas of revelation, in 
the objective word of Christ. It furnishes the one absolute 
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and indestructible norm and type for the construction of all 
rules of faith. All the organic working of the ethico-religious 
faculty of the Church in the construction of the rule of faith 
must therefore be referred back to the Word of God in the 
Bible. It is what belongs to the community, and to the things 
of its common faith and life as the community lives and grows 
by reception of the word of Christ, that claims an indisput- 
able right to enter into the construction of every rule of faith. 
Tn order, then, to construct a rule of faith from the Bible, a 
knowledge of the common judgment and common experience 
of the Church Catholic is indispensable. The private judgment 
is sound judgment only upon condition that it is informed, ap- 
preciative, and tactful, with respect to the things of common 
judgment and common experience. The Bible, then, cannot 
be the only and perfectly sure rule of faith to those who have 
neither the faculty nor the means for constructing such a rule 
from it. 

We must in this connection make again the obvious distine- 
tion between such contents of faith as are necessary to salva- 
tion and growth in grace, and such a construction of the rule 
of faith as shall have a right to the title of a sole and perfectly 
sure authority. The most ignorant believer in Christ can draw 
from the Bible — even indirectly through the mediation of sev- 
eral persons at successive steps of remove from the word of 
Christ—enough of the contents of faith to make him wise 
unto salvation. We might speak of the simple and incomplete 
ideas (perhaps largely misconceptions) of such a believer, con- 
cerning Christ and concerning the work of redemption, as con- 
stituting for him a rule of faith. Such a believer may also 
build up a sound Christian character upon those crumbs of real 
truth which come to him interlarded with much that should 
be rejected as offensive to a sound discretion. A grain of true 
salt may save the soul; a little stale and mouldy bread may 
have enough of the heavenly nutriment to nourish a surprising 
growth. But even in practical matters, the re-actions of igno- 
rance are strong and inevitable. And that construction of the 
rule of faith, of which men speak when they either identify it 
with the Bible or assert that the adequate material for it exists 
within the Bible, is quite another affair. 

Precisely what, however, is the Rule of Faith, as distinguished 
from any particular statement of the articles of Christian belief? 
Is it the Nicene, or the Athanasian creed? Is it any one of the 
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numerous Symbols or Formulae which sprung up so plentifully 
in the post-Reformation era? Is it the private statement of the 
articles of faith as held by any great theologian, or the creed 
adopted by any group of Christian churches or by any indi- 
vidual congregation of believers? To all such questions, only 
one true answer can be given. ‘There is no concrete construc- 
tion of the rule of faith given, or possible, which shall not be 
simply a rule of faith,—one among many, and without any 
valid a priori claim to be the sole and perfectly sure construc- 
tion. But by speaking of the one and common rule of faith, 
and by referring its construction to the historic and organic 
working of the ethico-religious faculty of the community of 
believers, we do, nevertheless, emphasize certain great truths 
of history and of the Christian religion. We emphasize the 
truth, that all the different forms of the rule of faith which 
have been tolerated by the common Christian consciousness 
have been in substantial agreement upon certain facts and ideas, 
and that these facts and ideas commonly agreed upon are those 
most clearly given to us in the word of Christ and the apostles 
concerning the self-revelation of God in redemption. We em- 
phasize the further fact, that the truths of common agreement 
are those upon which the clearest light shines, both from the 
external and historical testimony and also from the witness of 
the Holy Spirit in the consciousness of believers. We empha- 
size also the fact, that the history of the Church shows how a 
growing intensity and extension of light is constantly being 
thrown upon such truths by all the development of human con- 
sciousness. History, science, reason, civil and political evolu- 
tion, and the onward march of human intelligence and morality, 
are confirming before the Christian consciousness the validity 
of that rule of faith which it bases upon the objective Word of 
God. | 

Any dogmatic statement of the relation of the canonical writ- 
ings to the rule of faith which intends literally to identify the 
two, and to take no account of distinctions between the Bible 
and the Word of God, or of the necessity of an authoritative 
activity of some faculty in constructing the rule of faith, is, 
then, self-confuted. We cannot declare that the Bible 7s the 
rule of faith, — sole and perfectly sure, — without admitting all 
which is essential to justify another more accurate form of 
expressing the same relation. It is more accurate to say that | 
only the Bible furnishes the Church with the means for con- 
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structing an authoritative rule of faith. The rule of faith 7s 
authoritative, and may be called perfectly sure, only if it be con- 
structed upon the basis of the word of Christ and the apostles 
by the activity of the enlightened Christian consciousness. 

We need not absolutely reject, however, that manner of stat- 
ing the relation of the Bible to the rule of faith which affirms 
that the former zs the sole and perfectly sure construction of 
the latter. Such a manner of statement lays appropriate em- 
phasis upon two of the most important elements of this relation. 
First: The Bible is the divine way of giving to the Church its 
permanent and authoritative norm for the perfectly sure rule 
of faith. In the Bible the norm for the rule of faith is given 
in the historical connections of revelation itself. This form is 
not dogmatic; for the Bible presents the picture of that historic 
process of the revelation of God in redemption which culmi- 
nates in Christ, rather than a dogmatic statement of truths 
about this process. It presents the central figure of this pic- 
ture, viz., Jesus Christ, as an historical personality in his true 
setting of historical circumstances, rather than a dogmatic state- 
ment of the inner essence of that personality. But it also gives 
us certain elements derived from the inspired reflection of the 
apostles upon this picture. It thus gives us, under the guar- 
anty of the special promise of Christ, and as the result of an 
official fitness and position, a certain apostolic development of 
the absolute norm of faith as that norm is given in the objective 
word of Christ. Thus far, then, we may speak of the apostolic 
word as one with that of Christ, both as.respects its substantial 
import and also as respects its relations to all subsequent devel- 
opment of the rule of faith. Although, then, the divine historic 
activity has given to the Church the norm for its rule of faith 
under the necessary conditions of history, it has so given this 
norm as absolutely to fix its relations to all the subsequent de- 
velopment of the Church. We must forever regard the Bible 
as the sole and perfectly sure rule of faith, in as much as, and in 
so far as, it contains the word of Christ and the apostles touch- 
ing the self-revelation of God in redemption. This word is 
the absolute and authoritative norm for the development of 
all the articles of the Christian rule of faith. 

Second: This statement —the Bible is the rule of faith — 
emphasizes the fact that the truths of the Bible appear in some 
sort to organize themselves into a kind of system of fact and 
truth, which offers itself to all believers as the contents of their 
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faith, and which belongs to the very nature of Christianity itself. 
We can by no means identify Christianity with the objective 
and dogmatic construction of its facts and truths. Nor can we 
be faithful to the facts of our previous induction without admit- 
ting that the unity of the Old and New Testaments is not pri- 
marily a dogmatic unity, but is rather a unity of supernatural 
impulse manifesting itself in a course of historical development. 
Nevertheless, the greater facts and truths of the Bible actually 
constitute a kind of complete and self-contained organism. 
When the central position is once found, these facts and truths 
marshal themselves into an order which gives the impression: 
of something constructed by an inner life or impulse of its own. 
Such a wonderful fact as this, that so many and varied literary 
works should come together into even the semblance of an 
organic whole, demands a reason for its existence. But in the 
case of the Bible the semblance involves a reality appreciable 
by faith. The reason for this reality can be found only in the 
divine intent to provide in the Bible, not simply the material 
for the contents of faith, but also the pattern and law for the 
construction of the material. The biblical pattern of the rule 
of faith refers every thing to the central idea of a divine self- 
revelation in redemption which reaches its absolute realization 
in the coming of Jesus Christ. The Bible is, then, — when 
received in its totality according to its own systematic, but not 
systematized, construction of its own facts and ideas, —an au- 
thoritative setting-forth of the Christian rule of faith. From 
it, when thus received-in its totality, the Christian may learn 
the authoritative norm for the construction — both as to mate- 
rial and as to arrangement — of the rule of faith. Thus does 
each part of the Word of God in Scripture acquire a new sig- 
nificance when it is considered in its relations to the whole. 
In the light of the central truths, the half-truths and errors 
which lie near the extreme limits of this system may be puri- 
fied or driven away. 

It is necessary to consider yet a little further the authority 
of the Christian consciousness in the development of Christian 
doctrine. The Christian Church, during the centuries of its 
development, has never consistently carried out an effort to 


1 Compare the words of Dorner, Glaubenslehre, II. 797 f. : ‘‘ Die heilige Schrift 
ist Darstellung des Organismus der christlichen Wahrheit durch ihren Inhalt, 
und durch diesen Zusammenhang erhilt jeder ihrer Theile mit seinem beson- 
deren Inhalt eine neue Bedeutung.” 
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construct for itself a rule of faith solely out of the material 
offered in the canonical writings. From the very nature of its 
position, it follows that the earliest Church would make no such 
anattempt. But, even after the external current of tradition 
could no longer be trusted for the uncorrupted apostolic word, 
and after the only trustworthy and authoritative presentation 
of that word was consequently to be found in Scripture alone, 
such an attempt was never carried out. Indeed, it may be 
affirmed, that, until comparatively recent times, the necessity 
for such an attempt has never been intelligently conceived of 
by any considerable portion of the Church. It is also most 
significant, that the very era and portion of the Church which 
might logically have made most pretence of such an attempt 
never carried out its pretence with any thing like a perfect good 
faith. Acccrding to the dogma of the post-Reformation era 
respecting the Bible and the rule of faith, no attempt to bind 
the reason and conscience of believers, even by the secondary 
and derived authority of a creed or symbol, could logically 
take place. Yet this very era was most prolific of attempts to 
bind the reason and conscience by various creeds and sym- 
bols. These creeds and symbols did not originate in the 
cautious scientific attempt to construct dogmatically the con- 
tents of Sacred Scripture without regard to what other eras 
and branches of the Christian Church had taught touching the 
rule of the Christian faith. As a matter of fact, no other forms 
of the rule of faith were ever so oppressed with eztra-biblical 
elements— with false assumptions of faith, scholastic and cur- 
rent political philosophy, fictitious canons of orthodoxy con- 
structed in a provincial way for polemical uses—as those which 
were instituted under the influence of the dogma that the 
Bible is the sole rule of faith. In saying this, we do not depre- 
ciate the services of such symbols, nor do we bring a charge of 
insincerity against the men who instituted them. The mere 
conception of a scientific biblical theology, which is not under 
the trammels of dogmatic assumptions, was scarcely formed 
when these symbols were instituted. The very dogma which 
assumes to fix the relation of the Bible to the rule of faith 
was itself not derived by scientific exegesis from the Bible. 
Twesten may be right when he affirms! that the earlier Luther- 
an symbols upon this point designed simply to assert that no 
other writings and teachers than those of the Bible give the au- 
1 Dogmatik, I. p. 270. 
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thoritative rule of faith. But we have the assertion of the 
same writer! as authority for saying that it was not until the 
eighteenth century that a view of the real difference between 
dogmatic theology and biblical theology became clear and prey- 
alent. The very symbols which most strongly assert the sole 
authority of the Bible to give the rule of faith, often themselves 
give the most elaborate statements of this rule of faith with 
the least pure regard for this authority. 

Is, then, the virtual confidence of the Church in her own 
call and ability perpetually to develop the rule of faith, an 
altogether misplaced confidence? ‘The true conceptions both 
of Bible and of Church prevent us from answering this ques- 
tion in the affirmative ; for the Church, as well as the Bible, is a 
reality. The body of believers, as well as the body of writings, 
is full of the life of the Holy Spirit. Christ’s promises of 
euidance into all the truth are perpetually being realized in the 
history of those who receive them. Revelation and inspiration 
are perpetual gifts to the community of believing souls. And 
the relations of Bible and Church are such as forbid us to 
restrict the functions of the Church to the mere exegesis and 
application of the statements of the canonical writings. The 
very nature of the rule of faith lays upon the Church the obli- 
gation to develop it in accordance with the norm of faith 
furnished in the Scriptures. 

We may, then, claim a secondary and sineut but real, 
authority for the products of the developing Christian con-— 
sciousness. This authority is secondary and subordinate to 
some standard of truth; but that standard is not the entire 
extent of the canonical writings, with respect to all their in- 
cluded contents. In principle, the Christian consciousness is 
subordinate only to the objective word of Jesus Christ and the 
apostles touching the truths of the self-revelation of God in 
redemption. As founded upon this word, in the free and reason- 
able subordination of Christian faith, this same Christian con- 
sciousness discerns and tests the entire Word of God in Sacred 
Scripture; and by its discernments it subordinates all the other 
portions of Scripture to this Word. 

But may the developing Christian consciousness be held to 
authenticate any thing which is new, or which lies beyond the 
conclusions legitimately reached by a mere interpretation of 
the Word of God in Scripture? The answer to this question 

1 Dogmatik, p. 62 f. 
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will depend much upon the idea which is conveyed under the 
term “new.” The answer will also depend upon making again 
the distinction between the Word of God and the extent of the 
canonical writings. The Christian consciousness cannot authen- 
ticate any thing new, —in the sense of any thing contradictory 
of, or foreign to, the word of Christ and the apostles touching 
the truths of redemption; but, on the authority of this word, 
it receives much which is apparently foreign to, and even con- 
tradictory of, certain statements and opinions maintained in the 
canonical writings. It receives, for example, as a part of its 
authoritative rule of life, different principles and maxims from 
those contained in the Mosaic law with respect to marriage and 
divorce, with respect to imprecation and the forgiveness of ene- 
mies, with respect to meats and tithes, the observance of the 
sabbath, and the keeping of ceremonial enactments. As a part. 
of its indestructible contents of faith, it receives from Christ 
and the apostles different religious ideas from those held by 
many Old-Testament writers regarding the future life, regard- 
ing the nature and development of the divine kingdom, the 
grounds and conditions of salvation, the person and work of 
the redeeming Messiah, and even regarding the being and attri- 
butes of God himself. To tell the Christian consciousness that 
it must not receive as authoritative any faiths or maxims of life 
which are foreign to, or even contradictory of, any of those of 
the Old Testament, would deprive it of the greater part of its 
contents of Christian faith. 

But, furthermore, the absolute and indestructible rule of 
faith which is given in the doctrine of the New Testament 
concerning the redemption of the world by Jesus Christ is 
given only as a norm. It is given, that is to say, as a condi- 
tioning germ, as a fixed standard, ora type and pattern of what 
the Church shall always believe and do. It is neither given 
nor designed as a fixed and developed system of dogmatic 
statements respecting all the things of Christian faith and life. 
It is designed and adapted, then, for development. But devel- 
opment cannot take place by the lugging or smuggling in, as 
it were, of extraneous and foreign materials; neither is it, on 
the other hand, a simple process of constructing a so-called 
biblical theology. The Church builds up doctrine out of her 
own experience, in the widest sense of the word ‘“ experience,” 
but always, if she build soundly, in accordance with her inde- 
structible norm and type. So long as she conforms, in principle 
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and in ideas, with the true norm, the Church is authorized and 
obligated to construct her rule of faith more and more grandly 
and generously as her experience under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit becomes enlarged. She is never straitened in her 
Lord or in his word, but always, if at all, in her own narrow- 
ness and fears. At the command of her Lord, she may go 
forward to make the whole world of truth her own; for all 
things in heaven and earth are hers, and all the truth of men 
is from her Lord and God. What she has given to her in the 
development of her life, as true to think and right to do, has 
all the authority of the Giver. But whether each of her 
thoughts be true, and each of her practical judgments right, 
must be constantly measured according to the fixed and abso- 
lute standard given in the Word of God. This standard is 
the objective word of Jesus Christ; the measuring faculty is the 
critical and ethical activity of the Christian consciousness. 
The standard will remain fixed, but the faculty will be devel- 
oped; and, as it is developed, it will receive and authenticate 
more and more of all the truth of God. 

The foregoing considerations show how far we can agree with 
the admirable argument of John Henry Newman in his charm- 
ing “ Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine ;” and, 
as well, at what point we must depart widely from him. We, 
too, seek for truth in the study of historical Christianity. We 
acknowledge the authority of this truth as being presumably 
the gift of the Spirit of all truth to the Church through the 
reason and experience of the Church. We cannot fail to 
acknowledge also the lack of appreciation which Protestantism 
has frequently manifested for the voice of the Church as the 
voice of the Spirit of Christ in human history. The “utter — 
incongruity between Protestantism and historical Christian- 
ity,”’! we cannot, however, acknowledge; for we find the prin- 
ciples of Protestantism in that same history of the first three — 
centuries of the Christian era to which the Roman Catholic so 
confidently (and often unintelligently) appeals. Moreover, as 
the “development of Christian doctrine” proceeds, we expect — 
that it will turn the tide of the historical argument: this 
reversed tide may rise so high as, in some future century, to 
form an argument for the “utter incongruity ” between Roman 
Catholicism and historical Christianity. Nevertheless, we shall 
not be disposed to press this argument in proof of the infalli- 

1 See Essay, etc., ed. New York, p. 12. 
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bility of Protestant symbols, and creeds, and decisions of 
learned doctors or councils. For we hold that the voice of 
Christ is not to be gathered wholly from the judgments which 
issue through such channels. Nor do we believe in the claim 
that any of these channels of communication constitute infalli- 
ble organs for the transmission of the truth of Christ. We 
credit the argument of Newman in behalf of a development in 
ideas,! and even, in part, “on the probability of a developing 
authority in Christianity.” But the probability of an infalli- 
ble organ for the authoritative declaration of these ideas, in the 
shape of a particular sect or section of the Church, or of a coun- 
cil, or of an officer called a bishop or a pope, we quite discredit. 
And we find an “utter incongruity” between the conclusions 
of such an argument and the plainest facts, the most indubit- 
able experiences of historical Christianity. Indeed, the argu- 
ment is only another form of the same argument by which the 
Protestant view, combated by Newman, reached the conclusion 
that the entire circuit of canonical writings must be infallible. 
The true view of the development of Christian doctrine, as 
inseparably connected with the development of the Christian 
consciousness, involves the following particulars. (1) The pos- 
sibility, and even the necessity, of a development of Christian 
doctrine, is provided for by the very nature of the growth of 
the Church: this growth takes place in the midst of material 
and historical environments, but under the impulse of the Spirit 
and according to the laws of spiritual life. (2) The develop- 
ment of doctrine must accord with the one indestructible norm 
which is given to the Church in the word of Christ and the 
apostles: otherwise the change is not a development of Chris- 
tian doctrine, but a growth of noxious heresy within the Church. 
(8) The Church, as considered in the long periods of her de- 
velopment over the face of the whole earth, has the indestruct- 
ible power of self-purification. As studied with the larger 
outlook, she appears to have a conclusiveness of authority 
which does not belong to her merely provincial phases. The 
appeal from this or that sect, or from this or that section. of 
space or time, to the Church Catholic, may, then, be confidently 
taken. (4) Moreover, the growth of the Church is both inten- 
sive and extensive: it includes the spread of the Church over 
wider and yet wider areas of space and time, and also the more 
perfect knowledge, by the Church, of the whole mind of Christ. 
1 Essay, etc., pp. 20-58. 2 Tbid., pp. 58 ff. 
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(5) The revelation of the mind of Christ to the Church is 
-made in the Scriptures, but only in a normative and regulative — 
way. The fixed pattern and type of her thought and life is 
given in the Scriptures, but the fulness of her thought and life 
comes in history and in experience. (6) The revelation of the 
mind of Christ, by the Spirit of Christ, to the Church in her 
history and experience, is authoritative; but the evidence that 
any particular statement of the rule of faith is according to the 
mind of Christ isa matter which may always be tested anew. 
Such testing involves a comparison of each alleged truth with 
the original and indestructible norm of Christian truth. Every 
alleged truth which endures this testing receives evidence for 
its truthfulness, according to the intimacy of its relation to the. 
development of the Christian consciousness, and according to” 
the clearness, consistency, and extent of its reception by this 
consciousness. | 

Under the above-mentioned limitations, therefore, we receive 
the authority of the Christian Church to develop the doctrine — 
which is given in a normative way in the Scriptures, by con- 
necting with it all such ethico-religious truths and ideas as” 
the Church acquires through her growing experience. But no 
statement of truth can properly constitute an element in the 
Christian rule of faith which has not been rendered assimilable 
by the same life which belongs to the original norm.! 

The foregoing view of the authority of the Bible and the 
Christian consciousness in its organic development leads us, 
finally, to the following conclusions as to the construction and 
authority of symbols, ' creeds, and theological formulae and 
systems. Wecan neither, on the one hand, co-ordinate these 


forms of construing the rule of faith with the absolute and final 
) 


1 That the idea of the Bible as a normative and constitutive objective authority 
is not inconsistent with the idea of the Church as a secondary authority for the 
development of doctrine, see the words from a manuscript of Dr. Schnecken- 
burger of Bern, as quoted in Hundeshagen, Der deutsche Protestantismus, p. 308 £. 
The germ of the doctrine of the infallibility of the Church is to be found in the 
simple confidence of the early Church, that, in accordance with Matt. xvi. 18 and 
1 Tim. iii. 15, the Church is in possession of the truth, and therefore invincible by — 
heretics. But from the fourth century onward, the assumption of an actual in- 
fallibility, as excluding all human error, lies at the ground of the decisions of the 
Church in matters of faith. Difficulty was necessarily found in defining precisely 
the organ of this infallibility. The simple appeal to the bishops of the churches 
where the apostles had taught was exchanged for the dogma that the synods of — 
the Church, as organs for the Holy Spirit, are infallible. And now we have- 
reached the declaration of the infallibility of the papal head of the Church by 
recognized Roman-Catholic authority. 
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authority ; nor, on the other hand, can we deny to them a cer- 
tain secondary and subordinate authority. 

The necessity for assigning a certain authority to symbolic 
and systematized forms of stating and developing Christian 
doctrine is equivalent to the necessity for construing this doc- 
trine in such forms. The mere general proposal to accept the 
Scriptures as the rule of faith determines nothing. For, in 
order to determine any thing, the further inquiries must be 
raised and answered: How much of the Scriptures is accepted 
as absolute and final authority? In what sense are the differ- 
ent portions of Scripture accepted as authoritative? And what 
do the Scriptures themselves teach to be the true and perfectly 
sure rule of faith for a Christian? Nor do we escape from the 
necessity of forming our doctrine into symbolic and systematic 
form by proposing to content ourselves with a so-called Biblical 
Theology. For biblical theology itself, if it is to furnish contents 
for Christian faith, must raise and answer the foregoing inqul- 
ries: it cannot give the rule of faith to the Church without 
taking pains to justify its conclusions as true and scientific, 
according to the biblical norm and type of truth. This biblical 
theology is authoritative, then, only on the supposition that it 
is constructed in a valid way from the Bible. Nor is the man 
who will have nothing to do with systematic forms of present- 
ing biblical truths in any respect the more secure. For he 
must simply take his-own disorderly and unskilful notions of 
what the Bible is and teaches, instead of the orderly and skil- 
ful presentation of its truths at the hands of scientific critics 
and theologians. And yet there is great objection in the minds 
of many to the use of the term “authority” in connection with 
creeds, symbols, and theological systems. The objection is, in 
part, well taken; in part, it is apt to be a result of misconcep- 
tion. Neither within nor without the Bible is there any gener- 
ically and absolutely infallible authority upon truths of the 
divine self-revelation in redemption, except the objective word 
of the Redeemer Jesus Christ. This word is not authoritative 
as set over against the truth of reason, but as being the highest 
expression of Him who is the expressed reason, the Word, the 
Truth, of God. But even this word is given to men as sub- 
jected to the necessities of an historical form; it reaches us as 
historically and diplomatically fixed in certain ancient writings. 
For the apprehension of this word, an inner process of the 
ethico-religious faculty is needed. ‘The authority of the objec- 
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tive word is not created, but recognized and realized in an in- 
terior way, by the action of this faculty. The authority of all 
the other words of the Bible is, by the Bible itself and by the 
experience of the Christian consciousness, made subordinate 
and secondary to the authority of this word. It follows, then, 
that many parts of any thoroughly Christian symbol, or creed, 
or systematic statement, le nearer to the absolute authority 
than do certain portions of the Sacred Scriptures themselves. 
But the symbol, creed, or systematic statement, as well as all 
the inferior portions of Sacred Scripture, can have no authority 
to contravene or change the word of Christ. 

We need not hesitate, then, to affirm the indubitable fact, 
that Christian symbols and creeds, in so far as they are con- 
structed by the activity of the Christian consciousness and are 
based upon the faiths which belong to the word of Christ and 
the apostles, have an authority superior to that of many por- 
tions of Sacred Scripture. Calvin and Augustine, although 
not infallible, can teach us concerning redemption with more 
authority than Ecclesiastes, or Esther, or even the Mosaic 
Torah. 

To discuss the sources of dogmatics and theology, does not 
form a portion of ourtask. Certain suggestions, however, as 
to the nature and uses of these sources, follow naturally from 
the previous discussion. ‘The process by which the Church 
forms for itself a fuller and more complete development of the 
contents of faith cannot be a process of constant negation. 
It must be a process of positive growth according to a living 
norm which is indestructibly and positively fixed in the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament. These Scriptures must, then, be 
forever the chief and normative sources of dogmatics and the- 
ology. But the process of growth is not purely exegetical. 
The entire function of the ethico-religious faculty of the Church 
is not exercised in the mere interpretation of Scripture. For, 
although the Church founds its faith upon the word of Christ 
and the apostles in the New Testament, it proceeds to have an 
experience under the conditions of human history. This very 
experience, as involving a testimonium Spiritus Sancti, confirms 
the objective word upon which its foundations are laid, and 
by means of which it is constantly built up. And, as the expe- 
rience widens and deepens in human history, it gathers many 
accumulations of accessory truths which have been verified in 
the experience. These truths also it understands to be truths 
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of Christian faith, under the limitations already discussed. 
The experience may, then, be said to be a source of Christian 
dogmatics or theology. The experience of the Church, thus 
regarded as a source of dogmatics or theology, is of several 
principal kinds. It is experience of the activity of the reason 
in the comprehension of Christian truth, and of all truth in its 
relations to Christian truth. We may therefore speak of phi- 
losophy as forming a kind of source for the materials of dog- 
matics and theology. More specifically, the experience may 
be an experience of the conscience, of the moral reason in 
judgment as to what it is right to do. But to follow Schenkel,! 
and make the activity of the Church in constructing its doctrine 
and practical rules of life only a mediate source of dogmatics, 
while conscience is regarded as an immediate source co-ordi- 
nate with Sacred Scripture, would amount to subordinating 
the redeemed to the unredeemed moral consciousness. The 
conscience of the Church is, however, a kind of source of its 
dogmatics and theology. But, furthermore, the experience of 
the Church is in history: it is a progressive, organic, and cu- 
mulative experience. The record of this experience is more 
or less complete. The history of the Church furnishes, then, 
a source for the materials of dogmatics and theology. 

The authority of the Bible —its right to satisfy the reason 
and bind the conscience, by offering its truths as the contents 
of Christian faith —is, then, of the nature and order indicated 
in the previous discussion. This authority is the highest kind 
of authority possible for a collection of ancient writings that 
claim to hold contents of absolute truth upon matters of an 
ethical and religious kind. Such contents of truth do not 
simply offer themselves to the pure reason as demonstrated 
principles or a priori ideas: they offer themselves to a rational 
faith as facts and revealed truths concerning the divine self- 
revelation in redemption. Their authority receives, therefore, 
a further confirmation by the experience which follows upon 
their reception by faith. The nature of this confirmation by 
the experiences of faith is indeed such as to make it a difficult 
subject of argument. Only a constant and intelligent experi- 
ence in the use of the Bible can make the individual believer 
understand how satisfactorily the Bible approves itself when 
it is faithfully employed asa means of grace. But upon this 
matter, also in some of its larger connections, history has a 

1 Dogmatik, I. p. 390 f, 
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word to say. For a considerable portion of the race have hac 
—either directly or indirectly, consciously or unconsciously — 
the benefits of the use of the Bible. To this experimental argu-. 
ment for the authority, and the divine nature and origin, of 
Sacred Scripture, we are ready now to make an appeal. 


BPA a ats ll Da em Se 
THE BIBLE AS TRANSLATED AND INTERPRETED. 


THE consideration of the Bible as interpreted and translated 
comes most fitly between the topic of the last chapter and the 
topic to be considered in the chapter next following the present 
one. The translation and interpretation of Scripture must 
precede its use as a means of grace. In principle, the Bible 
should not be translated in order to derive from it the norm 
of the true Christian rule of faith; for this norm of the rule of 
faith should be constructed by interpretation from the original 
Hebrew and Greek texts of the biblical books. Otherwise, we 
have only the interpretation of an interpretation to represent 
the word of Christ and the apostles, as that word was left 
seripturally fixed in the New Testament. But, as a matter of 
fact, it is only in comparatively recent times that the impro- 
priety of attempting a scientific construction of the contents 
of Christian faith, as these contents are brought before us in 
Sacred Scripture, upon the basis of any other than the original 
texts of the Bible, has been adequately acknowledged. A great 
number of symbols, formulae, and elaborate confessions of faith, 
as well as of theses from the masters in theology, have been 
derived only from versions or translations, so far as they have 
been derived from Sacred Scripture at all. Over nearly all the 
ancient world, wherever Christianity spread and rooted itself 
firmly, one or more versions of its sacred writings appeared. 
From Syria southward to Athiopia, and northward again to the 
Goths, and in every direction where the prevailing empire of 
Rome advanced, the Bible was translated into various lan- 
guages. In all these countries, more or less of theological dis- 
cussion and theological literature arose upon the basis of a 
translated Bible. The vernacular version became for the peo- 
ple the only known form of the written Word of God. The 
theology of the great Latin Fathers and of the Symbols of the 


Latin Church, so far as it was derived from Scripture and not 
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from extra-Scriptural tradition, could appeal only to the Latin 
translations of the Bible. Augustine, the greatest of the theo- 
logians of the ancient Church, knew, for the purposes of a sci- 
entific theology, only a Latin version. The Latin version of 
Jerome came to dominate with an absolute sway the theological 
thinking of the Middle Ages; it was the only Bible known 
to the theologians of the Roman-Catholic Church for many 
centuries. The current doctrinal terminology originated from 
this version. “ Predestination,” “justification,” “sanctification,” 
“ propitiation,” as well as “sacrament,” “penance,” “ orders,” 
and many other kindred theological terms, are from this source. 
The early Reformers, so far as they drew their inspiration from 
the Bible, drew it mostly from the version with which they 
were familiar, rather than from the Hebrew and Greek texts. 

It might seem, then, that we ought to regard the very con- 
struction of the rule of faith as dependent upon the translation 
of the Bible. We should be obliged so to regard it, if we con- 
sidered the practice of the Church in the past as being goy- 
erned by right and permanent relations, as being other than a 
concession to the historical necessities of limited places and 
limited times. From the necessary and permanent relations 
in which the Church stands to the Bible, the work of interpret- 
ing the Bible is involved in the construction of the rule of 
faith. The Bible as interpreted furnishes the indestructible 
norm for the rule of faith. The same thing cannot be said 
concerning the work of translating the Bible in preparing the 
rule of faith. . 

The preparation and use of Sacred Scripture as a means of 
grace, however, involves both the interpretation and the trans- 
lation of the Bible. It is conceivable, indeed, that the Bible 
should form an adequate means of grace, even while it remains 
untranslated, and is therefore confined, as to its immediate 
uses, to such persons only as can read the languages in which 
it was written. It is conceivable that the propagation of the 
gospel and the building-up of churches should always be in 
the hands of men who could safely be trusted to mediate be- 
tween the people and the Bible. For centuries the Bible was 
a means of grace for the people, if at all, only mediately, and 
as it came to them, when translated and paraphrased, through 
a priest. Yet even in these centuries there are tokens of a 
certain diffusion of the means of grace through the possession 
of copies of the Bible, in whole or in part, by some of the more 
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wealthy of the laity; there are apparent also many attempts 
to give portions of the Bible to the veople in the shape of more | 
or less corrupt translations of some of its parts, or of certain 
versions of its historical portions which were not infrequently 
mingled with apocryphal additions (the so-called ‘“ history- 
Bibles”’).!. When Christianity was spreading rapidly, its spread 
was —as has been said — closely connected with the propaga- 
tion of translations which brought more or less of the Bibte 
within the reach of the people. It belongs, however, to the 
very essence of the Protestant movement, that it shall demand 
and secure the possession and use of the open Bible by the 
people at large. Indeed, the entire movement of Christendom 
tends toward making the Bible less and less the book for the 
clergy and the Church alone, but more and more the book for 
the human race. By this movement the tardy and enforced 
consent of even Romanism has been carried along. It is only 
the Bible, then, as translated and interpreted, which can satisfy 
the right uses of Sacred Scripture in promoting the ends of the 
practical moral and religious life. All our past conclusions as 
to the nature and origin of Sacred Scripture urge the necessity 
of both translating and interpreting those ancient writings in 
which the Church finds the indestructible norm for its rule of 
faith, and the vital spiritual help which it needs in producing 
and promoting the life of Christ. 

Let it be taken for granted, then, that the nature and origin 
of the Bible are such as to confirm sufficiently the plea for the 
unrestricted activity of the Church in its work of translation 
and interpretation. From the more fundamental of the rela- 
tions which exist between the Bible and the Church, it follows 
logically that the prevalent doctrine of Sacred Scripture must 
have a great influence upon the nature of this work of transla- 
tion and interpretation. And what follows logically from these 
relations has also abundantly proved true in the experience of 
the Church. The history of the translation and interpretation 
of the Bible runs parallel with the history of all the theological 
opinion of the Church, but more particularly with its opinion 
regarding the origin and nature of the Bible. In other words, 
the history of biblical versions and biblical exegesis is inter- 
woven with the history of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture. 


1 Concerning these “ history-Bibles ”? see Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften 
N. T., II. 201 f.; and article “‘ Historien-bibel ’’ in Herzog and Plitt; and the works 
cited by this author. 
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The Church has translated and interpreted the Bible because 
of, and according to, her notions of what the Bible is and can 
do for men. Nor can this firm connection between the doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture, and the work of translating and interpret- 
ing the Bible, by any possibility be dissolved. The connection 
belongs to the very nature of the case. The dogmatic con- 
struction of the belief of the Church regarding the origin and 
nature of her Sacred Scriptures both determines, and is itself 
determined by, the progress of the hermeneutical art of the 
Church as applied to the same Scriptures. 

In illustrating the position taken above, we may, in the first 
place, call attention to the relation which necessarily exists be- 
tween textual criticism and the general doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture. The Bible is for us, so far as language goes, what 
we find its text to be,—it is a certain number and order of 
words which make up the diplomatic form of certain ancient 
writings. But, inasmuch as only the ordinary means in use for 
the preservation and propagation of ancient manuscripts have 
been employed in the case of the Bible, textual criticism is 
necessary in order to determine what the Bible is. The Bible 
is for us only what it presents itself as being in ancient man- 
uscripts containing different texts. The very construction of 
the text of the Bible from those manuscripts requires, then, a 
process of a twofold character, —a process of internal and of 
external criticism. Where the manuscripts differ, we can deter- 
mine our choice only by some objective testimony amounting 
to a weight of manuscript authority, or by weighing the prob- 
abilities as to what a certain supposed author would be likely 
to write, or as to what some scribe would be likely to mistake 
or to interpolate. In no case, however, can we keep wholly 
aloof from considerations which are derived from the exegesis 
of the Bible, and which also depend upon our notions as to who 
probably wrote the text, and what he probably intended to say. 
In the case of the Old Testament, indeed, we have usually 
only one alternative; viz., either to take unquestioningly the 
one text before us, or to resort to internal criticism for its 
emendation. Certain views (derived exegetically or historically 
or otherwise) concerning what the nature of the particular 
scripture in question is, cannot fail to have some influence in 
deciding what the text of that particular scripture ought to be. 
On the other hand, exegesis is wholly dependent upon the text 
which it only very partially assists in creating. What the 
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exegete expounds is the tezt; and all that he derives legiti- 
mately must come out of the text, and not be read into the 
text. Considerations which belong to textual criticism, to exe- 
gesis, and to the dogmatic conception of Sacred Scripture, are 
thus united in a kind of circle of influence. And yet we must 
maintain that the careful and unprejudiced scientific construc- 
tion of the biblical text is the only sure basis for both exegesis 
and biblical dogmatics. 

More obvious still are the relations which exist between the 
doctrine of Sacred Scripture, and the translation and interpre- 
tation of the Bible, through the common medium of Biblical 
Criticism and Biblical Introduction. Considerations as to the 
date and authorship of the biblical writings influence both our 
conception of the origin and nature of Scripture, and also our 
art in translating and interpreting it. We have already seen 
how intimately such considerations enter into the inductive doc- 
trine of Sacred Scripture. And it is only a particular applica- 
tion of universal laws of hermeneutics, when we affirm that the 
view which any exegete takes of these critical considerations 
must influence his work of interpretation. Such a necessity is 
only a part of the general necessity under which every inter- 
preter finds himself; viz., the necessity of using all possible 
helps to arrive at the meaning of his author. How, then, can it 
be a matter of no importance, what view the interpreter holds 
as to who that author is, and as to the circumstances in the 
midst of which the author wrote? ,And how can it fail to be a 
matter of special importance, what is the view of the exegete 
upon critical subjects, in such a case as that furnished by the 
writings of the Old and New Testaments? It might be possi- 
ble, in the case of writings like the Homeric poems, to inter- 
pret successfully with a large indifference touching questions of 
authorship, date, and contemporaneous writings. The Homeric 
poems are, perhaps, somewhat peculiar in this respect, for the 
range of ideas which they present is relatively very limited, 
the nature of these ideas is concrete and objective, and the 
imagery is simple and easily understood. Moreover, the various 
books of the poems are their own exclusive commentary: there 
are no kindred and contemporaneous writings of which we may 
avail ourselves to throw light upon these poems. The Platonic 
writings, on the other hand, cannot be interpreted except in 
connection with the formation of opinions upon critical ques- 
tions as to the order of their composition, and as to their deri- 
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vation from Plato at first or second hand. But even in the 
historical treatment of biblical exegesis, the history of the ad- 
vance of all the philological and kindred sciences, as well as of 
theology and Christian life, must be taken into the account.! 

Especially obvious are the very firm direct relations which 
exist between the interpretation of the Bible and the views 
which the interpreter holds as to the nature of the Bible. 
No outcry against theological dogmatism on the one hand, or 
against mere grammar and philology on the other hand, can 
impair the essential nature of these relations; for the history 
of biblical hermeneutics shows their enduring strength. Every 
age of the Church exhibits the interpretation of that age as 
influenced by the dogma of the same age concerning the nature 
of the Bible; every age also exhibits the dogma as reciprocally 
influenced by the character of the hermeneutics. All rational 
and permanent improvement must involve the improvement of 
both dogma and hermeneutical science ; for the meaning of the 
separate parts of the Bible is necessarily better understood as 
we conceive more truly of the nature of the whole, and we 
conceive more truly of the nature of the whole according as the 
separate parts are better understood. 

Our view is not opposed to that view of the general function 
and laws of interpretation which is taken by that great master 
of the science of interpretation, August Bockh:? on the con- 
trary, it is only the legitimate application, to the special case of 
the Bible, of the very laws of interpretation which are set forth 
by this master. It must be admitted-(as Béckh declares®), that 
we can place on no firm ground any distinction, in principle, 
between “profane” and “sacred” hermeneutics. A sacred 
book, since it is a human book, must be understood according 
to human laws. The same principles of interpretation, then, 
upon the successful following of which a trustworthy under- 
standing of the classic Greek and Roman authors is attained, 
must underlie and control the interpretation of the classic 
Hebrew and Hellenistic authors of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The science of hermeneutics knows of no language 
which is not human language, and of no mind which is not a 


1 Compare D, G. W. Meyer, Geschichte der Schrifterklirung seit der Wieder- 
herstellung der Wissenschaften, the Einleitung. 

2 In his great work, Encyklopidie und Methodologie der philologischen Wis- 
senschaften, edited by Bratuscheck, Leipzig, aid 

8 Ibid., p. 80. 
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human mind. But, as Béckh goes on to explain, the same 
theory of interpretation — the one theory which holds true for 
all languages and subjects and minds — varies in the form of 
its application, according to the material to which it is applied. 
We do not refuse, therefore, to declare that the Bible must be 
interpreted just like any other book; because, for the very rea- 
sons which bring us to this declaration, we are obliged also to 
add the following restriction of the declaration, — as to princt- 
ple, and in so far as wt is gust like any other book. But if, on the 
ground of the exegesis itself, as well as upon other grounds, 
we are forced to conclude that the Bible is in some respects a 
unique book, then we must also conclude that the application 
of the general principles of interpretation to the special case 
of the Bible must be in some respects unique. How shall we 
know what the book really is, unless we first scientifically in- 
terpret it? How shall we interpret it in all respects satisfac- 
torily, unless we first know what it really is? Surely here is a 
case which requires the careful and patient, and even the his- 
torical and cumulative, use of that e¢reulus through which, as 
Bockh so clearly shows, the work of interpretation moves. We 
understand the parts in the light of the whole of which they 
are parts; we understand the whole when we see it in the light 
of the relations and special constructions of its constituent 
parts. The very work of scientific interpretation involves us, 
then, in the formation of certain general conceptions and theo- 
ries which are to be tested by the perfectness with which they 
apply in the further work of interpretation. Such a circulus, 
belonging to the very nature of hermeneutics, is that in the 
midst of which the Church has been wandering — wandering 
often and yet advancing much — during all the centiries of her 
experience in handling the Bible. 

The fundamental principles of hermeneutics, therefore, as 
they are applied to the case of the Bible, teach us to emphasize 
more intelligently the relations which exist between the doc- 
trine of Sacred Scripture, and the art and science of biblical 
interpretation. Interpretation requires the reproduction by 
the interpreter, within himself, of the consciousness that origi- 
nally expressed itself in the language which he interprets.! 
“To expound an author,” says Immer,? “means to do away 
with the difference between him and us.” Interpretation is 
essentially, then, a process of reading out of the author’s lan- 


1 Compare Bockh, Ibid., p. 82. %.Hermeneutik des Neuen Testamentes, p. 8. 
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guage that condition of thought (thought, considered both as 
to what it is in itself, and what it is in its connections) in 
which the author was, and which he meant to express by his 
language: it should never be a reading into the language of 
the thought of the interpreter as a different thinker from the 
author. Hence the ancient maxim, which shows that the true 
principle of interpretation has been for a long time theo- 
retically recognized, although it has been so much neglected 
and abused, ‘*Sensum ne inferas, sed efferas.” From the point 
of view furnished by this principle, we may say with Immer,} 
that every pre-assumption which anticipates in any way what- 
ever the exegetical result is untenable. | 

But preparation for the work of interpretation is indispens- 
able; and preparation inevitably results in certain pre-assump- 
tions which do in some sort anticipate the result of detailed 
exegesis. It follows, then, that those pre-assumptions which 
the interpreter brings with him to his task, as a preparation 
for that task, must themselves be subject to modifications in 
the accomplishment of the task. In other words, the prepara- 
tion must not be allowed to constitute a bias, or prejudice. To 
correct the errors of the pre-assumptions, the actual work of 
interpretation, when fairly and skilfully conducted, is the most 
potent means. But the preparation, in its turn, must con- 
stantly secure the interpreter from those errors of exegesis Into 
which he would otherwise fall. For, whether the literature 
which he interprets be the so-called profane, or the so-called 
sacred, his purpose is always one and the same. It is his pur- 
pose and work to get the meaning out of the written language 
of another, — not simply @ meaning, certainly not any meaning 
which the interpreter likes or fancies most correspondent with 
real truth, but the one true meaning which is always and only 
the meaning of the author. 

The attempt to reproduce the original consciousness of any 
author involves, according to Béckh,? four varieties or kinds 
of hermeneutics. Perhaps it would be more accurate and 
. intelligible to say that the process of reproducing the meaning 
of an author involves a fourfold activity which is conditioned 
upon the nature of those relations that exist between one 
human mind and another human mind, who differ from each 
other more or less widely in circumstances, habits, or indi- 


1 Hermeneutik des Neuen Testamentes, p. 75. 
2 Encyklopadie, etc., pp. 75-155; especially pp. 81-83. 
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vidual characteristics of thought, and medium of expression or 
language. Two of the four kinds of interpretation depend 
upon objective conditions, two upon the more purely subjective. 

Interpretation is primarily and pre-eminently a matter of ar- 
riving at the meaning of words. Grammatical interpretation 
extracts the meaning of the words of an author, as they are in 
themselves, and in their connections with each other. Lan- 
guage is a common good, a means or vehicle of communicating 
thought between men who use and understand the same lan- 
guage. This common vehicle, every one who communicates 
his thought must inevitably employ; the language of an au- 
thor is not so much his construction as his inheritance and 
limiting condition. The author must take language as he 
finds it: the interpreter must therefore find the language as 
the author found and employed it. Hence the need of gram- 
matical interpretation: it consists in reproducing the author’s 
consciousness so far as this may be done by explaining the 
meaning of the words in themselves. But the meaning of any 
particular number and arrangement of words is not a simple 
matter of grammar. Words are always spoken or written in 
the midst of certain circumstances; the shaping of the lan- 
guage, and the meaning of the words, is, then, in a measure de- 
pendent upon the nature of those circumstances. Every author 
writes what he writes, not only as dependent upon the lan- 
guage in which he writes, but also as influenced by the circum- 
stances in the midst of which he writes. The history of his 
own time — the precise place and day and hour of his writing 
—will be more or less impressed upon his language. Hence 
the necessity of historical interpretation; and this aims to un- 
derstand the meaning of the words with particular reference to 
the real circumstances in the midst of which the words were 
uttered. Grammatical and historical interpretation seek, then, 
to reproduce the consciousness of the author so far as this 
reproduction requires a knowledge of the author’s language 
both in respect to its words and to its historical occasion. They 
are both based upon objective conditions. 

But every author uses the common good, the vehicle of lan- 
guage, as an individual; an author is that highest kind of free 
and rational individuality which we call a person. The author, 
when he writes, is expressing himself, — his thought, his feeling, 
his opinion, his purpose, his entire inner life. No two individ- 
uals use the same language in precisely the same way. Each 
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author has a certain limited but real power over the medium of 
communication which he employs. He may not readily coin 
new words; he cannot possibly construct any word or phrase 
without using the elements which his language presents made 
ready for use. But in shading the meanings of words, in the 
number and kind of the connectives which he employs, and in 
many other ways, the personality of the author constructs the 
form of his language. The language is what it is because the 
author is such a man as he is. Moreover, as says Béckh,! 
“Even one and the same man does not apprehend the same 
subject always in the same way, and therefore does not perfect- 
ly understand himself.” New views expand themselves within 
the mind of the author as the pages of his work grow before 
him, or even during the growth of a single page. Flashes of 
light, and glimpses of truth, may force an expression for them- 
selves in such a way, that, when the ceasing of the flash has 
made the glimpse of truth to cease, the author himself can 
neither see the object again in the same light, nor accurately 
describe the object as it appeared to him for a single instant of 
time. It is therefore characteristic of much of the choicest 
and most suggestive literature of all time, that it legitimately 
means even more than its own authors could have accurately — 
described as their own thought. From such facts as the fore- 
going arises the need of so-called “individual interpretation.” 
The reproduction of the consciousness of an individual author 
requires a knowledge of that author as an individual. But, if 
the works of the author furnish our only means of knowing the 
author as an individual, then it is only by actual interpretation 
that we can attain the best preparation for further interpreta- 
tion. To interpret the works of Shakspeare, we must know the 
man Shakspeare ; but in order to know the man most interior- 
ly, we must interpret his literary work. Approximation, then, 
is the method and law of individual hermeneutics, — a method 
and law imposed upon it by its own intrinsic nature. 

Moreover, a certain kinship of thought and feeling, a com- 
munity of inner life, — either natural or acquired, — is indis- 
pensable to interpretation. Like understands its like. He 
cannot interpret a poet, who has no poetic imagination or feel- 
ing or susceptibility; he cannot interpret a philosopher, who is 
himself devoid of philosophic insight and training. In this 
function of the interpreter, feeling will often do what calcula- 

1 Encyklopadie, etc., p. 86. 
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-lation or grammatical analysis or philological learning must 
utterly fail to accomplish. For the same reason, in part, it is 
true that natural aptitude is indispensable for the highest and 
most universal exercise of hermeneutical skill. This truth is 
expressed by Béckh as follows: “ What Ruhnken says of criti- 
cism, ‘ Criticus non fit, sed nascitur,’ that is also true of inter- 
pretation, ‘Interpres non fit, sed nascitur.’”’ If no one who is 
another thinketh the same thing with another (ovdetis erepos Erépw 
ravto évvoel), still he who is like knoweth his like (opovos dporoy 
yeyvwrker). 

Inasmuch, however, as every author writes with a purpose 
which has elements in common with others who have written 
with a similar purpose, he must be interpreted in the light of 
his purpose as one of a-class. As a poet he has to use lan- 
guage, for the expression of his particular purpose which comes 
under the general laws of poetic composition. As an annalist, 
historian, dramatist, essayist, philosopher, he is one of a class. 
Interpretation, then, must also take account of the different 
conditions which relate to the purpose of the author as one of a 
class. Such interpretation is, like “ individual interpretation,” of 
the subjective order; it may be called “generic interpretation.” 

These four varieties of interpretation are so related to each 
other that they cannot be separated in the actual work of inter- 
pretation. No interpretation is possible which is not based 
upon the grammatical; but merely grammatical interpretation 
will not avail us to arrive at the desired result. The life is in 
the words which were the product of:the original living process 
of thought; but the life is in the words for him only who can, 
as a living and thinking fellow-man, repeat in himself the ori- 
ginal living process of thought. 

The application of the foregoing general laws of all herme- 
neutics to the particular case of the Bible, and the confirmation 
which this application gives to our general position as to the 
necessary relation between a true doctrine of Sacred Scripture 
and a right exercise of the function of biblical hermeneutics, 
are too obvious to require detailed discussion. Nevertheless, 
we must not lose our main purpose by failing to illustrate our 
theme. Grammatical interpretation is the indispensable basis 
of all sound and safe exegesis of the Bible. Only by such in- 
terpretation can we also learn what the Bible really is, what it 
claims to be, and what its phenomena are. It has been the un- 
mixed evil of all dogmas as to the origin and nature of Sacred 
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Scripture, that they have built themselves so little upon the- 
scientific interpretation of the Bible itself. It has been a 
further and greater evil of dogmatics in general, that it has 
domineered over exegesis, and twisted the meaning of Sacred 
Scripture in order to make it accord with a non-scriptural for- 
mulating of the contents of faith. But, on the other hand, 
merely grammatical interpretation is no more satisfactory in 
the case of the Bible than in the case of any other collection 
of literary works. Indeed, there are special reasons why such 
interpretation should be more unsatisfactory in the case of the 
Bible than in the case of other literary works. Nor can we 
pursue the merely grammatical interpretation of the separate 
passages of the biblical books without reaching certain conclu- 
sions touching the Bible as a whole; these conclusions must 
influence our subsequent interpretation. The language of the 
Bible is always human language, but its language is also of a 
specific kind. The words and the arrangement of the words, 
their meaning in themselves and in their connections, are to 
some extent influenced by a spirit which is manifest, here and 
there and more or less plainly, throughout the whole. What 
we might call a biblical spirit must be taken account of in order 
to see the true meaning of the definite words and combinations 
of words in the Bible. The Greek of the New Testament is 
human language, and it is that kind of human language which 
we know as Greek; but it is a kind of Greek unlike any other 
kind, — not classic, nor the rude barbaric jargon of those most 
removed from Greek life, nor precisely the Hellenistic Greek 
of the non-biblical writers. That which differences this lan- 
guage from that of all other Greek literature is chiefly the 
impress of the religious spirit of Hebraism and of Christianity 
which it distinctively bears. And he who does not know what 
this spirit was, and also have some theory as to its nature (at 
least, so far as that nature has stamped itself upon a specific 
kind of language), cannot reproduce the consciousness of the 
men who used the New-Testament Greek. So also for the in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament, both a general philological 
skill and learning, and also a specific acquaintance with the 
peculiarities of the Semitic languages, are needed. But that 
one form of the Semitic languages upon which we must almost 
wholly (or chiefly) depend for this acquaintance is the biblical 
Hebrew itself. The biblical Hebrew is shaped by the biblical 
religious ideas. An acquaintance with these ideas is, then, in- - 
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dispensable to the understanding of that language which they 
have so largely helped to produce. 

In much the same way as the foregoing does the need of an 
historical interpretation make itself manifest in the case of the 
Bible. The effects of the historical surroundings upon the lan- 
guage of its authors are remarkably great in the Hebrew litera- 
ture. These surroundings can, however, be distinctly conceived 
of only in their relation to the development of the Hebrew 
religion. A certain development of facts and ideas, regarded 
from the religious point of view, constitutes the environment 
Gf we may so speak) of all the greater Hebrew writers. Yet 
even the most objective elements and the dryest details of this 
environment are suffused with a certain subjective tendency of 
the authors, a qguasi-religious way of looking at all thoughts and 
all things. The most important questions of criticism as applied 
to the history of the religion of Israel are thus rendered de- 
pendent upon the solution of questions of interpretation; and 
these latter questions are, in turn, rendered dependent upon 
the former. For example: what we shall understand to be the 
meaning attached to the “awful name” (the tetragrammaton 
mir), by the authors in any age of the development of the 
Hebrew religion, is a question of exegesis. It is such a ques- 
tion of exegesis, however, as requires for its solution a knowl- 
edge of the whole development of that religion: it is therefore 
a question of historical exegesis. But the question of the his- 
tory of the religion of Israel soon opens into the larger question 
of the nature of this religion, and of its connection with Chris- 
tianity, the absolute religion. And from this larger inquiry 
we are obliged to return again to inquire into the more precise 
meaning of those passages upon the interpretation of which our 
conceptions of the religion and of its history are so largely 
founded. The circulus interpretandi is thus complete. Who— 
to take another example — shall tell us precisely what is meant 
in every case by the term “ Torah,” or the “ Torah of Jehovah,” 
or the “Book of the Torah of Jehovah”? Is this Torah a 
written codex, or is it an unwritten but traditional law of 
rights and rule of duties? Is it called the “ Torah of Jehovah ” 
because it was dictated by Jehovah, or sent by him through 
his inspired servant Moses (whose Torah it is also said to be)? 
or may it be regarded as a living and growing code of laws, 
a body of enactments upon the basis of an original revelation 
of Jehovah made to Moses, and under the constant direction 
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and impetus of Jehovah? And what is this so-called “ Book 
of the Torah” which comes into prominence so late in Jewish 
religious history? To such questions of interpretation, the 
answer must be largely given by historical criticism; and yet 
such criticism must itself be constantly curbed and restrained 
by grammatical interpretation. Moreover, the grammatical 
and the historical interpretation alike depend, for their most 
successful achievement, upon the real knowledge and apprecia- 
tion which the exegete or critic possesses of the ethical and 
religious ideas of the Hebrew people. 

The illustration of that special application of the principles 
of all interpretation, which meets the case of the New-Testa- 
ment writings, admits of indefinite expansion. The so-called 
“tendency criticism” made a large pretence to build up an 
objective science of the writings of the New Testament which 
should be competent to show, both what the history of these 
writings was, and also what the writings themselves meant, 
without the influence of dogmatic considerations. Christen- 
dom was promised a scientific knowledge which should ade- 
quately answer the twofold inquiry into the nature of the New 
Testament and into the nature of its religion. But none of the 
previous efforts at interpreting the Bible from the dogmatic 
point of view ever resulted in more of fiction and subjective 
illusion than this boastful criticism. Yet the “tendency criti- 
cism” served a good purpose in its day: it contributed some 
permanent elements to the material for an historical interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament. ‘To make room for these elements, — 
we have had to change somewhat largely our way of looking at 
the New Testament. In other words, an over-driven critical 
and historical exegesis has been one of the contributors to a 
change in the doctrine of Sacred Scripture. And now we are 
completing the circle again by interpreting the same writings, 
while getting somewhat different meanings from them, as seen 
from certain new points of view. The genuineness of John’s 
Gospel, we have already declared to be the most important 
critical question which enters into the modern estimate of the 
nature and origin of Sacred Scripture. It is, indeed, one of 
those comparatively few critical questions which seem to pene- 
trate far in toward the heart of Christianity itself. But this 
question is largely a question of the exegesis of this same 
Gospel, although the means for the exegesis of the Gospel are 
to be drawn from all the other New-Testament writings. How 
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difficult, however, is the interpretation of the Gospel of John 
from a merely grammatical and historical point of view! How 
much must the higher considerations of the very nature of all 
Scripture, and of the Christian religion, enter into the problem 
of its interpretation, when one writer can speak of this scripture 
as “poor stuff,” while so many others find therein the very 
heart of all the Gospels, even the heart of Jesus Christ! 

Especially influential, in the case of the exegesis of the Bible, 
must those considerations be which belong to so-called ‘ indi- 
vidual interpretation.” In the case of all great and distinctive 
authorship we are obliged to understand the different parts of a 
writing in the light of our answer to the following question: 
Of what manner of spirit is this man whose thought we wish to 
reach? Concerning the mere scribe, the pen, whether in sacred 
or profane literature, we little need to answer this question. 
It matters as little who wrote the genealogies of Chronicles, as 
who wrote the tables of the Egyptian dynasties. The only 
questions in either case, which interpretation cares to raise, 
concern the meaning and derivation of the names, and the ac- 
curacy or trustworthiness of the entire list. But in interpret- 
ing Paul or John, Isaiah or Ezekiel, as well as in interpreting 
Plato or Aristotle, Sophocles or Pindar, we desire help from a 
knowledge of the personality of him whom we interpret. The 
language is the man, so far as we can best know him; and it 
belongs to the art of interpretation to make the man live again, 
and stand upon his feet, and talk with us. In no other so satis- 
factory way, however, can we reproduce the consciousness of 
John or Paul, as by a study of the writings of John and Paul: 
in no other way can we take cognizance of the personality of 
those men whose names are connected with the writings called 
Isaiah and Ezekiel. Here again, then, we are moving in the 
charmed circle of interpretation, from which we can break free 
only to wander wildly in the fields of barren conjecture. But 
how shall he that considers Paul an enthusiast whose alleged 
experience of a real ground for his religious faith rests only 
upon visions and epileptic fits, — how shall he understand the 
Pauline writings as does one who regards Paul as the chosen, 
commissioned, and fully equipped apostle of Jesus Christ? 
How, on the other hand, shall we decide critically the question 
as to what the real spirit of Paul was, without a patient and 
scientific study of his writings ? 

It is in the individual interpretation of the biblical writers, 
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moreover, that the law which makes success dependent upon 
sympathy and common feeling finds its highest exemplification. 
Interpret your author in real kinship of spirit with him, and yet 
learn by interpretation what is really that spirit with which 
your own must be akin. By approximation alone, then, can 
the individual and the whole community of believing souls 
realize the problem of interpreting the most fruitful and quick- 
ening of the biblical authors. To understand Paul, one must 
study Paul; but, to study Paul to the best purpose, one must. 
already have a spirit which has the power of making itself like 
that of Paul. And should we even say, To understand John, 
one must lean upon the breast of the Master as John did, we 
should violate no scientific principle of the general art of her- 
meneutics. 

Several important truths follow immediately from the pre- 
ceding principle, which may all be confirmed by an appeal to 
the experiences of history. As in the classic literature of 
Greece and Rome, so in that of the Hebrews and the Christian 
Church, the real critic or the exegete is, to a certain large: ex- 
tent, an artist who is born, not made. The work of Jerome in 
producing (by revising) the Latin Version, so long dominant 
in Western Christianity, was done under many limitations from 
his own unworthy fears, and from the yet more unworthy fears 
of those who tried to restrain this work from attaining even 
the excellence which it really achieved. But the influence of 
Jerome’s views regarding the biblical writers and the biblical 
doctrines is stamped upon his version. The influence of the 
version is stamped upon all the theology subsequent to Jerome's 
time. Of that rare natural insight and religious experience 
which impart tact and sympathy, because they furnish a basis 
for these qualities in such a consciousness of sin and redemp- 
tion as the biblical writers themselves had, Luther is a marvel- 
lous example. With a moderate knowledge of Greek, and 
small knowledge of Hebrew, and with few other helps, Luther 
penetrated the substance of the meaning of the Bible in his 
commentaries, and represented that substance in his imperish- 
able translation, with a fidelity and force quite impossible for 
the merely grammatical and critical exegete or translator. So 
also do we owe to that “ faithful minister and constant martyr 
of Christ,” Master William Tyndale, the substantial fidelity, 
“the mingled tenderness and majesty,” “the preternatural 
grandeur,” of our English Bible. Many other similar facts in 
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the history of biblical versions and biblical hermeneutics ex- 
hibit the truth of the statement, that only like can understand 
its like, and that the feeling of sin and the need of forgiveness 
are indispensable qualifications for the highest exercise of the 
function of interpretation. 

The intimate relation between Christian experience and bib- 
lical scholarship cannot, then, be wholly dissolved. The rela- 
tion admits, indeed, of indefinite abuse; but it also admits of 
indefinite legitimate application. The general growth and. 
development of the ethical and religious community of beliey- 
ers can never cease to be on terms of reciprocal influence with 
its use and understanding of the Bible. Moreover, the various 
eras and classes of exegetical literature, and of the translation 
of the Bible, are all stamped with the indications of that gen- 
eral quality of religious thought and life in the midst of which 
they originated. 

The particular application of the fourth kind of interpreta- 
tion —the so-called “ generic interpretation’ —to the case of 
the biblical writings is also obvious. In so far as the biblical 
writers have the same purpose to serve as that which belongs 
to the corresponding classes of profane writers, they come 
under the same applications of the same laws. In so far, how- 
ever, as they have another and higher purpose to serve, they 
come under somewhat different applications of the same laws. 
The interpretation of the histories of the Old Testament, for 
example, is to be brought under the general laws which have 
regard to historical composition. Discrepancies are to be re- 
solved or acknowledged according to the same laws. We are 
able to accomplish the application of these laws only by putting 
one side the unscientific assumption that the Old-Testament 
historians cannot be guilty of historical errors. If, on the 
other hand, any interpreter has assumed that the Hebrew his- 
tories were all composed under the influence of theological bias 
and lqose ideas of fidelity to fact, so as to vitiate their substan- 
tial historical quality, such an assumption is a bias which will 
be injuriously felt in all his interpretation of these histories. 
Fairly and fully to discern the purpose of the author, and the 
relation of that purpose to his material, belongs to “ generic 
interpretation.” The purpose to fabricate a history which shall 
carry certain religious ideas is one thing: the purpose to de- 
scribe events as they were understood to occur in real relations 
to such ideas is another and a different thing. The poetry and 
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allegory, the argumentative, didactic, prophetic, and apocalyp- 
tic writings of the Bible, all come under the general laws of 
hermeneutics. But all these writings, and especially those of 
the latter class, require certain applications of the general laws 
which are in some respects pecuhar. The theory which each 
exegete holds as to the nature and intent of the apocalyptic 
literature of the Bible, for example, will inevitably influence 
his understanding of every passage in such literature. How 
marked the influence of theory necessarily is upon the interpre- 
tation of the prophetic writings also, is at once made evident 
by a comparative study of the work of interpretation as done by 
two critics like Kuenen and Hengstenberg. Moreover, in the 
case of the prophetic and apocalyptic literature, we are thrown 
back with greater force upon the influence of theory, because 
outside of the Bible there exists no similar literature from the 
study of which an induction as to its laws might be derived. 

In general, then, we can only rely for real progress upon the 
forward movement in history of the very circle around which 
we ourselves are obliged to move. By understanding the va- 
rious portions of the Bible through a scietitific exegesis, we 
arrive at a better understanding of what the Bible is as a whole. 
But this better understanding of the whole Bible has its own 
strong influence upon the repeated attempts at correct exe- 
gesis of the several parts. Men of true genius and of divine» 
inspiration arise in the history of the Church to contribute new 
seed-thoughts, or even to help in forming new epochs of the 
translation and interpretation of the Bible. The general prog-_ 
ress of science, philology, criticism, history, and philosophy, 
carries along with it the current of biblical hermeneutics; but. 
of that general progress this particular current forms a most 
significant part. Each age and class, or school, of interpreters 
illustrates the general laws; each such class or age is to be- 
estimated in the light of the same laws. For the intimacy of | 
those relations which exist between the general doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture and the work of translating and interpreting 
the Bible is a deduction from the general laws of hermeneutics 
itself. 

The intimacy of the same relations is also amply illustrated 
by the history of biblical hermeneutics. For, as has been 
already affirmed, each age or school shows the peculiar excel-— 
lences or defects which belong to it as one instance undera 
general law. The appeal to history can be made in this con- | 
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nection only very briefly.1. The principles which explain the 
meaning of this history are concerned in the general uses which 
the Church attempts to make of the Bible. 

The translation and interpretation of Sacred Scripture must 
be accomplished as the result of some purpose. But the pur- 
pose with which the Bible is thus prepared for use necessarily 
corresponds with the conception which is held regarding its 
origin and nature. The Bible is made ready, by the work of 
translating and interpreting it, for that use for which it is 
thought to be fit. In other words, it is generally some practi- 
cal ethical and religious good which the Church aims to accom- 
plish by making its sacred writings ready for the use of men. 
It is true that a merely literary interest, or an apparently acci- 
dental venture, or a business enterprise, may seem to have fur- 
nished the motive for some of the versions and commentaries. 
But the great drift, and the important characteristics, of the 
movement of the work of translation and interpretation, are 
due to an apprehension of the religious use to which the Bible 
is properly to be put. The one general and inclusive motive 
for all such work is the desire to promote the cause of religion. 
The work is, however, a work both of extension and of inten- 
sive growth. It includes, therefore, the use of the Bible for 
Christian evangelizing, and also for building up the faith and 
life of believers. But, since the Christian religion always en- 
counters opposition, the Bible may be used to overcome such 
opposition, and to defend the Christian contents of faith and 
the Christian rule of life. The religion in behalf of which the 
Bible is to be used has a future which forms the object of inter- 
est, hope, fear, joy, and love. Four varieties of the one gen- 
eral use of the Bible are, then, to be noted: these four we may 
call the apocalyptic, the apologetic, the dogmatic or didactic, 
and the pedagogic. For the Bible may be used, (1) to reveal 
the future of the Church, or of the world, or of the individual ; 
(2) to defend Christianity, and set its truths and works in their 
proper place of esteem; (3) to serve as a storehouse of truths 
touching ethical and religious subjects; and (4) to discipline 


1 For the history of the versions and of biblical interpretation, reference may 
be made to the following works, and to the more detailed treatises to which these 
works refer: Meyer, Geschichte der Schrifterklarung, ete., Gottingen, 1802; Dies- 
tel, Geschichte des A. T., Jena, 1869: Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T., 
IL. pp. 166-347; Immer, Hermeneutik des N. T., pp. 27-67; Keil, Einleitung in das 
A. T., 1873, pp. 667-700; Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iii., articles on the 
different versions, especially the valuable article of Westcott on the Vulgate. 
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the world, the Church, or the individual, in the moral and reli- 
gious life. In the general effort to use the Bible in these four 
different ways, any one of the four may be pushed into undue 
prominence, either by the real exigencies or by the ignorance 
and narrowness of the age. Any individual interpreter may 
give especial or undue prominence to any one of these four 
uses, and may relatively repress any one of the other three. 
But all these uses are legitimate uses of certain portions of 
the Bible: no one of them, however, appertains to the entire 
Bible. The Bible has apocalyptic contents; and such contents 
may, within certain very narrow limits, be used for the revela- 
tion of its future to the Church in every age. But no other 
class of contents needs to be used with such caution; no other 
class of contents has come so doubtfully into the Canon, or 
holds a more insecure position there; no other class is, from the 
nature of the case, so fruitless in really definite results. The 
~ apocalyptic literature of the Bible especially demands the appli- 
cation of the most sober and repressive canons of criticism ; 
it must never be allowed to step out of its sphere, and usurp 
the place of the didactic or dogmatic. To construct a scheme 
of dogma about the apocalypses of Daniel and John, is, then, 
a most dangerous proceeding. To recur to the figure of speech 
used by Reuss, we are to be cautious about trying to reach the 
New Jerusalem by a path which les close to the madhouse. 
The true norm for the conception of the future is indeed given 
in the apocalyptic contents of the Bible; scientific exegesis can 
construct, and dogmatic theology defend, this true norm: but 
apocalypse is an insecure foundation for dogma. 

The apologetic use of the Bible is also legitimate within cer- 
tain limits, but only within those limits. The relations of sym- 
pathy in which the ethical and religious contents of the Bible 
stand to certain philosophical views and systems are very obvi- 
ous. On the other hand, a legitimate use of the Bible may be 
made to restrain and contradict the assumptions and illegiti- 
mate conclusions of other oppugnant scientific or philosophic 
views. But the temptations to a misuse of the Bible in apolo- 
getics — whether with a view to show the relations of its truths 
to other allied philosophic and scientific truths, or with a view 
to defend its truths from supposed attacks by the current phi- 
losophy and science—are great and numerous. Under the 
influence of such temptations, much of the exegetical work of 
the past has been vitiated. The Mosaic cosmogony, for exam- 
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ple, has almost uniformly been interpreted so as to make it 
either agree with the latest discoveries of so-called scientific 
cosmogony, or else undertake the task of antagonizing and 
refuting them. In a previous chapter! we had occasion to note 
how the otherwise plain meaning of the Hebrew word “day” 
has for several generations been tortured into a needless cor- 
respondence with the eras of modern geology. The various 
systems of philosophy in the world have, each in its turn, tried 
to take biblical hermeneutics captive; their effort has resulted 
quite too frequently in dividing biblical students into two hos- 
tile camps, the one of which has so manipulated the meaning 
of Scripture as to apologize for Christianity by creating a ficti- 
tious agreement between it and the current philosophy, while 
the other has vainly spent its force in combating the same phi- 
losophy with the alleged opposition of the same Scripture. In 
most cases, however, neither party of the contestants has striven 
to find out the real position of the biblical thought toward the 
thought of the current.philosophy. For neither party has had 
a clear conception of the nature of Scripture , neither party has 
inquired how far we may rightly demand a correspondence be- 
tween biblical thought and philosophic thought, or under what 
conditions we may venture to oppose the authority of the Bible 
to the dominant philosophy. The cure for such evils, however, 
can never be found in indifferentism. The imperishable ideas 
of revelation which the Bible presents are in reality not alike 
favorable to all forms of human philosophy. In certain forms 
of philosophy, these ideas find their servants and allies, in cer- 
tain other forms, they discover either the uncertain shadows of 
speculation, or the armed foes from whom there is no escape 
except through a life-and-death struggle. 

It is only, then, as the exact relations in which the state- 
ments of the Bible upon matters of natural and physical phe- 
nomena stand to genuine science become clearly known and 
adjusted, that the apologetic use of the Christian Scriptures 
with reference to the conclusions of human science can be 
made most successfully. The right apologetic use of the Bible 
in the attack or defence of philosophy also depends upon a 
similar process of adjustment. The exegete cannot escape the 
conflict with false systems of science and philosophy, by pious 
remark that the Bible was not given to teach science and phi- 
losophy ; but neither can he escape the risks which come from 

1 Part II. chap. ii. 
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an unskilful and unfair handling of the Bible in the attack or 
defence of science and philosophy. The biblical writings have 
entered into all our modern thinking, and human thought has 
no longer the power to advance without taking into the account © 
what these writings have to say. But, on the other hand, false 
theories of the Bible, and false interpretation of the Bible upon 
the basis of such theories, have also entered into the doctrine 
and life of the Church. It is only by abjuring the falsehocd 
of such theories, and by surrendering the false use of the Bible 
which such theories induce, that the Chureh can maintain her 
own thought as in substantial accord with the Bible, and yet 
abreast of the advancing thought of the age. The right apol- 
egetic use of the Bible is a stimulus to exegetical study and 
discovery. For the truth of the Bible is a means of forming a> 
rational harmony of the universe; it is a fountain and a guide 
of genuine philosophy.. But the Bible is neither science nor 
philosophy, in such a sense that its statements and implied 
views upon kindred subjects are to be considered as parts of a 
system which must be brought into definite relations of agree- 
inent or antagonism with all the other systems of science and 
philosophy. 7 

The didactic or dogmatic use of the Bible is also legitimate ; 
Dut it is legitimate only when it is confined within certain limits, 
which are more precisely fixed as a more perfect knowledge of 
the origin and nature of the biblical writings is acquired. The 
norm of all Christian dogma lies in Sacred Scripture. So much 
of dogma as belongs to this imperishable norm is authoritatively 
taught. To reject or relatively to depreciate the dogmatic uses 
of the Bible, would not simply reduce the contents of Christian 
faith to a minimum, and withdraw from the Church the stimulus 
-and support of its noblest doctrines: it would also take from 
the race its highest objects of clear and serene thought, its 
impulse to the most strenuous and severe enterprises in think- 
ing, and its rational ground for the best and most consoling | 
moral and religious ideals. With the cessation of all effort to 
treat the Bible dogmatically, we should lose the newly acquired 
science of biblical theology, the foundation in real objective 
verity for systematic theology, and all the rational explanation 
of those symbols and confessions which epitomize and support 
the advancing reason of the Christian Church. We should 
also be obliged to reduce the science of biblical hermeneutics 
to a merely grammatical and historical exercise, — far inferior 
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to the exercise to be derived from the ancient Greek classics ; 
and the search after real and eternal truths of revelation within 
the Bible would soon come to an end. Nor can the search after 
truth in the Bible be continuously conducted merely in order 
that the individual may find certain pictures and maxims to 
stimulate his imagination and guide his practical life. Biblical 
exegesis cannot exist if it is to be confined to the flat and spir- 
itless “practical remarks” of the third-rate commentator, or the 
pious commonplaces found in so-called helps for the sabbath- 
school teacher. It is scientific exegesis for the purpose of setting 
forth, in systematic form, the eternal and profound verities of 
religion, which supports all the interpretations of the Bible of a 
so-called practical sort. The Bible zs an exhaustless source 
of dogmatic truths, an ever-unfolding germ of rational thought 
upon subjects of an ethical and religious kind. But the Bible 
is not all fitted or designed to serve as a source of dogma: its 
writings are not throughout alike vital and germinal with respect 
to theological thought. Moreover, from considerable portions 
of the canonical writings, which were once regarded as authori- 
tatively didactic, and which were really fitted to teach moral 
and religious truth to the men of their time, we no longer draw 
fresh supplies of authoritative truth regarding God and his 
work as the Redeemer of mankind. There are even Christian 
writings of the New Testament which we are not warranted in 
using for the construction of dogma, except in decided subor- 
dination to other writings of the New Testament. The use of 
Jude, for example, as though it were to be placed beside the 
Epistles of Paul for the construction of dogma, is itself the 
result of a dogma which grows out of a false and inadequate 
knowledge of the nature of the Bible. 

Moreover, the contents of faith, as given in the Bible, are 
not found, for the most part, in dogmatic form. They must 
be made into such form by an exercise of the ethico-religious 
faculty of the Church. The manner in which the exercise of 
this faculty takes place in each era or locality of the Church 
depends in part upon the view held in each such era or locality 
with regard to the Bible itself. On the one side, no other man- 
ner of using the Bible has so stimulated research, so incited 
and fostered the growth of the hermeneutical and other branches 
of biblical science, as the dogmatic. On the opposite side, no 
other manner of using the Bible has resulted in more narrow- 
ness of view and more bondage from tradition: no other manner 
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has so grossly perverted all the most sacred laws and obligations 
which are given for the control of the intelligent and honest 
interpreter. 

The pedagogic use of Sacred Scripture is also legitimate, 
but it is legitimate only when it is confined within the right 
limits. These limits are, indeed, such as to cover in a general 
way almost the entire extent of the canonical writings. In the 
words of 2 Tim. 1. 16: raca ypagdy Oedrvevoros Kai a&péAyros rpds 
didarkaAdtay, mpos éAeypov, mpos éravopOwow, pos Tratdeiav THv ev SiKavocvvy, 
iva aptios 7 6 Tov Geod dvOpwros, mpos av epyov ayabov e&npricpéevos. 
Yet even this most general use of Scripture is not without its 
limits; it is not without the grave dangers which come from 
the liability to mistake or overstep the right limits. Many 
pernicious customs of living, as well as many false forms of 
thought, have encouraged themselves by a wrong method of 
interpreting Scripture. The moral maxims, the practical rules, 
the concrete examples, of the Old Testament, do not safely 
serve as guides for Christian conduct until they are subjected 
to that process of criticism and sifting which the Christian con- 
sciousness requires. How many cruelties and lusts have shel- 
tered themselves under the concessive or mandatory provisions 
of the Old Testament, made use of for the discipline of Chris- 
tian life by a misplaced confidence in the perpetuity of all the 
ethical and religious ideas of Hebraism! How much wild fanat- 
icism has tenaciously clung to the continued pedagogic use of 
certain temporary maxims of the New Testament! 

It is in the effort to accomplish too much with either the 


apocalyptic, the apologetic, the dogmatic, or the pedagogic use — 


of Sacred Scripture, that the various methods of interpreta- 
tion are illegitimately employed. Hence we find predominating 
in each age, either the allegorical, the mystical, the dogmatic, 
the rationalistic, or the practical method. Each one of these 
methods is legitimate and necessary for the right use of certain 


- 


portions of the Bible, but each one may be made misleading or 


injurious by being pressed out of its proper place. There is, 
indeed, only one method of using the Bible in all the various 
ways; viz., the one method of getting at the truth as it lay in 
the mind of the author, and then reproducing his consciousness 


according to the fourfold method of all true interpretation. — 


Nevertheless, certain portions of the Bible are truly allegorical ; 
for these portions, the so-called allegorical interpretation sup- 
plies the right method. In all ancient literature, as Béckh de- 
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clares,! allegorical interpretation finds a very extended applica- 
tion. But in the Bible, as in all other ancient literature, the 

right to interpret allegorically arises only when the obvious 
- grammatical meaning of the words requires us to find in alle- 
gory the solution of the difference between this meaning and 
the meaning which, as we know by individual, historical, and 
generic interpretation, the author must have had in his own 
mind. Most of the allegorical interpretation of the Bible, how- 
ever, has really arisen in the attempt to bridge over the chasm 
between the plain grammatical meaning of the Bible, and the 
ideas held by the interpreter and his age. In other words, it 
is argued that the meaning 7s allegorical, because only the alle- 
gorical meaning will make the author teach what the interpreter 
considers true. But thus to argue is a breach of trust on the 
part of the interpreter. Our caution in the use of the allegori- 
cal method may well be the greater when we remember that 
real allegory in ancient writings is generally constructed upon 
the ground of myth. And thus the very effort to harmonize 
the idea of the ancient sacred writer with the more modern idea 
of the interpreter often leads logically only to the conclusion 
that the writer’s idea was mythical. We must find the general 
explanation for the difference that exists between our Christian 
ideas and the ideas of the earliest parts of the Old Testament, 
in the one capital fact of a progress of revelation, and not in 
a resort to the subterfuges of the allegorical interpretation. 
We do not need to explain such a difference by smuggling in 
or dragging in a false interpretation. 

The allegorical interpretation has been employed in times 
past as the favorite method by which to achieve the highest 
and most comprehensive use of the Bible, whether for apoca- 
lyptic, dogmatic, apologetic, or pedagogic purposes. By alle- 
gory the Bible has been made to predict the future, to teach 
a system of dogma, to espouse a scheme of philosophy, or to 
give the rule for conducting the practical life. But the apoca- 
lypse which comes from unwarrantable allegorizing is not the 
revelation of a future that will realize itself in the history of 
the Church: it is rather the fantastic dream of the dreamers, 
who, in all ages, have first read into the Bible that which they 
have wished to read out of it. Of all the false uses of allegory, 
however, none is so misleading as the dogmatic; the false dog- 
matic use of allegory constructs that rule of faith which it 


1 Encyklopadie und Methodologie, etc., p. 88. 
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would impose upon all believers from the very stuff of which 
dreams are made. And, although it might seem that the apolo- 
getic use of allegory is comparatively harmless, there are many — 
facts in Church history which run counter to such a view. 

What is true of the allegorical interpretation is also true of 
the mystical, to which, indeed, the allegorical is very closely 
allied. There is mystery in Sacred Scripture: otherwise it 
would not be true to the conditions under which alone such 
divine truth can be revealed to the human mind. The gospel 
is itself a mystery, hid from the ages, but revealed in Christ 
to those who believe in him. . This revelation is not even now — 
completely comprehended. Its truth is given to us in germinal 
form; it is presented especially in the person and work of the 
Redeemer, of whom the Church may make an admiring study — 
until the end of time. It is, then, as centred in his personality, 
that the mystery of redemption is both primarily revealed, and 
also presented for that further process of revelation which will — 
take place in the thought of the Church. 

The dogmatic method of interpretation is usually employed 
in strict accord with the dogmatic use of the Bible. This. 
method seeks everywhere for proof-texts which may serve its 
one purpose of constructing in dogmatic form the contents of 
the Bible. But it may feel its need of receiving all the help 
which it can attain from the allegorical and mystical interpre-_ 
tation as well. It may, then, make friends with allegory and 
mystery. Thus, in fact, the ancient Church used the dogmatic 
method in conjunction with the allegorical, after the fashion of 
Philo and the Jewish rabbis. Or the dogmatic method may 
despise allegory and mystery, and make the effort to maintain 
itself without their aid. The Bible then becomes a storehouse | 
of plain texts, each one of which yields to the intellect of the 
theologian, in accordance with the rules of grammatical exege- 
sis, an exact measure of logical truth according to its place in 
the system of dogma. Such was the way of handling Sacred 
Scripture which prevailed in that post-Reformation era when 
both the purpose of the Church in its use of the Bible, and the 
method of that use, had become quite purely dogmatic. 

With the dogmatic method the rationalistic is most closely 
connected. It is an occasion of wonder to the student of — 
Church history, to see, in all the contests of orthodoxy with 
the old rationalism, how nearly alike was the method of both 
parties. To an uncritical assumption of the authority of all 
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the contents of so-called reason, orthodoxy opposed an equally 
uncritical assumption of the authority of all the contents of a 
so-called inspired and written Word of God. But the method 
of both parties in arranging and justifying their truths was 
alike rationalistic; by both parties the assumption of an infal- 
lible source of knowledge for a systematic statement of moral 
and religious truth was uncritically made. 

The practical method of interpretation, on the other hand, is 
most closely allied with the pedagogic use of Sacred Scripture. 
By a false use of this method, every thing in Scripture is made 
to mean what suits the experience of the individual, or seems 
- most likely to serve his so-called “spiritual” good. The result 
of such a use of Scripture is a character that is wanting in 
the robustness of historical convictions and in all sense of the 
importance of history, —a “spirituality”? which conceitedly 
despises learning, and which rapidly degenerates into an un- 
sound sentimentality. For such uses of the practical method, 
_the allegorical forms a fitting handmaid. The Bible is then 
understood as though it were all given in figures of speech 
for the particular benefit of the pious feeling of a few indi- 
viduals. | 

Each age of Church history is characterized by faults and 
mistakes that arise from an excess of some one or more of the 
four uses of the Bible by means of one or more of the various 
methods of interpretation. Even before the origin of the 
Christian Church, the way had been prepared for its herme- 
neutical errors by the Jewish use and exegesis of the Old Tes- 
tament. The chief use which the Palestinian Jews preceding 
the Christian era made of the Hebrew Scriptures was apoca- 
lyptic. Being without an extra-biblical science, philosophy, or 
foresight in history, they were necessarily confined to these 
Seriptures for the satisfaction of their longings to know the 
mysteries of the future. They satisfied these longings by the 
allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament. In it they 
found innumerable mysteries which might be revealed as at- 
taching themselves to each one of its sacred words and letters. 
This allegorical or mystical interpretation, becoming traditional 
and systematized, constituted their cabala. The apocalypse of 
all the future was to be reached by the allegorical method of 
understanding Sacred Scripture. But with the Alexandrine 
Jews the use of the Old Testament was apologetic rather than 
apocalyptic. These Jews inevitably found a great and a widen- 
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ing schism between the grammatical meaning of their ancient 
Scriptures and those forms of Greek thinking by which they 
were surrounded. ‘The prevalence of ethical and philosophical 
opinion so divergent from, and even contradictory to, the plain- 
est meanings of the Hebrew words, called for some method of 
lessening the divergence or of reconciling the contradiction. 
Such a method was offered by the allegorical and mystical in- 
terpretation. It is to the apologetic use of the Bible by means 
of the allegorical and mystical method of interpretation, that 
many of the characteristic peculiarities in the translation of the 
LXX. are due. Those expressions of the Hebrew text which in 
their plain grammatical meaning would be most offensive to 
Greek ideas, because of their obvious anthropomorphism, were 
translated by the LXX. so as to be less offensive. The inter- 
pretation which Philo also gives to the Old Testament is con- 


trolled and shaped by his intention to find Greek philosophic 


opinion in the ancient Hebrew words. When interpreted 
grammatically, these words seemed to Philo too far away from 
the current ethics and philosophy.! 

The apocalyptic and apologetic uses of the Old Testament 
by the methods of allegorical and mystical interpretation were 
received from the Jews by the early Christian Church. The 
subject of apocalypse and apology was now, however, changed. 
In the Christian hermeneutics the subject was Christ, and the 
kingdom of Christ, as set forth in the Old Testament. The 
writings of the New Testament were at first used, in the locali- 
ties where they originally appeared, as co ordinate with, and 
confirmatory of, the oral proclamation of the gospel. They 
received, therefore, the same variety of use which belonged to 
the truths of the oral gospel, —first pedagogic and didactic, and 
then apologetic and apocalyptic. As a matter of course, the 
more strictly theological use of the New Testament could not — 
begin until the canon of the New Testament had been at least 
recognized in a somewhat indeterminate form, and its writings 
regarded as constituting, together with those of the Old Testa- 
ment, a source of authority with respect to Christian truth. 
This did not take place until after the middle of the second 
century. But when the dogmatic use of the New Testament 
was once established, the method of this use became the same 
as that which prevailed in the case of the Old Testament; the 
method, that is to say, became chiefly that of allegorical inter-— 

2 Compare Gfrorer, Philo, I. p. 69. 
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pretation. It could not fail to come about, however, that all the 
various legitimate uses and methods of the interpretation of 
the Bible should appear within the ancient Church. These 
uses and methods were, moreover, differently emphasized in 
different times and different localities. In the West, under the 
influence of Augustine, and in connection with the growth of 
the power of the Church of Rome, the prevalent use of the 
Scriptures was didactic and pedagogic. The Bible became a 
chief means for giving solidarity to the doctrine, discipline, and 
life of the various Christian communities. But in the East, 
and chiefly under the influence of Origen and the Alexan- 
drine school, the prevalent use was apocalyptic and apologetic. 
The allegorical and mystical method prevailed everywhere, but 
more excessively in the East. In the West, the interpretation 
of the Bible according to traditional and ecclesiastical forms of 
dogma gained ground. Even the grammatical and _ historical 
method, as combined with the practical for the quickening and 
building-up of Christian life, appeared in the so-called School 
of Antioch. But those interpreters, from Eusebius of Emesa to 
Chrysostom, who represented this last-mentioned tendency, 
were not wholly free from an unwarranted use of allegory and 
mystery. 

The history of interpretation in the ancient Church illus- 
trates the truth that extremes meet; and that the over-use of 
a method of exegesis in the supposed interests of orthodoxy 
furnishes the weapons which heresy is glad to find ready at 
hand. Let the interpreter but set out with the determination 
to bring all the contents of the biblical books into a consistent 
system by interpreting each part in accordance with a rule of 
faith, and he is likely to feel strongly his need of help from 
the allegorical and mystical method. But the over-use of the 
latter method in the construction of dogma in turn becomes a 
cause of all manner of heresy, and the validity of the rule of 
faith itself is in this way seriously impaired. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, all use of the Bible and all 
methods of interpretation slumbered, but were at no time fast 
asleep. All the different typical forms of biblical exegesis can 
be illustrated from the era of the Middle Ages, and all the mis- 
takes of each form as well. But in all the uses and methods 
the principle of tradition reigned almost supreme. The dog- 
matic use of Sacred Scripture was undertaken chiefly with a 
view to show the relations which exist between the Bible and 
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the scholastic form of Aristotelianism. Yet there are not want- 
ing proofs that not a few pious monks throughout these dark 
and weary centuries received light from heaven into their own 
souls, and conveyed the celestial rays also to others, through 
the windows of the Latin version of the Bible. 

The relations which existed between the use of the Bible, 
both before and after the Reformation, and the great political 
and religious movement of the Reformation, form a most inter- 
esting subject of study. It does not appear, however, that the 
beginnings of this movement can be in any large degree attrib- 
uted directly to the increased and more intelligent study of 
Sacred Scripture. It appears rather that the study, and the 
resulting application, of the Bible, came from the movement 
itself. It was the humanistic awakening which gave the im- 
pulse to the pursuit of biblical studies in the original languages 
of the Bible. The reading of the Scriptures fired the hearts 
of the individual reformers, especially of the greatest of them 
all, but it was not until the translation of Luther was spread 
abroad, that the reading of Scripture by great numbers stirred 
the hearts of the German people at large. The use of the 
Bible in the Reformation era, and the manner of its translation 
and interpretation, thus became reciprocally related to the reli- 
gious characteristics of the age. As the Reformation sprung 
out of the heart and life of the people, out of a great popular 
sense of need, so the Bible, when carried to the people in the 
popular language, spoke directly and most persuasively to this 
sense of need. It thus became interwoven with the very fibres 
of national life in every land where both Reformation and Bible 
changed the character of the national life. 

But the uses of the Bible became narrowed again in the post- 
Reformation era to the more strictly apologetic and dogmatic. 
In carrying out these uses, the dogmatic method of exegesis 
took the place of the allegorical. Luther both used the allegor- 
ical interpretation unwarrantably, and also unwarrantably de- 
cried it. In the post-Reformation era, however, the dogmatic 
method became with the Protestant theologians quite supreme. 
Under its influence the whole extent of Scripture was con- 
verted into a parade-ground of proof-texts. One by one this 
method captured the separate verses and passages of the differ- 
ent books, and brought each into its place within the goodly 
and conspicuous hosts of the orthodox camp. The kingdom 
of heaven was to be made impregnable, if not extended accord- 
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ing to our Lord’s command, by the drill of proof-texts. The 
application of the rule of faith to the interpretation of Serip- 
ture was thus made more and more complete; exegesis was to 
be captured and enslaved by a new form of the principle of 
tradition. Not a few advantages to the general cause of bibl- 
cal study and of systematic theology came, however, from even 
this excessive and slavish use of the dogmatic method. It sent 
men to the original text, and encouraged them to undertake a 
systematic study of Scripture. That it resulted in a great de- 
velopment of dogma, is too obvious to need mention. In the 
peculiar dogmatic use of the Bible by Protestant theologians 
of this era, we find, in part, the explanation of the fact that the 
Roman-Catholic Church was content with the Latin version, 
and did not think it necessary to resort, in settling dogma, to 
the original texts. But manifold disadvantages and grievous 
errors have also arisen from the excess of dogmatism in the use 
and interpretation of the Bible. Such errors, on the whole, 
have been greater in the Lutheran Church than in the Re- 
formed Churches. Its solidarity of thought and government 
tended to create a more rigid control over exegesis. And Cal- 
vinism has been, on the whole, more ready and able to partici- 
pate in the modern spirit of freedom from dogmatic conclusions 
in its exegetical work.} 

It is not necessary to refer again to the precise nature of the 
various re-actions which have taken place in modern times 
against the reign of dogmatism in exegesis. Each one of these 
re-actions is apt to represent some other extreme against which 
another re-action, in its turn, must come. This is true, for 
instance, of the philosophic or rationalistic method as proposed 
by the philosophy of Kant or Wolff; or the more recent use of 
the Hegelian philosophy in the interpretation of certain bibli- 
cal doctrines. Nor can the purely grammatical and _ historical 
method ever fully satisfy the needs of the Church, or fully dis- 
close the real meaning of the Bible itself.? 

The common error which may be traced in all the history of 
biblical interpretation is that of allowing to traditional views 
— whether these views advocate this or that one of the differ- 
ent uses of the Bible or of the different methods of its interpre- 
tation —an overweight of influence in determining the real 


1 Compare chap. v., On the Formal Principle of Congregationalism, in the 
author’s Principles of Church Polity, pp. 153-186. 
2 Compare Lutz, Biblische Hermeneutik, 1849, pp. 167 ff. 
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meaning of Scripture. This error, with its evil effects, may as 
readily occur under the modern use of grammar and lexicon, 
—and especially in connection with the excessive influence 
which is likely to be given to critical conjectures in the exegesis 
of the Bible, —as under the ancient use of allegory and cabala. 
Nevertheless, the art of biblical interpretation, and the idea of 
the Bible, —its origin, nature, the limits of its authority, and 
the laws for its use,—are advancing with nearly equal pace. 
For the very nature of the relations which exist between the 
art and the idea, as well as the history of all their past advances, 
shows how impossible it is to separate between the two. The 
acceptance of the truer doctrine of Sacred Scripture as a whole 
cannot fail to be of great influence upon the interpretation of 
the Bible, and upon its use in the construction of the rule of 
faith. How this doctrine is of influence in estimating the rela- 
tions which exist between the translation and interpretation of 
Scripture, and the use of the Bible as a means of grace, the fol- 
lowing chapter must consider with more of detail. 


Oia, Xl Ee 
THE BIBLE AS A MEANS OF GRACE. 


THE end of that entire process of revelation and inspiration 
which is recorded and presented by the biblical writings is to 
be found in the actual redemption of man. The Bible itself, 
therefore, sustains certain of its most important relations to the 
individual and to the race through the fact that it is a means 
for the attainment of this end. From the verifying of these 
relations in experience it also derives some of the most impor- 
tant and convincing support for its own claims. For the Bible 
is not simply a product of a past process of revelation and in- 
spiration, a resultant of spiritual forces that have constructed 
and left it in its present form: it is also a factor in the perpet- 
ual process of making God known as the Redeemer, a channel 
for unceasing self-communications of the Spirit of God. The 
same divine grace which has given the Redeemer, and which 
constantly gives the spiritual and personal energy that enlight- 
ens and makes holy, has also given the Bible as a further token 
of grace, a means of further illumining and sanctifying energy. 
We reach, therefore, one of the most mysterious and difficult 
of the many themes which have come before us, when we reach 
the consideration of the Bible as a means of grace. But we 
also reach that one theme which is above all others in practical 
importance. For, as we have repeatedly had occasion to ob- 
serve, the biblical writers are chiefly interested in having the 
truth which they present accomplish a real and essential spirit- 
ual work in the human soul. Speaking figuratively, we may 
say that the whole Bible desires above all else that it shall be 
made, by those to whom it comes, the medium or instrument 
for the reception of divine grace to the end of a fuller and 
more holy Christian life. 

The nature and work of the Bible as an tnstrumentum gratiae 
may be studied best by considering, in a preliminary way, what 
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title of “a means of grace.” There is what might be called a 
general doctrine of means and ends, which is partially applica- 
ble to this particular case. This doctrine, so far as the sphere 
of religion is concerned, is a part of the doctrine of the rela- 
tions of the natural and the supernatural. The manifestation 
of supernatural power is always mediated by that form of the 
so-called natural in which the manifestation takes place. What 
is true of the divine power is also true of the divine grace. The 
divine grace, indeed, can be made known to man only by an 
exercise of the divine power in grace. For this reason we 
speak of the Holy Spirit, a divine personal energy, as the re- 
vealer of the divine grace. That is to say, man cannot know 
the grace of God without some manifestation of the gracious 
power of God, which brings before him an actual effect of this 
erace. The doctrine of the New Testament leads us to refer — 
the planting and growth of all the Christian graces to the 
Divine Spirit, and to consider all the various means or instru- — 
ments as used by the Spirit for the purpose of distributing to 
man the grace of God. But never, when we speak of a means — 
of grace, can we fitly intend to deny the personal relations of 
the human spirit and the Spirit of God. Nor, on the other 
hand, when we speak of the work of the Spirit within the hu- 
man spirit, do we mean to deny the reality and fitness of the 
means which he employs for his work. Man cannot know God, 
with respect to any one of his attributes, without some mani- 
festation of that attribute through some particular and definite 
form of its manifestation. The most direct and immediate 
work of grace upon the human soul, therefore, does not exclude 
the use of means. The doctrine of the Bible as a means of 
erace is entirely consonant with all that we know about the 
relations in which the supernatural stands to the natural, as 
well as with all that we know about the relations in which Gos 
as a Spirit stands to the spirit of man. 

With respect to any inquiry as to means and ends, in religion 
as in all other matters of human thought and experience, there — 
are three questions which must be asked and answered. These 
three questions concern the agent who uses the means, the 
intrinsic nature of the means, and the end to which the means 
is applied. A means is, as the very word signifies, a middle 
point or channel through which force moves. But when we 
are speaking of things not physical, we can only interpret fig- 
uratively this idea of a movement or transfer of force. We 
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fitly speak, however, of a means of influence in the more purely 
psychical and spiritual realm. Especially do we apply this 
term to whatever stands between two spirits, and serves the 
purposes of their communion with each other. Thus we speak 
of looks and gestures and written characters as a means of 
communication, of communion of soul. But pre-eminently the 
spoken word — the “ winged word” which carries the thought 
and feeling, the whole influence of spiritual energy, from one 
soul to another —is called a means of communication. 

The ultimate elements of the ordinary process of communi- 
cation, or communion between human souls by the means of 
words, are perhaps as mysterious and unimaginable as any of the 
factors in a doctrine of the means of divine grace can possibly 
be. In religion, language is the chief medium of communica- 
tion between the Divine Spirit and the spirit of man. The 
appearance of mystery is indeed enhanced in this case by the 
fact that the language which the Spirit employs as its medium 
or middle point, when the Bible is actually efficient as a means 
of grace, is the language of the men who wrote the Bible. The 
Bible itself is, then, a means in a double way: it communicates 
the thought and feeling of man to his fellow-man ; it also com- 
municates the thought and feeling of God toman. That the 
latter half of this statement is true, we justly argue upon this 
ground; viz., the entire experience which follows the use of the 
Bible by the Church or by the individual cannot be explained 
on the assumption that the effect of this use is due to the sim- 
ple communication of one man’s thoughts and feelings to the 
mind of another man. Even in the ordinary communion of 
man with his fellow, the use of words as means cannot be ex- 
plained as a simple transfer of physical force along a fixed 
channel or given line. The entire influence and effect of the 
word as a means is never explained (so far as explanation is in 
any case possible), until we know something of the agent or 
author who uses the word, of the nature of his word intrinsi- 
cally considered, and of the final purpose of the word as real- 
ized in a state produced within the mind of him to whom it 
comes. 

The question as to who uses the Word of God in the Bible 
as a means of grace is already answered by all that has been 
said concerning the biblical doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The 
Spirit is the agent or author of the spiritual life of man. The 
Spirit is pre-eminently the guide and inspirer of the Christian 
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Church: it is the Spirit who produces the Church by planting 
and fostering the life of Christ within man. We should be 
obliged, then, to say that the Spirit uses the Bible as a means 
of grace, even although the apparent connection of the Word 
of God (as seripturally fixed) with the conversion of men, and 
the development of their Christian life, were no more uniform 
than the connection of any other means with such conversion 
and life. We could no more say that the merely natural effect 
of the Bible converts and sanctifies men, than that the merely 
natural effect of sickness, or loss of property, converts and sanc- 
tifies them. In all conversion and sanctification, whether con- 
nected with words in Scripture or out of Scripture, or with 
providential events, or with the most purely subjective reflec- 
tions, it is one and the same Divine Spirit who is the author of 
the life. Whatever, then, is used as means, he who uses the 
means for spiritual ends is always the Spirit of God. 

But, whenever the Spirit uses “means of grace,” he is to be 
regarded as a personal agent in the distribution of divine grace. 
The person, and not the book, imparts the grace. As Mohler 
has truly said,! “Only the Spirit begets the spirit, and life 
begets life: the letter never begets the spirit, or the dead the 
living.” But in the case of the Divine Spirit, as in the case of 
every other source of spiritual influence, the influence of the 
spiritual power is manifested in connection with the use of 
means. Those means, however, are called pre-eminently and 
distinctively “the means of grace,’ in connection with which 
the Holy Spirit, as it were regularly and steadfastly, imparts to 
man the divine grace.2 A special question at once arises as to 
the nature of that connection which exists between the personal 
agent and the means which he thus employs. The question is 
essentially the same as that which we may consider with refer- 
ence to every personal agent, and his means of communication 
with other persons. In all communications between spirits, it 
is one of the two spirits which influences the other through 
the means of communication possible in the case. But in the 
case of the Holy Spirit and the Bible, the consideration of 
the question is made peculiarly difficult by these two facts: the 
agent is a supernatural and divine personality, and the means 
itself partakes of peculiar elements which are derived from the 
very agent who uses the means. We shall need, then, the more 
carefully to consider the nature of that connection which the 

1 Einheit in der Kirche, p. 23. 2 Compare Hase, Dogmatik, I. p. 372 f. 
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Spirit maintains with the Bible when it is used by him as a 
means of grace. ’ 

The second of the two questions suggested by the general 
doctrine of means and ends concerns the intrinsic nature of the 
means, and its fitness to accomplish the end designed. In all 
communications between spirits, the means employed must have 
some adaptation to its end. This is true of even the inartic- 
ulate symbols of our common feeling and thought. But the 
word is of all means the most fit—-the most intrinsically well 
adapted — to accomplish the end of communion between spirits. 
There may, indeed, be thoughts which lie clear in the mind but 
are too deep for words, just as there are thoughts and feelings 
which are too deep for tears. About the possibility of clear 
and yet inexpressible thought, we need not inquire at present. 
All men are at times tempted to depreciate words on account 
of an experience which has taught them how seldom words 
can be safely taken for all that they are intrinsically worth. 
But, after all, it remains true that the word is a wonderful and 
godlike thing. And, just as the possibility of any revelation or 
inspiration from God is dependent upon the great fact that man 
is a spirit like the Divine Spirit, so is the possibility of any clear 
communication and permanent record of the truths of revela- 
tion and inspiration dependent upon the great fact. that the 
human word can represent the very thought and feeling of 
God. God can speak to man through the human word. He 
ean set forth his power and wisdom in terms of articulate lan- 
guage, as well as in the silent heavens above and in the earth 
beneath. Indeed, the clear idea of divine power and wisdom, 
even when these attributes are manifested in the divine works, 
can reach the mind and heart of man only in the form of divine 
words. The word is, then, the most intrinsically fit means for 
the communication of the divine grace. 

The word which the Spirit uses in the imparting of grace may 
be either a word originally formed within the soul of him who 
receives the grace, or a word spoken by another and brought 
to his soul as a medium of grace. It may be spoken in the 
inner ear, or by the voice of one to whom God has formerly 
spoken. In either case, however, the word is the means, — 
having the intrinsic fitness and power to be a means which 
belong to the word: the grace is the divine gift through the 
word. 

_ But all words are not alike fitted to be the means of divine 
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grace. In a certain definite sense, it is true of all language 
that the agent must construct and prepare his own word to be 
a fit means of his thought. There is a language which the 
Divine Spirit, by a process of revelation and inspiration which 
he has himself continued through centuries of time, has con- 
structed and prepared to be the means of his grace. In brief, 
there is a Word of God —an organic and express communica- 
tion of divine thought and feeling—which has a pre-eminent 
and unapproachable fitness to serve the Spirit of God as a 
means of the redemption of man. This Word of God is itself 
the construction of the Spirit of God, who has wrought in 
history, and who from time to time has spoken to men in the 
clearer terms of language as to what is the eternal thought and 
purpose of the mind of God. The very process of redemption 
has therefore prepared the divine word of redemption. The 
same Spirit who communicated the mind of God in the original 
facts and ideas of revelation makes use of the same facts and 
ideas, as scripturally fixed, for his continued means of commu- 
nication. And how can any other word at all approach this 
word in its intrinsic fitness to act as such a means? 7 

Moreover, we may justly emphasize the Word of God as the 
sole and indispensable means of grace available for the Spirit 
of God. When we do this, however, we use the terms, ** Word 
of God” and “means of grace,” in their most specific meaning. 
It will be found, indeed, that, as we widen or narrow the mean- 
ing of either one of these two terms, we deal correspondingly 
with the other. And all the while a firm and necessary rela- 
tion between the two must be maintained. It can be said in 
general, that God does not impart his grace without sending it 
in connection with his word. This is but to say that some actiy- 
ity of the human mind in apprehending ethical and religious: 
ideas is necessary to all reception of the grace of God, and that 
the grace is imparted by that divine activity which causes the 
mind to open itself, and to receive these ideas. For the commu- 
nication of grace is always a matter of the activity of two spirits 
who hold communion with one another through the word. The 
same thought holds good of whatever communications of divine 
light and grace we may assume to take place in all the various 
religions of the world. Whoever, anywhere or at any time, 
receives the grace of God, receives it by means of some word 
of God spoken to or within his soul. If the communication 
come by reflection, it must still take the form of a word spoken 
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interiorly to the soul: if it come by an oral or written message, 
it must likewise take the form of a word entering within the 
soul. In its most specific meaning, however, the Word of God 
is the message o: redemption in Jesus Christ that God has 
brought to the world in all the facts and ideas which he has set 
before the world by the historic process of redemption. In 
their most specific meaning, the means of grace are the instru- 
mentalities for imparting divine grace which God regulaily or 
uniformly employs for converting and sanctifying man. Using 
both terms in their most specific meanings, it must be said that 
the Word of God in Christ is the sole and indispensable means 
of the grace of God in Christ. We are not now discussing the 
eround of salvation, or the possibility of applying its terms in 
times and places outside of the historical development of Chris- 
tianity. We are simply insisting upon the philosophical and 
biblical truth, that the imparting of grace is intrinsically con- 
nected with the word of grace, and that in whatever sense we 
understand the Word of God, in that sense it is intrinsically 
fitted and indispensable as a means of grace. It is for these 
reasons that Frank! and others insist upon saying: Lhe Word 
of God, and not the sacraments, is the only primary and indis- 
pensable means of grace. 

For similar reasons does the Bible also represent the Word 
of God as accomplishing, in the production and development of 
the religious life, all that is accomplished by the Spirit of God. 
As we have already seen,? the Bible understands by the Word 
of God a spiritual energy which enters the human spirit, em- 
bodied, as it were, in the oral message of revealed divine truth. 
By the Word of God the saving content of the truth of re- 
demption is represented in the New Testament as entering into 
the human soul, and producing marked effects therein. There 
is a vis viva in the word, which becomes a vis effectiva in the 
soul.2 Christ himself, when present upon earth, had no other 
means superior to his word for acting upon other spirits to 
produce spiritual effects. After his death his word was still 
abiding with the same intrinsic fitness to be the means of his 
Spirit in revealing his person to men. This word the apostles 
proclaimed. Nor had its living energy departed from it with 


1 System der Christlichen Wahrheit, IT. p. 235 f.: compare Dorner, Glaubens- 
gehre, Eis pe foo f. 
2 Vol. i. p. 196 f., and vol. ii. p. 503 f. 
3 Compare Klaiber, Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1857, II. pp. 16 and 26. 
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the departure of the speaker of that word: on the contrary, 
the word of Christ, as spoken by his apostles, and as used by 
his Spirit in an instrumental way, was far more vital and 
effective than it had been when spoken by himself. 

The language of the New Testament regarding the power 
of the word —the oral proclamation of the gospel — over the 
human soul must be understood in the light of the appropriate 
truths and experiences. From the first, wherever the word was 
proclaimed, there the effect followed: men were turned to that 
new way of thinking, feeling, and acting, which constitutes the 
inner Christian life. The Word cf God is said to have accom- 
plished all this,—the same things which the Spirit of God 
accomplishes through the word. For the philosophy of that 
connection which exists between the Spirit and the Word — 
between the personal agent and his spiritual means — did not 
occupy the thought of Jesus and his apostles. In the parable 
of the sower (Matt. xiii. 8-23, and parallel passages) Jesus 
represents the word of the kingdom —i.e., the announcement 
of Messianic salvation through himself—as having a potency 
of life, a power to produce fruit. The seed is the Word of 
God: 6 ordpos éoriy 6 Adyos Tod Oeotd (Luke viii. 11). The commis- 
sion of Christ to the twelve (Matt. x. 7; Luke ix. 2), and to 
the seventy (Luke x. 5), is a commission to speak the word. 
He ascribes to the word a morally purifying effect upon his 
disciples (John xiii. 10, xv. 3), and prays for their sanctifica- 
tion through the same means (xvii. 17). He also ascribes to 
this word the power to convert men, when he prays for those 
who shall believe on him through the word of his apostles — 
(xvii. 20). Preaching, the oral announcement of the word of 
salvation, is, according to Paul, a power of God unto actual 
salvation (Rom. i. 16; 1 Cor. i. 18). The apostle has himself 
become the father of the spiritual life of the Corinthians, be- 
cause he brought to them the message of redemption through 
Christ (1 Cor. iv. 15; compare Gal. iv. 19). According to Peter 
(i. 23), the word has an intrinsic productive energy. Faith, 
indeed, always has its origin in hearing: there must be a word 
to be believed, or faith cannot take place (Rom. x. 17: apa % 
miotis && axons, 7) de axon da pywatos Geod). The word is character- 
ized therefore as a word of faith (fjya ris zicrews: Rom. x. 8). 
Paul confidently reasons with the Galatians on the assumption 
that they received the gospel as the preaching of faith; that is, 
faith in Christ in the objective sense (compare Gal. iii. 23). 
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He ascribes the same purifying power which the word of Christ 
had had upon the apostles to the effect of the word of the apos- 
tles upon the Church (Eph. v. 25 f.). None of these expres- 
sions, however, at all warrant us in depreciating the personal 
agency of the Spirit, or in elevating the oral proclamation of the 
truth of salvation to the place which can be occupied only by 
this Spirit. On the contrary, the Spirit is represented as accom- 
panying the oral word of the apostles and other early preachers 
of the gospel, and as making use of their word to accomplish 
such spiritual effects. The Spirit speaks in and through their 
word; he teaches in and through them (Matt. x. 20; Luke 
xii. 12). The Spirit is poured out in connection with the ut- 
terance of the word. For the promise of Christ is being real- 
ized which represented the Spirit of the truth (76 wvetpa rtijs 
d\yfcias) as bearing a co-witness with the apostles (éxetvos pap- 
Tupyoe. . . . Kal Yueis O€ waprupeire) concerning himself (wept <uod: 
see John xv. 26 f.). 

The true explanation of the foregoing and of all kindred 
expressions is to be found in the intrinsic fitness of the truth 
of redemption, when expressed in forms that correspond to its 
own spirit, to move and influence the human soul. Such ex- 
pressions suggest the doctrine not simply that the personal 
activities of the Spirit always appear to man as mediated, and 
that no other medium is equal to language, but also that the 
Spirit has himself revealed and organized a means for his com- 
munication in the so-called Word of God. What the Spirit 
does, the Word does; for, what the Spirit does, he does through 
his own efficient instrument, viz., the Word. But considered 
as a mere word, or separated from the Spirit who alone gives 
it efficiency and life, no word —not even that of Christ — has 
power to convert and purify the soul. Paul may plant (ie., 
preach), and Apollos may water, but only God gives the in- 
crease. 

We may, then, speak of the Bible as intrinsically fit to be the 
means of grace, in so far as it contains that Word of God in 
redemption which the Spirit has himself prepared as his own 
instrument, and which he constantly uses in the production and 
fostering of the life of Christ within the human soul. Inas- 
much as this word is nowhere else found in its original purity 
and integrity, we may claim that the Bible is pre-eminently 
fitted to be the means of divine grace to human souls. 

Where, indeed, shall we go to find the word or doctrine best 
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fitted to form the means of Christian grace, if not to the Sacred 
Scriptures? These Scriptures are not, however, to be identified 
throughout with the Word of God. Nor are we warranted in 
trying to confine the divine word within the circuit of the let- 
ters and words of the Bible. It is not as any precise form of 
words, revealed and recorded by inspiration, that the Bible act- 
ually operates upon men when it becomes a means of grace. 
If we had a precise verbal copy of the teaching which Christ 
and the apostles employed as the Word of God, this copy could 
not be used as an adequate actual means for the realizing of 
divine grace. For the great majority of men have always 
received, and must always receive, the Word of God through 
the medium of translations and interpretations. Even the un- 
precise copy of the word of Christ and the apostles which our 
New Testament affords can reach most men as a means of grace, 
only after it has been rendered still less precise by translation 
into their own vernacular. Moreover, such a thing as making _ 
use of the Bible to convert men, and build them up in Chris- — 
tian character, is impossible without interpretation of the Bible. 
It is through the Bible as interpreted, that the Spirit imparts — 
divine grace, if it be through the Bible at all. We may talk, 
indeed, about the common people using the Bible without note 
or comment for the purposes of the practical Christian life. 
But the Bible cannot be given to the people without virtual 
comment. Every translation is itself a most elaborate —and 
often it is a most misleading — commentary upon the original — 
text. And every man, be he a scholar or an uneducated man, 
must in some way understand what he reads, or he cannot avail 
himself of the Bible as a means of grace. But to understand 
is to comment, at least in a germinal way. Still further, it has — 
never been, and perhaps it never will be, the Bible simply as | 
read and explained, which serves as the means of grace for the 
ereat number of Christian believers. The real and immediate 
means of grace is rather the truth of the Bible as preached or 
taught. 

We find, then, that the Word of God which the Spirit of God 
uses to convert and sanctify the human soul is not, even within 
the limits of historical Christianity, the word in the precise 
form in which it is fixed in the writings of the Bible. This 
word as derived from translations of the writings which are — 
explained and understood by the human mind under all the 
limitations of ignorance and prejudice, or as preached and 
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taught by those who have themselves received it more or less 
remotely from the original texts of the Bible, is the real means 
of grace which the Spirit commonly employs. The following 
conclusions are therefore derived from facts of universal Chris- 
tian experience: It is the Word of God in the Bible which 
makes the Bible so intrinsically fit to serve as a means of grace. 
The presence of this Word of God manifests itself both in the 
contents of truth touching the divine work of redemption in 
Jesus Christ which the biblical writings hold, and also in the 
form in which these contents are presented. For both contents 
and form are due to the activity of the Spirit in inspiring the 
authors of the writings. No translation of the Bible which 
preserves the substantial meaning of the contents in a form 
resembling that in which the Bible presents them, is wholly 
wanting in respect of the Word of God. ‘The translation, in so 
far as it presents a faithful picture of these contents and of 
their biblical form, is itself a word of God. ‘The translation as 
explained and understood, in so far as it is faithfully explained 
and rightly understood, is a word of God. The translation of 
the Bible is, then, intrinsically fit to serve as a means for im- 
parting the divine grace. For the agent who uses the means 
is neither impotent nor churlish. There is enough, for exam- 
ple, of the Word of God in the poorest translation of the Gos- 
pels, as understood by the weakest (and yet essentially sound) 
intellect, to serve the Spirit of God as an efficient means for 
converting and sanctifying the human soul. 

What is true of the Word of God, as it reaches the souls of 
men through being read and understood in vernacular transla- 
tions, is also true of the same Word as preached and taught. 
The preacher or teacher may be very ignorant, and his under- 
standing of the biblical truths much perverted, and yet he may 
present so much of the divine message as the Spirit needs to 
use. It requires but little of the truth of the gospel to save 
the soul, so great and potent is this truth! The salt must have 
wholly lost its savor, it must have become no longer salt, to 
have parted with its potency to save. But this truth is not 
incompatible with the supplementary truth, viz., that it is the 
Bible in the purest form in which critical and historical studies 
can present it, which is to be regarded as most intrinsically fit 
to be the means of grace. The great facts of God’s redeem- 
ing action in history, and the great ideas touching redemption 
which he has revealed, — when taken in the organic form which 
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they really have as parts of the historical process of redemption, 
—are the true and perfect Word of God to man. The nearer 
we can come to these facts and ideas, the nearer do we come 
to the Divine Word. ‘The nearest approach possible for us, in 
this age of the Church, to the pure and perfect presentation of 
this word, is made by the exegesis—at once scientific and spir- 
itual—of the best original texts which criticism can secure. 
Different editions of the Bible secure the qualities of intrinsic 
fitness in proportion to their correspondence with this nearest 
approach. ‘The better the Bible from a scientific point of view 
becomes, the larger and more effective is the possible use of the 
Word of God as a means of grace. 

But abundant experience has shown, that the intrinsic fitness 
of the means is only one of the elements which must be secured 
in order to the highest and widest distribution of the divine 
grace. The will and wisdom of the Divine Spirit, the personal 
principle of all grace, co-ordinates, and co-operates with, many 
forces in human life and human history for the distribution of 
grace. Thus it has come about, that a poor Bible, inaccurately 
translated and ignorantly explained, or a twisted and perverted 
version of the story of the cross, has not infrequently been 
more effective with an individual or a people than the most 
accurate rendering and scholarly exegesis of the original texts. 
For the application of the Word of God as a means of grace is 
a matter of spiritual power and spiritual life. None the less, 
however, do we insist on the duty which belongs to each age, 
of rendering its Bible better fitted to serve as the means for 
applying spiritual power to the spiritual life. 

The above-mentioned principles touching the intrinsic fitness 
of the Bible as a means of grace might be indefinitely illus- 
trated by the experiences of the Church in her history. We 
must, however, confine ourselves to a very few instances. That 
Word of God which the Spirit first honored so abundantly was 
not the Bible at all: it was Christian preaching. The use of ~ 
the written word as a means of grace was restricted, in the 
case of the early Church, to a certain limited and incompetent 
handling of the Greek translation of the Old Testament. This 
translation itself shows the prejudices of the allegorical inter- 
pretation. The original meaning of the Old Testament had 
been further vitiated by the universal habit of allegorical inter- 
pretation. Yet the powerful preaching, although combined 
with misinterpretation of an imperfect translation of the He- 
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brew Scriptures, was a sufficient means of grace: the Word 
of God grew mightily and prevailed. The Word of God could 
even conceal itself in the forms of the false interpretation of 
the Old Testament so as to find the more ready access to hu- 
man souls. Thus Augustine confesses! that he was led from 
his errors regarding the nature of Scripture, when, with joy, he 
heard Ambrose often most diligently recommend, in his ser- 
mons to the people, this text for a rule: “Zhe letter killeth, but 
the Spirit giveth iife.’ What Augustine means by this confes- 
sion, he clearly shows by going on to say: “ He [Ambrose] drew 
aside the mystic veil, laying open spiritually what, according to 
the letter, seemed to teach something unsound.” But this very 
spiritualizing of the Old Testament, which enabled Augustine 
to use it as a means of grace, is itself essentially unsound. 
Nevertheless, it removed from his mind the obstacle of doubt 
which prevented the operation of whatever there was of the 
Word of God in certain of the Old-Testament Scriptures. But 
what really affected the soul of Augustine was the true Word» 
of God in redemption, which he in fact received from other 
sources than these Old-Testament Scriptures, and then by a 
mistaken process of hermeneutics read into their letter, enjoy- 
ing it and profiting by it the more from thinking that he had 
really and legitimately found it there. The right view of the 
practical nature and uses of the Bible is, however, very closely 
connected with that simple directness and transparent clear- 
ness which was thought to justify the name of the early Syrian 
translation (Peshito). The qualities of simplicity and clear- 
ness did undoubtedly distinguish this translation, as made with 
the direct and honest purpose to bring the Word of God to the 
people, from other later translations made for dogmatic pur- 
poses; for example, from the translation made by one Poly- 
carp at the instance of the Monophysite bishop, Philoxenus, at 
Hierapolis, soon after the beginning of the sixth century. The 
German translation of Luther, and our beloved English Bible, 
are eminently adapted to serve as means of divine grace, be- 
cause they, like the oral gospel itself, speak so plainly and 
directly to the minds and hearts of the people. For this reason, 
in part, Luther’s Bible has been called a “ German-national 
work.” In the power of its message, the German-speaking 
people felt the very Spirit of God brought to their troubled 
and perplexed spirits. “Out of that wonderful monument 


1 Confessions, VI, 4, 
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of piety and genius, our Luther-translation,” says Hermann 
Schultz, “the laity demonstrate faith and morals. But in hun- 
dreds of places in this translation, the sense of the original is 
not attained.” What has just been said of the German “ na- 
tional’ Bible is true of our English “national” Bible. It has 
been a stronghold of faith, a potent instrument of divine grace. 
The laity (and the clergy too) have demonstrated from it the 
truth in matters of faith and morals, and yet in hundreds of 
places the sense of the original has not been attained in this 
translation. Let the English-speaking people see to it, how- 


ever, that they suffer any improved translation which scholar- | 


ship.may provide, to become as mighty a spiritual force as the 
former translation has been ! 

But in order that the Spirit may make use of the means 
thus intrinsically fitted by his own activities for his own use, 
so as actually to accomplish a work within and upon the soul, 
some connection must be thought of as established between the 
Spirit and his means. <A further question then arises, which 
is necessarily dependent upon the two foregoing questions: 
What is the nature of the relation which exists between the 
agent and his instrument, between the Holy Spirit and the 
Bible as a means of grace? The full solution of this third 
question is impossible for the human mind. We cannot com- 
prehensively define in thought the relation which exists be- 
tween the supernatural personal agent and any of the so-called 
natural means or agencies which he employs. This inability 
of human thought has often been so pressed into the argument 
as to make it appear that we must therefore deny the existence 
of the supernatural, or at the least doubt our right to affirm 
that any effects within human souls and human character are 
due to him. The same inability was previously felt in treating 
the subjects of the supernatural as the creator, or the worker of 
miracles, or the inspirer of men. It is not strange, then, that 
it should re-appear in our consideration of the supernatural as 
the author of the miracle of grace. The real nature of the 
connection which exists between all substances and forces, 
whether in the realm of matter or of mind, or in that realm of 
psycho-physics which attempts to deal with the more immediate 
relations of matter and mind, is involved in much of mystery. 
It is not to be supposed that more powerful telescopes would 
cause us the better to know the force which connects the 


1 Die Stellung des christlichen Glaubens zur heiligen Schrift, p. 6 f. 
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remote stars with our earth; or that more powerful microscopes 
would reveal the hidden links which unite atom to atom, and 
molecule to molecule. We are bound by reason to the affir- 
mation that certain forces accomplish these effects, and that. 
man can truly think those characteristics, or co-efficients, of the 
forces, which we call their laws. In the effort to understand 
the connection between the body and soul of man, we come at 
the last upon the same ultimate mystery. We can only affirm 
what the phenomena show us to be the methods in action of 
the correlated physical and psychical forces, that the correla- 
tion is not one of the mere transmission and distribution of 
physical energy, and that both physical force and psychical 
force will always maintain their independent reality to human 
thought. In the same manner, when we try to think of the 
connection of the Divine Spirit with the human spirit, — 
whether we conceive of it as immediate or as existing through 
some medium of communication, — we come at the last. upon 
certain ultimate mysteries. But we have the same experience 
of inability when we attempt to represent clearly the full 
nature of that connection which one mind has with another 
mind in the ordinary processes of teaching and receiving truth. 
The mystery is not essentially different with respect to the 
ease of the Spirit of God and the spirit of man, unless we 
admit the very reasonable affirmation that God can do some 
things for human spirits which they cannot do for each other. 
With this admission, however, even if it be maintained that 
no human spirit can communicate with another human spirit 
except through material means of a certain kind, it does not 
follow that the Infinite Spirit is restricted to the use of the 
same means. In every case of the communication of two spir- 
its, we have to admit certain fundamental mysteries of the rela- 
tions of agents to one another and to the means which they 
employ. But the mystery in all cases of a communication be- 
tween God and man has the advantage over similar forms of 
mystery; for man finds in his self-consciousness the ineradi- 
eable conviction that God can and does dwell in him and hold 
communion with him. : 

We shall be obliged, then, to answer the inquiry touching 
the nature of that connection which exists between the super- 
natural Spirit and the means he employs, in a largely negative 
way. We can guard ourselves against such forms of conceiving 
this connection as involve errors, even if we cannot represent 
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to our thought the ultimate mystery of the connection. All 
forms of representing this connection which logically issue in 
the denial of plain truths regarding the Holy Spirit, or the 
nature of the Bible, or the personal freedom of man, are to be 
at once rejected. The biblical language offers no warrant for 
any such forms. Its language is fully satisfied if we conceive 
of the connection between the Spirit and the Bible in what 
might be called the most natural way. The supernatural works 
in and through the natural, as its inner life-giving principle and 
plastic force. The means which the supernatural employs are 
real, natural means: they are instruments which have the 
intrinsic qualities that tend to produce certain effects. _ But 
the work of the supernatural is not defined or exhausted when 
we have described the qualities and effects belonging naturally 
to its means. 

The post-Reformation dogma, in its attempt to do honor to 
the very word and letter of the Bible, led to views alike dis- 
honoring to the Spirit of God and to the spirit of man. Some 
of these views maintained the immanence of the Spirit in the 
Bible in such a way that the power to convert and sanctify was 
lodged in the letter of Scripture, and in it alone. According 
to this dogma, that which gives to the Bible its spiritual power 
is not the use which the Spirit makes of it to bring the truth 
effectively before the soul: it is rather the inspiration which 
has been lodged in the letter as though it were some real and 
living entity that could cling to a written or printed page. The 
Bible is thus regarded as a fixed medium for communicating 
something to man in such a manner that it separates his spirit 
from the Spirit of God. This view Miller’ rightly charges 
with resembling the deistical view in some of its tendencies. 
It furnishes one of the many examples in history which show 
how a spurious attempt at honoring Sacred Scripture may lead 
to opinions that really undermine the foundations of revelation 
and spiritual religion. The Bible, thus made to take the place 
of the personal influence of God, was left to perform its own 
supernatural work in a natural way. But when thus left it can 
perform no work at all: itpis mere ink and paper, or subject for 
literary and historical curiosity. But as used by the Spirit, 


1 For an historical and a dogmatic discussion of the question, see his articles 
in the Studien und Kritiken, 1856: ‘‘Das Verhaltniss zwischen der Wirksamkeit 
des heiligen Geistes und dem Gnadenmittel des godttlichen Wortes.’’ For the 
statement here referred to, see p. 544. 
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whose organ it is fitted to be, it is the power of God to convert 
and sanctify the soul. 

The post-Reformation dogma also misrepresented the connec- 
tion between the Spirit and the Bible, by limiting the activities 
of the Spirit to the use of this one means in a too absolute and 
polemical way. The Spirit can use all manner of means to 
reach and move the human soul. It can even bring the Word 
of God to the soul through an idle jest or a ribald song. But 
the so-called means of grace, in the more specific meaning, are 
those instrumentalities which God has providentially constituted 
and directed; and which he regularly, and, as we might say, 
naturally (that is, in a way corresponding with the methods 
of his spiritual kingdom), employs for the distribution of his 
erace. In this meaning, however, the Word of God, the truth 
of his redeeming love and grace, and not the biblical writings, 
is the one invariable and inclusive means. And with respect 
to the connection between the Spirit and the Bible, we can 
draw no hard and fixed line so as to separate the Spirit’s use 
of the Bible from many another form of presenting this word. 
The Bible, so far as this connection is concerned, is as much a 
natural means as a Christian sermon ora Christian song. In 
no case, however, can the result of conversion or sanctification 
be regarded as the merely natural effect of any means, — not 
even when, as in the case of the Bible, the means has the marks 
of supernatural influences which have been exercised in the 
construction of it as a means. | 

We are obliged, then, to represent the connection between 
the Spirit, and the Bible as a means of grace, in somewhat the 
following way: The Divine Spirit as a person has personal rela- 
tions with the spirit of man. The Spirit, as divine, can hold 
certain relations with the human spirit, which are quite impossi- 
ble for human spirits to hold with one another. But the Divine 
Spirit, like all human spirits, also communicates with human 
spirits by the use of what we call “ordinary means.” For the 
purposes of this spiritual communication through means, the 
following results are indispensable: The Word of God must be 
brought to the human spirit; and the human spirit must be so 
affected as to open itself to the reception of that word, and 
rise to higher comprehension of it by successive stages of a 
rational faith. This opening and illumining of the soul, the 
Spirit of God alone can accomplish: it is a divine act, which — 
proves the presence of a divine spiritual force acting dynamically 
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within the soul. But a certain object of faith must be pre- 
sented, when the soul receives from the Divine Spirit the spirit- 
ual gifts of grace: that object is God as the Redeemer in Jesus | 
Christ. But, since God has come as the Redeemer in certain 
deeds and ideas of history, the object of Christian faith must 
come before the soul as a narrative and external representation 
of these great historic deeds and ideas; that is to say, it is the 
Word of God, which is scripturally fixed in the Bible, that 
the Spirit uses as his means for an objective presentation of 
Christian truth. By his providential arrangements, the Spirit 
of God brings this Word of God before the human soul; and 
then by his spiritual presence and power he so uses this word 
as to make it become an inner word,—accepted, understood, © 
and believed, for the purifying and enlightening of the soul. 
His connection with this means is that of a divine personal 
agent, who can, as it were, enter the soul with the word, and 
make it accomplish what it is intrinsically fitted to accomplish, 
but what it alone never would accomplish. For, in order that 
the word may be effective, the Spirit must be personally pres- 
ent, and use the word as his appropriate means. Upon this 
subject we may quote the following statement of Dorner:! 
“Sacred Scripture gives to faith its object, it places Christian- 
ity objectively in its purity and attractiveness before the eyes 
as a demand and an allurement (Anlockung) to join one’s self 
to it in faith: the activity of the Holy Spirit opens the heart 
and understanding for the objective Word of God, and causes 
the same, planted as a seed within, and endowed with power, 
to change and to renew the man.” 

We have now reached the point of view from which to see 
more clearly the truth in answer to the last of our questions ; 
viz., the nature of the end to which the Bible as a means: of 
grace is applied. In the case of all use of means to communi- 
cate between spirits, the end is the production of a certain state 
or habit of thought, feeling, and purpose, within the spirit to . 
whom the communication comes. The accomplishment of the 
purpose can never, then, be reached in a purely mechanical 
way. Inno other respect does the mechanical theory of spirit- 
ual influence seem more utterly and ludicrously inadequate 
than in its attempts to explain the commonest facts of social, 
intellectual, and religious intercourse between men. ‘This the- 
ory would have us believe that the influence of ideas, feelings, 

1 Glaubenslehre, II., p. 801. 
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and purposes in others, when they are communicated to us by 
inarticulate symbols or written and spoken words, operates 
with all the necessity which belongs to the transmission of 
physical energy. If this theory be true, we must indeed accept 
the extreme conclusions into which the post-Reformation dogma 
sometimes ran: when, for example, it affirmed that the Bible 
possessed in itself an irresistible and compelling power over the 
minds of men. For it is matter of the experience of millions, 
that the presentation of biblical truth is followed by a complete © 
change in the character of their mental and emotional life. 
The beginning of the new life in Christ is uniformly recognized 
in consciousness as a certain unfolding of mental images, 
thoughts, convictions, feelings, desires, and purposes; in brief, 
as a new experience of mental and emotional life. But the 
visible means for accomplishing this new change is the presen- 
tation of those truths which the biblical writings contain. Are 
we to unite, then, with the new materialism and the old dogma 
in affirming that upon these millions the words of Scripture 
have acted in a perfectly mechanical and irresistible way? 

A true science of anthropology compels us to adopt quite 
another view of the nature of the end to be reached by the use 
of the Bible, and of the way in which the end is reached, from 
that alluded to above. The end for which the Bible is used as 
a means is the production and growth of the new ethical and 
spiritual life. This life is called the life in Christ, or the Chris- 
tian life. For Christianity, regarded as an objective and his- 
torical product, realizes its own supreme end according as its 
living principles are accepted and wrought into the whole char- 
acter of the individual and of the race. Christianity began as 
a life, —a divine life under the conditions of history, and yet 
manifesting all the eternal secret of the life of love whose source 
is found in God. It became a factor in history, because it was 
such a life; its final purpose is to accomplish the fulness of 
suca life in the race of men. It was at first a life in history; 
and it has since been the history of a life, in order to achieve 
the perpetuation and the propagation of its own life in all 
subsequent history, — within the characters of men. The final 
purpose of the Bible as a means of grace is the same as that of 
Christianity itself; its final purpose comes under that of Chris- 
tianity ; as a means it is subordinate to the uses of Christianity. 
For Christianity is something far larger than the Bible, some- 
thing of which the Bible is only a partial product and a sec- 
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ondary result. The final purpose of the Bible is, then, the 
production and growth of the life which Christianity presents 
and is. It is a fit and indispensable means to the best process 
for attaining a supreme end, but it is always only a means to 
that end. 

The Bible meets man as he is, encompassed with a certain 
-impotency which grows out of his historical limitations and his 
moral lapse, and also endowed with a certain power of moral 
and religious ideas and of free-will. This impotency it is fitted 
and able, in part, to remove. It is impossible for man by re- 
flection, or research into the phenomena of nature and secular 
history, to bring before himself the idea of God as his Redeemer 
in an historical personality like Jesus Christ. This impossibility 
belongs to the whole race; whatever we may think of those 
wonderful glimpses of the possibilities of divine grace which 
great geniuses, like Plato, may have occasionally enjoyed. Man 
cannot form for himself the satisfying picture of an ideal Christ, 
and then by repentance, faith, and obedience toward that pic- 
ture, save his own soul. If any man could form for himself 
such a picture, even this picture must differ widely from the 
presentation of the historical Jesus Christ who is the object of 
faith for the Christian community of believers. We need not 
consider now the possibility of those possessing a holy charac- 
ter who have never heard of Jesus Christ; or the still more 
narrow possibility of salvation for those who have never in any 
form received a revelation of the redeeming love of God. All 
religious virtues, graces, and good impulses require the word 
of supernatural revelation, and the activity of the Spirit through 
that word. It is, however, by the propagation of that specific 
form of moral and religious life which belongs to the commu- | 
nity of believers in Jesus Christ, that the race is to be redeemed. 
This is alike true, whether we conceive of this propagation as 
extending onward in the history of this world-age here upon 
the earth, or outward and downward into the kingdom of the 
invisible. Life in this community of believers is, by the New 
Testament and of necessity, conditioned upon the reception of 
the Word of God in redemption by Jesus Christ. But in order 
that this word may be received, it must be objectively pre- 
sented to faith. It is, therefore, as presenting the object of 
faith in its original purity and attractiveness before the soul, 
that the Bible acts as a means for the production of the new 
life of faith. It is not through faith in the Bible that the be- 
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liever attains to faith in Christ.!. But the object of faith, which 
is Christ the Redeemer of God, must be presented as an histori- 
cal personality in order that faith may apprehend and receive 
it; and, in these later days of Christianity, it is only by direct 
or indirect appeal to the Bible that the individual or the com- 
munity can be made aware of who Christ really is. The Bible 
thus becomes related to the end of producing and building up 
the Christian life, because it furnishes the only and safe norm 
for the presentation of Christ as the Redeemer of man. The 
primary office, then, of the Bible as a means of grace, is the 
bringing of Christ before the human soul. This office it ac- 
complishes because it is a witness and presentation of Christ 
which bears the marks of the same life as that which it is used 
to produce, and because the Spirit of all life does actually make 
use of it for the accomplishment of its appropriate end. 

The end for which the Bible serves as a means is not, how- 
ever, perfectly accomplished by any single presentation of a 
picture of Christ as the Divine Redeemer. Faith recognizes 
the one simplest answer which the Bible gives to the question, 
‘Who is Christ ?”’ — viz., “‘He is thy Redeemer,” — by saying 
within the soul, “ He is my Redeemer indeed.” This simplest 
answer, in the form in which it is given by that act of faith 
with which the new life in Christ begins, is not, however, the 
only and final answer. For this life must grow and expand in 
the individual believer: it has already grown greatly and ex- 
panded widely in the race. The constant growth and expan- 
sion in the meaning of the question, “ Who is Christ?” makes 
necessary an answer that itself continually grows and expands. 
The true idea of the life in Christ, as a life of the individual 
Christian who is perfected in grace, and as the consummate 
holy life of the race in the perfect kingdom of God, must be 
constantly presented to the faith of the individual and of the 
Church. There are boundless and unfathomable contents of 
faith which must be objectively presented, and subjectively 
appropriated, in order that the highest and most complete end 
of divine grace may be secured. These contents of faith are 
presented by the Bible in a normal and germinal way: they are 

nowhere else presented in this way. The Bible, then, is the 
unfailing means which both the individual and the community 
must continually employ in order to attain the end of contin- 


1 Compare Rothe, Zur Dogmatik, p. 24 f.; Dorner, Glaubenslehre, I. pp. 95 
and 132 ff., and Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1861, II. p. 413 f. 
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uous development of grace. The Bible presents Christ as the 
object of faith in many ways, and from numerous higher and 
lower points of view. It presents him in the preparation which 
was made for his coming, in the growth of the religious idea of 
God the Redeemer amidst the longings, fears, and hopes of the 
pious in ancientetimes. It presents him as seen by four Evan- 
gelists, and by a larger number of writers of Christian Epistles. 
It presents him as seen in the presence of his Spirit when the 
Christian Church was planted and began to grow. It gives the 
faithful and inspired picture of the Redeemer as seen from 
these many points of view. It therefore stands to the individ- 
ual, and to the community, in the position of an indispensable 
means for the attainment of a large and lofty comprehension 
of Christ, and of a safe and faithful imitation of the life of 
Christ. 

Moreover, the Bible presents other contents of faith which 
are not so inseparably connected with faith in the personal 
Christ. It brings numerous religious ideas, and facts in reli- 
gious history, before the mind; the truth of which the mind 
must consider, discern, and appropriate, in order to have a 
fuller participation in the divine grace. It presents many eth- 
ical maxims, many examples whether for imitation or warning, 
many narratives of how sin and righteousness have in other 
centuries worked out their legitimate results. All these things 
it presents as more or less fitly and compactly grouped about 
its great central religious idea of God, loving righteousness 
and hating iniquity, —of God actually operating in history to 
effect the redemption of man. It therefore speaks to the con- — 
science as no other book can speak. It makes its masterful and 
final appeal to the conscience when it hangs up before the soul, - 
against the dark sky of human guilt and woe, the picture of the 
cross of Jesus, the innocent One suffering and expiring there 
for no fault of his own. And when the Spirit of all grace sends 
a ray of light through the clouds to fall upon that suffering 
face, the conscience-stricken millions of earth bow their heads 
before the divine justice, —to lift them again, and look once 
moie upon the revelation of the divine love. 

But we need not anticipate thoughts which lie just before us 
in the closing chapters of our work. In general, it is enough 


to say that there can be no life in Christ without the reception 


by faith of the personal Christ as the Redeemer of the soul. 
The accomplishment and perfection of this life is, however, the 
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supreme end of the divine grace, so far as it can be found in 
any act or condition of man. ‘The relation of the Bible to this 
end is that of bringing objectively before men the Christ who 
is to be received in faith. Moreover, since the growth and ex- 
pansion of this life requires a deeper acquaintance with, and 
experience of, all the contents of faith, as well as a practical 
discipline for conscience and conduct, the Bible alone furnishes 
the adequate means for the attainment of the complete purpose 
of grace. | : 

In connection with the present inquiry we need once more 
to reject all notions of the relation of the Bible to human con- 
duct and character which convert the Bible into a supernatural 
force for accomplishing something in a mechanical way, or 
which otherwise impair the freedom of man. As the connec- 
tion between the Divine Spirit and the Bible must be conceived 
of as a connection between a divine personal force and a means 
used by that force, so must the connection between the Bible 
and man be conceived of as a connection between a written 
statement of the truth and a free spirit freely accepting or 
rejecting the truth. The Bible is no proper fetich; it cannot 
properly bewitch or slavishly bind the human soul. It has in- 
deed often been used as though it were a bewitching fetich or 
an imperious despot. But it is not such superstition which puts 
honor on the Bible, or uses it most fruitfully in the productions 
of grace. In using the Bible as a means of grace, the free soul 
of man stands over against the objective presentation of the 
truth, to judge, discern, and accept in faith. It is the attitude 
of faith toward the person of Christ which the soul assumes 
under the influence of the truth, that carries along with itself 
the right attitude toward the book which thus presents the 
truth concerning the person. The most credulous and servile 
attitude toward the letter of Sacred Scripture can never pro- 
duce, nor with certainty signify, a real faith in Christ; for faith 
is a free and rational submission of soul to the truth,—to the 
person as the truth, and to the book as presenting the truth 
concerning the person. Christian faith does not attach itself 
toa book, or to a narrative, or to a mere statement of abstract 
truth. The Christian goes in faith to the Bible, because he 
trusts the word of Christ, and the words of others who have 
been taught by the Spirit of Christ. He regards the Bible as 
sacred and inspired, because it brings to him, in form so mani- 
festly partaking of the same Spirit, the words of those in whose 
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word he trusts. His faith, so far as it must always be distin- 
guished from a merely critical belief in the historical veracity — 
of more or less of the Bible, is all to be resolved into a faith © 
in God the Redeemer as giving faithfully to men his word of 
redemption in Jesus Christ. The critical belief is the result 
of a free energy of the intellect in historical and linguistic re- 
searches ; but the faith is a free act of receptiveness, — an open- 
ing of the soul to the truth as taught us by persons in whose ~ 
personal inspiration we have confidence. The Bible, as a means ~ 
of faith and grace, does not bind man in an unhesitating assent 
to its letter: it presents to man the substance of truth, taught 
by God through his inspired messengers, for the free accept-_ 
ance of man in acts of faith. How wide is the province within © 
which his reason may legitimately move, in discerning and ~ 
appropriating, defending, amplifying, and applying, those con- — 
tents of faith which the Bible presents, we have already had | 
repeated occasions to consider. , 

It follows, therefore, that the richest and best growths of 
Christian character are not to be expected from a use of the — 
Bible which is perverted by a vicious theory as to its origin | 
and nature. A broad and generous growth of Christian char- — 
acter is not, indeed, prevented by a large practical misuse of 
the Bible. The truth touching the person and work of Christ 
is neither established nor destroyed by a false interpretation 
of Canticles. The mystical use of this Song of Songs helped — 
many a pious monk in the Middle Ages in communion of soul 
with his divine Lord. But the recognition of the truth that 
such a mystical use of Canticles is quite unwarrantable has not 
hindered the communion of other souls with Christ by other — 
means. If we of the present day cannot believe that the blood — 
of Christ is typified by the scarlet thread of Rahab, we are no — 
poorer in legitimate means for its application than were those 
Church Fathers who had most confidence in such weak alle- — 
gorizing. Moreover, there are many experiences of quite the © 
opposite character which a study of history may profitably — 
bring to our minds. There is no fanaticism too wild, no indul-— 
gence too sensual and gross, no spirit too vindictive, no deed 
too violent or too vile, to make plausible appeal to the author-— 
ity of the Bible, through false methods of interpreting and 
applying its teachings. And, other considerations being at all 
equal, we may confidently affirm that an uncritical and slavish — 
adherence to the letter of Sacred Scripture has been one of the 
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most mischievous of all the errors tolerated or promulgated by - 
large sections of the Christian Church. 

It follows, then, that the efficiency of the Bible as a means 
of grace —a means to the end of building up character after 
the pattern of Jesus Christ —depends largely upon the right 
human application of this means. The Bible as a means is 
still brought to men largely through the offices of other men. 
Nor is there the least prospect that the function of preaching 
and teaching the Word of God will ever be impaired, much less 
dispensed with, in the Christian Church. Reading the Bible 
will never become the chief means of converting men and of 
extending the kingdom of God on earth. It is doubtful whether 
it will ever become the chief means of building up the individ- 
ual Christian or the Christian Church, in the faith and grace 
of Christ. Men seek the living voice. They desire to be told 
what is the truth: they will listen to rebuke and warning and 
entreaty, such as they will avoid the occasion of seeing before 
them on the printed page. Preaching, in the primary Chris- 
tian sense of the word, —the oral proclamation of the truth 
of Christ, — will doubtless always continue to constitute the 
most prevalent and effective way of bringing the Word of God 
to the minds, hearts, and consciences of the multitude of men. 
The Bible will always be a means of grace, in large measure, 
through the offices of men who orally proclaim its messages 
and truths. ‘The efficiency of its use as a means will depend, 
then, in large measure, upon the fitness and skill of those who 
thus stand between it and human souls. Two things are indis- 
pensable to secure this needed fitness and skill. They who 
preach and teach must have a real and a sound knowledge 
of the truth which they proclaim. The Christian preacher or 
teacher brings his truth before men under the large plea that 
this is the very truth of God. He is entitled to this plea just 
so far as his presentation of the truth accords with that norm 
and type of such truth which the Sacred Scriptures afford. He 
cannot avoid mingling his own convictions, beliefs, and judg- 
ments, in the presentation of the truth. The truth he speaks 
is not simply God’s truth: it is his own truth as well. It is 
therefore indispensable that he should have something besides 
knowledge of the truth: he must also have experience of the 
truth. For, only on this condition, can his truth be God's 
truth, because he has made God’s truth his own. Or, rather, 
the same Spirit which gave the truth to those whose expression 
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‘ 
- and record of it lie before us in the Bible must also teach us 
the same truth interiorly, and so that it shall become a truth 
of experience. This involves, however, a perpetual recurrence — 
of the experience which belongs to the religion of redemption. 
So the apostles themselves were taught this truth: the objective 
presentation of it did not suffice; the experience of the truth 
must be brought about by a divine work of revelation and 
inspiration. We, however, are dependent upon them for the 
right use of the Bible as a means of grace. We use the truth 
which was revealed to them, and which is by their offices pre- 
sented to us for use. | 

The necessity that those who use the Bible as a means of 
grace in behalf of others shall know what the Bible is, is among 
the most indubitable of necessities. This necessity requires 
that the preachers of the Word shall be trained in a twofold 
manner: they must know what of the Bible is to be used as 
becomes the Word of God, what not. The negative training 
may be less important than the positive, but it has its own im- — 
measurable importance. Men easily recognize this importance 
when the exterminating wars of the Israelites are re-enjoined 
in the name of Jehovah, or the polygamy of the patriarchs is” 
commanded anew to the adherents of Mormonism. They do 
not so easily recognize it when the apocalypse of Daniel is made 
the key of the secrets of the kingdom of heaven, and pessimis- 
tic views of the gospel are taught on the ground of disappointed 
hopes; or, when the cruelty of Jael, the trickery of Samson, 
the bigotry of Esther, the narrow ecclesiasticism of later scribes, 
are commended to the Christian consciousness on the authority 
of the Old Testament. Still less easily do they recognize the 
importance that the scientific truthfulness of the Mosaic cos- 
mogony, or the historical character of the early chapters of 
Genesis, or ‘the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, should 
not be preached to the people as a part of the Word of God. 

It is just, however, to lay the great weight of emphasis upon 
the importance of knowing positively what may be preached 
as the Word of God. To this knowledge a careful training is 
not without avail. The great import and main drifts of the 
biblical truth are unmistakable: he who runs may read them, 
the unlearned and ignorant may walk safely by their simple 
apprehension of them. But there are deep and obscure places 
even in those teachings which come closest to the heart and life 
of Sacred Scripture. He will best handle the sword of the — 
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Word, both in defence and offence, who has taken most pains 
to develop his native skill. The bread of life needs to be rightly 
divided, that the souls of men may be properly fed. Historical 
and critical studies are of incalculable value to tell the preacher 
both what to proclaim, and what not to proclaim, as the Word 
of God; but they are of chief value for the latter purpose, 
No matter how thoroughly and ardently pursued, however, they 
will never leave him with a shortened and ineffective supply of 
positive ethical and religious truth from the exhaustless source 
of such truth in the sacred writings. This positive truth he 
must be taught how to construe by studies in Christian ethics, 
philosophy, Church history, and theology. He must be taught 
to use this truth as a means of producing and developing Chris- 
tian character, by studies in rhetoric, logic, homiletics, and pas- 
toral theology, — but above all by the Spirit, and by experience 
in dealing with his fellow-men. 

The ministration of the Word of God as a means of grace 
does not belong, however, to any person as though he were an 
isolated individual: it is the proper function of the Church of 
Christ. We return with this thought to the same point of view 
from which the biblical expressions themselves have taught us 
to regard the claims to revelation and inspiration made by the 
biblical teachers and writers. ‘The Spirit is given to and in 
the Church: the distribution of all divine graces and gifts has 
for its final purpose to make the world of souls into the king- 
dom of all believers, and to build it up into the perfect likeness 
to Christ. | 

The experience which accompanies the use of the Bible as a 
means of grace throws a reflected ight upon the origin and 
nature of the Bible. Christian experience verifies all the valid 
claims made for the divine origin and nature of the Bible. We 
have already considered the truth that the testemoniwm Spiritus 
Sancti is a kind of organic witness, established within the con- 
sciousness of the Church, to the same truths of redemption 
which the Bible objectively and authoritatively presents. We 
speak now, briefly, of evidence from that experience of the spir- 
itual power and helpfulness of the Bible which any individual 
may verify if he will: an experience which, as a matter of fact, 
multitudes of Christian persons are verifying by a constant or 
occasional use of the Bible. The general religious experience 
commends the statement that the use of the Bible actually does 
build men up-in holy and blessed character: it therefore in- 
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directly commends the conclusion that the truth which thus — 
operates is the very truth of God. Experience compels men 
to difference the Bible from all other books; since this book 
does for them, and in them, what no other book can do. “ He 
who stands upon the general religious point of view,” says 
Kahnis,! “will find in the relipious writings of the Indians, — 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, Mohammedans, Haniel which is true, 
much which is quickening ; but from them as they are he will — 
not build himself up.” But from the right use of Sacred 
Scripture he will build himself up, will grow into a piety which 
is strong and sweet and full of light. 

How does the reader of an inspired writing come to the con- 
clusion that it is inspired? We cannot consider as complete 
the answer given to this question by Tholuck, in one passage 
of his writings:2 “From the certainty that the effects produced — 
by the contents of the writing upon the intellect, the will, and 
the feeling, are capable of leading to a religiously moral self- | 
satisfaction.” If the question is to be interpreted as a ques- 
tion into the facts, it must be variously answered according to 
the facts. Different readers come to the same conclusion in 
different ways. But if the question mean, What right has the 
reader who experiences this moral benefit from the use of the 
Bible to conclude that the Bible is inspired? the answer to _ 
this question can by no means be given in the summary man- 
ner here adopted by Tholuck. The complete right to a ra-— 
tional view of the nature and origin of the Bible must be won — 
by many researches and processes of reasoning. But one of 
the most immediate and convincing reasons for asserting the 
theopneustic quality of Sacred Scripture is doubtless given in 
the experience which accompanies its use. In order, however, — 
to convert this experience into a satisfactory proof, it must be 
treated in a scientific way. Nevertheless, the truth remains, 
that the individual must largely judge of the Bible by what it. 
does forhim. The Bible is fora man what it is to him. Every 
one will conclude that the word which satisfies and quickens” 
his own conscience, and purifies and elevates his moral and 
religious nature, is a divine spiritual word. To his soul who 
has the requisite experience, the case is in some sort already 
settled. To his individual opinion each one has the same right — 
which belongs to any opinion, the grounds of which are laid in 
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an individual experience. But the grounds for a favorable 
opinion as to the divine quality of Sacred Scripture are not 
laid merely in the experience of the individual man. The in- 
dividual finds himself to have the same experience with others, 
with many others who form a large religious community. And 
if we attach the convictions regarding a divine quality to that 
Word of God in redemption which the Bible presents, then the 
testimony of the whole Christian Church becomes unanimous. 
That is to say, the conviction of the individual agrees with the | 
organic and abiding witness of the Holy Ghost in the hearts 
and lives of all Christian believers. According, however, as 
the individual narrows his experience by attaching this divine 
quality to the words and letters of the Bible, especially as he 
understands them through an allegorical or mystical interpreta- 
tion, or under the influence of a false theory of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, he falls out of accord with the consentient voice of the 
Christian Church. He finally comes to realize the truth that 
no part of the real Word of God is of any merely private inter- 
pretation, and that his own opinion of what is theopneustic, 
simply because it finds and helps him, cannot justify itself 
against the testimony of the ages of Christian experience in 
the use of the Bible as a means of grace for all believers. 
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EveERY thoughtful person finds himself compelled by the exi- 
gencies of the present life to consider certain difficult problems — 
of moral and religious truth. That is, indeed, an entirely in- 
adequate view of the motive forces of human nature, which | 
regards man as driven by mere self-interest to undertake even 
the problems of natural and physical science. It belongs to 
man, as the prize and spur of his manly perfection, to endeavor — 
to attain the reality of things. He provides himself with elab- 
orate and costly instruments for observing the fixed stars, and 
for measuring their relative distances, through another motive 
than merely because he fears their baleful influence upon his— 
crops, or wishes, by means of them, to direct his way in his 
voyages. He feels that the proper sphere of his own knowl- 
edge extends even beyond the most remote of the fixed stars. 
He is also readily tempted to look into the mystery of life: and 
this is not simply that he may save his own life by knowing 
the laws of life, or the conditions and forces adverse to it; it 
-is rather that he may know the mystery —even though it be 
at risk to life itself. It is in morals and religion, however, that 
some of the most mysterious of human experiences give rise to 
the most perplexing of problems. If, then, there were no other 
motive than the insatiable longing for knowledge, these most 
difficult of moral and religious problems would powerfully en- 
. tice the efforts of man. The moral law which is within him is 
no less mysterious than the starry heavens which are above his — 
head. And over all, and within all, and through all, there 
seems to be a plastic, hidden force, which is itself of all mys- 
teries the most engaging: it is this, if for no other reason, be- 
cause it is of all mysteries the most profound. Whatever word, 
then, should come to man with the serious proposal of making 
known to him some verifiable truth concerning these great and 
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upon his mental constitution to secure for itself a patient hear- 
ing and a fair trial. 

And, in fact, it has always been with man as we should sup- 
pose from his very constitution that it must be. The discloser 
of the mysteries of morals and religion has never been without 
a hearing. Human nature is so divinely constituted that it 
can be relied upon to take at least the interest of curiosity in 
the alleged revelations of ethical and religious truth. 

But the motives for listening to any proposed revelation of 
ethical and religious truth lie much deeper than even the deep- 
est sources of intellectual curiosity. For man has other and 
more pressing reasons for cherishing and gratifying his desire 
to know such truth. All truth comes to him as a being who is 
constituted with the desire and the potency of knowing, within 
certain indeterminate limits, what is the reality of things. But 
that truth which is distinctively moral and religious comes to 
him as a being with a moral and religious nature, destined and 
obligated to act under relations of morals and religion. Intel- 
lectual curiosity prompts the inquirer in the physical sciences 
not to confine himself to the statement of how things have been 
in the past, or how they are to be conceived of at the present 
time. The scientist is compelled, by the very tendencies which 
make him a scientist, to attempt the rdle of the prophet in his 
predictive function. He foretells the coming conjunctions of 
the planets, the approaches of storms; he even essays the. larger 
predictions which relate to the physical destiny of all sublunary 

-affairs. This he does, not simply that he may be forewarned 
against impending evil, or grasp by anticipation the physical 
advantages which he foresees that nature will certainly bring 
to his hand. Asa rational being he looks forward, as well as 
into that which surrounds him. Prediction belongs to the 
scientist as a man. There is possible an apocalypse of that 
which nature is about to accomplish; of that apocalypse we all 
desire to have our share. But there is a future, or at least a 
question concerning the future, for man himself as an ethical 
and religious being. The question of destiny becomes, there- 
fore, a personal question. It is not true, however, that the 
interest which the thoughtful person takes in the moral and 
religious future of himself or of his race is of a purely self- 
interested kind. The problem of this future has in itself all 
the most engaging elements which belong to the general inter- 
est of man in the mysteries of the future. But this general 
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interest is fitly and necessarily heightened by the particular 
interest which comes from considering the personal moral and 
religious relations which enter into the general problem. The 
higher is the humanity of the age, the higher and more intense 
is its interest in the moral and religious future of the race; the 
more rational man becomes, the more protound is his desire to 
know what will be the outcome of his own rationality. 
Abundant and weighty reasons exist, in addition to the fore- 
going, why every thoughtful person must look with interest 
upon any serious and promising proposal to reveal to man 
even a modicum of moral and religious truth. The history 
of the race is pre-eminently a history of moral and religious 
motives and conduct. The insipid pseudo-philosophy which 
would have us believe that these motives and this conduct can 
be brought under the domain of physical forces and laws has 
no explanation to offer for the course of human history. He 
cannot explain human history who looks upon its course as de- 
termined by the self-necessitated combinations and re-combina- 
tions of material atoms. It is man who makes human history. 
Its course is indeed placed and maintained upon a physical 
basis, but the nature and laws of that course are psychical. 
The development of history is an unfolding of the powers and — 
activities of the soul, — of an enduring psychical force whose 
essence is spiritual, and whose most comprehensive law is de- 
velopment. The psychological and spiritual theory of human ~ 
history, in distinction from the physical and materialistic, finds 
itself required, by the facts it wishes to explain, to emphasize’ 
the independence and force of the ethical and religious factors. 
This theory insists upon the truth that man*as a moral and 
spiritual being is the constructor of human history. This the- 
ory finds its abundant proofs not less in the lower ethical and 
religious stages of man’s existence than in the higher. It 
becomes imperative, then, that he who would consider the his- 
tory of the human race in a truly philosophical manner should 
consider with particular care the history of morals and religion. | 
Moreover, the exigencies of social and national life are such 
as fitly to require an earnest and careful consideration for all 
the important questions of morals and religion. In respect to 
these questions no man may lawfully take a merely speculative 
interest. In respect to these questions, conduct is surely three- 
fourths or even seven-eighths of life. Indeed, touching these 
questions, there can scarcely be any such thing as real life 
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without such convictions, opinions, impressions, and influences, 
as necessarily shape and control conduct. No man can act in 
political, commercial, domestic, or other social relations, with 
an entire disregard of the views of his fellow-men upon such 
matters. No wise man would wish for a moment to be able so 
to act. For it involves a monstrous and unbearable self-conceit 
when an individual so sets himself up as judge of society upon 
such matters, that he does not even care —much less take pains 
— to know what the community of human thought and feeling 
has achieved in judgment hitherto. Indeed, with the most and 
best of all the helps available, it 1s difficult enough to decide 
what things it is right and best to adopt, and what to reject, in 
morals and religion. And if we were not all as individuals 
inwardly driven or drawn to consider the moral and religious 
problems which concern the nature of moral and religious con- 
“duct, we should still be’ compelled to some consideration of 
such problems by the capital fact that we are inseparably as- 
sociated with others. Since we must act, and must influence 
others and be influenced by others in our action, while the 
difficulty of right action remains unabated, we are bound to 
inquire what should be the principles upon which we shall 
base, and by which we shall control, our action. 

But for the most of thoughtful men, if not for all, there are 
yet more intimately personal reasons for an inquiry into the 
truths of morals and religion. The world has indeed run very 
fast during the last century, but it has not yet outrun its own 
shadow. ‘There are some, it is true; who claim to be so far in 
advance of the majority of even thoughtful men, that they can 
boast of having now escaped out of all the shadow which old- 
time notions of human guilt and needed redemption long cast 
over the pathway of the race. We are not, however, without 
the suspicion concerning these thinkers, that, if they are indeed 
in the light at all, it is because they have lagged backward so 
far to the east of the sun’s course, that they have a glimpse of 
morning upon the other side. Of the most of thoughtful men, 
it may still be,affirmed with confidence: they have personal 
reasons for a warm desire to know what is true to think and 
right to do with respect to both God and man. For the con- 
sciousness of sin and guilt and need is not vanishing from the 
breasts of men. This consciousness is not to be satisfied by 
scientific and literary attainments; it is not to be wholly over- 
whelmed by the indulgences of gross sense or by a more refined 
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westhetics. This consciousness, coupled as it is with an experi- 
ence which proves the difficulty of finding truth in the matters 
to which the consciousness pertains, may, then, fitly engender 
the warm desire spoken of above. 

By all the deepest and strongest impulses of his humanity, 
therefore, man is urged and compelled to seek after moral and 
religious truth. As rational he is bound to seek to know all — 
truth, but especially all such truth as concerns the disclosure 
of those entrancing and profound mysteries before which he 
instinctively bows with a prayer for light. As possessed of an | 
ethical and religious being, he cannot avoid having a peculiar 
interest in such truth as corresponds with that part of his own 
being which he knows to be highest and noblest. As by nature 
a prophet, he longs to discern the moral and religious future of — 
his race; and if he is to have a future as an individual, he takes 
no ordinary interest in the means for predicting what that 
future may be. Whether he is, as an individual, to have any — 
future after the present life, — this, at least, is a question con- 
cerning which he cannot well forbear to cherish a desire for 
knowledge. Asa student of history and human affairs, he is 
not indifferent to the moral and religious history of man: indif- 
ference here would virtually be indifference to all history, since — 
morals and religion have always been among the chief factors 
in the development of the race. As obligated and compelled 
to conduct, the affairs of morals and religion have for man an 
immense practical value. And for those who recognize the | 
facts of their personal relations to God and to the moral law, 
of personal guilt and personal need, the most imperative rea- 
sons exist for an inquiry into the validity of alleged facts and 
truths of the moral and religious kind. 

To the individual man who is thus compelled to think and 
act upon moral and religious truth, the Bible offers itself as 
furnishing a trustworthy information of certain great facts and_ 
ideas, and as commanding a certain safe rule for the practical 
life. It makes for itself, indeed, some lofty and unequivocal - 
claims. Perhaps we ought rather to say again that the Bible 
makes few claims for itself; while it makes the highest and 
most imperative claims for certain personalities as teachers of 
truth, and for the truths which it presents as taught by them. 
Its one most pervasive and inclusive claim may be summed up 
by saying: The Bible claims to bring to man the true account 
of the facts and ideas which reveal God as the Redeemer of 
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man through Jesus Christ, and to prescribe and furnish the 
means for the true type of that redeemed life which is con- 
formed to the life of Christ. It is obvious, then, that its claims 
appeal most strongly and directly to one class of those desires 
and needs to which reference has just been made. This class 
may all be summed up under the one title: the need of redemp- 
tion for the individual and for the race. The claims of the 
Bible rely upon the need which humanity feels, of a redeemed 
life throughout, — redeemed thought, redeemed feeling, and 
redeemed conduct. 

But by the way in which it actually executes what it claims 
to do, as its chief purport and work, the Bible offers itself 
to the individual under various other claims of a less distinc- 
tively personal or moral and religious kind. It claims to con- 
tain the history of the early moral and religious development 
of a portion of the race, — especially the history, in part, of how 
it was that ancient Judaism died in order that what was most 
vital in this religion might reach a larger life and influence in 
the Christian religion. It cannot be denied that the portion 
of the race to which this biblical history relates has long since 
become the most influential of all portions in the general devel- 
opment of morals and religion. Still less can it be denied that 
the history of the beginnings of Christianity is an indispensable 
subject of inquiry for all who desire historically to investigate 
the nature and validity of moral and religious truth. More- 
over, the Bible brings before every reader large opportunities 
for many researches of a more purely scientific kind. 

It is scarcely possible for any person, however circumstanced 
or educated, to approach the Bible without some presumption 
either favorable or adverse to its various claims. Virtual pre- 
sumptions could not be excluded from the mind of any rational 
being who should examine this collection -of ancient writings, 
even for the first time. It scarcely belongs among the possi- 
bilities of the human mind to consider any alleged truths ex- 
cept from points of view gained by the previous acceptance or 
rejection of the same or other related truths. This general 
impossibility of escaping all presumptions is apt to be illus- 
trated in a peculiar manner when alleged truths of morals and 
religion are brought before the mind; for concerning no other 
class of truths are the presumptions of men in general more 
strong and influential. But presumptions are not necessarily 
prejudices, although they tend constantly to degenerate into 
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prejudices. The process of degeneracy, moreover, is perhaps 
as rapid and complete in the case of moral and religious truths — 
as in the case of any other class of truths. And not without 
sufficient reason; for these truths are very firmly interwoven 
with the interests, emotions, and practical affairs of every man. 

The Bible is fairly entitled to be approached by every inqui- 
rer with certain presumptions which, on the whole, are largely 
in the favor of the claims it makes. For the Bible is not a book 
of yesterday: it has been in the world some centuries, and has 
become very largely and vitally connected with the progress of 
a large portion of the human race. Moreover, it has received 
no little examination, and no inconsiderable testing of various 
kinds. It has been both attacked and defended with an incom- 
parable ardor upon either side: it has also been subjected to 
that peculiarly trying ordeal which is occasioned by the conflict 
with unconquerable prejudices. It is true, that in spite of this 
ereat amount of contest, and in spite of the growth of knowl- 
edge concerning the Bible which has come through the contest, 
men are, in some respects, just beginning to find out what the 
Bible really is. It has been the aim of all our previous inqui- 
ries to do simply this; viz., to show what the accumulating 
facts, opinions, and experiences of past history teach us con- 
cerning the true nature and origin of this collection of ancient 
writings. The conclusions which have been reached in the 
process of these inquiries furnish exactly those presumptions 
with which every inquirer is entitled to approach the Bible. 
But the presumptions are themselves to be reached only as the 
last results of just such extended and complicated inquiries. 
Is it necessary, then, that every inquirer should either receive 
the same presumptions from some investigator, or else form 
them for himself by a similar process of research, in order that 
he may fitly approach the Bible, and give a fair consideration 
to its alleged ethical and religious truths? To affirm this 
would at once make it impossible for the vast majority of men — 
to shape their moral and religious convictions or their lives by 
the Bible. 

There are certain presumptions, however, to which the Bible 
is fairly entitled, but for which the special studies of biblical 
criticism, Church history, and systematic theology are by no 
means indispensable. To approach the Bible with these pre- 
sumptions will be as safe as it will be easy for every inquirer. 
Among such presumptions we may mention the following. It 
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may be presumed by every inquirer, that the Bible imparts 
much valuable and helpful information regarding the moral 
and religious development of mankind. The Bible, then, may 
be approached as one ought to approach a main source of the 
history of ethics and religion. If we do not find in this record 
the substantially correct history of the way in which Judaism 
and Christianity arose (not referring at present to those opin- 
ions upon the nature of its historical facts which are, indeed, 
often fused by the writers with the narrative of the facts them- 
selves), then we cannot find such history recorded anywhere. 
That mankind has undergone a process of development in 
morals and religion, is indubitable. That the growth of the 
religions which have the biblical books for their record has 
entered most largely into this development, is just as indubit- 
able. We are compelled, then, either to use the biblical rec- 
ords as our chief reliance for forming an adequate conception 
of the nature and course of this development, or else to aban- 
don all hope of such a conception. The thinker who despises 
the biblical records, and gives himself wholly to collecting from 
remote savage tribes, or other sources chiefly extraneous to 
Christian influences, his so-called “data” for ethics and com- 
parative religion, thereby displaces himself from that central 
position which alone commands the field of view. Nor is the 
necessity of relying upon the biblical books to furnish materials 
for a history of the development of ethics and religion depend- 
ent upon any particular theory as to the origin and nature of 
those books. Whether the theory which founds Judaism in the 
idea of a religious compact with Jehovah as old as Moses him- 
self, or the theory which makes Mosaism grow out of Prophet- 
ism and Prophetism out of the Canaanitish worship of nature, 
be true, both these theories must alike accept the responsi- 
bility of accounting for the actual phenomena of the Bible. It 
is also indubitable that historical Christianity is in the world, 
and that it arose in that century which is called the first of the 
Christian era. It must, then, be accounted for. But the writ- 
ings are no small part of the religion considered as an objective 
reality: these writings —it follows—must also be accounted 
for. No man, therefore, can set up even the most paltry claim 
to be a thinker upon religious themes, without first forming 
some intelligent comprehension of the origin and nature of the 
Christian religion and of the writings which are the records 
and the sources for the objective presentation of that religion. 
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Every such thinker should approach the Bible with the pre- 
sumption that there are the most important reasons in the 
nature of the development of ethics and religion, why the bibli- 
cal writings should be thoroughly and candidly considered. 

A still more important presumption may safely be carried 
with any individual thinker on his approach to the biblical 
books. It may be presumed that they present with substantial 
accuracy and fulness the picture, in his own person and in his 
historical preparation and historical setting, of by far the most 
remarkable moral and religious character whom the world has 
ever known. He is strangely lacking in the enthusiasm of 
humanity, who finds nothing to stir his mind and heart in the 
Socrates of Plato, or even in the Buddha of the Oriental tradi- 
tions and myths. But what shall we think of him who ap- 
proaches the Evangelists without any quickening of spiritual 
ardor; who feels no enthusiasm at the thought that he may 
there look upon the only original and trustworthy pictures of 
Jesus who is called the Christ? Let it be fora moment granted 
that these pictures are the product largely of tradition, and 
even to some extent of myths. At all events, Jesus lived and 
died; he taught and suffered in a way which has most marvel- 
lously affected human history ever since. For these facts and 
truths we do not need to rely upon the traditional teachings 
and undisturbed convictions of the Christian Church. But 
even so much of presumption in favor of the New-Testament ~ 
writings as these admitted facts and truths create is a matter 
of the vastest import to the man who candidly inquires, con- 
cerning the verities of morals and religion. For here, in these 
histories called the Gospels, the picture of the purest, loftiest, 
and most influential of all the characters which have appeared 
in human history, is confessedly to be found. This most cen- 
tral and conspicuous position in the history of ethical and reli- 
gious development may be said to be conceded to Jesus Christ 
by the almost unanimous voice of the centuries. But what a 
stupendous fact is this, that the picture of such a character and 
life is drawn for us in several biographies so loosely and art- 
lessly constructed some eighteen hundred years since! 

Surely it is a legitimate use of the presumption just referred 
to when it induces a most careful and sympathetic study of 
the character and life of Christ as given in the New Testament. 
Without a willingness to undertake this study, how shall any 
one claim the right to decide the perplexing questions of his 
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own ethical beliefs and conduct by the use of the best possible 
means? Without this, how shall any one claim to have made 
a rational inquiry into the deeper problems of moral and reli- 
gious truth? But it is only such a claim as grows out of the 
very nature of all historical study, when it is further said that 
the character and life of Jesus should be considered in their 
historical preparation and historical setting. That there was 
a certain anticipation and making-ready of the forces which 
entered into the idea that Jesus represents to the world, is only 
a matter of fact. The Old Testament in its present form is a 
concrete and indubitable reality; so also is the New. The 
existence of certain very important relations between the two 
as to their ideas and histories and uses is a further matter of 
fact. The most important of these relations, however, are all 
concerned with the person and personal work of Christ. No 
matter how they may be thought to have originated, the ideas 
of God as the Redeemer of mankind, of the need of redemption, 
of a life of righteousness in personal relations to God, and 
finally of a personal Messiah (prophet, king, or priest) through 
whom God sends redemption, are to be found on Old-Testa- 
ment ground. It is these ideas which connect the New Tes- 
tament with the Old through the person and work of Christ. 
We cannot, then, understand the moral and religious character 
of Jesus, the ideas which influenced him, or the influence which 
he still exerts in history, without understanding the historical 
setting in which his personality is placed. But by admitting 
the presumption which we are now treating, we have made 
necessary a wide and sympathetic study of the biblical records, 
in order that we may know more precisely what to think of 
Jesus Christ. | 

Still another presumption may be enumerated among those 
to which the Bible is fairly entitled from all inquirers who ap- 
proach it with a view to consider its moral and religious truths. 
There is a presumption in favor of the general value and valid- 
ity of many of these alleged truths. This presumption may be 
gained for the Bible from even a rapid survey and a superficial 
estimate of the forces which enter into modern history. The 
Christian Church has existed long enough to claim certain pre- 
sumptions in its own behalf. Its courses of belief and conduct 
have been by no means unimpeachable; the record of its opin- 
ions and transactions is not without many dark stains. Never- 
theless, there is such an institution, now venerable but never 
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before so potent, as the Christian Church. Along its somewhat — 
deviating course of belief, the abiding presence of certain dis- 
tinctive faiths may be traced without great difficulty ; and cer- 
tain abiding motives and forms of conduct may be discerned 
in all the purer and healthier eras and places of its activity. 
The Protestant believer has been too much accustomed to prove 
the Church and Christianity from the Bible. The unbeliever 
who has been educated in Protestant circles of thought finds — 
not unreasonably — this sort of proof somewhat unsatisfactory ; 
he needs above all else to be convinced of the proof for the 
proof. But Protestantism is not without its growing conviction 
as to the importance of laying additional emphasis upon the 
independent and organic life of the Christian Church as a 
spiritual community, and so as the pillar and ground of the 
Christian faiths. In the light of this conviction it may not be 
unavailing to ask the individual inquirer into the validity of 
the biblical truths, to consider the Bible with certain presump- 
tions that are based upon the facts of a continued existence 
and organic growth of the Christian Church. Many of the 
charges against historic and organized Christianity, which have 
constituted such a bias in the minds of certain historians of 
civilization, may be at once admitted as true. Upon the obvi- 
ous exaggerations which enter into these charges, and upon the 
unreasonable failure to consider many facts that look the other 
way, we are not now disposed to dwell. But surely an institu- 
tion which has continued so long, has grown so largely in spite 
of so many obstacles, and has influenced all modern civilization 
so mightily, as the Christian Church, is entitled to the presump- 
tion of carrying within itself a certain vital “soul of truth.” 
There is, indeed, no one of the more comprehensive and perma- 
nent forms of religion for which substantially this may not be 
claimed. It would seem, however, that, in the case of Chris- 
tianity and the Christian Church, this presumption may right- 
fully be expanded so as to include yet other important pre- 
sumptions. How can we reasonably regard the soul of truth 
which moves within the Christian Church as being essentially 
different from the motive power of those very facts and ideas 
to which the Church constantly makes confession as constitut- 
ing indeed the source of its life and growth? Surely an insti- 
tution like this should have attained to some good degree of. 
clear self-consciousness during its life of eighteen centuries. 
May not, then, the real forces which account for its existence 
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and growth fairly be presumed to be the same facts and ideas 
which the Church self-consciously recognizes ? 

The individual inquirer may indeed somewhat justly com- 
plain that he finds it difficult to discover precisely what is the 
account which the Church would give of the fundamental facts 
and ideas of Christianity. For is not the body of the Church 
divided and untrustworthy, even although its soul of truth be 
one? And how shall an * outsider,” as it were, know the real 
meaning of that consciousness whose account is so variously 
rendered by the different members of the one soul and body? 
This complaint, though just, is not conclusive against the favor- 
able presumptions of which we are speaking. It must be remem- 
bered that all history and all experience are full of examples 
of similar difficulties. The diversities of view with which the 
expression and manifestation of all the great truths of morals 
and religion are afflicted do not release us from the obligation, 
or destroy for us the power, of finding something of that soul 
of truth which isin them. All large communities of thinking 
and free beings, bound together by a common faith and impulse 
in matters of morals and religion, might readily make most 
conspicuous their diversities of form and expression. The 
human race is itself a wonderful unity. Every subdivision of 
it is vastly more like than unlike every other. What is com- 
mon to man as man comprises by far the more numerous and 
important characteristics. Yet mankind have always been ex- 
aggerating their divisions by small class characteristics, rather 
than duly emphasizing the greater unity of the one human race. 
And so it has been in the experience of the Christian Church. 
But the real nature of that life which must be assumed to 
account for the continued existence and growth of the Church 
is the secret to attain which the thoughtful man should direct 
his research. Nor does one need to be a scholar profoundly 
read, or a thinker of exceptional insight and depth, to discover 
this secret. It is at least true, that the Church has always 
retained the title of Christian. The institution would lose its 
right and power to be if it surrendered its right and forfeited 
its power to claim this title. But there are a few characteristics, 
essential and permanent, which are covered by this title. If 
only these characteristics were held to constitute that soul of 
truth which accounts for the existence and growth of the 
Church, they would be enough to constitute a most important 
presumption. 
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The presumption which the Church creates in its own behalf 
is not difficult of transference to the sacred writings of the — 
Church. The facts and ideas which constitute the soul of truth © 
that is now alive in the Church are the same facts and ideas 
which constitute the essential contents of the sacred writings. 
He who has any reasonable presumption in favor of Christian- 
ity as an organic life cannot fail to have also some presumption 
in favor of the moral and religious contents of the Bible. If, 
then, any thoughtful man should refuse to accept the dogma of 
the Church concerning the Bible, or to reason out for himself 
a churchly system of dogmas as taught in the Bible, let him 
ground himself in the truths of morals and religion, as taught 
in the Scriptures, in a quite different way. Let such a man 
consider that an organic Christian life has existed in the world 
for more than eighteen centuries. Let him consider what obsta- 
cles this life has overcome, what hardships it has endured. Let 
him, at least somewhat sympathetically, inquire, “ Whence has 
come the power of Christianity to conquer and to mould the 
hearts and lives of men?” Let him even yield a fair measure 
of respect to those scores of laborious and lofty thinkers, those 
myriads of patient suffering workmen, who have devoted their 
thoughts and lives to the Christian Church. As one who stands 
in some awe of the wondrous stream of literature, which sweeps 
into itself so many rills from the very fountains of the human 
soul, let him consider the volumes, countless and fair, which 
are the offerings of Christian feeling and thought committed 
to that wondrous stream. ‘The rather let him know that the 
stream itself flows most copiously forth from fountains which 
have been opened by the touch of Christ’s hand. And then, 
having acquired some fair and generous conceptions as to what 
the Church has been and essentially is, let the thoughtful man 
approach the Bible to consider its teachings upon moral and 
religious truth. “ Here,” he may say to himself, “is the record 
of those facts and ideas which account for this life and move- 
ment of the Church. Here are the origins of the life and 
movement itself.” Is, then, the root so different in quality from 
the tree which it bears? Is the fountain all bitter when so 
many of the streams which it sends forth are fresh? 

There are other less important favorable presumptions with 
which it is only fair that the Bible should be approached by 
every thoughtful man. The linguistic, critical, historical, ar- 
chieological, ethnological, and general scientific interests which 
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attach themselves to the Sacred Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments are immense. The problems which it suggests, 
and in part helps to solve, are continually engaging a large 
measure of human interest and research. Only gross ignorance, 
or sensuous indifference to intellectual inquiry, or bitter unrea- 
soning prejudice, or the deterioration of ethical vitality, can 
keep any man from a careful consideration of the phenomena 
of the biblical writings. Even he who does not yet believe in 
God or revelation cannot, then, excuse himself from approach- 
ing the writings of the Old and New Testaments with certain 
important favorable presumptions in his mind. 

But, besides the more positive and favorable presumptions, a 
safe and fair approach to the biblical writings involves certain 
presumptions of a negative kind. It is of no little importance 
that men should know what it is fair and safe not to expect 
from the Bible. The danger of sending men to the Bible with a 
false theory of its nature and origin is theoretically very great. 
It is one proof of the real and healthy vitality of the Bible, 
that it can overcome so many of the difficulties with which its 
avowed friends have encompassed it. If the inquiring mind 
is directed to the examination of the Bible under the incubus 
of a dogma whose very essence consists in a pernicious appli- 
cation of the dictum, * Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus,” how 
can any just complaint be made when such a mind proceeds 
with the consistent application of this dictum? We cannot 
save the Bible as a whole to the satisfaction of human reason, 
when we have once committed its case to the infallibility of 
its separate parts. The post-Reformation dogma, with its elab- 
orate system of proofs for the inspiration of the Bible, resulted 
in really discrediting the Bible through the failure of the 
proofs. -Men will not so readily believe in Christ, or in the 
truths of redemption which the Scriptures present, when they 
have once been disappointed in the belief, contrary to the evi- 
dence, of some dogma concerning the nature of these Scrip- 
tures. It is, then, both good theory and safe practice, that the 
thoughtful inquirer should approach the Bible with some pre- 
sumptions as to what he may not expect. Nor is it necessary, 
in order to form aright these negative presumptions, that the 
uncritical mind should be filled with vague notions touching 
the results established by the so-called destructive criticism. 
The unbelieving critic is rarely won to the faiths of Christianity 
by his criticism: the believing critic need rarely have those 
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faiths disturbed by his criticism. The inquirer who is not a 
critic need neither feel himself compelled to decide blindly 
amongst divergent critical opinions, nor prevented from an in- 
telligent examination and use of the Bible by the fact that 
such opinions exist. 

The inquirer cannot fairly expect, from the histories of the 
Bible, any thing beyond such a degree of historical accuracy as 
belongs to an honest and a faithful use of the means at the dis- 
posal of the writers, according to the habits and capacities of 
the times in which the writings were composed. These histo- 
ries are not the finished products of writers trained in the mod- 
ern methods, and equipped with the wealth of material which 
the modern methods consider indispensable. They are largely 
composed out of materials—both written and oral— which 
had been providentially preserved, and which were put together 
by their authors in good faith, according to the customs of 
writing such histories which prevailed in their respective times. 
To expect an infallible or even a strictly supernatural accu- 
racy, in the details of historical composition, from the writers 
of the biblical histories, is to expect from them the accomplish- 
ment of a task which they make no claim whatever to attempt. 
And to discredit their work because they have neither at- 
tempted nor accomplished such a task, is to treat them with an 
unfairness which no candid critic would think of applying to 
other less sacred works. And as to the spirit in which these 
authors have composed their histories, any one who will read 
them fairly can see that it is the same as the spirit which per- 
vades the contents of the truth which they claim to record. 
But, after reading these histories (and chiefly those of the Gos- 
pels) with such an absence of extravagant expectations, let the 
thoughtful and candid mind inquire whether such histories as 
are found in the Bible do not, on the whole, carry upon their 
own faces the unmistakable marks of a trustworthy character. 
What the answer to such an inquiry will be, — unless, indeed, 
its candor has been vitiated by an invincible prejudice, — we are 
confident enough. To secure such an answer is better worth 
while than to secure any unreasoning consent to a dogmatic 
declaration of the historical infallibility of the biblical books. 

Moreover, it is a fair negative presumption with which to 
approach the study of the Bible, that the opinions and conduct 
of its historical characters and authors, even upon ethical and 
religious matters, are neither all alike valuable for imitation, 
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nor all alike correct. This one book is avowedly a collection 
of many writings which have originated in different times, and 
under varying circumstances. It is professedly a storehouse 
of the facts and ideas of an historical process of redemption. 
Although many of its truths claim to be revealed truths, none 
of them claim to have originated otherwise than under certain 
definite historical circumstances, and as set in a definite order 
and plan of revelation. Some of the later opinions of its 
writers were uttered for the express purpose of displacing or 
modifying the earher. The history of its religious ideas claims, 
on the very face of it, to be progressive. To expect, then, to 
find a perfect code of morals in the Mosaic law, as judged from 
the Christian point of view, is an unfair expectation. It is an 
expectation which can be cherished only in virtual contradic- 
tion of the implied views of Jesus and the apostles. An atti- 
tude of fidelity to Christ requires us to be duly forward in 
pointing out the ethical imperfections and fallibility of the ear- 
lier dispensation. The New Testament is given to the world 
in order that all men may view the Old Testament in its light, 
—the blemishes of the Old Testament as well as its beauties. 
But without making the somewhat dangerous claim, that the 
blemishes are really beauties because they are parts of the ear- 
lier form in which the beauties were incased and preserved, we 
certainly may say: “To reject the ideal and permanent truths 
of morals and religion which the Bible, as a whole, presents, 
because the presentation of these truths was in its earlier 
stages accomplished in connection with many imperfect and 
erroneous formal elements, is to quarrel with God’s method 
of making truth*known to men.” Not even what we call scien- 
tific truth is made known to the human mind without the pos- 
sibility of mistaking this truth. Yet many turn away from the 
difficulties of the Bible, in the hope of satisfying their thirst 
for truth by microscopic observation directed toward the hidden 
witchery of the atoms, or telescopic inspection of small, bright 
images painted upon the retina between lines of spider's-web 
as the so-called fixed stars! 

’ With the foregoing presumptions, and such others as he finds 
himself able to secure, let the thoughtful person approach the 
contemplation of those moral and religious truths which le 
upon the pages of the Bible. In his course of contemplation, 
it is not unreasonable to ask that he should begin where the 
Bible itself — whether considered as an historic or as an ideal 
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whole — both begins and ends. Let him begin, then, with the 
study of that personality (at once historic and ideal) whom we 
eall Jesus the Christ. Let him consider how this personality 
appears in his historical surroundings, and how the biblical 
history appears when he is considered as the centre and sum- 
mary of it all. Let him undertake this consideration, if he will, 
simply in the form of an hypothesis. Let him test the charac- 
ter and the claims of this personality by all that is best within 
himself, or best according to the testimony of other men. Let 
him judge in the light of reason and of conscience, being care- 
ful not to call any narrow intellectual prejudices of his own by 
the sacred name of reason, or debase his conscience by con- 
founding with it the clamor of pride, passion, and ambition. 
Let him make an honest attempt to find in the Bible for him- 
self that truth which has made its writings so attractive and so 
sacred to millions of men; viz., the truth that God is indeed 
the Father of all men, and will have them to be redeemed by 
the faith and obedience of Jesus Christ. 

When such an approach to the Bible has already been se- 
cured, there follow certain assured hopes as to its result. It 
may seem a reversal of the ordinary methods of theological 
proof, to state that the ethico-religious facts and truths of the 
Bible are themselves a most convincing evidence of the ex- 
istence of God the Father and Redeemer, and of the actuality 
of his redemptive work in human history. But the statement 
is as rational as it is true to experience. What, indeed, can so 
reasonably afford evidence that there is a divine Redeemer for 
man, as the presentation of the personality of such a Redeemer, 
actually accomplishing the work of redemption in human his- 
tory? And how should we secure this presentation in a com- 
plete and effective form if we had no record of those facts and 
ideas which constitute the corresponding reality? The Bible 
is such a record: it is, therefore, also such a proof of the truth 
of divine redemption as can come only by seeing that truth 
constituted as a fact. It is, indeed, impossible either to demon- 
strate the being and attributes of God from the Bible, or the 
divine nature of the Bible from the accepted truth that God 
exists. It is difficult, however, even to conceive of what our 
system of proofs for the divine being and attributes would be 
if the world had had no actual experience of the redeeming 
power of God as manifested in those facts and ideas that are on 
record in the Bible. 
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It is only, however, when the presentation of God the Re- 
deemer which the Bible offers has been responded to in the 
forming of a redeemed consciousness, that the full concurrence 
of the subjective and objective witnesses is attained. To the 
natural moral consciousness, — especially when enlightened by 
the study of comparative religion, and purified by upright 
moral conduct, —the main truths of morals and religion which 
the Bible offers, strongly commend themselves. But these very 
truths are never offered merely for the commendation of the 
moral consciousness. They are offered for acceptance by an 
act of faith, and for the basis of a new moral and religious life 
which shall be consciously conformed to them. Without some 
divine act, co-working with the free act of the soul in the recep- 
tiveness of faith, the most thoughtful and upright person cannot 
attain the firmest convictions in the consideration and use of the 
biblical truths. We stand, then, at this point upon the dividing 
line which must always separate individual from individual, 
with respect to what the Bible is atid does for the soul; for the 
truths of the Bible are such that the most important of them 
are designed and adapted to verify themselves in the experience 
of those who accept as their Redeemer that divine personality 
in whom all the truths unite. The witness of the book and 
of the redeemed life are both a witness to him. In the case of 
each individual believer, that must be enacted in a particular 
way which is being enacted in the most general way, while the 
Spirit in the Bible and the Spirit in the Church utters his one 
voice in witness of the truth that humanity is being redeemed 
through Jesus Christ. According, then, to the degree in which 
the individual partakes of the spiritual life that moves through 
the entire community of which he is a member, and is thus 
united in lhving bonds with Christ and the apostles, will the 
objective witness to the truths of redemption, as this witness 
is given in the Bible, meet with a response in the convictions 
of the soul. 

From the beginning of his Christian experience onward, the 
individual believer is obligated, by the very nature of his faith, 
to make an intelligent and efficient use of the Bible for build- 
ing himself and others up in the knowledge and graces of the 
Christian life. The Word of God, as it is presented in Sacred 
Scripture, is for the most part intended for the use of the 
redeemed man. Only the oral presentation of this word is in 
general best adapted to reach and move the consciousness which 
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has no faith in Christ. The Word of Gcd must always come 
to the multitude of unbelievers through the voice of a living 
Church. But in order that what is brought to the world as 
the divine word may be indeed such, aud may have the effect 
of that word, it must be drawn (as respects both its contents 
of truth and also its form of presentation) from the Sacred 
Scriptures. The majority of those to whom this truth must 
present itself are not of those thoughtful and candid readers 
whose case has been considered thus far. The function of pre- 
senting the divine word which the Bible contains, through the 
words of some hying speaker, belongs to the Christian Church; 
it belongs pre-eminently to the trained and appointed teachers 
of the Church. But it belongs also to every individual beliey- 
er, as Providence furnishes the opportunity and the Spirit pre- 
pares the speaker for the utterance of this word. The chief 
use of the Bible for the individual believer, however, is the 
building-up of his own soul in the knowledge of the truths of 
redemption, and the conforming of his habits to the pattern 
of the redeemed life. It is only in these ancient writings of the 
Church that he can find the true and permanent norm for his 
own faiths, the indestructible pattern for his own life. But, in 
order to make the best use of the Bible in such self-culture, 
some intelligent apprehension of its real nature is indispens- 
able. 

We have already had occasion to notice how very little of 
real truth, taken with large admixtures of error, will sometimes 
suffice to nourish a strong and generous Christian experience. 
The divine compassion upon ignorance is sometimes very great. 
But this compassion does not extend to all lengths: it does not 
work a perpetual miracle of grace to prevent error from having 
somewhat of its legitimate effect. It becomes the individual 
believer, therefore, to make sure that he knows at least enough 
as to the true nature of the Bible, not beyond measure to mis- 
use his means of grace. Such misuse may arise by neglecting 
the cautions which spring from the right presumptions, whether 
positive or negative. In order to guard against misuse, the 
holding aloof from an erroneous positive dogma as to the inspi- 
ration of the Bible may be as necessary as the holding aloof 
from an excess of unbelief. For, in this matter, not even 
Christian intelligences can escape the working of that law of 
the intelligence which leads the man of blind belief to take 
but another step, and then fall into equally blind unbelief. Let 
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not the individual believer, then, commit his sacred Christian 
faiths to the frail shell of an untenable dogma touching the 
nature of the writings which present to him these faiths. He 
who demands some certified and concrete form of the infallible, 
some text of some manuscript which shall bear an indisputable 
statement of what he is to think and do in all the details of his 
Christian life, is perilously near the place where faith is apt to 
be lost. He who is liable to become a doubter because of some 
difference between jots and tittles, or some new discovery of 
flaws in the historical presentation of biblical matters, — he is 
already essentially a doubter. Such a man has not yet reached 
the assurance of faith in Jesus Christ. The entrance into the 
Christian life does not secure one against the necessity of using 
one’s redeemed powers in the inguiry after Christian truth. 
The call to which the believer has listened is a call to a person 
who teaches as he leads, and who brings his followers through 
many dark places on the way to the full manifestation of his 
light. It is Christ in whom the believing soul has trusted, 
but his trust in Christ does not deliver him from the obligation 
of learning the more patiently what it is that Christ has to 
teach. 

In the process of learning the truth and of building up the 
life, the individual believer goes, of course, to the teacher in 
whom he has placed his faith. He wills to learn the mind and 
do the will of Christ. But this mind and will are presented in 
the New Testament; and they are presented, in an original and 
thoroughly trustworthy way, nowhere else. For the conviction 
of this truth, the believer has all that concurrence of testimony, 
historical and spiritual, which it is possible to give to moral 
and religious truths. The proof of the trustworthiness of the 
New-Testament histories, for the main facts and teachings which 
he needs to know, is an achieved result of all the centuries of 
attack and defence. But a further proof of the power and 
beauty of this presentation of Christ is given in the experience 
which accompanies the use of these histories. The enlarged 
doctrine of the nature and work of Christ which the apostolic 
epistles teach, the believer may also confidently receive. There 
are not a few difficulties in these epistles: they contain some 
things which are given as opinions of men found worthy of 
Christ to teach the Church, but are not actually taught by 
the implied or express authority of Christ. But the individual 
believer, as a member of a believing community, may fitly place 
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himself before these epistles in the attitude of faith. All the 
writings of the New Testament are, indeed, to be tested by 
conformity to the central word of redemption in the person and 
personal teachings of Christ; but the testing cannot safely or 
fairly be anntind? ‘ul of what Christ pidiliied to the apostles, 
and of what the Church has actually found to be true touching 
the fulfilment of these promises. 

From the more central portions of the Bible, which bring to 
the believer the assured form of presenting his Christian faith 
he may extend his outlook over the other portions, and find in 
them enlarged contents of Christian knowledge and belief. He 
will do well, however, only if he use the Old Testament essen- 
tially as did Christ and the apostles. By this use he will ascer- 
tain both its correspondences with, and its divergences from, 
the later and final form of moral and religious truth. By such 
a use of the Old Testament he will find in it the abundant 
tokens of the divine plan of redemption as shaping the his- 
tory, stimulating the experience, and furnishing the grounds 
and models for the predictions, which it records. That the 
revealing and inspiring Spirit moves through its history, law, 
prophecy, and personal experience, he will have no difficulty in 


believing. And he will thus find in it an exhaustless store- 


house of facts and truths for his own information, instruction, 
encouragement, and rebuke. 

For —as it is most important in this connection again to 
notice — the Bible is designed for other uses by the individual 
believer than the mere construction of a system of beliefs and 


knowledges respecting ethical and religious affairs. It is some- 


what more than a source of catechisms, creeds, symbols, con- 
fessions of faith, and theological systems. It is also essentially 
and actually a means of grace, in the wider significance of that 


term. Knowledge, however, is grace; and ‘stout in knowl ~ 


edge is necessary to growth in grace. Inasmuch as faith can 
grow only by proceeding from step to step in enlargiig the 


trustworthy extent of faith, a continuous presentation of the- 
contents of faith in clearer and more comprehensive forms is 


necessary to its culture and growth. And growth im faith is 
growth in grace. We must never, then, deprectats the impor- 
tance of a growth in the clear knowledge of all that the Bible 


is fitted to teach concerning the truths of redemption in their 


deepest mysteries and salient extent of relations and uses. 
How wonderful i is the cultivation which the Christian of or 
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nary intelligence, with the use of few or no extraneous helps, 
ean derive directly from the Bible, with respect to Christian 
knowledges and Christian faiths! Nevertheless, the attaining 
of knowledges and faiths is not the whole of the Christian life, 
and growth in the clear apprehension of them is not the whole 
of growth in grace. 

The previous investigation of the nature of Sacred Scripture 
has enabled us to affirm that the distinction of the early Church, 
between books which are to be used for the authoritative estab- 
lishment of doctrine, and books which may be used for building 
up the Christian life, is neither ill-taken nor unimportant. The 
establishment of doctrine is not the only end of the Christian 
life: itis not the only end for which the books of the Bible 
are adapted. The individual believer dues not listen to Moses 
regarding a fundamental truth in morals and religion as he lis- 
tens to Christ; for, according to the apostle of Christ, the (abso- 
lute) truth and grace did not come by Moses, but by Christ. 
Neither does the believer necessarily listen to the unknown 
author of Hebrews precisely as he would listen to Paul; nor 
to John the Revelator as he listens to John the Apostle, — 
except upon the doubtful theory that the two are one. In the 
Old Testament, he receives the teaching of each writer for 
the establishment of doctrine in its proper place in the revela- 
tion of the entire truth; but he receives the word of none for 
this purpose, except as in subordination to the word of Christ 
and the apostles. But, if the Epistle to the Hebrews be not 
of Paul, it is still from an inspired man of the Pauline type; 
and, if John the Revelator be not John the Apostle, the very 
triumph which the book won over the obstacles to its universal 
acceptance is a substantial proof of its high worth. In general, 
writings which for any reason cannot be assigned to the first 
rank of authority, touching the truths of redemption, are not 
for this reason devoid of value or usefulness. On the contrary, 
they may have great value and usefulness, upon the general 
principle that the Christian life requires something else besides 
the merely direct study of the statement of truth. With this 
principle the writer of 2 Tim. iii. 15 f. was certainly familiar ; 
for he has made it the basis of the most comprehensive state- 
ment concerning the nature of Sacred Scripture which the Bible 
anywhere contains. 

The individual believer need not be disturbed in his faith, 
then, because the Divine Spirit has provided within the Bible 
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the means for building up, in a varied way, the many sides of 
the Christian life. Attention has of late been frequently called 
to the thought, that even the mistakes and imperfections of the 
separate parts of the Bible may be adapted to make its com- 
plete uses the more efficient in the accomplishment of their 
designed results. And some such thought as the foregoing 
may, doubtless, be derived from the facts. But, in shaping and 
expressing such a thought, we must guard against a grave error: 
we must clearly distinguish between two quite different methods 
in the divine dealings with man. To refuse to admit that the 
mistakes and imperfections are real, is to refuse to admit the 
facts. To attribute them to the direct agency of the Divine 
Spirit, and to speculate that God inspired these mistakes and 
imperfections in order to do us the good which comes from 
exercising ourselves with them, is ‘ih to a dangerous and 
irreverent view of the methods of God. The mises and the 
imperfections belong, in a natural way, to the men who made 
them. The question for us to solve concerns their compatibility 
with the inspiration of the same men. But the question which 
God has solved in his method of producing the Bible is two- 
fold: first, how to lodge his truth among men through minds 
liable to mistakes and imperfections; and, second, how to use 
the mistakes and imperfections so as to further the very end for 
which the truth was thus revealed. The answer to this two- 
fold question is given in our experience of the Bible as a means 
of grace. We grow in all graces by its use, —not excepting 
that form of growth which comes through our efforts to deal 
successfully with its mistakes and imperfections. 

If, then, the individual believer will intelligently and faith- 
fully use the Bible, in its wider circuit of writings, he will grow 
by this use in the manifold graces of the Christian life. Tor 
every exigency he may find somewhere therein a very service- ~ 
able portion of the divine word. In times when the sinews of 
Christian endeavor seem slackening, he may stiffen them anew 
by contemplation of the mighty achievements of the saints who 
endured to the end. When the danger of proving derelict in 
duty is insidiously creeping upon him, he may guard himself 
against it by taking from the Bible a word of exhortation and 
rebuke. When assailed by the open and boastful forms of 
temptation, he may call them to a shamefaced retreat by follow- 
ing the example of the Master, and citing them a word of chal- 
lenge and defiance. When downeast, he may rise up with new 
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courage from the perusal of its pages; when exultant, he may 
find in them both sympathy and chastening for his joy. From 
its devotional portions he may take those forms of expression 
which are the only ones known to man for any thing like the 
adequate expression of the religious emotional life. In the words 
of the Psalter, any believer may confess his sin, acknowledge 
his shame, and express his penitence and sense of need. And, 
when the Holy Spirit turns the rising tide of contrition into a 
rising tide of joy and peace, the words of ancient inspired expe- 
rience will still furnish the means for supporting the soul in its 
voyage toward home. For the sword and the hammer, the cup 
of water or of medicine, and the flower, the bath to refresh, and 
the whip to chasten, are all made ready here for the Christian's 
daily use. When the times of darkness come, the hand of the 
believer may grasp after the clew which lies within the sacred 
volume, and may find it such a clew as it is safe confidently to 
follow. In his days of sorrow, his ear may hear the words of 
mourning and comfort with which the inspired sufferers in 
ancient days of sorrow used to pour out before God their resig- 
nation or grief; and. no other words in such days are at all 
comparable to these. In them God himself seems to speak, as 
he did of old time, directly to the soul of his suffering child. 
In them God does speak; for they are the very words of God 
for all ages to mourning and suffering souls. The Spirit of 
the Redeemer enters the heart as the promised Helper and 
Comforter through such divine words. 

But there are yet nobler uses of the biblical writings, which 
the individual believer may make, than any that are confined 
simply to the application of its truths to his own daily life. By 
intelligent and comprehensive study of these writings, he may 
arrive at an enlarged power to rise to the divine point of view, 
and from this point of view to see all things as they appear to 
God. For the Bible itself, as the book of redemption, is to be 
used so as to secure for human history and human experience 
that way of regarding all things which estimates each factor 
in its relations to the perfection of the kingdom of God. To 
catch the glimpses, to feel the emotions, to cherish the impulses, 
which belong to the intelligent. and sympathetic member of this 
vast and glorious kingdom, is the supreme effect which the indi- 
vidual can receive from the careful study of God’s Word. To 
accomplish such an effect, one must enter into the same life 
which distinguished the prophets and apostles from the crowd 
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of selfish souls; which is indeed the distinctive and character- 
istic life of Jesus Christ. | 

The experience of the individual in his communion with the 
3ible necessarily and rightfully increases his confidence in its 
divine nature and origin. It is largely in and through this 
experience that such a confidence originates and grows. ‘The 
argument from the experience may, indeed, be imperfectly 
made. ‘The increase of intelligence is constantly needed to 
purify the confidence of its mistaken details. For example, 
when the allegorical interpretation of Canticles was undisputed, 
many Christians found themselves much built up, by its study, 
in the love and companionship of Christ. With the rejection 
of this interpretation, there has properly come an almost com- 
plete disuse of this writing as a means of Christian grace. But 
the practical force of the general argument which is given in 
the experience is very little diminished by the discovery of 
some particular mistake in the confidence to which it has led. 
Men will believe that that 7s good which continually appears 
to be good for them. Concerning this the sceptic has no very 
well-defined right to find fault, for in matters of experience he 
is himself constantly acting in the same way. And if he object 
to having it asserted that what seems divine to the individual 
is really divine, and should be accepted by all men as such, the 
answer to such an objection is not hard to find. In the case of 
the Bible, we do not offer in proof the merely isolated and un- 
supported experience of the individual: we offer a great vari- 
ety of all manner of proofs, — historical, ethical, philosophical, 
and experimental. But we also affirm that the experimental 
proof, when, by purifying it from the errors of isolated individ- 
ual experience or other sources of mistake, we have given to it 
an historical and a rational form, is entitled to stand even before: 
the sceptic as a strong and unshaken proof. And that the indi- 
vidual believer will not continue to trust the witness of his own’ 
experience to the divine power of the biblical books, there is no 
reason to fear, whatever may be the assaults of science or crit- 
icism. 


CPNS ER url | TeV. 
THE BIBLE AND THE RACE. 


THE history of the Bible, from the earliest appearance of its 
separate writings to the present time, may be divided into three 
ereat periods. Of these three, the first is the period of the con- 
stituting of the Bible. This period begins in that indefinite 
and remote past when the Jewish people first recognized any 
of their national literature as sacred because it brought to them 
in written form the expression of the mind and will of Jehovah. 
It closes at. the time when the Christian Church had by com- 
mon consent placed certain of the Christian writings upon:a 
level for sacredness and authority with the ancient Hebrew 
writings, and had thus virtually formed a recognized code or 
canon of Sacrea Scripture consisting of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. The second of these three periods begins when the 
first closes ; it ends soon after the Reformation, when, by means 
of the translation of Luther and of other translations, the 
printed Bible began to be widely disseminated amongst the peo- 
ple, to be read, and to influence directly all the varied manifes- 
tations of the popular life. The third period extends from the 
Reformation to the present time. 

During the period of its constituting, the Srble, in the form 
and with the potency which we now attach to that title, can- 
not be said to have been in existence. The final result of the 
creative and selective energy of the pious individuals who com- 
posed it, and of the communities who adopted it for their own, 
gave the Bible to the Church. During the centuries preceding 
the Christian era, one generation‘of Jews had handed down to 
another the sacred writings which contained the records of the 
dealings of Jehovah with his chosen people, and the memorials 
of the words which he had spoken to them through his chosen 
servants. These records and memorials the Jew who was con- 
verted to Christianity had already received from his ancestors, 
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them even more highly, because they presented to him the Mes- 
siah whom he had found in Jesus Christ. The converted Gen- 
tile also received the same Scriptures from his Christian brother 
of Hebrew descent and training, as the ancient sacred writings 
which testified of the Messiah whom both received. Moreover, — 
the example of Christ and the apostles was enough to commend 
the reverent and believing use of these Scriptures, even if the 
traditional reasons, or the reasons derived from personal experi- 
ence, had been of much less weight. And all Christians, whether 
formerly Jews or Gentiles, by the necessity of their Christian — 
faith and Christian experience might be expected to look rever- 
ently and trustingly toward the written words of the apostles of | 
Christ ; since, directly or indirectly, it was from the oral preach- 
ing of these apostles that the churches had received their faith. 
Every thing which pious and apostolic men: might write of the 
history of Jesus, or of their own views concerning the meaning 
and application of his truth, would naturally attract to itself 
some measure of the common confidence and regard. But how 
much divergence of view existed amongst the early Christians 
concerning many particular doctrines of what we now’call the 
Christian faith, and also concerning the more precise estimate 
and use of certain Christian writings now accepted by all par- 
ties in the Christian Church, — the history of early Christianity 
makes sufficiently clear. 

During all this first period, then, we cannot speak of any 
history of the Bible in our modern conception of the term. 
Certain books were in existence, which the Jewish or Christian 
community considered, for one reason or another, to be sacred 
and inspired. But there was no book, no proper Bible, which 
the individual members of the community received as the 
accepted and standard authority of the community at large. 
It was the completed work of this period, to constitute a Bible 
for the Church of all times. For, although each subsequent 
age in the Christian Church has both the right and the duty of 
constituting its canon anew, the limits of variation are com- 
paratively so insignificant that we may affirm: At the end of 
this period, the Bible had become for all time the one accerieay 
book of the Christian Church. 

And during the entire second period the Bible remained the 
book of the Church; it remained, we might almost say, a merely 
churchly book. It is true indeed, that, during the many cen- 
turies of this period, not a few pious individuals attained to a 
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somewhat large knowledge and free use of this book. Not a 
few tribes and peoples, in the aggregate, received more or less 
of the Sacred Scriptures in their own vernacular. And doubt- 
less many preachers of the gospel drew a somewhat purer than 
the customary representation of the original nature of Chris- 
tian faith from the copies of the Vulgate to which they had 
access. But, on the whole, the Bible was still an ecclesiastical 
affair: it was to be received and interpreted less for what it was 
in itself than for its agreement with Aristotle and the Fathers 
of the early Church. 

But it was one of the many grand results of the Reformation 
movement, in its wide sweep over the fields of literature, poli- 
tics, and popular life, to bring the Bible near, and open it be- 
fore, the human race. Something like this same movement of 
the sacred writings in literature, politics, and popular life, had 
occurred in connection with the dissemination of early Chris- 
tianity ; but the movement had never before been upon any 
scale corresponding at all to that of the Reformation with 
respect to its grandeur. The Bible began then to be what it 
is destined niore and yet more to become; viz., the book of all 
the world, the book for the human race. This sudden and won- 
derful deepening and broadening of the influence of the sacred 
writings, by making them a focus for all observations, a subject 
of universal criticism and concern, was not the intentional 
work of any individual minds. Tyndale and Luther were more 
moved than movers, more products than causes of the general 
result. Among the supremely important causes of the result, 
the following may be mentioned. The revival of a general 
interest in literature gave to men a particular interest in the 
literature of the Bible, which had for so long a time been, like 
that of Greece or Rome, buried in manuscript editions of the 
palaces and cloisters. The discovery of printing had made it 
possible actually to give the Bible to the race, and, if it should 
be found necessary, in no incalculable time even to place a copy 
of it in the hands of every man. Commercial interest and 
adventure were therefore brought to bear upon the propaga- 
tion of Bibles. The inquiries into the sources of history which 
were rife soon addressed themselves to these sacred histories. 
Questions of civil polity and of the reconstruction of states, 
questions of political and domestic rights and duties, were be- 
ing eagerly discussed by many minds. It was thought likely 
that the Bible afforded, upon such questions as these, the light 
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so much and so long needed, and now so earnestly sough 
But, above all, the sense of moral unrest —of dissatisfaction 
with the present, and of longing after something better and 
more like a celestial ideal — had grown strong in the heart of 
the nations. The people craved light; they longed for relief; 
they desired knowledge and help touching what they must do 
to be better adjusted in their relations to God and to one 
another. And this wonderful book promised them knowledge, 
relief, and peace. 
When, in the post-Reformation era, the scientific and critical 
spirit began more fully to awake, the Bible could no longer be 
kept from participating in the activities of this spirit, both as. 
a cause of its growth and as an object of its investigation. 
Grammatical and lexical researches were stimulated by the 
study of the Bible; or, arising from other impulses than its — 
study, these researches applied their zeal, methods, and ma-— 
terials to this collection of ancient books. The science of 
diplomatics fought out an assured possession of its legitimate — 
principles, very largely upon the battle-ground of the biblical 
texts. The rising tide of physical.and natural science came 
into contact with the Mosaic cosmogony, the biblical doctrine 
of the unity of the race, and the biblical view of the antiquity 
of man. This science was in turn stimulated and corrected, or 
ignorantly opposed and contradicted, according to the views 
which the disputants held touching the nature of the Bible, 
and touching the conclusions to which science might claim that 
it had legitimately raised its observations of fact. During all 
of the later centuries, the different forms and directions of. 
mental activity have been brought into constant and lively re- 
lations with the examinations of the biblical writings. Whether 
for good or for evil, it is at any rate certain that these writings 
have been concerned, in the most intimate and potent manner, — 
with the modern development of the intellectual activity of the 
race. Most recently the application of all the means which 
have been accumulated for historical criticism has been espe- 
cially vigorous, searching, and promising of results. As yet we 
cannot say—it must be conceded —that the actual results | 
have redeemed all of the promises. But historical criticism has — 
undoubtedly been greatly stimulated, and its materials and 
principles largely extended, by its special application to the — 
Bible; so desirous are the greater number, not only of techni- 
eal scholars but also of those without special learning, to kuow 
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the real truth as to the origin and history of the biblical books. 
The students of the Bible in the modern historical and critical 
fashion are still pursuing their inquiries with undiminished 
ardor, and with rapidly increasing means for reaching the truth. 
Certain results — largely of the negative order — have already 
been attained with as great degree of probability as can belong 
to matters of a similar kind. Many other alleged results will 
remain indefinitely in debate. The very existence of so many 
forms of applying our increasing intellectual resources to the 
records of the Christian religion, and the undoubted truth that 
these records will continue to be a source and centre of intel- 
lectual activity, indicate certain important considerations touch- 
ing the value and office of the Bible as the book of the race. 

But the value and office of the Bible have not been confined 
to the sphere of intellectual activity. Since the Reformation 
era, Christianity itself seems to have assumed a more varied and 
pervasive phase of life. Since that era, Christianity itself has 
been less distinctively than before an affair of a certain definite 
organization, known as the Christian Church. Since that era, 
Christianity has been more and more making a conquest of the 
nations in their national life and national relations; it has been 
entering more and more comprehensively into every form and 
impulse of the complex social and political organization. Civil 
law and civil order, domestic relations and obligations, inter- 
national commerce and the settlement of international disputes, 
have in part been Christianized. The religion of Christ first 
became the religion of a Christian Church: it is now becoming 
the law, polity, ethics, and religion of the race. This widening 
and deepening of the currents in which the life of Christ is 
flowing into all human life cannot fail to be effective in making 
the Bible more and more the book of the race. 

It is true that the Bible is not Christianity, and that Chris- 
tianity is somewhat more and wider than either Bible or Church. 
But neither Bible nor Church can be dispensed with in our 
estimate of Christianity ; neither can be dissociated from Chris- 
tianity in its conquest and benediction of the race. The exten- 
sion of Christianity as a spiritual factor in all forms of human 
life has no tendency to enable men to dispense with the sacred 
writings of the Church. The rather does this extension show 
plainly that these writings are themselves to enter into the life 
of the race, as indispensable and most potent factors, — the 
more completely, the more Christianity becomes the religion of 
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the race. The whole tendency of the history of the third perio 
in the career of the Bible is, then, to throw emphasis upon i 
value and function as the book of the race. 

The conception of the Sacred Scriptures as divinely prepared 
and adapted to be the book for all human kind might be illus- 
trated, of course, from every period of their history. -The Bible, 
ever since it first began to enter into human affairs, has been 
an important factor in the development of those affairs. It 
might be shown how important was the effect of early transla- 
tions of the Bible upon the civil and ecclesiastical unity of the 
Eastern and Western States; and, also, how much that one 
Latin translation which gained the precedence contributed to 
the unity of the Roman Church. It might also be shown how 
theological literature, and intellectual activity in questions of 
morals and religion, seem to have sprung up in connection with 
the early Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, and other versions of the 
Bible. Along the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris, in- 
remote Georgia and in the valleys of the Caucasus, a consid-— 
erable stirring of popular thought followed the dissemination 
of the Sacred Scriptures. In most places, the beginnings of 
indigenous literature for the rude peoples where Christianity 
came, and scattered abroad its writings, are to be found in the 
translations of these writings which took place among such peo- 
ples. In all these places, the advance in the history of language 
and culture is intimately interwoven with the history of the 
translation and study of the Bible, and of the theological writ- 
ings to which this translation and study gave rise. Although 
it is difficult to tell what was the precise outcome of those early 
Anglo-Saxon attempts at translating the Scriptures which were — 
made by the monks of Britain, and in the forests along the — 
Rhine and Weser, from the eighth century onward, the nature 
and the fate of such attempts must have been intimately con-— 
nected with the early Anglo-Saxon literature. Since the Ref-— 
ormation, however, the fitness and power of the sacred writings 
to enter into all the life of humanity have been much more copi- 
ously illustrated in the actual history of human progress. As 
has been already stated, the Reformation itself was a marked 
illustration of this fitness and power. The Reformation was 
not, indeed, primarily caused by the diffusion of the Bible; but 
the diffusion of the Bible was an effect, and in part also a cause, | 
of the wide-spreading Reformation movement. As the move- 
ment spread abroad, the Bible was actually given to men, and 
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actually entered into all their social, political, ethical, and reli- 
gious life. The Bible carried the movement, and was carried 
by the movement, into many outlandish languages and outlying 
peoples. Nor must we fail to mention, in this connection, how 
the modern missionary movement of the Church has relied upon 
the dissemination of the Sacred Scriptures among all nations 
and tribes; it has brought the Bible into the closest actual 
contact with the characters and lives of the multitudes, by 
presenting it to them, at small cost, in their own vernacular. 
Moreover, the testimony regarding the effect of this process of 
dissemination is at once abundant and unequivocal. Wherever 
Christianity succeeds in proving itself the religion for man, 
there the Bible proves itself the book for the race. 

It*belongs, however, to the special researches of the histo- 
rian, to enforce the above thought by presenting its numerous 
illustrations amongst different nations and circumstances. It 
is enough for our present purpose to indicate briefly what are 
some of those characteristics of the Bible which fit it to prove 
itself, in the subsequent course of human development, the book 
for all mankind. 

Among such characteristics we mention, first, the fitness of 
the Bible to foster the intellectual activity, and measurably to 
satisfy the intellectual lengings, of mankind. The fact of mod- 
. ern history, that the Bible has been a source and centre for 
almost every kind of intellectual activity, admits of an explana- 
tion from the very nature of the Bible. The Bible is not a 
single writing upon some definite theme in ethics or theology ; 
it is not composed as a single product of any kind of literary 
skill. It comprises, on the contrary, a great variety of prod- 
ucts that belong to different styles of literature, and that ex- 
hibit different degrees of excellence in the realization of these 
styles. Chronicles, stories, pragmatic history, legal records, 
snatches of ancient song and more elaborate poems, allegorical 
and parabolic compositions, letters with personal reminiscences 
or presentation of intuition and argument upon moral and reli- 
gious themes, didactic and hortatory expression of truths for 
life and practice, mystical teachings that open unseen realities 
with most provoking or engaging glimpses of reality, — all these 
forms of literature enter into the sacred writings of the Old 
and New Testaments. Every one, then, who can be stimu- 
lated or interested upon any one of the many sides of human 
intellectual activity, may find in these writings something agree- 
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able to his own particular taste. In the case of thoughtful 
minds, the very variety in unity which the Scriptures exhibit 
provokes a keen and sympathizing intellectual interest. 

But especially does the apocalyptic nature of much of the 
contents of the Bible (in the broadest meaning of the word 
“apocalyptie”) stimulate an unceasing and almost universal 
intellectual interest in it. The Bible holds out the general 
promise of revealing to men important truths which they can- 
not otherwise discover. It offers itself as an apocalypse of the 
real nature, motives, and action of God, and of the nature, 
destiny, and relations (to himself, to the world, and to God) 
of man. It is therefore fitted—on account of the general 
fact that its two great factors are history and revelation —to 
foster a large intellectual interest in itself. Nor need one fear 
that the more special intellectual interest which arises from 
the apocalyptic character of much of the Bible will diminish 
with the increase of culture and the decrease of superstitious 
ideas and hopes and fears. For man’s interest in alleged truths 
of revelation is not the mere outgrowth of superstition: it will 
not fall away with the falling-away of superstition. His inter- 
est is rather the direct and necessary expression of his spiritual 
nature,—a nature which, being constituted in the image of 
God, naturally longs for the knowledge and communion of God. 
In other words, the particular phase of intellectual activity 
which the biblical writings excite is not purely intellectual: it 
is also an expression of the moral and spiritual nature of man. 

The satisfaction which even the revealed truths of the Bible 
bring to the human mind is not, however, and never can be- 
come, complete. This admission does not in the least impair 
the argument for the expectation that the Bible will become 
more and more the book of the race. For we have small rea- 
son indeed to hope (were it a thing in itself to be hoped for) 
that man will ever so know the fundamental verities of all 
morals and religion, that he will find nothing more to desire to 
know. And upon this point we might almost say that the 
Sacred Scriptures have been most carefully guarded against 
even the remotest possibility of being superseded. for the 
most fundamental verities which they present are so interwoven 
with the history they bring, that the two can never be sepa- 
rated. The truth of redemption through Jesus Christ is the 
most fundamental verity which the revelation of the Bible pre- 
sents; at the same time it is the most profound and compre- 
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hensive of ethical truths. But this truth is presented by the 
Bible in that historical process of actual redemption which cul- 
minates with the historical person who is the Divine Redeemer. 
No advance in the culture of the race can, then, have any ten- 
dency to do away with the necessity that this great truth shall 
be brought in its biblical form before the mind of the race. 
But, on the other hand, even the biblical form of presenting 
the fundamental verity does not satisfy fully all our legitimate 
inquiries. For this reason, the race of thinking men will con- 
tinue to draw all possible help from all the resources of human 
knowledge to throw more and more light upon the fundamen- 
tal verity. The race will more and more look upon the face 
of Jesus Christ in the light of all its advancing knowledge. 
While the Bible continues to present him to mankind in the 
same unchanging features which he has worn these eighteen 
centuries, all the art and science and philosophy and literature 
of the coming centuries will more and more illumine and glo- 
rify his face. 

The general fitness of the Bible to enter into the intellectual 
development of the race might be illustrated in many particu- 
lars. It might be shown that its imaginative quality will be 
a constant factor in the development of the human imagina- 
tion. It is true that art is not now so exclusively religious as 
it once was. Other kinds of poetry than Christian hymns are 
pleasing to the majority of those poetically inclined. But the 
religion of Christ will continue —although it may be in more 
indirect ways —to have a potent influence upon the develop- 
ment of the imaginative arts. Mankind might well enough 
spare a large proportion of the existing pictures of saints and 
madonnas; equally well, by far the larger portion of religious 
poems and hymns. It would by no means show, however, that 
art was not sharing in the fuller life of the Christian religion, 
if artists should be less ready than formerly to essay the delin- 
eation of Christ. It is through some of the severer uses of 
the imagination in lifting the soul up to the best possibilities 
of religious intuition and religious thought, that the Bible is 
likely in the future to minister most to the development of this 
activity of the mind. Reason itself will receive no small profit 
from the relative disuse of the methods once called rational in 
the construction of systems of ethical and religious truth. The 
new systems will be no less valid and really rational because 
they will be constructed in the full persuasion, that, although 
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‘man is an intellect, man is not all intellect, and cannot even 
reason without giving tokens of the possession of a heart and 
a moral character. 

It would be no act of mere fancy to eall attention to the 
relations which the biblical writings sustain to the development 
of the memory of the race. The contents of the moral and 
religious consciousness of no inconsiderable number of mankind 
are stored up within these writings. In them, if anywhere, we 
have the history of the most important development of the 
moral and religious consciousness of the race. In them also is 
the record of many facts whose preservation in the memory of 
mankind is of inconceivable importance; for the present and 
future advances of the race, as well as of the individual, are 
dependent upon the accumulated stores of the past. The su- 
preme fact that the origins of the religion of Israel and of Chris- 
tianity have been preserved in the sacred writings has had a 
direct and constant influence upon the memory (if we may so 
speak) of the Christian Church. Her desire and more express 
purpose to keep the records of her own life and growth have 
been largely due to the necessity which the biblical writings 
supply ; viz., the necessity to secure a continuity of her self- 
consciousness by a complete record of the development of her 
life. It is difficult to conceive what could have been the fit 
stimulus to Church history since the Christian era, if the his- 
tory of the Church at that time, and of the religious community 
previous to that time, had not been recorded and gathered as a 
Canon of Sacred Scriptures. Nor is this relation to be traced 
simply as it exists between the Bible and so-called Church his- 
tory. All history in those lands where Christianity attains a 
sure position becomes more and more a history of the Church. 
As the nations become more thoroughly Christianized, the dis- 
tinction between so-called profane history and Church history _ 
will disappear. All modern history in Christian lands will thus 
become most intimately related to the records of the biblical 
books. That the impulse of Christianity is not indispensable 
to such a use and growth of memory as depends upon the 
writing of real history, the historical literature of Greece and 
Rome suffices to show. But the existence of this literature 
does not disprove the fact, that, since Christianity gained an 
influence, the interest in history, and the actual construction of 
histories, have been intimately related to that influence through 
the example and impulse of the biblical books. 
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From the foregoing and other similar considerations there fol- 
lows a sure conviction of the adaptedness of the Bible to exercise 
a powerful influence over every form of literary work. This 
conviction is also abundantly verified by an appeal to the his- 
tory of modern literature. In making such an appeal it would 
not be necessary to confine ourselves to the more important 
examples of this influence, —to the works of writers like Dante 
and Milton. The influence may be traced without difficulty in 
almost every example of every kind of modern poetry. And 
where it cannot be readily pointed out as a direct influence, we 
have little doubt that it is really present. Nor need the appeal 
be confined to poetical compositions: it may be made with an 
equal confidence to every form of literature. All modern litera- 
ture in Christian lands is full of the conceptions and spirit of 
the biblical writings. Indeed, so thoroughly have these concep- 
tions and this spirit penetrated everywhere, that one cannot 
describe the genesis or explain the meaning of current figures 
of speech, practical maxims and precepts, abstract statements 
of moral and religious truth, or even of current phrases for 
stating facts of ordinary experience, without a constant refer- 
ence to the Old and New Testaments. 

To expect the gradual or sudden departure of the influence 
of the biblical writings from the intellectual progress of the 
race, is, therefore, to expect an irrational change in all the 
materials and forms of that progress. 

Moreover, the Bible is equally well fitted to stimulate, guide, 
and satisfy the moral and religious emotions of man. That 
man has such emotions which require some stimulus, guidance, 
and satisfaction, few will be found willing to deny. The few 
who are bold enough to confess their personal lack of such 
emotions will never convince the race that it is either possible 
or profitable to take them for adequate types of an improved 
humanity. Nor have the growth of intellectual vigor, and the 
increase of intellectual exactions, any power either to diminish, 
or adequately to satisfy, these moral and religious emotions. 
The brain of the race will never so develop as to take the place 
of its heart; nor, indeed, has the development of the brain any 
thing to substitute for that function which the heart alone can 
perform. The growth of science will not take the place of cor- 
rected and enlarged sentiment. It is not strange, then, that 
some of our modern scientists are among the foremost to assert 
that one of the greatest needs of the present time is the need 
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of an adequate satisfaction for the religious emotions; for they 
make this assertion in the consciousness of needs which belong 
to all mankind. Nor is it strange that the Christian Church 
affirms that this need is met by the presentation of the moral and 
religious facts and ideas of the Bible ; for the Church makes its 
affirmation in the consciousness of the satisfaction of the same 
needs. Both assertions are based upon the most persistent, 
universal, and fundamental expressions of human experience. 

The biblical presentations of ethical and religious objects are, 
on the whole, wonderfully and even divinely adapted to meet 
the needs of human feeling. They are thus adapted because 
they contain certain truths from God, which have been realized 
in actual human experience. ‘They are, then, as truly akin to 
the constitutional needs of man as they are divine in origin. 
They are presentations of divine truth which have been wrought 
out in the consciousness of men who were of like passions, de- 
sires, and emotions with ourselves. For this reason the writers 
of Sacred Scripture speak from God to the human heart: they 
touch and move and satisfy the most fundamental and the noblest 
feelings of human nature, as other writers are, in general, un- 
able to do. As long as man is man, these writers will continue 
in their place of pre-eminence. They will become more and 
more influential in the development of the moral and religious 
emotions of the race. For they alone bring before us, in an 
original and satisfactory manner, certain presentations of moral 
and religious objects which these emotions crave. 

The application of the above principle is much more varied 
than is customarily supposed; and the fact that the application 
is so varied is due to the very constitution of human nature. 
Many of those forms of human feeling which we do not call 
ethical or religious are, nevertheless, powerful factors in the 
initiation and growth of the religious life. Indeed, there is no 
form of human feeling which may not become either the vehicle 
or the obstacle of moral and religious truth. It belongs, for 
example, to man, to have an indefinitely expansible capacity 
for admiration. He craves some presentation which shall 
arouse and cultivate and satisfy this form of his feeling. He 
finds such presentations in nature, in history, in the admirable 
companions by whom he is surrounded, and in the drama or 
the novel or the ideal constructions of his own imagination ; 
but he needs also to enjoy the exercise, and secure the satisfac- 
tions, of this form of emotion, in the moral and religious sphere. 
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He finds in the moral law the suggestions of an object of reli- 
gious devotion which is admirable above all else; but, in order 
the more safely to guide, the more sharply to spur, and the 
more fully to satisfy, this form of emotion, he needs some defi- 
nite and historical presentations of the appropriate moral and 
religious ideals. Such presentations are brought before him in 
the biblical writings as they are found nowhere else. The bib- 
lical conceptions of moral obligation, the biblical moral ideals, 
the biblical objects of religious intuition, are pre-eminently 
admirable. What a languishing and death of this capacity for 
admiration would have taken place in modern history, had not 
the ideal of Jesus Christ been presented in the New Testament! 
How is the presentation of that ideal—the divine Man whose 
courage, constancy, purity, insight, and self-devotion have 
raised the feeling of admiration to the height of an absorbing 
principle — adapted to the fundamental needs of humanity ! 

What is true of admiration is also true of the kindred emo- 
tions of awe, veneration, and sense of mystery. Man loves to 
cherish the sense of mystery ; but he is also ambitious to know 
the mystery, with the very existence of which he is pleased. 
The sense of irritation before mystery is less natural than the 
sense of pleasure: the former belongs rather to the petty secrets 
of the practical administration of affairs, than to the profound 
secrets of nature and the supernatural. On the bare supposi- 
tion that the Bible could have made all the moral and religious 
truths, with which it deals, perfectly plain, it would have inev- 
itably lost one of its most potent and permanent sources of 
attractiveness to mankind. 

But the presentations of moral and religious objects which 
the Bible makes are pre-eminently adapted to stimulate and 
satisfy the more specifically moral and religious emotions of 
human nature. Among such emotions we may mention the 
sense of justice, the sense of rights, the sense of obligation, 
the sense of moral approbation. It is no mere accident of his- 
tory, that the Bible has been so intimately connected with the 
modern struggle for the attainment and assured possession of 
human rights. The Hebrew conception of righteousness has 
entered into the heart of modern civilization: it will never be 
dislodged from the position which it has attained. The biblical 
writings, from beginning to end, make an appeal to the human 
conscience; and, understanding the nature and function of con- 
science in the correct way, we may declare that these writings 
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submit themselves to the arbitrament of the human conscience. 
Their call from first to last is a call to judgment on the part 
of every man as to what he must think and do in order to sat- 
isfy his conscience. They most mightily appeal, then, to that 
sense of obligation which dwells eternally within the soul of 
man. Were they any less exacting, did they suffer this faculty 
to be in any manner depressed from its position of supreme 
authority, they could not confidently offer themselves as the 
guide and satisfaction of the moral emotions of mankind. The 
sense of justice, of moral approbation and disapprobation, may 
also find much to stimulate and nourish itself in the Sacred 
Scriptures. In the biblical histories, God may be seen justifying 
himself before the moral universe, while he actually secures the 
redemption of man. The presentations which the New Testa- 
ment makes of the person and work of Christ, and of the rela- 
lations of. faith and duty in the religious life, have been the 
food upon which the conscience of Christendom has fed and 
grown strong. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the above statements 
can hold true only when they are understood with those limita- 
tions which have been forced upon us by the detailed study of 
the nature and origin of the Bible. Again, then, — and for the 
last time,—attention must be called to the danger of false 
dogmus touching what the Bible is and can do. The race is 
advancing in moral and religious life, under the impulse and 
guidance of Christian conceptions and Christian ideals. It can 
never again be brought into a moral acquiescence with all the 
conceptions and ideals of the Old Testament. As the Christian 
law of mercy and love for enemies becomes progressively the 
law of the race, the race will inevitably refuse to believe that 
many of the ancient Hebrew conceptions of justice and ven- 
geance are the revealed truth of God. As the race grows in 
purity, it will less and less put confidence in the perfect and 
absolute character of the Hebrew law of divorce. 

Moreover, the relations of the Bible to the moral and reli- 
gious emotions of man are inevitably destined to undergo a 
certain re-adjustment. The Old Testament will no longer be 
used to feed a feeling of vindictiveness, or to nourish that mis- 
taken sense of justice which enters upon a selfish war in the 
name of the God of the battles of Israel. Nor can we expect 
that considerable sections, and even entire books, of the Old 
Testament, can ever again be used to stimulate and gratify, or 
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to guide and repress, the religious feeling, as they have been 
used in the past. The modern sense of propriety is, in part, 
an outgrowth of the spirit of Christianity; it will inevitably 
cause certain portions of the Hebrew writings to fall into com- 
parative disuse. Such portions will no longer be found profita- 
ble for instruction in righteousness as they once were. They 
will rather continue to stand as simple records of that long and 
devious process through which God came forth before men as 
the God of redeeming love. 

On the other hand, the genuine and healthy hatred of all 
unrighteousness which burns upon the pages of the Old Testa- 
ment, and which is symbolized in the supreme transactions of 
the New Testament, will not soon be dispensed with in the 
progress of human affairs. ‘The fact, that presentations of ob- 
jects to excite and guide such a hatred of unrighteousness are 
abundant throughout the sacred writings, adapts them all the 
more perfectly to the moral and religious emotions of mankind. 
Would that this hatred might, by the ministrations of the Bible, 
be burned into the heart of the race! Would that all modern 
society might be penetrated with it, until this feeling should 
have wrought its perfect work in the coming of the kingdom 
of peace and love! 

It is the supreme religious feelings of trust, love, and hope, 
to which the presentations of the Bible offer themselves as a 
satisfaction and a guide. These are the emotions of human 
nature which are at once the most imperative in their demands, 
and the most fruitful in their results when their legitimate 
growth is secured. The sense of dependence, and the sense of 
guilt and need, belong to man as both finite and sinful. But 
the right issue of the working of these feelings is found only 
when an object is presented before the soul to which the soul 
may voluntarily attach itself for its needed moral relief. This 
object can fitly be no other than that divine personal Redeemer 
who alone can pardon and purify: such a Redeemer is, then, 
the only satisfying object of the supreme trust of the human 
soul. The presentation of such an object is indispensable to 
the satisfaction of the profoundest religious emotions of man. 
It is, however, the supreme office of the Bible to invite the 
trust of the soul to such an object as this. The Bible presents 
God as the Redeemer of all men through the Lord Jesus Christ. 
By this objective presentation of Him who is worthy of the 
supreme trust of man, it does all that any form of language can 
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possibly do. But, furthermore, the Bible so presents this su- 
preme object of trust as to stir, convince, persuade, and change 
the soul. All this it accomplishes because its form of presen- 
tation is the product of that same Spirit who by means of the 
presentation accomplishes the moral and religious change of 
the soul. In connection with the presentation of this personal 
object for the satisfaction of the moral feeling of trust, the 
Bible presents a variety of thoughts, ideas, facts, and injunc- 
tions, which offer themselves to man as fitly constituting the 
contents of his faith. The Bible is, then, fitted to satisfy the 
moral and religious emotions of man, in that it presents him 
with certain facts, ideas, and commands which may become the 
contents of his faith. All these contents are implicitly received 
so far as they are recognized as necessarily or intimately related 
to the supreme personal object of religious trust. 

The object of supreme love which the Bible presents is the 
same as the object of absolute trust. God the Redeemer is the 
object who alone perfectly satisfies the human emotion of love. 
By the Bible, Ged is brought before the human soul, not chiefly 
as the Infinite and Absolute, but as our Father in heaven, who 
is engaged in history in the effort to bring his own redeeming 
erace to the fullest fruition of all mankind. He comes near to 
us in the personal Christ, that we may love him as his redeemed 
ones with the love wherewith he has loved us. The miracle 
of divine love is an historical fact; the divine love, therefore, 
enters into all human history as a factor through the continual 
presentation of this miracle in that record of it which the New 
Testament contains. 

Among all the hopes upon which man relies for courage, 
cheer, and moral purifying, the most elevated and effective are 
his religious hopes. It is the verdict of history, that men will 
endure the depression or crushing of all other hopes with less 
disturbance of character and conduct than that which follows 
the loss of religious hope. By no other form of hope are they, 
on the other hand, so much stimulated to endurance of suffer- 
ing, or to strenuousness and energy in work. To lose the hope 
of the coming life, from the present life, would destroy in large 
measure the motive which mankind feels for the activities of — 
the present life. Nor is this the mere effect of a direct work- 
ing of the baser and more selfish impulses. The hope of pre- 
serving a continuity of consciousness gives zest in the formation 
of character. Character is not readily to be formed under the 
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impulse of successive shocks derived from the recurrence of a 
sense of duty. Character requires for its formation a supreme 
impulse, which shall stretch indefinitely into the future, and 
shall give to its own result the nature of a permanent and or- 
ganic development. Solidarity is necessary to holy character, 
—an entire union of interests and responsibilities on the part 
of all the faculties of man. It is therefore difficult, if not im- 
possible, to build up holy character without the impulse and 
outlook furnished by religious hope. Men are saved by hope. 
But the ethical and religious history of mankind shows only 
too plainly what are the mischievous results of ill-founded and 
extravagant moral and religious hopes. To expect the regen- 
eration of humanity by science, culture, or fraternity, is to 
indulge an ill-founded and extravagant hope. To expect the 
immortal life, for the individual or for the race, in any other 
way than through transformed character, is an ill-founded and 
extravagant hope. The Bible, however, presents for the stim- 
ulus and satisfaction of this emotion such objects as are suited 
to the fundamental and indestructible needs of man. It chas- 
tens, in certain directions, the extravagance of human expecta- 
tions. It holds before every man, whatever may be his present 
condition or seeming disabilities, the larger hopes of humanity. 
It speaks to the race of an assured future, of a reign of right- 
eousness and peace, of the coming of the perfected kingdom of 
God. 

The presentation of objects which the Bible makes, before 
the mind of the race, bears certain important relations to the 
development of human free-will. The Word of God, when 
received, brings freedom to the individual soul. But more 
than this is true. The promulgation of the facts and ideas of 
biblical religion, as they are presented in the biblical writings, 
is most intimately connected with what we may call the organic 
development of human free-will. For it is true of the race, as 
it is true of the individual, that the steps from infancy to 
manhood involve an increase of the powers and responsibilities 
of choice. Before the offer of redemption in Jesus Christ is 
presented to mankind, men remain in a kind of infancy with 
respect to free-will. The presentation of the offer of redemp- 
tion is designed to arouse mankind to the consciousness of their 
moral powers and moral responsibilities. The call to redemp- 
tion is a call to awake and put on the beautiful garments of 
manhood. Mankind, in all times and places, when they have 
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once listened to that call, can never afterwards be the same. 
The successive generations, as they arise one after another 
under the conditions of the gospel, are called to the greatest of 
all choices: they are called to decide whether or not they will 
receive the redemption of God through Jesus Christ. 

Thus are the sacred writings of the Old and New Testaments 
fitted to furnish those presentations of moral and religious 
truth which stimulate, guide, and satisfy the entire intellect- 
ual, emotional, and voluntary nature of man, in the sphere 
of those moral and religious matters with which pre-eminently 
they profess to deal. In brief: The race is in need of redemp- 
tion, and man dimly or more clearly recognizes his need. ‘The 
Bible is the book which presents the facts and ideas of redemp- 
tion, as God has brought the process of redemption to its culmi- 
nation in the personal appearance and work of Christ, and in 
the founding of the Christian Church. The Bible is, therefore, 
destined to become the book of the world; for it is the book 
divinely prepared and adapted as the instrument of the redemp- 
tion of the world through Jesus Christ. 

We come, then, after a long course of observation and dis- 
cussion, back again to the personality from whom we received 
our earliest word of instruction and command. The circle of 
observation and argument is complete. The person of the 
Redeemer furnishes the interest and point of view for the 
examination of that book which we call the Bible. The true 
nature of the book has been revealed only in the light of its 
relations to the work of redemption. It is the supreme office 
and crowning glory of the Scriptures to minister to the Holy 
Spirit in the conforming of the world to the mind and life of 
Jesus Christ. 
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NAMES AND SUBJECTS. 


A. 


eae given to Moses as his prophet, 

Abbot, Ezra, his discussion of Justin, 
Apol. lxi., I. 556 f.; of the testimony of 
Basilides, 558 (note); refutes ‘* Super- 
natural Religion,’’ 659 (note); on Jus- 
tin’s use of the Memoirs, 661 (note); 
number New-Testament MSS., 713. 

Abelard, allegorizing of, II. 142, on the 
infallibility of Scripture, 145; his rank- 
ing of the books of the Bible, 145; views 
of revelation, 150. 

Abraham, his paradisiacal vision, I. 59, 
177f.; in what sense a prophet, 125; 
conjectured connection with Hebrew 
traditions, 359f.; history of, 361f.; the 
‘*man of God,”’ 362 f.; connection with 
profane history, 388f.; visit to Egypt, 
391 f.; sacrifice of Isaac, 472 f. 

Abydenus, on the Darius of Daniel, I. 

7 368. ! 

Ackermann, on the doctrine of the Spirit, 
IL. 351; biblical conception of zveiua, 
304, 356; and of inspiration, 462 f. 

Acts, Book of, its witness to the Gospel 
history, I. 380; number of MSS. of, 713. 

"Ayvos, Meaning Of, as applied to Scrip- 
ture, I. 156. 

Agobard, rejects verbal inspiration, II. 
151. 

Ahasuerus, not the equivalent of Asty- 
ages, I. 368. 

Albertus Magnus, on the use of Scrip- 
ture, II. 145. 

Aleuin, biblical learning of, II. 137; her- 
meneutical principle of, 141. 

Alford, on the arrangement of the cha- 
risms, I. 180 (note); outburst against 
the harmonists, 404. 

Allegorical interpretation, relation of, 
to.a dogma of the Bible, ITI. 16, 259; 
use of, by Origen, 67 f.,94f.; and by the 
ancient Church generally, 91f., 104f ; 
by Athanasius, 104f.; Hilary, 108 f.; 
Augustine, 110f., 655; Jerome, 117f.; 
opposed by the School of Antioch, 
121f.; combined with the dogmatic, 


129f.; progressive mitigation of, 135 f.; 
becomes traditional, 143; attitude of 
Luther and the Reformers toward, 
169f.; modern decline of, 259 f.; legiti- 
mate place of, 634 f. 

Alogi, denied the genuineness of John’s 
Gospel, I. 559, 

Alphonsus Tostatus, works and com- 
ment of, II. 137. 

Ambrose, shows the influence of Origen, 
II. 109; hermeneutics of, 109. 

Ammonius, enumeration of chapters at- 
tributed to, I. 712. 

Amos, his conception of his prophetic 
call, I. 180; predicts the deportation 
of Aram, 421f.; prays to stay the di- 
vine judgment, 429; style of, 606. 

Amphilochius, Catalogue of, uses the 
word ‘‘ canon,’’ I. 637. 

Anabaptists, oppose the orthodox views 
of Scripture, II. 174f. 

Angelology, the biblical, a doctrine of 
revelation, II. 432 f., 441 f.; extrava- 
gances in, 4435f.; of the Old-Testaient 
Apocrypha, 444. 

Angelophanies, as media of revelation, 
IL. 429, 441 f. 

Angels, intermarriage of, with the daugh- 
ters of men, I 355f ; biblical testimony 
to the existence of, II. 441 f.; corporeal- 
ization of, 442; offices of, 442f.; theo- 
sophic doctrine of, 443 f.; guardian, 443 
(note). 

Antilegomena, the, I. 638, 655; nature of 
doubt concerning, 641, 675, 677; dis- 
tinction of, well founded, 654 f., 687; 
Eusebius on, 671; introduced into ca- 
nonical position, 671f., 673 f., 676f., 
685f.; Jerome on, 673; Augustine on, 
674; Luther on, 678 f.; Carlstadt on, 679. 

Antioch, School of, If. 120f.: principal 
exegetes of, 121; hermeneutical princi- 
ples of, 121f.; treatment received by, 
123, 135. 

Apocalypse, the, its claims to revela- 
tion unique, I. 213; its witness to the 
miracles of Jesus, 325; authorship of, 
according to Tubingen School, 560; 
Christology of, 566; ascribed to John 
by Justin, 662; doubtful position in 
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Canon, 671f., 687; Luther on, 679, IT. 
165; number of MSS. of, I. 713; Justin 
on, Li. St. 


INDEX. 


the New Testament, 81 f.; uses the 
Bible as a book of proof-texts, 104 f.; 
allegorizing of, 104 f. 


Apocalypse of Ezra, mentions secret | Atwell, his Pauline theory of inspira- 


writings, I. 639; quoted as Scripture 
by Barnabas, IT. 87. 

Apocalypse of Peter, use of, in early 
churches, I. 656 (note); in canonical 
list, 670; ranked as spurious, 671. 

Apocrypha, meaning of the term, I. 638 f. 

Apocryphal Christian writings, no inde- 
pendent value to, I. 377f.; use of, by 
Christian Church, 656. 

Apocrypha of Old Testament, not re- 
ferred to by Christ, I. 35; used as 
Seripture by Jude, 159f.; presence of 
theosophic speculations in, 237; con- 
ception of miracles contrasted with 
the biblical, 321; diction of, 616f.; 
recognition of, as inspired, by early 
Church, 639f., 672 f., II. 86f., 134; po- 
sition in Canon, I. 650, 672f., 677 f , II. 
134; Jerome’s view of, I. 673 f., 677 f.; 
position of Reformers toward, 679 f.; 
of Roman Catholics, 680; doctrine of 
Saered Scripture in, II. 19f., 24 f.; their 
reverence for the Torah, 20f ; view of 
Moses, 22f.; and of the Prophets, 23 f. ; 
they distinguish grades in the Old 
Testament, 25 f.; notion of inspiration 
in, 25f., 28; not cited by Philo, 37; 
angelology of, 444. 

Apostles, promises of Christ to, I. 75f.: 
not incapable of hermeneutical er1ors, 
153 f., 205 f., 445 f.; their doctrine of 
Christ’s relations to the Old Testa- 
ment, 155f.; method of quoting Scrip- 
ture, 170 f.; position in the Church, 
188 f.,191f., 11.545; regard themselves 
as especially commissioned, I. 193f., 
204; their authority, 196 f., 207 f., 582 f.; 
their inspired thought subordinate. to 
Christ’s word, 203 f., 582 f.; writings of, 
how regarded, 655 (note), IT. 81 f., 545; 
did not regard each other as infallible, 
583. 

Apostolic Constitutions, on canonical 
books, I. 670 f. (note). 

Aramaisins, in the Elohistic portions of 
the Pentateuch, I. 545 f. 

Aristeas, his story of the LXX., I. 701. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, Greek ac- 
centuation attributed to, I. 711. 

. Aristotle, influence of, upon the inter- 

pretation of the Middle Ages, II. 143, 

117, 

Assistentia divina, assumed in the case 
of biblical writers, I. 285. 

Assumption of Moses, quoted by Clem- 
ent of Rome, II. 86 f.; and Clement of 
Alexandria, 88. 

Astruc, distinguishes sources in Genesis, 
I. 514, II. 240. 

Athanasius, his use of word ‘* canoni- 
cal,” I. 637; iention of apocryphal 
writings, 640; rejects Esther, 649; 
New-Testament Canon of, 672; on the 
self-sufficiency of Scripture, IT. 59. 

Athenagoras, adopts Philo’s views of 
ecstasy, II. 70, 73; regards poets and 
philosophers as inspired, 77; finds ora- 
cles in Proverbs, 80; manner of citing 


tion, I. 207 (note); distinction between 
revelation and inspiration, II. 458 
Augsburg Confession, the, its doctrine 
of the Word of God, IT. 155. 
Augustine, his doctrine of miracles, I. 
293 f., II. 112; on the meaning of 
‘* Apocrypha,” I. 639; view of the 
Apocrypha, 640, 674; of the Canon, 
674 f.; on codices of the Itala, 718; 
infallibility of Scripture, IT. 65 7., 114 
f.; his ignorance of Hebrew and Greek, 
110; allegorizing of, 110 f., 112 f.; ra- 
tionalizing of, 111 f.; his principle of 
tradition, 115 f.; aud general view of 
Scripture, 114; and of the rule of faith, 


~ 591; effect of preaching on, 655. 


Authority, the apostolic, I. 196 f., 204, 
210: source of, in Scripture, II. 157 f., 
179 f., 549, 556 f., 564 f., 570 f., 577, 592- 
610; possibility of an a prior theory 
of, 559; general nature of, 566 f.; na- 
ture of that of biblical history, 572 f., 
579 f.; Christ the central, 576, 578, 593; 
of the New Testament, 578, 585. 

Authorship, of biblical books, I. 489 f.; 
cca questions relating to, 492 f., 
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B. 


ee sy use in Hebrew proper names, 

. 706 f. 

Baba bathra, on canonizing of Old-Tes- 
tament writings, I. 646 (note), IL. 33 f. 
(note), : 

Bacon, Roger, on mysteries in the Bible 
II. 142, 

Bahr, his view of Urim and Thummim, 
I. 120 f. 

Baier, identifies revelation and the 
Bible, IL. 176 f. 

Balaam, his ecstatic vision, I. 134; two- 
fold tradition of, 364 f.; prophecy of, 
425; Josephus’ view of, II. 49. . 


X13, meaning of, I. 256 (note), 255, 256. 


Barnahas, Epistle of, testimony to New- 
Testament writings, I. 660; attitude 
toward the Old Testament, II. 55, 63; 
manner of quoting Scripture, 70; on 
the inspiration of Old-Testament au- 
thors, 76; quotes Matthew with the 
sacred formula, 82; use of apocryphal 
books, 87; hermeneutics of, 92. 

Baruch, Book of, canonical estimate of, 
I. 650, II. 88; its praises of the Torah, 
21 f. 

Basilides, whether acquainted with 
John's Gospel, I. 558, 

Basilius Magnus, on the nature of inspi- 
ration, II. 71; regards prophecy as a 
charism, 75 f.; and others than Hebrew 
prophets as inspired, 78; hermeneuti- 
cal principles of, 197 f.; makes distine- 
tions in the biblical books, 107 f. 

Baumgarten, S. J., admits errors in 
Seripture, II. 221; but advocates verbal 
inspiration, 221. 


NAMES AND SUBJECTS. 


- Baumgarten-Crusius, distinguishes two 
tendencies in early views on inspira- 
tion, IT. 19. 

Baur, on Fourth Gospel, I. 554, 564; and 
the nature of its miracles, 568; early 
use of word ‘‘ canon,”’ 638. 

Baxter, his view of the authority of 
Scripture, II. 212; of the Old-Testament 
letter, 213; of faith, 213. 

Beck, on the relation of miracle and 
prophecy, I. 290; his monograph on 
Sacred Scripture, II. 252; on the na- 
ture of positive religion, 311 (note); bib- 
lical conception of spirit, 380; union of 
word and thing, 478 f.; ‘* pneumatic 
criticism,” 502, 506; nature of the Word 
of God, 507; authority of Scripture, 538. 

Beda Venerabilis, on the fecundity of 
Scripture, IT, 140; distinguishes four 
meanings, 140. 

ae the Dragon, use of, by Irenaeus, 

Belgic Confession, its conception of the 
Canon, I. 681 f.; doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture, II. 178 (note). 

Bellarmine, denies verbal inspiration, IT. 
168; and the Protestant doctrine of the 
written Word, 173 f.; defends confi- 
dence in the Vulgate, 176, 558. 

Bengel, his theory of perspective, I. 432; 
influence of the apocalyptic exegesis 
of, II. 208; textual criticism of, 236. 

Berosus, no allusion to the fall of man, 
I. 350; on antediluvian kings, 354; si- 
lent respecting the lyeomania of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 367 (note). 

Bertheau, on the speeches in Chronicles, 
I. 373 f.; Isaiah’s conception of Messiah, 
440; composition of Chronicles, 547. 

Beyschlag, on the consequences of re- 
jecting miracles, I. 512 (note); aim of 
Fourth Gospel, 562, 568; its historical 
character, 571. 

Beza, admits discrepancies in Scripture, 
II. 167; New-Testament text of, with- 
out critical value, 235. 

Bible, summary of its claims to the title 
Sacred Scripture, I. 213-219, 722 f., 735 
f.; gives no theory of its own origin, 
218, 223, 722 f.; the one inclusive ques- 
tion concerning, 223 f., 721; different 
classes. of the phenomena of, 226; its 
scientific contents, 229 f., 252 f., 285 f.; 
its view of nature monotheistic, 251 f.; 
view of the nature of miracles, 501 f.; 
chief claims ethico-religious, 457 f., 
486 f.; meaning of the title, 629 f., 632, 
666 (note); implies a unity, 630, 665, 
683, II. 414; dogmatic conception of, 
‘I. 637, 674, 681; composed of writings 
of two covenants, 665 f., 688 f.; implies 
a spiritual process, 683 f., 688 f., 747, 
750 f.; self-contained means of correc- 
tion, 687 f., 739 f., IT. 596; early transla- 
fons, of; 05699 £5,701 £., 717. f.;. valid 
and invalid claims of, 722 f., 728 f., 733 
f.; nature of, as determined by its es- 
sential claims, 735 f., 738, 742, 761; value 
of, considered as history, 736 f., II. 
264 f., 556, 572; and a record of revela- 
tion, I. 737 f., 758 f., II. 266 f., 303, 340 
f., 556, 572 f.; contains the Word of 
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God, I. 741 f., 747, II. 275-284, 449 f., 
495 f., 507 f., 560 f.; relation of two 
Testaments in, 60 f., 63; from the Holy 
Spirit as its author, 65 f., 72 f., 76 f., 
TTA 13) 209 1.,°293 £.,324 1.51350 4), 360) fs, 
371 f.; testimony to, from the moral 
and religious consciousness, 3 f., 6 f., 
507 f., 512, 524, 526 f., 528, 530 f., 534, 
539, 567, 581 f., 584-590, 600, 689; witness 
olithe, Churchtosa’ i Tato fade 
494 f., 508 f., 515 f., 524, 600; practical 
uses of, 145 f., 151, 449 f., 612 f., 629, 
643 f., 652, 689; growth of the geogra- 
phy and antiquities of, 193 f., 246: in- 
fluence of, upon the idea of God, 289 f.; 
considered as a collection of media of 
revelation, 428; general relations of, 
to the Church, 516 f., 520 f., 523 f., 526 f., 
534, 537, 539, 541, 546 f , 612 f.; propaga- 
tion of, 548, 611 f., 629; interpretation 
of, 548, 611-642; construction of the 
rule of faith from, 549 f., 590, 592, 596 
£.51 698: 5, 3607. £5 authority. of, 556;f., 
559 f., 575 f., 585 f.; asa means of grace, 
612 f.; 629, 643 f., 647 £,, 651, 657 f., 660 
f., 666, 668, 692; a book for the race, 
613, 629, 695, 697, 699, 702, 703, 711 f.; 
apologetic use of, 650 f., 704; didactic 
use of, 632 f.; pedagogic use of, 634 f.; 
apocalyptic use of, 637 f.; its intrinsic 
fitness for the work of the Spirit, 651 
f., 654; connection of, with the Spirit, 
658 f.; does not operate mechanically, 
665; adaptation to the human soul, 
672, 674, 702, 708 f., 705, TOT: presump- 
tions for approaching it, 675 f., 680 f., 
681, 684, 685; main periods in the his- 
tory of, 697 f.: power of, over literature, 
707; danger of false dogmas concerning, 
710. (For further, see Sacred Scripture ) 

Biblical Criticism, needed to sift the 
accounts of miracles, I. 323 f ; result, 
as applied to sacred history, 410 f., 493; 
relation of, to ethical and religious 
truth, 454 f., 493; subjective and objec- 
tive, 490 f.; the so-called ‘ higher,”’’ 
491 f.; unanimity of, on question of 
Pentateuch, 503, 525 f.; idea of Penta- 
teuch-criticism, 513 f.; relation of, to 
an inductive theory of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, 720 f.; method and positive re- 
sults of the modern, II. 245 f., 250 f., 
614 f.; destructive form of, 258; a true 
function of the Church, 538 f.,. 565, 
580 f.; relation of, to the authority of 
Seripture, 579; to the Christian con- 
sciousness, 580; to interpretation, 614 
f.; and to the practical uses of the 
Bible, 631 f. 

Biblical Introduction, distinguished from 
the question of Sacred Scripture, I. 14; 
but needed to answer this question, 
294. f, 2629 f.+ origin: of Aheptern, af: 
192; modern development of, 192 f.; 
relation of, to exegesis, 615 f. 

Biblical Theology, nature and limita- 
tions of, II. 607 f. 

Bleek, criticises the mythical theory, I. 
365 (note); on Book of Jonah, 986) 
(note); credibility of the Fourth Gos- 
pel, 385, 571; on prediction, 450; ethical 
spirit of Esther, 464; Mosaic elements 
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in Pentateuch, 505; authorship of Ezra, 
546; citations of Fourth Gospel, 565. 

Bochart, his Hierozoicon, II. 193 (note), 

Boekh, August, on the principles of in- 
terpretation, II. 616 f.; kinds of her- 
meneutics, 618; authorial individuality, 
620, 621; allegorical interpretation, 
634 f. 

Bonaventura, on the letter of Scripture, 
lI. 141; practical benefit of the Bible, 
145. 

Book of the Covenant, I. 100; difficulty 
of accepting its claims, 102 f.; question 
as to its extent, 108; Wellhausen on, 
526, 534; Reuss on, 534 (note); when 
canonized, 644. 

Book of Jasher, I. 336 f., 645. 

Book of the Law, its early existence 
and growth, I. 106 f.; referred to in 
Joshua, 107 f.; kernel of, 534. (For 
further, see under Torah.) 

Brahmadikas, I. 354. 

Bretsehneider, on authorship of Fourth 
Gospel, I. 559 f. (note); apocryphal 
doctrine of the Torah, II. 22 (note), 25 
(note); apocryphal use of Old Testa- 
ment, 24 (note); biblical angelology, 
441. 

Bruce, on the final purpose of revelation, 
Aso le 

Brugsch, on place of Exodus, I. 392; 
makes Zerah to be Azerech-Amen, 394. 

Bucanus, on the analogy of faith, II. 181. 

Buddeus, held that the existence of Dei- 
ty can be proved by miracles, I. 330 
(note); on the philosophy of Adam, II. 
184. 

Bundehesh, its tradition of creation, I. 
348 f. 

Burgon, on interpolations in Prayer- 
Book, I. 715 (note); text of Mark xvi. 
9-20, 717. 

Butler, Bishop, on an a priori idea of the 
Bible, II. 288 f. 

Buxtorf, John, his great work on Maso- 
ra, 1. 695 (note). 

Buxtorf, John, jun., controversy of, with 
Cappellus, IL. 189 f. (note). 


C. 


Cain, origin and meaning of the name, 
I. 359 (note). 

Cainites, their view of the Old-Testa- 
ment characters, II. 97. 

Caius, on canonicity of Hebrews, I. 670. 

Calixtus, revives the distinction of the 
Antilegomena, I. 681; his doctrine of 
Church and Scripture, IL. 210, 550. 

Calovius, bitter spirit of, II. 190; de- 
nounces Grotius, 197; identifies the 
Bible and the Word of God, 498. 

Calvin, on the Canon, I. 679; his view of 
the Word of God, II. 155; calls God 
the Author of the Bible, 158; advocates 
authority in interpretation, 159; his 
view of the Mosaic law, 162 f.; of the 
unity of the two Testaments, 163 f.; 
of the principle of accommodation, 
171; of the witness of the Spirit, 585. 

Campbell, J. McLeod, on the kinds of 


INDEX. 


revelation, ITI. 463 f.; the Romanist 
doctrine of the Bible, 561. 

Cano, Melchior, holds the strict view of 
Scripture, II. 168. 

Canon, relation of, to a theory of Sacred 
Scripture, I. 225 f., 498, 629 f., 685 f., 
734 f., 750 f., II. 103; necessary to his- 
toric revelation, I. 631; an historical 
question, 631 f., 633, 635, 642, 650. how 
far dogmatic in construction, 651 f., 
635, 641, 674 f.; with what inquiries 
connected, 633 f.; true conception of, 
635 f., 638, 640 f., 650 f., 683 f.; history 
of the word, 656 f.; contrasted with 
apocryphal writings, 638 f{.; history 
of the formation of, 642 f.; the Old- 
Testament, 642 f.; early indications 
of, 643 f.; Deuteronomy in, 644; Pen- 
tateuch in, 645; Prophets in, 646 f.; 
Hagiographa in, 647 f., 685 f.; divis- 
ions in, 647 f.; revisions of, 648 f ; Pal- 
estinian and Alexandrine, 649  f.; 
grounds of receiving a writing into, 
650 f.; witness of Sirach to, 651, IL. 27 
f.; of Maccabees, I. 632, II. 27 £:2208 
Josephus, I. 633 f., I1. 47 f.: New Tes- 
tament in, I. 653 f., 687 f.; steps in pro- 
cess of, 654 f.; testimony to be expect- 
ed concerning, 655 f., 653° f.; silence 
respecting, 657 f.; early witnesses to 
writings of, 658 f.; in second century, 
663 f., 665 f.; influence of heretics on, 
664 f.; triumph of Church Catholic 
connected with, 665: in third century, 
670 f.; fourth century, 671 f., IT. 103; 
of Augustine and Jerome, I. 673 f.; 
Eastern and Western, 674 f.; in Mid- 
dle Ages, 677 f.; Reformers on, 678 f.; 
Semler, 682 f.; modern views of, 685 f., 
II. 237 f.; inspired, I 683 f., 750; de- 
pendent upon an activity of the Chris- 
tian consciousness, 685 f., II. 542; 
Christo-centric, I. 689 f., IL. 510; not 
infallible, I. 753, IT. 642. 

Canticles, ethical character of, I. 466; 
belongs to secular literature, 589; can- 
onization of, disputed, 648 f. (note), 
677 (note), 686 f., rabbinical view of, 
II. 35; not alluded to by Philo, 37; 
used by the mysties, 145 f.; inspiration 
of, 348, 

Cappellus, his ‘‘ Critica Sacra,’’ II. 187 
f.; rules of textual criticism, 188; de- 
bate over the views of, 189 f.; attack 
of Buxtorf on, 190 (note). 

Carlstadt, on grades in the Canon, I. 
679; infallibility of Scripture, II. 166 
f.; authorship of the books, 167 

Carpzov, advocates the infallibility of 
the text of Scripture, IT. 188 f. 

Castalio, Sebastfan, admits a human ele- 
ment in Scripture, II. 167. 

Catechismus Major, its view of the 


Word of God, II. 155. 
Catenz, nature and use of, IT, 157. 
Celsius, his Hierobotanicon, II. 193 
(note). 


Cerinthus, his view of the Mosaic To- 
rahjeLie 97: F 

Chaldean aceount of Genesis, its ecos- 
mogony, I. 271 f.; creation of man, 348 
(note). 


NAMES AND SUBJECTS. 


Chalmers, on imprecatory Psalms, I. 472. 
Charisms, biblical doctrine of, I. 188 f. 


Charteris, ‘‘ Canonicity ”’ of, I. 633 (note); | 
iY. } 


priority of Luke to Marcion, 664 (note); 
on witnesses to Canon, 671 (note). 

Chemnitz, on the Apocrypha, I. 680; at- 
titude of, toward the Church Fathers, 
II 157; his doctrine of the Word of 
God, 157; attributes the Decalogue to 
God, 158; on the guidance of inspira- 
tion, 167. 

Chronicler, the, manner of reproducing 
ancient speeches, I. 373 f.; acquainted 
with the earlier books, 547. 

Chronicles, Books of, their references to 
a written Torah, I. 108 f.; credibility 
of, 374; authorship and composition of, 
546 f.; historical character, 547, spirit 
ear tone, 547; canonical position of, 
686 f. 

Chronology, biblical, does not admit the 


requisite antiquity for man, I. 277 f., } 
283; different systems of, 277; in the: 


Gospels, 381; impossibility of, 408 f.; 
in predictions, 421 f. 

Chrysostom, distinguishes Hebrew 
prophecy from heathen mantic, II. 71; 


his pre-eminence as an exegete, 124, 
. 135, Christology of, 125; views of in-| 
spiration, 125 f.; of the rule of faith, | 


591. 
Church, the Christian, an organism of 


the Spirit, I. 188, II. 518; the apostles | 


its teachers, I. 192 f., 553, 635, II. 592; 
takes the place of Israel, I. 442 f.; atti- 
tude of, toward Messianic Psalms, 447; 


activity in construction of the Canon, | 


654 f., 685 f., I1. 542; testimony of, to 


the nature of Sacred Scripture, 3 f., 7, 


f., 54 f., 252-272, 537, 539, 544, 590, 591; 
accord of its witness with that of the 
Bible, 6 f., 537, 539, 546; requisites for 
making valid the doctrine of, 8 f., 11 
f.; early views of, as derived from 
Philo and the rabbis, 18 f., 52 f., 54, 62, 


253 f.; unity of the doctrine of, 56 f., 99: 


f., 552 f.; appealed to as an authority 
in interpretation, 131, 548, 596; has not 
formulated a doctrine of the Bible, 253 


f.; has mistaken certain elements of! 


this doctrine, 259 f.; positive views of, 


regarding Sacred Scripture, 264-272; a} 


spiritual communion, 365 f.; its growth 
the final purpose of the Bible, 515 f.; 
general relations of, to the Bible, 516 
Penile B26. ten bot f., 537, 541 f:, 546, 
547, 548, 556, 587 f , 596, 683; Christ the 
ground of, 519; New-Testament doc- 
trine of, 521 f.; relation of the earliest 
to the subsequent, 544 f,; relation of, 
to its rule of faith, 600 f., 602 f., 605, 
606; to the spread of Christianity, 613. 
Church Fathers, on authorship of Pen- 
tateuch, I. 501; their manner of quot- 
ing Scripture, 658 f.; attitude to pseu- 
donymous writings, 675; disputes of, 
regarding the text, 710 f.; their general 
doctrine of the Bible, II. 54 f., 85 f., 89 
f., 96 f.; unity and diversity of influ- 
ences upon, 54 f.; views of, concerning 
inspiration, 70, 79 f.; concerning the 
New Testament in particular, 30 f.; 
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their use of apocryphal and pseudo- 
prophetic writings, 86 f.; hermeneutics 
of, 92 f., 104 f.; no consistent doctrine 
held by, 98 f.; views of, from 250 A.D. 
to 600 A.D., 104 f.; their doctrine of 
tradition, 551 f., 553 f. 

Cicero, praises placability, I. 474 (note); 
his view of inspiration, II. 44. 

Clement, Epistle of, used in early 
churches, I. 656; testimony to New- 

Testament writings, 660; resemblance 
to Hebrews, 660. 

Clement of Alexandria, testimony to 
Gospel of John, I. 554 f.; cites apocry- 
phal writings, 639; on nature of Mo- 
saic Torah, II. 61; his broad views of 
inspiration, 78; allegorical interpreta- 
tion of, 93 f.; on the rule of faith, 591. 

Clement of Rome, recognizes Judith, I. 
639; his manner of quoting Scripture, 
658 f., II. 70 f., 79; on the inspiration 
of the apostles, 76; attitude toward 
the writings of Paul, 82; quotes apoc- 
ryphal writings as inspired, 86 f. 

Clementine Homilies, on authorship of 
Pentateuch, I. 501, II. 68; notices of 
Fourth Gospel, I. 555 f.; conclusion of, 
discovered, 556; on the unity of the 
two Testaments, II. 62 f.; on the in- 
fallibility of Scripture, 68 f.; reject 
mantic and ecstasy, 75. 

Cocceius, his excellence as an exegete, 
II. 194 f.; federal theology of, 195 f.; 
exegetical principles of, 195 (note), 

Coleridge, his ‘‘ Confessions of an In- 
quiring Spirit,’? I1. 252; complains of 
the current dogma, 454. 

Collins, his attempts at critical inquiry, 
IT: 203. 

Conscience, biblical conception of, I. 
480 f., 483, 485, II. 378 f., 392, 407 f.; 
office of, in revelation, 392, 408 f., 526, 
529) £3, Dols. bet; 

‘Corrodi, doubts the genuineness of Dan- 
iel, (1. 243. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
views of, II. 127. 

Cosmogony, the Mosaic, unscientific, I. 
251 f., 259 f., 261 f., 284 f.; its general 
characteristics, 253 f.; import, 254; re- 
ligious assumptions, 254 f.; relation of, 
to the institution of the sabbath, 257 f., 
459 f.; place of man in, 258 f.; has the 
idea of an orderly and progressive 
whole, 259 f.; creation of the heavenly 
bodies in, 260 f.; how far contradicted 
by science, 261-263; hypothesis of lit- 
eralism concerning, 264 f.; of restitu- 
tion, 265 f.; of concordance, 267 f.; of 
ideal construction, 269 f.; survey of, 
269 f.; compared with other cosmogo- 
nies, 270f.; whether a revelation, 270f., 
284 f.; its early traditional form, 271 f.; 
no theory of evolution to be foisted 
upon, 276; post-Reformation view of, 
Eby 183'f. 

Council of Jerusalem, so-called, I. 211. 

Creation, narrative of, I. 95; doctrine of, 
religious, 233 f.; teaching of Mosaism 
concerning, 236, 254 f.; doctrine of, in 
the Apocrypha, 237; and Job, 287 f.; 
considered as absolute, 239 f.; not 


re-actionary 
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., supernatural, 240 f., 256; New- 

estament view of, 248 f.; God’s activi- 
ty in, 256 f.; man as the head of, 258 f.; 
order of, 259 f.; periods of, 261 f.; sepa- 
rate works of, 272; Indian and Iranian, 
348 f. 

Credner, on the meaning of the word 
‘‘eanon,’’ I. 636 (note); formation of 
the Canon, 671; Carlstadt’s position, 
II. 167; the scope of tradition, 554 f. 

Cremer, on New-Testament diction, I. 
618; biblical conception of spirit, II. 
380; New-Testament idea of mystery, 
392; ecstasy and inspiration, 473 (note); 
difference of Old and New Testament 
revelation, 483; inspiration of the apos- 
tles, 490 f.; phrase ‘‘ Word of God,” 
503 (note); relation of the Church to 
Scripture, 555. 

Cultus, age of the origin of, I. 536 f.; pre- 
Exilian, 556 (note); belongs to Semitic 

- religion, 538; divergence in laws of, 
542 f. 

Curtiss, S. I., on Mosaic authorship of 
Deuteronomy, I. 530 (note); Levitical 
priests, 542 (note). 

Cyprian, on arrangement of canonical 
writings, I. 670; perfection of Scrip- 
ture, If. 59; nature of inspiration, 73; 
his theocratic conception of the 
Church, 135, 

Cyril, canon of, I. 671 f. 

eee title rightly used in Scripture, I. 
Jl. 


D. 


Dammius, denies verbal inspiration, II. 
225. 

Dana, on the harmony of geology and 
the Mosaic cosmogony, I. 254 (note), 
258; antiquity of man, 281 (note). 

Daniel, excessive character of his inspi- 
ration, I. 134 f., 331; his experience 
resembles cases of hypnotism, 137 f.; 
manifests effort to fix prophetic dates, 
177; darling subject of Hagada, 369. 

Daniel, Book of, authenticity of its his- 
tory, I. 366 f.; date of composition, 
3869, 574; authorship of, 574; contents 
of, 575; style of, 589; canonical posi- 
tion of, 686 f.; text of, in LXX., 702; 
not alluded to by Philo, II. 37; mod- 
ern doubts of the genuineness of, 243 f, 

Darius, in Daniel, unknown, I. 367 f. 


David, his authorship of Ps. ex., I. 61; 


inspired vision of Messiah, 61 f., 177 f.; 
notices of, in profane history, 312 f. 
Davidson, on the extent of quotation 
from the Old Testament in the New, I. 
169; modes of quotation, 179 (note); 
relation of Justin and John, 556; Old- 
Testament criticism of, II. 245. 
Dawson, on biblical conception of law, 
I. 252 (note); admits a difficulty in the 
Mosaic cosmogony, 263; on the anti- 
quity of man, 280 (note), 282. 
Deborah, song of, its morality, I. 468 f. 
Decalogue, attitude of Christ toward, 
I. 42; Old-Testament view of its au- 
thorship, 100 f.; regarded as imperfect 
by Paul, 164. 


INDEX. 


Deism, its influence upon the doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture, II. 201 f., 219 f. 

Delitzsch, Frank, interpretation of Isa. 
lii. 13—-liii. 12, 1.55; view of Ps. ex., 61 f.; 
on the effects of the fall, 231 f.; mean- 
ing of the word “ day,’’ 2€7 (note), 268; 
early chapters of Daniel, 369; language 
of the Grundschrift, 544 f.; growth of 
Hebrew literature, 604; Pentateuch 
criticism of, II. 241 f. 

Delitzsch, John, on Justin’s use of apos- 
tolic memoirs, I. 661 (note); grades of 
inspiration in the Talmud, II. 35; dif- 
ferences between Philo’s views and 
the Platonic, 45; Justin’s theory of 
inspiration, 72. 

Deuteronomist, Kuenen on, I. 375; part 
of, in composition of Hexateuch, 523- 
525; use of term ‘* priests,”’ 543 f. 

Deuteronomy, Book of, how related to 
the Old Testament, I. 102 f.; its claims 
to Mosaic authorship, 104 f., 511, 527; 
contains the law referred to by later 
writers, 105, 107, 511; inner law in, 
477 f.; laws of, 505f , 527; supplement- 
ary material in, 506f.; ethico-religious 
tone of, 512 f.; two authors in, 515; 
analysis of, 516, 523; date and author- 
ship of, 526 f., 529 (note); its regula- 
pee of feasts, 535; laws of priesthood, | 
543 f. 

De Wette, refused to classify the cha- 
risms, I. 189 (note); denied Mosaic au- 
thorship of Pentateuch, 502 (note); 
considered tabernacle a fiction, 541; 
critical spirit of, IT. 218. 

Dialects, in classic Greek, I. 609 f.; and 
in New Testament, 612. 

Diestel, declares the contest with geolo- 
gy given up, I. 270; on early use of 
apocryphal writings, II. 86, School of 
Antioch, 121; and Theodore in par- 
ticular, 122; free inquiry in the twelfth 
century, 144 f.; influence of Jewish. 
theology, 147; seeds of the post-Refor- 
mation dogma, 152; Luther’s view of 
the analogy of faith, 160; Reformation 
idea of divine covenants, 164; biblical 
studies in 1550, 194. 

Dillmann, on the translation of Gen. i. 1, 
I. 255 (note); reason for the order of 
creation in the Mosaic cosmogony, 260; 
on the traditions of the flood, 273 f. 
(note); sources of Hexateuch, 517-521; 
laws of Lev. i.-vii., 529; origin of Maz- 
zoth, 539; and of daiiy sacrifice, 539 f.; 
day of atonement, 540 f.; Pentateuch 
criticism of, IT. 242 f. 

Diodorus of Antioch, an opponent of 
allegorizing, II. 121. 

Dionysius, chronological system of, I. 408. 

Dionysius of Corinth, complains of forge- 
ries, I. 675. 

Divorce, Christ abrogates the Mosaic 
law of, I. 44 f.; view of the Torah con- 
cerning, 112. 

Doddridge, his views of inspiration, IT. 
214. 

Doderlein, his views of inspiration, IT. 
221; point of view, 221 f.; considers 
the New Testament the fountain of 
truth, 238. 
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Dorner, on the twofold nature of revela- 
tion, I. 290; nature of miracles, 318; 
and of the records of miracles, 329; 
on inspiration, II. 249, 456, 466; bibli- 
cal infallibility, 250, 571, 578, 600 (note); 
denies absolute supernaturalism, 315; 
on the characteristics of revelation, 
315; nature of ecstasy, 471; ground of 
the Church, 519; the Bible and the Ref- 
ormation, 547; perspicuity of Scripture, 
548; grounds of certainty, 577; Bible as 

_ameans of grace, 660. 

Dorscheus, on the authority of Scripture, 
II. 179 (note). 

Douglas, Bishop, his objections to the 
physico-psychological theory of mira- 
cles, I. 315 (note); thinks it unneces- 
sary to consider the genuineness of the 
Gospels, 324. 

Dreams, as media of revelation, IT. 429, 
433, 436; psychology of, 434 f.; value 
of the intuitions of, 435; as factors in 
history, 436. 

Dressel, discovers codex of Clementine 
Homilies, I. 556. 

Drummond, on the relation of Justin to 
the Fourth Gospel, I. 556 (note). 

Drusius, opposes mystical interpreta- 
tion, II. 197. 

Druthmar, intends to build upon the 
historical meaning, II. 141; finds a 

- threefold philosophy in the Bible, 
142. 

Duhm, abolishes the heroic and legal 
age, I. 532 (note). 


E. 


Ebers, on the age of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion, I. 280; location of Eden, 350 
(note); origin of the Egyptians, 356; 
history of Joseph, 361, 390 f.; Hyksos 
in Egypt, 391 f. 

Ebrard, on possibility of Gospel har- 
mony, I. 376; origin of Gospels, 380; 
principles of Cocceius, IT. 195. 

Ecclesiastes, canonization of, I. 648 f., 
686 f.; rabbinical view of, II. 35; not 
alluded to by Philo, 37. 

Eestasy, relation of, to Hebrew prophetic 
consciousness, I. 134 f., 137; Philo’s 
doctrine of, IT. 39 f.; psychology of, 
398 f., 408 f., 473 f.; Paul in, 409; as re- 
lated to visions, 438 f.; activity of the 
soul in, 471; not co-extensive with 
revelation, 472 f., 484; the suddenness 
of, 472; not confined to biblical inspi- 
ration, 473 f. 

Edelmann, coarse deism of, IT. 219 f. 

Eden, Garden of, I. 349 f.; location, 350. 

Egypt, the plagues of, I. 302, 335; cus- 
toms of, illustrated in Old Testament, 
389 f. 

Eichhorn, Pentateuch criticism of, II. 
240. 

Eli, house of, its priestly function, I. 
543. 

Elias Levita, hypothesis of, concerning 
the Canon, I. 643; on origin of Maso- 
retic text, 696 (note), II. 189. _ 

Elijah, prophetic schools in his day, I. 
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ae f., 123; frequency of his predictions, 
Elisha, foretells deliverance of Israel, 
426. 

Eloah, as a name for Deity, I. 93. 
Elohim, as a name for Deity, I. 93 f.; 
mark of sources in Pentateuch, 514 f. 
Elohist, in the genealogies of Gen. iv. f., 
I. 352 f.; in the Torah, 494, 545; order 
of the writings of, 502 f.; date of, 530; 
older and wore recent, 516 f.; language 

of, 545. 

El-shaddai, as a name for Deity, I. 94 f. 
Ennemoser, on prophetic inspiration, I. 
137 (note); nature of visions, IT. 438. 
Enoch, Book of, quoted by Jude, I. 159 
f.; and by the Epistle of Barnabas, 

Th. 87. 

Ephraim the Syrian, his position in the 
history of biblical hermeneutics, II. 
127. 

He umenines, designated as a prophet, 

aa 

Epiphanius, canon of, I. 672. 

Episcopius, exegesis of, IT. 199, 210 (note). 

Erasmus, on the Apocrypha, I 678; the 
infallibility of the apostles, II. 168. 

Ernesti, influence of, upon hermeneutics, 
Il. 247. 

Esarhaddon, inscriptions of, I. 397 f. 

Esdras, Second of, see Apocalypse of 
Ezra. 

Esther, Book of, its authenticity, I. 369 
f.; ethico-religious character of, 464 f.; 
canonization of, disputed, 648 f., 676, 
686 f.; not alluded to by Philo, II. 
37. 

Estius, holds the strict view of Scripture, 
IT. 168. 

Ethico-religious contents of the Bible, 
I, 454-489, 738-742; not separable from 
others, 454 f., 459 f., 462 f., 487; relation 
of, to critical questions, 455; emphasis 

* upon, 456 f., 460 f., 488 f., 739 f.; con- 
nected with claims of biblical writers, 
457 f.; embedded in history, 459 f.; im- 
perfect elements in, 460 f., 463 f., 467, 
470 f., 475 f., 488, 739; means for criti- 
cising, in Sacred Scripture, 463; de- 
grees of excellence in, 463 f.; in Esther, 
464 f.; Jonah and Proverbs, 465 f.; 
Canticles, 466; Job and Ecclesiastes, 
467; influenced by condition of the 
nation, 467 f.; Jael’s deed, 469 f.; song 
of Deborah, 469; wars of extermina- 
tion, 470; Old-Testament estimate of 
its heroes, 470 f.; progressive character 
of, 470 f., 476 f.; imprecatory Psalms, 
471 f.; sacrifice of Isaac, 472 f.; in the 

' Torah, 473 f.; jus talionis, 473 f.; ideas 
underlying, 476 f.; inner law of, 477 
f.; fundamental characteristics of, 478 
f.; core of, in divine personality, 479 f. ; 
conscience, 480 f.; as taught by Christ, 
481 f.; not speculative, 484; contrasted 
with heathen ethics, 484 f.; not ascetic, 
485 f.; constitute the heart of Scripture, 
738 f. 

Eusebius, silence of, I. 657 f.; on He- 
brews, 670; canon of, 671; regards 
Scripture as infallible, II. 65; allegor- 
ico-dogmatic interpretation of, 105 f.; 
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his view of the Torah and the Old 
Testament, 106. 

Euthalius, stichometry of, I. 711; accent- 
uation by, 711. 

Euthymius Zigabenus, on repetitions in 
Christ’s discourses, I. 401. 

Ewald, his suggestion as to a lost pro- 
phetic book, I. 57; on Messianic char- 
acter of Zechariah, 58; nature of 
prophecy, 115; four stages of prophe- 
cy, 123 f.; nature of an oracle, 128 f.; 
his conjecture concerning Jer. XxxXVi.; 
assigns Isa. xxxiv. to the deutero- 
Isaiah, 145; distinction between Spirit 
and Word, 244 (note); view of mira- 
cles, 291 f. (note); inadequate idea of 
the Exodus, 335; on history of Joseph, 
361; traditions of Abraham, 388; inva- 
sion by Shishak, 394; law of unclean 
animals, 537; Canticles, 596; Hebrew 
prose, 597; and poetry, 597 f. (note); 
psychological nature of parallelism, 
601; strophe in the Prophets, 602; re- 
searches into the text, 696 f. (note), IT. 
257; philological treatment of He- 
brews, 237; Pentateuch criticism of, 
242; on revelation, 315 f.; distinction 
between the mediate and immediate, 

21; language as a means of, 446; dis- 
tinguishes Bible from Word of God, 
498, 

Exodus, the, admitted as fact by Kue- 
nen, I. 363 f.; Egyptian version of, 392. 

Exodus, Book of, its sources analyzed, I. 
516, 519 f. 

Ezekiel, commanded to write his ora- 
cles, I. 144; silence concerning Jewish 
feasts, 540; theory of priesthood,. 542 
f.; style of, 589, 607; canonization of, 
648 f.: Talmudic dispute over, II. 30: 
not alluded to by Philo, 37. 

Ezra, age of, I 530 f.; impress on Penta- 
teuch, 531; as an author, 546 f.; in- 
spired to restore sacred writings, 643; 
work on Canon, 643. 

Ezra-Nehemiah, Book of, its authorship, 
I 546 f.; canonical position of, 686 f.; 
Lu h:r on, II. 166. 


F. 


Faith, its relation to miracles, I. 315 £. 


(note); a source of morality, 480, 482; 
relation of, to inductive theory of Bi- 
ble, 721 f.; an act of ethical reason, IT. 
525; nature of the content of, 533, 559, 
598; fides divina and humana, 537 f., 539, 
581; false assumptions of, 559; grounds 
of the Christian, 559 f., 563; need of an 
object of, 562 f. 

Fassel, on Talmudic view of Messiah, I. 
438 (note); of truth-telling, 469 (note); 
of revenge and slavery, 474 (note); law 
of love, 477. 

Feasts, collections of laws concerning, 
I..535 f.; in the Grundschiift, 538 f. 

pie Hebrew conception of, I, 
) 

Fisher, discussion of miracles, I, 293 
(note); theological position of the 
Fourth Gospel, 565 (note); criticism of 
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Baur, 568 (note); time of Last Supper, 
571 (note). 
Flacius, his dogma of the Word of God, 
oe 156; and of the analogy of faith, 

60. 

Flood, the Noachian, how far authenti- 
cated by Christ, I. 68 f.; early thought 
to account for marine petrifactions, 
264 f.; elements of religious dectrine 
in, 272 f., 284; validity of the tradition 
of, 273; scientific difficulties of, 278 f.; 
considered as a miracle, 298; two tra- 
ditions of, 557 f., 507 f. 

Formula Concordiz, its doctrine of the 
Word of God, II. 155 f. (note); and of 
the rule of faith, 593 f. 

Formula Consensus Helvetica, the most 
extreme statement of post-Reforma- 
tion dogma, I. 9; asserts verbal and 
infallible inspiration, II. 178, 190 
(note). 

Fourth Gospel. See John, Gospel of. 

Francke, A. H., view of perspective in 
prophecy, IL. 206; studies and works 
of, 206 (note); estimate of learning in 
Hebrew, 207. 

Frank, F. H. R., conception of the Word 
of God, II. 504; of the Church, 52% 
(note), 522, 544, 546; authority of Scrip- 
ture, 578; means of grace, 649. 

Frank, Sebastian, opposes the Word of 
God to the Bible, II. 175. 

Frankel, on the origin of apocryphal 
writings, I. 639 (note); text of the 
Greek Pentateuch, 702 f.; silence of 
Philo concerning Ezekiel, IL. 37 (note;) 
motive of Philo in interpretation, 91. 

Fritzsche, C. F., his view of immediate 
revelation, IT. 319 f. 

Fritzsche, O. F., on the attitude of the 
Apocrypha to the Torah, II. 20 (note), 
22 (note). 

Fuller, Thomas, on the imprecatory 

Psalms, I. 472. 


G. 


Gallic Confession, its conception of the 
Canon, I. 682: doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture, IT. 178 (note). 

Gasparin, on the authority of Scripture, 
TL. 245. 

Gasz, view of Calixtus and Syncretism, 
II. 210. 

Gaussen, nature of the views of, IT, 245. 

Geiger, on early Talmudic studies of the 
Hebrew text, I. 698, 700 (note); conjec- 
tures of, 704, 707; on ‘‘tendeney’”’ 
changes, 706 (note). 

Genealogies, of the Cainites and Sethites, 
J. 552 f.; validity of the biblical, 406 f.. 
of Jesus, 406 f, 

Genesis, early chapters of, I. 347 f.; num- 
ber ten in, 354 f.; composite structure 
of, rigs 507 f., 514 f£.; analysis of, 516, 
5) V6 

Geology, relation of, to Mosaic cosmog- 
ony, I. 258; points of divergence be- 
tween the two, 262 f.: its testimony as 
to the antiquity of man, 280 f. * 

George, views on Pentateuch, I. 502, 

Gerhard, on the Canon, I. 680 f.; identi- 
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fies Scripture and revelation, II. 176; 
on the regula jfidei, 180; requisites of an 
interpreter, 181; infallibility, 182 (note); 
inspiration of the vowel-points, 189; 
testimonium S. S., 584. 

Germar, mediatory course of, IT. 232. 

Gesenius, his definition of Old-Testa- 
ment wisdom, I. 148; on language of 
Scripture, 588 (note); textual work of, 
II. 235; researches into the Kethib, 
237. 

Gfrorer, on Philo’s view of inspiration 
and mantic, II. 42 f., 44 (note); and his 
hermeneutical principles, 638 (note). 

Giesebrecht, proposes the question of 
Pentateuch criticism, I. 502; on lan- 
guage of Elohist, 545. 

Glassius, twofold interpretation of, II. 
185. 

Gnosticism, its view of the Old Testa- 
ment, II. 97 f. 

God, Hebrew names of, I. 93 f.; doctrine 
of, as Primal Cause, 235 f., 251, 254 f., 
283 f.; consciousness of, belongs to 
writers of Scripture, 235 (note); the 
logical Prius of the world, 236, 289; na- 
ture of his creative agency, 239 f., 245; 
as the Lord of life, 240 f., 244 f.; the 
Preserver, 242 f., 256; Author of partic- 
ular events, 245 f.; wears nature like 
a garment, 245 f.; personality of, as 
related to biblical miracles, 288 f., 300 
f.; source of biblical ethics, 479 f.; re- 
lation of the personality of, to Sacred 
Scripture, IT. 285 f., 290 f., 309, 363; as 
the self-revealer, 316 f., 324 f.; as a 
Spirit, 293 f., 363 f.; as the Redeemer, 
298 f., 337 f.; respects human nature in 
his self-revelation, 358 f. 

Goldziher, finds myths in Genesis, I. 
352 f. (notes). 

Gospel, the, received by the apostles 
through revelation, I. 193 f.; as pecul- 
iar to Paul, 195; possibility of a per- 
fectly adequate presentation of, II. 
420), 

Gospels, the Four, substance of, involves 
the miraculous, I 320 f., 376 f.; possi- 
bility of a harmony of, 375 f.; credi- 
bility of the Synoptic, 376 f., 378 f., 

' 882 f.; discrepancies of, 400 f.; lapsus 
memoriae in, 404 f.; relative chronology 
of, 408 f.; inspiration of, 412 f.; wit- 
ness to, insecond century, 663 f.- divis- 
ion of, into sections, 712; number of 
MSS of, 713. 

Graf, E., on the relations of ecstasy to 
moral freedom, II. 409 (note); thinks 
ecstasy the sole condition of biblical 
inspiration, 473, 484; on the develop- 
ment of doctrine, 550 (note). 

Graf, K. H., his view of Old-Testament 
history, I. 370 f.; work of, made an 
epoch, 502, II. 240; earlier view of 
sources, I. 514 (note); of Old-Testament 
religion, 531 f.; admits ineffective laws, 
537; objects to the term ‘‘ destructive,”’ 
IT. 240. 

Tpady (7), use of term by Christ. I. 34; 
use of, by the apostles, 156, employed 
in quoting Old-Testament Scripture, 
175; whether used of New-Testament 
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writings, 211; for Old Testament by 
ane Church Fathers, II. 56; compare 

Gray, Asa, his Natural Science and Reli- 
gion, I. 242 (note), 251; on a distinction 
between plants and animals, 262 f.; the 
biblical chronology, 283. 

Great Synagogue, work of, in forming a 
canon, I. 643, 646 f.; Talmudic account 
of, II. 33 f. (note). 

Greek of the New Testament, influence 
of Christian ideas upon, I. 584 f., 608, 
617 f., 620, 627 f.; means of acquaint- 
ance with, 607 f.; elements of, 608 f., 
613 f., 617; relations to classic Greek, 
609 f.; and to the «ov, 610 f.; faults of, 
611 f.; Hellenistic, 613 f.,.621; Hebra- 
isms in, 614 f.; words with new mean- 
ings in, 616 f., 620 f., 622 (note); espe- 
Cially aydénn, miotts, and éAmis, 618 f.; 
individual characteristics in, 622 f.; 
punctuation of, 710f.; accentuation of, 
711; interpretation of, II. 621 f. 

Greg, on @ priori assumptions touching 
the Bible, II. 288 f.; regards revelation 
as anticipations of science, 315; thinks 
infallible knowledge impossible, 418; 
on apostolic inspiration, 493; the au- 
thority of Scripture, 557. 

Gregory of Nazianzum, allegorico-Qog- 
matic interpretation of, II. 106 f. 

Gregory of Nyssa, allegorico-dogmatic 
interpretation of, IT. 106 f. 

Gregory, Pope, influence of, upon the 
interpretation of the Middle Ages, II. 
126 f. 

Grimm, interpretation of Matt. v. 17 f. 
too restricted,. I. 36; on the meaning 
of oroxeca (in Gal. iv.), 163; of Kavar, 
636; on the symbolical doctrine of in- 
spiration, II. 178; nature of Sacred 
Scripture, 239; myths in revelation, 
429 (note). 

Grotius, Hugo, influence of his commen- 
taries, IL. 197; departs from the dog- 
matic method, 198; his theory of in- 
spiration, 198 f, 

Grundschrift, I. 494; Graf’s view of, 514 
f. (note); fundamental document of 
Genesis, 516; date of origin of, 530; 
Mosaic elements in, 534; Wellhausen’s 
view of, 526, 534 f.; composite, 535 f.; 
cultus in, 536; whether recognized by 
early prophets, 538; laws of feasts in, 
538 f.: offerings and sacrifices, 539 f.; 
tabernacle of, 541 f.: priesthood aecord- 
ing to, 542 f , grammar and etymology 
of, 544 f. 


H. 


Haab, grammatical work of, IT. 287. 

Habakkuk, style of, I. 606; Pindaric ode 
of, 606. 

Hadadezer, I. 392 f. 

Havernick, divisions of the Pentateuch, 
I..501. 

Haggai, literary inferiority of, I. 604, 607. 

Hagiographa, composition and canoniza- 
tion of, I. 646 f.; inferiority of, 646, II. 
30 f., 34 f., 52 f.; disputes over, I. 648 f.; 
text of, in Greek version, 701 f.; Tal- 
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mudie view of the origin of, II. 33 f.; 
and inspiration of, 34 f. 

Hamburger, on the age of Ezra, I. 646; 
epochs in revision of Old Testament, 
648 f.; Talmudic reverence for Scrip- 
ture, IT. 29f.; rabbinical disputes over 
Canticles and Koheleth, 35. 

Harmony of the Gospels, nature and 
possibility of, I. 375 f.; faults of, 376 
(note), 404 f.; of the Synoptists with 
John, 384 f.; patchwork of, 404 f. 

Hase, effect of his ‘‘ History of Jesus,”’ 
I. 377; on the aim of Fourth Gospel, 
562; the source of original Christianity, 
II. 238 f.; the need of authority, 559; 
nature of the rule of faith, 591; and of 
the means of grace, 646. 

Hasse, J. G., thought the Pentateuch a 
compilation, I. 502. 

Haymo, his simplicity in interpretation, 
IT. 140. 

Hebraisms, in the Septuagint, I. 614; 
kinds of, 614 f.; in New-Testament dic- 
tion, 615 f. 

Hebrew, the biblical, species of Semitic, 
I. 585 f.; few means for estimating, 
585 f., 588, 590; relations to other an- 
cient languages, 586; origin of the 
writing of, 586 f., 705 f ; foreign words 
in, 588; distinguished from that of 
secular literature, 589 f.; exclusiveness 
of, 590 f.; fixedness and independence, 
591 f.; unity of, 592; simplicity, 592 f.; 
deficiency of, 593 f.; sensuousness, 594; 
wanting in style, 595; rich in imagery, 
595 f.; number of words in, 595; use 
in poetry, 596 f.; figures of, 598 f.; in 
prophecy, 602 f.; variable character- 
istics of, 603 f.; effect of, upon New- 
Testament Greek, 614 f.; effect of de- 
eay of, 646; punctuation of, 696 f.; Ara- 
maic development of, 705; post-Refor- 
mation view of, II. 191 f.; interpreta- 
tion of, 622 f. 

Hebrews, the people, had not the mod- 
ern conception of nature, I. 236, 250 f.; 
their conception of man’s relation to 
the universe, 247 f.; ready belief in 
miracles, 301 f.; early traditions of, 347 
f.; growth of the literature of, 603 f.; 
peculiarities of, as related to the reve- 
lation through them, IT. 412 f. 

Hebrews, Epistle of, its witness to the 
Gospel history, I. 380; rabbinical her- 
ineneutics of, 449; authorship of, 551; 
idealizes Old Testament, 553; doubtful 
position in early Canon, 669, 670, 671, 
673, 687 f.; Luther on, 679, II. 166. 

Hebrews, Gospel according to, its rela- 
tion to Justin and John, I. 556. 

Heidegger, advocates the inspiration of 
the vowel-points, IT. 190. 

Heldam and Modal, quoted by the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, II. 88. 

Helvetica Posterior, its view of the Law, 
II. 163; of the Word of God, 498. 

Henderson, on extent of quotation from 
the Old Testament in the New, I. 169; 
rejects /apsus memoriae in biblical writ- 
ers, 405 (note); on the citation in Matt. 
XXvii. 9 (note). : 

Hengstenberg, his collection of refer- 
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ences to the Torah, I. 108; on musical 
terms in Daniel, 386 (note); rejects 
historical inquiry, 441; Pentateuch crit- 
icism of, IT. 241. 

Henke, attributes inspiration to non- 
biblical writers, I]. 227; on the source 
of Christian doctrine, 238. 

Herbert of Cherbury, his views of com- 
parative religion, II. 201. 

Herder, on the richness of biblical He- 
brew, I. 595; Old-Testament imagery, 
598, 600; influence of, II. 222 f.; denies 
verbal inspiration, 225 f. 

Hermas Pastor, use of by early Church, 


I. 656 (note), II. 88; witness to New-. 


Testament writings, I. 663; inspiration 
and canonicity of, 669; on number of 
prophets, II. 76. 
Hervey, on genealogies of Jesus, I. 407. 
Herzfeld, on grades of inspiration ae- 
cording to the Talmud, IT. 35. 
Hessey, on the deed of Jael, I. 469; im- 
precatory Psalms, 471 (note). 
Hexateuch, whether composite, I. 503, 


509; sources and documents in, 514 f.;_ 


composition of, tabulated, 517-525; key 
to question of its origin, 530 f., 534; 
earliest parts of, 534 f.; why discussed 
545 (note). 

Hezekiah, Assyrian connections of, I. 
307. 

Hezel, insipid rationalism of, IT. 231. 

Hilary, canon of, I. 672; a pupil of Ori- 
gen, II. 108; hermeneutics of, 108 f., 

Hilgenfeld, on the Gospel testimony to 
miracles, I. 325; his argument from 
silence concerning Fourth Gospel, 555 
f.; admits Justin’s use of Jolin, 557; 
on Papias’ view of Gospels, 657 f. 
(note); denies Justin’s recognition of 
Paul, 662. 

Hippolytus, ‘‘ Philosophumena”’ of, I. 
558; on Hebrews, 670, 

Hiram, name, and friendship with Da- 
vid, I. 393 (note). 

History, the biblical, dignity of, I. 341 f.; 
main question concerning, 342, 386 f.; 
inquiry into, twofold, 343 f.; infalli- 
bility of, not an assumption of faith, 


344 f., 411; form and material, 345 f.; 


sources of, 346; in first chapters of 
Genesis, 347 f.; significance of, 358 f.; 
authenticity of the patriarchal, 361 f.; 
of Samson, 365 f.; of Daniel, 366 f.; of 
Esther, 369 f.; of Old Testament in 
general, 370 f., 398 f., 723; view of Graf, 
Kuenen, ete., 370 f.; possibility of, de- 
pendent on criticism. 374 f., 410; im- 
portance of, in the Gospels, 375, 382; 
extra-biblical, respecting Christ, 377 
f.; connections of, with profane his- 
tory, 391 f.; minute discrepancies of, 
400 f.; pragmatic and inspired, 412 f.; 
relation to a canon of Scripture, 631; 
biblical claims concerning, 722 f.; the 
biblical, a record of revelation, 737 f.. 
conclusions from, as to the value of 
the witness of the Church, II. 8 f.; 
sources for a history of the doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture, 14 f. (note); divisions 
of, 16 f.; authority of the biblical, 572 f. 
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ies, nature and office of, II. 
6138. 


Hobbes, his critical views of Scripture, 
TI, 203. 

Hofmann, J. C. K., his views of Scrip- 
ture, II. 252; of the nature of the hu- 
man spirit, 380, 381; on the Church 

~ and Canon, 542, 

Hofmann, R., combats Wuttke’s theory 
of conscience, II. 407 (note); consid- 
ers conscience the chief remnant of the 
spirit, 407. 

Hokhinah, writings. of, their general 
claims, I. 91 f.; their claims more par- 
ticularly considered, 147 f., 465; rela- 
tion to the Torah, 148; rarely referred 
to in New Testament, 170 (note). 

Hollaz, teaches the infallibility of Scrip- 
ture, II., 176; holds that the Spirit is 
its cause, 177; on the authority of the 
Bible, 179; its perfection, 180; media 
of revelation, 427 (note); verbal inspi- 
ration, 479 (note). 

Holtzmann, on the oldest records of the 
miracles of Jesus, I. 314, 321, 325; de- 
pendence of John on Synoptists, 563 f. 

Holy Spirit (the), promised by Christ to 
his disciples, I..75 f.; as a revealer of 
truth, 78 f., II. 369 f.; has his seat in 
the ethical nature of the prophet, I. 
135 f.; office extends to all believers, 
185 f., IL. 368f.; same as Spirit of 
Christ, I. 186 f., II. 367 f.; nature and 
distribution of his gifts, I. 187 f.; lays 
the foundations of New-Testament 
Scripture, 190, II. 368 f.; inspires the 
apostolic preaching, I. 194; in some 
sense author of the apostolic language, 
207 f.; concept of, mediates between 
nature and the supernatural, 244 f.; 
author of all life, 244 f., 255 f.; relation 
to hiblical historians, 387, 411 f.; work 
of, in prediction, 420, 422 f., 426, 441 f., 
444 f., 452 f.; inspirer of ethico-reli- 
gious truth, 484 f., II. 316; relation of, 
to biblical language, I. 583 f., 608; to 
the process of forming a Canon, 630, 
746 f., 748, 750 f., Il. 373; regarded as 
author of the Bible, 65, 70, 72 f., 76, 288, 
293 f., 350 f., 360 f., 454 f., 469; biblical 
doctrine of, 351 f., 354 f., 383 f.; idea of, 
contrasted with that of the Logos, 351 
f., 355; sensuousness of, 355 f., 427 f.; 
manifoldness of, 358 f.; special rela- 
tions of, to New-Testament Scripture, 
360 f., 483, 527; diffusiveness of, 364 f.; 
conception of, in Mosaism, 366; Christ’s 
conception of, 366 f.; as the inspirer 
of. human faculties, 396 f., 400 f., 427 f., 
454 f., 464, 457; witness of, to the au- 
thority of Scripture, 585 f., 587 f.; uses 
means in communion with man, 645, 
648 f., 651, 657 f. 

Homer, analogies in, to the miracle of 
Josh. x., I. 337 (note). 

Hornemann, on Philo’s acquaintance 
with the Apocrypha, II. 37. 

Hosea, style of, I. 606. 


MN (hozeh), later term for a prophet, I. 


162. 
Hrabanus Maurus, catalogue of, I. 677; 
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biblical work of, II. 137; distinguishes 
four meanings of Scripture, 140, 142. 

Hugo of Sancto Caro, the postillae of, 
Il. 137. 

Hugo of St. Victor, view of the Canon, . 
I. 678 (note); and of Scripture, IT. 142; 
ranking of the biblical books, 145; on 
the practical use of the Bible, 145 f. 

Huidekoper, indirect testimony to the 
Gospels, I. 878 (note). 

Humboldt, admires the Mosaic cosmog- 
ony, I. 245; on Hebrew poetry, 248, 
Hume, change of position in the ‘‘ Essay 
on Miracles,’’ I. 310 f.; his scornful 

conclusion, 3812. 

Hundeshagen, on Church and Scripture, 
II. 606 (note). 

Hunnius, on the testimonium S. S., II. 
584. 

Hupfeld, on the genealogies of Genesis, 
I. 352 f.; Jehovistic writings, 514 
(note); Hebrew punctuation, 696, IT. 
235. 

Hutter, his interpretation of the Form. 
Con., IL. 155 f.; view of the testimo- 
nium S.S., 584. 

Hyksos, in Egypt, I. 391 f. 


i 


lepos, Meaning of, as applied to Scripture, 
1. 156. 

Ignatian Epistles, idealize the New-Tes- 
tament history, I. 553; their witness 
to Gospel of John, 558 f.; attitude 
toward the Old Testament, II. 55, 63, 
76; and the New, 838. 

Imagination, its excitement in prophetic 
visions, I. 136 f. 

Immanuel, name explains itself, I. 431; 
Isaiah’s conception of, 439 f., 445 f. 

Immer, on method of citing Old Testa- 
ment in the New, I. 179 (note); escha- 
tological discourses, 449; work of the 
exegete, II. 617, 618. 

Impulsus ad scribendum, supposition of, 
for writers of early traditions, I. 285; 
theory of, as applied to narratives of 
miracles, 340; post-Reformation dog- 
ma of, II. 209, 469. 


-Infallibility, assumption of, in behalf of 


biblical writings, I. 233, 499, 728 f ; 
theory of, cannot guarantee the nar- 
ratives of: miracles, 328 f.; cannot be 
assumed for biblical histories, 344 f,, 
399 f., 411 f., 722 f.; of memory, not 
apostolic, 404 f.; of Bible, not diplo- 
matic, 691 f., 718 f.; not implied in 
biblical claims, 722 f., 728 f., 752 f.; in- 
applicable to writings, 752 f., II. 250, 
483, 595; meanings of the term, I. 752; 
possibility of degrees in, 752 f.; post- 
Reformation dogma of, Il. 182 f.; 
modern view of, 250; psychological 
limitations of, 385 f., 416 f. 
Interpretation, allegorical and rabbini- 
cal, in New-Testament writings, I. 
172 f., 444 f.; apostolic mode related to 
that of the rabbis, 174 f.; the organic 
method, 175 f.; verbal forms handled 
freely, 180 f., 444 f.; that of lteralism, 
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how it deals with the Mosaic cosmogo- 
ny, 264 f.; theory and practice of, by 
the ancient Church, II. 91 f.; Origen’s 
system of, 94 f.; different tendencies 
in, 104; of the School of Antioch, 121 
f.; the growth of allegorico-dogmatic, 
129 f., 259 f., 635 f.; modern era of, 246 
f.; modern schools of, 247 f.; the func- 
tion of the Church, 548, 580 f., 600 f., 
605 f.,613 f.; relation of, to criticism, 614 
f., 624; and to Biblical Introduction, 
615 f.; general principles of, 616 f., 628; 
the circulus in, 617, 623; the kinds of, 
618 f., 621, 634 f.; the grammatical, 619, 
642; requires sympathy, 620, 625; the 
historical, 623 f.; the individual, 625; 
qualifications for, 626, 627; the generic, 
627; the history of, 628 f., 637 f., 639; the 
final purpose of, 629 f.; relation of, to 
different uses of the Bible, 630 f.; 
fallacies in, 634 f., 640 f.; methods of, 
634 f. 

Inspiration, no theory of, taught by 
Christ, I. 88; promised to the disci- 
ples, 76 f.; dependent on subjective 
conditions, 79 f.; belongs to authors 
and writers as persons, 88 f., 209 f., II. 
466 f.; agent of, I. 116 f.; subject of, 
117 f.; law of the working of, 119 f.,; 
physical excesses of the early pro- 
phetic, 122 f.; enters into the true 
conception of a prophet, 124 f., 133; 
phrases to denote the gift of, 127, II. 

_ 44, 72 f., 468; involves ethical emotions, 
I. 140 f.; verbal, nowhere maintained 
in Bible, 182, 206 f., 218; belongs to the 
community of believers, 185 f., 217 f., 
409, II. 488 f.; various gifts of, I. 189 f., 
II. 474 f.; characteristics of the apos- 
tolic, I. 190, 194 f., 207 f., II. 483, 490 f.; 
not affected by certain errors, I. 200f., 
234 f., 284 f., 347, 399 f.; theory of, how 
applied to Mosaic cosmogony, 270 f.; 
to scientific contents of the Bible, 284 
f.; to records of miracles, 338 f.; and to 
biblical history, 344 f., 347, 360f., 399 f., 
412 f., 461 f.; necessary to prediction, 
492 f., 427 f., 444 f., 451 f.; related pre- 
eminently to ethico-religious truth, 

- 454f., 460 f., 476 f., IL. 467, 487 f.; effect 
of, on language, I. 583 f., 588 f., 596 f., 
600 f., 603, 608, 613 f., 620 f., 622 f., 627 f., 
II. 469, 478 f.; implied in history of 
the Canon, I. 683 f., 750 f., II. 373, 542; 
as applied to biblical writings in gen- 
eral, 1 756f., II. 69f., 79 f., 84 £., 175f., 
180 f., 208 f., 249, 259, 271 f., 293, 300, 
303, 360 f., 371 f., 453, 466, 478, 488 f.; 
view of, in the Apocrypha, 24 f , 27, 
28; in the Talmudic writings, 31 f.,, 
34 f., 36 (note); according to Philo, 
38 f., 42 f.; and to Josephus, 48 f.; and 
the early Chureh Fathers, 70f, 72f., 
89 f.; patristic view of the subjects of, 
75 f., 77 f., 79, 488; attributed to apoc- 
ryphal writings by the ancient Church, 
86 f.; Chrysostom’s views of, 125 f.; 
views of, in the Middle Ages, 149 f.; 
post-Reformation dogma of, 182 f., 452, 
470; modern views of, 248 f.; failure 
of the passive theory of, 260 f., 408 f., 
471f.; necessity for grades of, 262 f., 
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372 f., 474 f., 484; specific nature of the 
biblical, 262 f., 271 f., 360 f., 453, 465 f., 
472 f., 486, 488 f., 490 f., 492, 494 f.: as 
predicate of the Word of God, 275 f., 
293 f., 300, 343 f., 550 f., 360 f., 371 f., 
466 f., 494 f.; a divine self-communica- 
tion, 295; superiority of the New-Tes- 
tament, 370 f., 485 f.; man as the sub- 
ject of, 374 f., 382 f., 388 f., 394 f., 408 f., 
474 f.; senses under, 397 f.; imagination 
under, 402 f.; memory under, 403 f.; 
argument under, 405 f.; ethical pow- 
ers under, 407 f., 467 f., 477 f.; recep- 
tivity of faith in, 408 f., 471; effect of 
individuality upon, 410 f., 415 f., 472, 
474 f.; whether synonymous with in- 
fallibility, 416 f., 424 f., 483; involved in 
revelation, 453, 459 f., 492 f.; attaches 
itself to personality, 453 f., 464, 466 f.; 
how distinguished from revelation, 
456 f., 458 f., 461 f., 463 f.; of revelation 
and of life, 463 £., 477; is dynamical, 
468 f., 471; not mechanical, 470; nor 
properly creative, 470 f.; nor techni- 
cally verbal, 478 f.; Philippi’s theory 
of, 478 f.; permanent and temporary, 
483 f., 486; modus operandi of, mysteri- 
ous, 486 f. 

Irenaeus, testimony to Gospel of John, 
I 554; on unity of Scripture, II. 57, 
59; economy of Scripture, 59; ideal law 
in Pentateuch, 61, 64; regards Scrip- 
ture as infallible, 65; inspiration of © 
the Church, 77, 552; of the Gospels, 
84; use of apocryphal writings by, 88, 
allegorizing of, 93; on tradition and 
Scripture, 552 f. 

Isaiah, predicts downfall of Israel, I. 
420 f.; dates in the prophecy of, 431; 
conception of the Messianic kingdom, 
436 f., 439 f.; whether a second of that 
nels 576, 582, II. 243 f.; style of, I. 
G05 f. , 

Isidore of Pelusium, use of word ‘‘ can- 
on,’’ I. 637. 

Isidore of Seville, his three meanings of 
Scripture, II, 140, 

Israel, gift of the Spirit to, I. 117 f.; 
under supernatural care, 246, 495; re- 
ligion of, 531 f. 

Itala, nature of, I. 717 f.; different cod- 
ices of, 718; condition of, in Jerome’s 
time, II. 115 f.; whether a version, or 


J. 


Jacob of Valentia, nature of his com- 
menting, IL. 137; allegorizing of, 141. 
Jacobi, J. L., on Scripture and self- 

consciousness, II. 525. 

Jael, morality of the deed of, I. 468 f.; 
did not act by divine command, 469 f. 
James, the Apostle, whether author of 

the apostolic ordinance, I, 211. 

James, Epistle of, accepts a divergent 
tradition of the Flood, I. 69; its view 
of the gospel and Old Testament, 157 
f.; doubtful position in the Canon, 671, 
ore 687 f.; Luther on, 679, 688, II, 165, 
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Jasher, Book of, referred to by Joshua, 
I. 337 f. 

Jehovah, the sacred tetragrammaton, I, 
93 f., II. 623; Zebaoth, I. 94 f. (note), 
528 (note); works wonders in behalf of 
Israel, 301; use of name by criticism, 
514 f., 554; connected with Moses, 533 
f.; figurative representations of, 598 f.: 
sensible manifestations of, II. 431; the 
angel of, 431, 444 f. 

Jehovist, in the genealogies of Gen. iv. 
fils oo: f.:in Nim. xxii<f., 864f>-in 
the Torah, 494; order of the writings 
of, 502 f. 

Jehu, appears on monuments as ‘‘ son 
of Omri,’’ I, 395. 

Jeremiah, his conception of his prophetic 
call, I. 130; commanded to-write out 
his oracles, 144, 146; definite predic- 
tions of, 424 f.; on length of captivity, 
431 f.; style of, 606 f. 

Jeremiah, Epistle of, found in the Canon, 
I. 669, 672 f, 

Jeroboam, history of, I. 393 f. 

Jerome, on meaning of Apocrypha, I. 
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264 f., 411 f.; personality of, explains 
the: Bible, I. 735 f., 742 f., 751 f., II. 
264 f., 346 f., 411 f., 510 f.; is the revela- 
tion of God, 329 f., 411 f.; and ground 
of the Church, 519; and of Christian 
faith, 563 f., 662 f. 


Job, Book of, its doctrine of creation, I. 


237 f.; language of, 597, 605. 


Joel, dates in the prophecy of, I. 431; 


his conception of the return of Jews, 
rent predicts judgment of the Gentiles, 
43 , 


John, the Apostle, his attitude toward 


the Old Testament, I. 167 f.; his wit- 
ness to the gospel, 194; and to the 
resurrection of Jesus, 3809; whether 
resident in Asia Minor, 560; desig- 
nated by Fourth Gospel as its author, 
561 f.; diction of, 623; an organ of rev- 
elation, II. 415 f. 


John the Baptist, application of Mal. 


ili. 1 to, I. 56 f. 


John of Damascus, his liberal views of 


revelation, II, 149 f.; regards the syn- 
ods inspired, 150. 


639; his view of Sirach, 640; on the 
Canon, 673 f.; Hebrew text, 697, 699 
(note); use of word ‘uncial,’’ 710 
(note); codices of the Itala, 718; finds 
faults in the New-Testament language, 
II. 66 f. (note); position of, as an inter- 
preter, 115 f.; work of, upon the text, 
115 f; his services decried, 116 f.; 
hermeneutical principles of, 117 f.; on 
Old-Testament chronology, 118; rejects 
millennarianism, 118; his reverence 
for the Bible, 119; view of the unity 
of both Testaments, 119 f.; and of the 
moral perfection of the Old Testa- 
ment, 120. 

Jesus Christ, infallibility of his interpre- 
tation, I. 28 f.; use of accommodation, 
30 f.; attitude toward Old Testament, 
39 f.; sufferings and death foreshad- 
owed in prophecy, 52 f.; view of pre- 
diction not rabbinical, 64; attitude to- 
ward Old-Testament history uncritical, 
64 f.; ethical use of Scripture, 70; man- 
ner of quoting it, 70 f., 181; summary 
of his teaching concerning Sacred 
Scripture, 71-74; guarantees portions 
of the New Testament, 86; his personal 
call necessary to apostolic office, 189 f.; 
his word the final authority, 203 f. ,227 
f., II. 411 f., 510 f., 536 f., 576 f.; atti- 
tude toward nature, I, 249 f,; New- 
Testament miracles have their seat in 
his personality, 304, 319 f.; @ prion 
probability of his resurrection, 309; 
miraculous healings of, 314 f., 324; 
power over nature, 317 f.; would not 
consent to thaumaturgic displays, 320; 
importance and credibility of the biog- 
raphies of, 375 f., 378 f., 552; childhood 
of, 382 f.; genealogies of, 406 f.; date of 
his birth, 408; eschatological discourses 
of, 449 f.; Old-Testament promises ful- 
filled in, 450 f.; faith in, the source of 
morality, 480; ethical teaching of, 481 
f.; conception of, in Fourth Gospel, 
552, 561 f., 570; Canon of Scripture 
related to, 689 f., 735 f., 742 f., II, 


John, Gospel of, its doctrine of New- 
Testament Scripture, I 77 f.; promises 
of Christ applicable to, 84; view of its 
own import, 212 f.; witness to miracles 
of Jesus, 325; possibility of harmon- 
izing with Synoptists, 383 f., 563 f.; 
question of authorship, 498, 550-573, 
II. 244; importance of, I. 552; its forge- 
ry improbable, 552f.; unlike pseu- 
donymous writings, 553 f.; external 
evidence for, 554 f.; date of, 554; wit- 
ness of second century to, 555; witness 
of Justin to, 556 f.; of heretical seets, 
557 f.; of John xxi. and 2 Pet. i, 14, 
559; internal evidence for, 561 f.; claims 
of, 561 f.; author’s consciousness, 562 f., 
572 f.; literary relations to other Gos- 
pels, 563 f.; influence of ideas upon, 
564 f.; theological position and form, 
565 f.; Christology, 566 f.; not docetic, 
567; miracles of, 567 f.; discourses of, 
568 f.; subjectivity of, 569; historical 
relations to Synoptists, 570 f.; accuracy 
of, 571 f.; inspiration of, 573. 

John of Salisbury, finds mysteries in 
the letter-points, II. 142. 

John, Second of, one of the Antilego- 
mena, I. 655,671. 

John, Third of, one of the Antilego- 
mena, J. 655, 671. 

Jonah, the Prophet, an historical char- 
acter, I. 66 f. 

Jonah, Book of, allegorico-didactic, I. 
66 f., 366; how far does Christ authen- 
ticate, 65-68; its conception of the 
prophetic commission, 131; and of 
prediction, 429; ethical character of, 
465; Luther’s view of, II. 170. 

Joseph, history of, a turning-point, I. 
361; Kuenen on, 362; historical char- 
acter of, 389 f.; position in Egypt, 390, 
392. 

Josephus, alleged witness to Jesus, L 
377; report concerning Hiram, 393; on 
authorship of Pentateuch, 501; men- 
tions Daniel, 574; witness of, to Old- 
Testament Canon, 649, 652 f., II 46f.; 
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number of books, according to, I. 653; 
influence of the views of, II. 18 f.; his 
more precise doctrine of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, 46 f., 50 f.; view as to historical 
books, 47 f.; as to prophecy, 47 f.; view 
of Moses, 47 f.; on nature of inspira- 
tion, 48 f.; claims inspiration for him- 
self, 49 f. 

Joshua, Book of, refers to earlier legal 
writings, I. 107 f.; mistakes the mean- 
ing of the Book of Jasher, 337 f.; 
sources of, 515; analysis of, 516, 52 4 


if 

Josiah, discovery of written Torah, 529 f. 
(note). 

Jude, Epistle of, its view of Christ and 
the Old Testament, I. 158; uses apocry- 
‘-phal writings as Sacred Scripture, 159; 
one of the Antilegomena, 160, 671, 673; 
Luther on, 679, Il. 165. 

Judges, Book of, theory of myths in, I. 
365. 

Jung-Stilling, apocalyptic literature of, 
II. 233. 

Jus talionis, Mosaic law of, deprecated 
by Christ, I. 112; in Greek authors, 
473 f.; spirit of revenge in, 474. 

Justin Martyr, on tradition about birth- 
place of Jesus, I. 378; Jewish codices, 
553; witness to the Gospel of John, 
556 f., 568 (note), 659 (note); date of 
First Apology, 557; alleged silence of, 
659 (notes); testimony to New-Testa- 
ment writings, 661 f.; memoirs of, 661 f. 
(note); on the unity of Scripture, II. 
57; and harmony of the prophets, 62; 
infallibility of the Old Testament, 66; 
view of the inspired state, 71 f., 73; of 
the inspiration of Gentiles, 77 f.; of 
the Old Testament as an oracle, 79 f.; 
of New-Testament Scripture, 80 f., 87; 
use of pseudo-prophetic books by, 87 f.: 
allegorizing of, 92 f. 


K. 


Kahler, biblical conception of con- 
science. I. 621 (note), II. 407 (note). 

Kahnis, finds fault with the old theory, 
II. 302; on the possibility of revela- 
tion, 305; distinction between the me- 
diate and the immediate, 320 f.; special 
characteristics of the biblical, 324 f.; 
use of the term Urkunde, 343. (note); 
biblical doctrine of the Spirit, 351 f., 
370; denies the possibility of infallible 
rev elation, 418, 422 f.; on the media of 
revelation, 428 (note); apostolic view 
of the Word of God, 497; power of the 
Bible to build up, 670. 

Kamphausen, thinks Jeremiah changed 
his prophecies, I. 444; on Song of 
Moses, 528. 

Kant, effect of the philosophy of, upon 
the dogma of Scripture, I It. 530 f., 641; 
disputed intent of his work, 231. 

Kautzsch, on citations in New Testa- 
ment from the Old, I. 181 (note); on 
Darius in Daniel, 368. 

Keerl, on the geologic periods, I. 231 f.; 
adopts hypothesis of restitution, 265 f.; 
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attempts to harmonize Genesis and 
geology, 268 (note). 

Keil, on the geologic periods, I., 232; 
adopts hy pothesis of literalism, 205: 
account of the miracle of Josh. x. 337 
(note); on musical terms in Daniel, 
368 f.; asserts the transcendent nature 
of prophecy, 417; nature of biblical 
Hebrew, 595; conception of canon, 
648; on Talmudic witness to the can- 
on, TL 33-4: (note). 

Keim, on the picture of Jesus asa work- 
er of miracles, I. 324; distinguishes 
two classes of miracles, 324; on the 
witness of Paul, 326, 379; accounts for 
certain miracles by the growth of fa- 
ble, 333; considers extra-biblical tra- 
ditions of Jesus valueless, 377; date 
-and authorship of Fourth Gospel, 554; 
adinits Justin’s use of John, 557; John 
not historical, 562, 564, 572. 

Kennicott, textual work of, LE. 235% 

Keri, as collected in the Masora, I. 695 
(note); origin of, 696 f.; differences 
from the Kethib, 705 f. 

Kethib, how written in oldest MSS., I. 
694; differences froin the Keri, 705 f. 
Kimchi, his explanation of Zech. xi. 13, 

I. 448 (note). 

Kingdom of God, idea of, gives key to 
the relations of God to the world, I, 
289 f. 

Kirchhofer, interpretation of Theophi- 
lus, Autol. ii. 12, II. 84 (note). 

Kjokkenmodding, the, I. 281. 

Klaiber, on the testimonium S. 8.183 
584; the Word as a vis viva, 649 (note). 

Kleinert, on legislation of Deuteronomy, 
I. 527; Mosaic elements in Pentateuch, 
527 f.; date of Deuteronomic law, 529 
note. 

Kliefoth, on musical terms in Daniel, 
I. 368 (note). 

Klostermann, on effect of Kuenen’s 
views, I. 495; Song of Moses, 528. 

Knobel, on the tables of Gen. x., I. 356; 
sources of Hexateuch, 515-525; too 
subtle analysis of, 526; Song of Moses, 
528. 

Koster, on the relation of theophany 
and utterance, II. 446 f.; and the Word 
of God, 499. 

Kostlin, his view of miracles, I. 298 f. 
(note); pseudonymes in early Church, 
553. 


Koheleth, see Ecclesiastes. 

Kowy, nature of, I. 608; origin of, 609 f.; 
monstrosities in, 610; basis of Hellen- 
istic Greek, 611, 613 f.; suitable for 
propagating the gospel, 613; use of, in 
Christian era, 613 (note). 

Kriegsbuch, of Knobel, I. 516, 522-525. 

Kugel, on mention of angels in New 
Testament, II. 441 f.; view of the 
Mal’ach Jehovah, 445 (note). 

Kuenen, his conception of Hebrew 
prophecy, I. 124; on traditions of the 
patriarchs, 362 f.; view of Abraham, 
362; admits the Exodus, 363 f.; view 
of Old-Testament history, 370 f.; of 
the religion of Israel, 371, 496, 531; con- 
ception of Prophetism misleading, 371 
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f., 416 f.; and of Mosaism, 372 f.; on 
**pure history,’’ 373 f.; relation of 
criticism to history, 374 f., 496; rejects 
the guidance of the historical books, 
375; position of, pure naturalism, 416 
f.; reduces prediction to mere calcu- 
lation, 420 f.; on unfulfilled prophe- 
cies, 442 f.; Levites as priests, 505. 

Kurtz, on the relations of the Bible to 
science, I. 231; denies that the days of 
Genesis are periods, 266. 


L. 


Lachinann, textual criticism of, IT. 236, 

Lamech, wives and sons of, I. 353 f. 

eae Joachim, commentary of, II. 
206 f. 

Langton, Stephen, originated present 
division into chapters, I. 712. 

Language, of the Bible, indirect relations 
to doctrine of Sacred Scripture, I. 581 
f.; more direct relations, 583 f.; effect 
of religious ideas upon, 587 f., 590 f., 
608, 615 f.; poetical and metaphorical 
nature of, 597 f.; how far new, 608 f., 
616 f., 618 f., 621 f.; relation to individ- 
ual authors, 622 f., II. 413 f.; inspired 
nature of, I. 624 f.; as the chief medi- 
um of revelation, II. 446 f., 448 f., 645 
f.; interpretation of the biblical, 619, 
621 f. 

Lasaulx, on Scipio’s prophecy, I. 138 f. 

Lassen, on Hebrew intolerance, II. 413. 

Law, the Gospel as the perfect, I. 157 f.; 
the miracle not a violation of, 296 f.; 
conception of, does not discredit mira- 
cles, 334; Old Testament regarded as, 
II. 61; a factor in revelation, 327 f. 

Law, Mosaic, see Torah. 

Le Clerc, on authorship of Pentateuch, 
T. 501, II. 240; textual criticism of, 188; 
free critical treatment of the Old-Tes- 
tament, 199; denied the inspiration of 
the biblical histories, 199. 

Lee, on the genuineness of the New 
Testament, I. 84; unwarranted expan- 
sion of Neh. xii. 46 f., 151 f.; denies 
that the New-Testament writers quote 
loosely, 173 (note); regard for Philo 
and Josephus, IJ. 18 (note); mistakes 
the theory of Philo, 42. 

Lengerke, on the division of the Penta- 
teuch, I. 501. 

Lenormant, on narrative of first pair, I. 
348 f.; tree of life, 350 f. (note); ante- 
diluvian patriarchs, 354 #.; year of the 
Hebrews, 355; Nimrod, 857; origin of 
Hebrew traditions, 359 (note); Samson, 
365; historical character of Daniel, 368 
(note); validity of biblical genealo- 
gies, 406; time when the Assyrian de- 
portations began, 421 f. 

Less, G., finds grades in the biblical 
books, IT. 224; denies verbal inspira- 
tion, 225; compare 227. 

Lessing. on the Gospel history, I. 345; 
the rule of faith, I1. 593. 

Leusden, number of Hebrew words, I. 
595. 

Leviticus, analysis of, I. 516, 521. 
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Levites, preference of, admitted by Kue- 
nen, I. 372; priesthood of, 373, 505, 536, 
542 f.; number of males of, 508 f. 

Lightfoot, on the silence of Eusebius, 
I. 658. 

Limborch, exegesis of, IT. 199. 

Loscher, defends the old conception of 
miracles, I. 293 (note). 

Logos, the, doctrine of his creative ener- 
py, I. 249; in Fourth Gospel, 563, 566 
{.; in Justin Martyr, 566; regarded as 
the author of Scripture, II. 70; con- 
trasted with the Spirit, 352 f., 355. 

Lotze, on the conception of the miracle, 
I. 292 f.; and of mystery, 398. 

Lowth, Robert, on Hebrew parallelism, 
I. 601; style of Ezekiel, 607. 

Lowth, William, on distinctions in Serip- 
ture, I. 198; inspiration and infallibil- 
ity, 214 f. 

Lubbock, on the antiquity of man, I. 282. 

Lucke, on influence of Christian ethics, 
I, 484; Christology of Fourth Gospel, 
565 f.; relations of tradition and Scrip- 
ture, II. 552, 553. 

Lutzelberger, denied that John lived in 
Ephesus, [. 560. 

Luke, his view of the Old-Testament 
economy like Paul’s, I. 166 f. 

Luke, Gospel of, author’s claims in the 
prologue, I. 212; its proof of previous 
literature, 378; on the enrolment of 
Quirinus, 402 f.; genealogy of Jesus, 
407 f.; inaccurate citation in, 448 f.; 
sources and authorship of, 548 f. 

Luther, ethical opposition of, toward 
Esther, I. 464 (note); views of the 
Canon, 678 f., II. 165 f.; depreciation 
of James, Jude, Hebrews, and Reve- 
lation, I, 679, II. 165, 583; doctrine of 
the Word of God, 153 f., 505 f., 590; 
division of the New-Testament books, 
154; calls God the writer of the Bible, 
157 f.; on the perspicuity of Scripture, 
158 f.; the analogy of faith, 160; unity 
and difference of the two Testaments, 
160 f., 163; on the Mosaic law, 160 f.; 
infallibility of the Bible, 165 f.; and 
authorship of its books, 165 f.; his 
principles of interpretation, 169 f.; re- 
jection of allegory, 169 f., 640; views 
of prophecy, 172 f.; of reason, 533; on 
Christ and Scripture, 577; witness of 
the Spirit, 584; character and influence 
of the Bible of, 626, 640, 655. 

Lutz, on biblical hermeneutics, II. 641 
(note). 

Lyell, Sir Charles, on the antiquity of 
man, I. 277, 280, 282. 


M. 


Maccabees, Books of, mention Daniel, I. 
574; witness of, to Old-Testament Can- 
on, 652, II. 27; position in the Canon, 
I. 674 f.; their praises of the Torah, 
II. 21; First Book of, on the dearth of 
prophets, 26; quoted as sacred author- 
ity, 154. 

Maher-shalal-hash-baz, I. 143. 

Major, George, his dogma of the Word 
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of God, IT. 156; denies distinctions in 
Scripture, 167 f. 

Mal’ach Jehovah, as a medium of reve- 
lation, IL. 431; difticulties of the, 44 f. 

Man, head and centre of creation, I. 
258 f.; length of life in antiquity, 275 
(note); convection of death with the 
sin of, 275 (note); question of his origin 
and unity, religious, 276; antiquity of, 
276 f.; traditions of the creation of, 
347 f. (note); temptation and fall 
of, 350 f.; biblical doctrine of the na- 
ture of, II. 354, 377 f., 383 f., 394 f.; as 
the subject of revelation, 374 f., 390 f., 
394 f., 420 f.; as flesh, 379, 385 f.; as 
spirit, 379 f.; powers of, as involved 
in revelation and inspiration, 396 f., 
400 f., 420 f.; the Bible adapted to, 
672-714. , 

Mangold, on theological position of 
Fourth Gospel, I. 565 (note). 

Manichzism, its view of the Old Testa- 
ment, II. 127 f.; lack of historic sense 
in, 128. 

Manu, Law-book of, its cosmogony, I. 
271; four ages of, 349; genealogies of, 
354 f. 

Manuscripts, uncertain spelling of the 
New-Testament, I. 611 f.; difference 
between Hebrew and Greek, 693 f.; 
nature of oldest Hebrew, 694 f.; date 
of the Masoretic, 694; Babylonian and 
Palestinian, 6% f., 696 f.; uniformity 
of the Hebrew, 696 f.; trustworthiness 
of, 698 f.; comparison of, implied in 
Talmud, 695 (note); variations in, 705 
f., 713; early loss of the New-Testa- 
ment, 708 f.; nature of the oldest 
Greek, 709; divisions and punctuation 
in, 710 f.; stichometry in, 711; accen- 
tuation of, 711; number of the New- 
Testament, 713; impurities in, 714 f.; 
scribal errors in, 715 f.; dislike to sci- 
entific treatment of, 716; families of, 
718; sanctity of those of the Torah, II. 
30 f.; nuinber of, used by Kennicott, 
235; classified by Bengel, 236. 

Marcion, indirect witness of, to Fourth 
Gospel, I. 557; and to Luke, 664; later 
than Luke, 664. 

Mark, Gospel of, material peculiar to, 
I. 382; lapsus memoriae in, 405 f.; con- 
trasted with Matthew, 445; sources of, 
548 f.; priority of, 549. 

Martensen, on relation of miracle to 
sacred history, I. 290. 

Masius, Andrew, denied Mosaic author- 
ship of Pentateuch, I. 501. 

Masora, punctuation of, I. 694, 696 f., 
698; distinction of parva and magna, 
695 (note); origin of, 696 f.; value of, 
697 f., 699 f. 

mee pala on list of conquered cities, I. 


Matthew, Gospel of, on relation of Christ 
to the Old Testament, I. 158 f.; fre- 
quent use of telic formulae, 175; its 
witness for the miracles of Jesus, 325; 
mistakes in quotation, 405, 445f., 447 f.; 
genealogy of Jesus, in, 407; rabbinical 
tendencies of, 445; sources of, 549 f.; 
author of, 550. 
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Mazzoth, origin of, I. 538 f. 


Mehring, on the nature of inspiration, ; 


IL. 472. 

Melanchthon, advocates authority in 
interpretation, II. 159; view of the Mo- 
saic law in his ** Loci,’”’ 161; of simpli- 
city in exegesis, 170. 

Mercier, John, his excellence as an 
exegete, II. 172; makes ‘‘ Adam” an 
appellation, 184. 

Mesha, king of Moab, stélé of, I. 395; 
language of, 586, 591, 705. 

Messiah, Abraham’s vision of, I. 59 f.; 
David’s address to, 61; apostolic doc- 
trine of his relations to Old-Testament 
economy, 156 f.; Old-Testament proph- 
ecy of, 419, 422 f., 452 f.; germinal 
conceptions of, 422 f.; theocratic king- 
dom of, 425f.; idea of, an organic 
growth, 426 f ; and different in differ- 
ent prophets, 454 f.; the kingdom of, 
455 f{.; salvation of, 437 f.; personal, 
439 f.; prediction of, in Isa. vii., 445 f.; 
in the Psalms, 447. 

Methodius, allegorico-dogmatic interpre- 
tation of, II. 106 f. 

Meyer, on Christ as an interpreter, I. 28; 
meaning of phrase o vopuos, etc., 37; 
Paul’s argument in Gal. iii. 15-17, 
172 f.; the codices of LXX. for Ps. 
xiy., 180 (note); arrangement of the 
charisms, 189 (note); on the claims of 
Luke’s prologue, 212 (note); harmon 
of Sermon on the Mount, 401; enrol- 
ment of Quirinus, 403; caution con- 
cerning prediction, 446. 

Meyer, D. G. W., on the relation of 
exegesis and philological science, II. 
616 (note). 

Meyer, Ludwig, use of Cartesian philos- 
ophy in interpretation, II. 203 f. 

Micah, view of early history of Israel, 
I. 364; predicts destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, 429 f.; conception of Messianic 
salvation, 436, 440; style of, 606. 

Micaiah, his conception of false proph- 
ecy, 1. 425. 


-Migne [edition of the Church Fathers], 


on Jerome’s judgment of Paul’s lan- 
guage, Il. 67 (note); on Irenaeus’ use 
of Bel and the Dragon, 88 (note). 

Miltiades, opposes the theory of pro- 
phetie ecstasy, II. 75. 

Miracles, importance of the presump- 
tions concerning, I. 286 f.; relation to 
the doctrine of God, 288 f.; meanin 
of, in the special sense, 290 f.; view o 
materialism and pantheism concern- 
ing, 291 f.; no a priori objection to, 
292 f.: conception of, as held by older 
orthodoxy, 293 f.; not violations of 
natural laws, 294 f.; not due to natur- 


al forces, 299; but acts of grace, 299f.; 


biblical conception of, 300 f., 3 
307 f.; biblical names for, 302 f.: supe- 
riority of the New-Testament co 
tion of, 305 f.; teleology of, 305 f.; 
paucity of the biblical, 307; historie 
credibility of, 308 f.; evidence for, 311f.; 
consequences of rejecting, 312; organ- 
ically connected with Christ, 312 f., 
316 f.; Jesus as a worker of, 314f.; use 
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of means in working, 315; physico-psy- 
chological theory of, 315 f.; their value 
as factors of revelation, 318 f., IT. 3261.; 
not chiefly for attestation, I. 318, 330 f.; 
use in the development of prophetic 
consciousness, 315 f.; relation of, to 
Christ’s mission, 319; biblical concep- 
tion of, must be accounted for, 320 f.; 
narratives of, in the earliest sources of 
the New Testament, 320 f.; evidence 
from eye-witnesses, 323 f.; narratives 
of, common to the Synoptic Gospels, 
323 f.; narratives of, not necessarily 
infallible or inspired, 828 f.; criteria of 
the narratives of, 329 f.; evidential 
value of, 330 f. (note); degrees in the 
proof of, 331 f.; the relative miracle, 
oo4 f ; miracle of Josh. x., 336 f.; char- 
acteristics of the biblical record of, 
339) f. 

Mohler, on the ground of the Church, 
II. 519; Christian faith, 527 f.; develop- 
ment of doctrine, 550; unity of tradi- 
tion and Scripture, 552, 555; Bible as a 
means of grace, 646, 

Montanists, their view of inspiration re- 
meet by the early Church, II. 71, 


Montfaucon, work of, on Greek MSS., I. 
710 (note). 

Morell, denies that the Bible can be 
called revelation, IT. 342; on the psy- 
chology of revelation, 387; denies in- 
spired reasoning, 405 f.; on the dis- 
tinctive features of biblical revelation, 
432; distinction of revelation and in- 
spiration, 456. 

Morgan, denied the supernatural in 
Seripture, IT. 202. 

Morinus, John, the father of textual 
criticism, II. 187 f.; excellences and 
deficiencies of, 187 f. 

Morlot, M., on the antiquity of man, I. 
280 f. 

Mosaism, writings of, their general 
claims, I. 91 f., 96 f., 457 f.; more par- 
ticular claims, 98 f., 110 f.; doctrine of 
creation, 286 f.; manifest the conscious- 
ness of unity of race, 276; influence 
on myth-making, 360 f.; according to 
Kuenen, a development of fetichism, 
371; underlie the history of Israel, 
372 f., 532 f.; purified by inspiration, 
412 f.; connection with Moses, 533, 
supposed manner of construction, 
732 f. 

Moses, an inspired medium of revela- 
tion, I. 45, 110 f.; no doctrine of his 
inspiration as a writer of Scripture, 
48 f.; his personality a centre of mira- 
cles, 307; historic character admitted 
by Kuenen, 372; alleged authorship of 
the Pentateuch, 503 f.; great influence 
of, 532 f.; connection with name ‘‘ Je- 
hovah,’’ 533 f.; did not neglect ritual, 
538; view of, in the Old-Testament 
Apocrypha, II. 22 f.; in the Talmud, 
31 f.; Philo’s view of, 37 f.; Josephus’ 
view of, 47 f. 

Mosheim, on inspiration, II. 225 f. 

Mozley, view of miracles, I. 303 (note), 
318 (note); of Jael’s deed, 469 f; on 


the ‘‘ lie corporate,’’ 469; undisciplined 
passion of justice, 470. 

Muller, J G, on the Exodus, I. 392. 

; Muller, Jul., bis doctrine of miracles, 
I. 292, 298 (note), 299 (note); view of 
the ethical conditions of inspiration, 
II. 467 (note), 483; Bible as a means of 
grace, 658. 

Muller, Max, on the evidence of lan- 
guage for the antiquity of man, I. 279. 

Muratorian Fragment, Hilgenfeld’s 
translation of, I. 637; on public read- 
ing of Apocrypha, 656 (note); canon- 
ical books in, 670 f.; text of, 670 (note). 

Mystery, biblical and rational concep- 
THONGOR Maso Zein 

Mystics, their view of Sacred Scripture, 
TE195 £3228; 

Myths, theory of, applied to Genesis, I. 
349 f., 352, 353, 355 f.; possibility of, in 
the early history of Jesus, 382 f. 


N. 


83) (nabi), oldest and most frequent 


term for prophet, I. 125. 

Nagelsbach, on authorship of Ezra- 
Nehemiah, I. 546. 

Nahum, style of, I. 606. 

Nature, palingenesis of, I. 249; miracles 
not violations of its laws, 296 f.; views 
of the post-Reformation dogma con- 
cerning, II. 185 f. 

Neander, on the School of Antioch, II. 
120 (note). 

Nebuchadnezzar, relation to Daniel, I. 
367 f.; lycomania of, 367 (note). 

Nehemiah, Book of, its authorship, I. 
546 f.; historical character, 546 f. 

DS2(an oracle) meaning of the term, I. 
128; applied to a psalm of David, 151. 

New Testament, relation of Chirist’s 
promises to, I. 75 f., 86, 153 f.; progress 
of doctrine in, 82 f.; critical research 

. necessary to estimate, 83 f.; applica- 
tion of apostolic authority to, 197 f., 
209 f.; its three classes of contents, 
198 f., 206; writings of, not self-authen- 
ticated, 210 f.; its conception of mira- 
cles}'303 1.520 £7, 322,17... 381) f:; only 
authentic witness to life of Christ, 
377 f.; related to Old Testament by 
prediction, 415 f., 444 f.; hermeneutical 
errors in, 447 f., 450; predictions of, 
449 f.; language of, 607 f., 613; Canon 
of, 634 f., 640, 654 f.; Antilegomena in, 
654, 669 f.; distinctions in writings of, 
653 f., 683 f., 687; early titles for, 666 f. 
(note); text and MSS of, 708 f.; na- 
ture of the unity of, 745; earliest view 
of, II. 80 f.; modern criticism of the 
writings of, 244; superiority of the in- 
spiration of, 368 f., 483 f., 578 f., 691. 

Newman, J. H., his view of the devel- 
opment of doctrine, II. 550, 604 f. 

Nicolas of Lyra, on the Apocrypha, I. 
678; influence of his works, IL. 147f., 
149; character of his “ Postillae,’’ 148; 
typology of, 148. 

Nimrod, legendary account of, I. 356 f. 
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Noah, difficulties in the traditions of, I. 
274. 

Nildeke, regards tabernacle a fiction, I. 
541; authorship of Ezra-Nehemiah, 
546. 

Nouos (6) cat ot mpodjrat, Meaning of, in 
Matt. v. 17 f., I. 36, 40; meaning of, 
in Matt. xi. 13 and Luke xvi. 16 f., 40. 

Numbers, Book of, its contents ana- 
lyzed, I. 516, 522 f. 


0; 


Oberlin, H. G., apocalyptic literature of, 
II. 233. 

Oecolampadius, his position toward the 
Apocrypha, I. 679; on excesses in al- 
legory, II. 171; witness of the Spirit, 
585. 

Oehler, touching Hebrew soothsaying, 
I. 139; the Spirit in the Old Testament 
and the New, II. 365; theophanies of 
the Bible, 431; Old-Testament view 
of the Mal’ach Jehovah, 445. 

‘O épxouevos, the title appropriated by 
Christ, 1: 55: 

Old Testament, in what sense regarded 
as Sacred Scripture by Christ, I. 35 f.; 
fulfilling of, 37; nature of its perpe- 
tuity, 38 f.; Christ’s attitude toward, 
39; absolute contents embodied in 
changing form, 45 f., 463 f.; nature of its 
histories, 64 f.; its ethical use by Christ, 
70; most general claims of, 87 f., 214 f.; 
apostolic doctrine concerning, 155 f., 
162 f., 169 f.; extent of quotation from, 
in the New, 169 (note); recognized as 
a source of ethical principles by Paul, 
171 f.; mode of citing in New Testa- 
ment, 174 f., 179 f.; theopneustic as far 
as ethically profitable, 182 f.; writers 
of, not skilled in science, 229 f.; its 
conception of man’s relations to na- 
ture, 247 f.; presupposes miracles, 300; 
its titles for its miracles, 302 f.; its 
conception of miracles inferior to that 
of the New, 305 f., 331 f.; paucity of 
miracles in, 307; their narratives most- 
ly not by eye-witnesses, 529 f.; view 
of, by Vatke, Graf, Kuenen, etce., 370 f., 
531 f.; historical inaccuracies in, 388 f., 
405; related to New by prediction, 
415 f.; imperfect ideas of prophecy in, 
425 f.; unknown authors in, 497; lan- 
guage of, 588, 617; secular literature 
in, 588 f.; theology of, 593; unity of, 
651, 746; canon of, 633 f., 640, 642 f., 
648, 650 f., 672 f.; epochs in revision of, 
647 f.; number of books in, 653, 672, 
677; use by early Christians, 655, IT. 
133; manuscripts and text of, I. 694 f., 
700 f.; attitude of Apocrypha toward, 
If. 20; Talmudic view of, 29 f.; Jose- 
phus’ view of, 47; attitude of Church 
Fathers toward, 60 f., 76 f.; heretical 
view of, 68 f., 97 f.; Augustine’s prin- 
ciple for interpreting, 112 f.; concep- 
tion of, held by Manichaeism, 127 f.; 
by Cyprian and others, 132 f.; attitude 
of scholastic mysticism toward, 143 f.; 
its conception of God as Spirit, 363 f.; 
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relation of, to the Hebrew mind, 412 f.; 
practical use of, 693, 710 f. 

Oort, on myths in Judges, I. 365 (note); 
finds the history of Abraham legend- 
ary, 388 f.; on the name ‘“ Tidal,’’ 389 
(note). 

Oppert, corrects translations of George 
Smith, I. 348 (note), 350 (note); on 
Nimrod, 356 f. (note); historical char- 
ter of Daniel, 368. 

Orelli, on authenticity of Esther, I. 369; 
ethical spirit of Esther, 464 f. 

Origen, attributed chaos to fall of the 
angels, I. 266 (note); uses word ‘‘ can- 
onized,”’ 637; on number of Pauline 
Epistles, 642; canon of, 668 f.; view of 
traditional Hebrew text, 697, 716; on 
the economy of Scripture, II. 59 f.; 
regards Christ as the key of the Old 
Testament, 62; on relation of two 
Testaments, 64; and infallibility of 
Scripture, 65, 67 f.; allegorizing of, 
67 f., 94 f., 104; distinguishes Hebrew 
prophecy and heathen mantic, 71; 
recognizes inspiration among. the 
Gentiles, 78; use of apocryphal scrip- 
pee by, 88; lasting influence of, 104, 
108 f. 

Otto, affirms Justin’s use of word ‘‘Gos- _ 
pels,’’ I. 661 (note); on the early no- 
tions of inspiration, II. 71. 


Ps 


Papias, witness of, to Fourth Gospel, 
I. 557 (note); silence of, 657 f. 

Parousia, apostolic doctrine of, I. 205, 

Pasor, grammatical work of, II. 237. 

Patriarchs, ten antediluvian, I. 354 f.; 
traditions of, 361 f.; religion of, ac- 
cording to Kuenen, 373. 

Paul, his conception of gospel and Old- 
Testament economy, I. 163 f.; ethical 
use of Hebrew Scriptures, 170 f.; and 
profane authors, 170; method of inter- 
pretation, 172 f., 178; free handling of 
verbal forms, 180 f.; view of apostolic 
inspiration, 190; claims for himself, 
192 f., 195, 210; considers the apostolic 
teaching divine wisdom, 194 f.; alleged 
mistakes of, 200 f., 404 f.; testimony 
to the resurrection, 309; and to the 
miracles of Jesus, 326 f.; conception 
of conscience, 480 f.; on language of 
revelation, 583 f., 628; diction of, 618, 
620, 623 f., II. 485; Jerome on the lan- 
guage of, 67 (note); the ecstasy of, 409; 
an organ of revelation, 415, 485 f, 

Paul, Epistles of, t&eir attitude toward 
the Old Testament, I. 157, 164 f.; 
formulae of citation, 175; whether re- 
ferred to as Sacred Scripture in New 
Testament, 211; testimony of, to Gos- 
pel history, 379 f.; language of, II. 
485 f.; spirit of, 625. 

Pellicanus, denies that Scripture can be 
obscure, II. 171. 

Penates, perhaps in Old Testament, I. 
551. . 

Pentateuch, contains Messianic portions, 
I. 50 f.; recognized by later Old-Testa- 
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ment writers, 90 f., 109 f.; extent of its 
recognition in New Testament, 169 f. 
(note); an historic growth, 3872, 497, 
503, 578; authorship of, 497, 500 f., 
504 f., 509 f., 534, Il. 243; inspiration 
Dine asoe diy) D171.) TE. (2435 the; title, 
I. 500 f.; chief question concerning, 
502, 526 f., 529; value of synagogue 
tradition concerning, 503 f.; composite 
structure of, 504, 506 f., 512 f., 645; laws 
of, 504 f.; Mosaic elements in, 504 f., 
510 f.; repetitions in, 506 f.; discrepan- 
cies in, 507 f.; unnatural order in, 
508 f.; tone of, 509 f., 512 f.; documents 
and sources in, 514 f., 517 f., 534; rela- 
tion of Grundschrift to, 534 f.; obsolete 
laws in, 536 f.; when and how canon- 
ized, 645 f.; in the Septuagint, 701 f.; 
valid and invalid claims for, 725 f., 
730 f{.; Talmudic view of the MSS. of, 
Il 30f.; Philo’s view of, 38 f.; growth 
of the modern view of, 240 f. 

Pentateuch, the Samaritan, nature of 
the text of, I. 700, 704; how related to 
Hebrew, 702 f.; date of origin of, 703 f. 

Peshito, witness to the Canon, I. 669 f.; 
the translation of, II. 655. 

Peter, Christ’s promise to, I. 77; his 
view of Christianity and Old-Testa- 
ment economy, 160 f.; an organ of rev- 
elation, II. 4238; vision of, 439 f. 

Peter, Epistle of, its doctrine of the Old 
Testament, 157, 161 f.; view of the 
prophetic consciousness, 176 f. 

Peter Lombard, influence of his ‘‘ Sen- 
tences,’’ IT. 137; his view of prophecy, 
146; and of inspiration, 150. 

Peter, Second, one of the Antilegomena, 
1. 162, 655, 671; its view of the nature 
of prophecy, 162, 177. 

Pfaff, C. M., his doctrine of Scripture, 
IL. 220 f. 

Pfaff, E. R., on the value of dreams, IT. 
435 (note). 

Pfleiderer, on conception of miracles, I. 
294; answer to the old deism, IT. 318; 
criticism of the orthodox theory of 
revelation, 328, 526, 529; nature of the 
human spirit, 381; intuitions of reve- 
lation, 399; biblical theophanies, 433. 

Pharaoh, correctly used in Old Testa- 
ment, I. 389. 

Philippi, his doctrine of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, IT. 252; theory of word-inspiration 
stated and discussed, 478 f.; on apos- 
tolic inspiration, 484. 

Philo, influence of his views, I. 229 f., 
II. 18 f., 37 f., 46, 90; on authorship of 
Pentateuch, I. 501, Il. 37 f.; doctrine 
of the Logos, I. 566 f.; view of Sacred 
Scripture, IT. 36f.; attitude toward the 
Apocrypha, 37; view of Moses, 37 f.; 
titles of, for authors of Old Testament, 
38; holds the Torah pre-eminent, 38 f. ; 
his theory of inspiration and mantic, 
39 f., 42 f.; claims inspiration for him- 
self, 42 f.; and for the LXX., 44; ori- 
gin of the view of, 44f.: small value of 
his writings, 45 f.; method of the in- 
terpretation of, 91 f., 638. 

Photius, character of his ‘‘ Quaestiones,”’ 
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Phul, no inscription of, TI. 395. 

Pietism, its influence on current views 
of Scripture, IJ. 205; different tenden- 
cies and results of, 207 f.; apocalyptic 
exegesis of, 208. 

Planck, H. L., on New-Testament dic- 
tion, I. 612 (note). 

Plato, influence of, upon biblical stud- 
ies, II. 147. 

Ivevua, biblical conception of, IT. 354, 
357, 383 (note); in Christ, 367 f.; in 
man, 378 f., 381 f. 

Polycarp, Epistle of, witness of, to the 
Fourth Gospel, I. 557; to other New- 
Testament writings, 663; nowhere cites 
Old-Testament Scripture, II. 55; atti- 
tude toward New Testament, 82. 

Popper, on origin of Pentateuch, I, 509 
(note). 

Post-Reformation dogma, importance of, 
exaggerated, I. 4 f.; its failure, 7 f.; 
cannot be reconstructed, 10; refuted 
by the phenomena, 400, 462, 692 f.; 
conception of the Canon belonging to, 
632, 636, 637 f., 681 f.; assumes an in-. 
fallible text, 691 f., 696; seeds of, in 
Roman Catholicism, IT. 152; history 
of the development of, 175 f.; its view 
of inspiration, 182 f.; of the cosmog- 
ony, 183 f.; of the text of Scripture, 
186 f.; cardinal points of, 208 f.; grad- 
ual dissolution of, 217 f., 258 f.; false 
theology of, 285 f., 453 f., 558, 601, 640f., 
658; its false view of revelation, 328 f., 
453 f.; and of relation of Spirit to Bi- 
ble, 352, 361,470; psychologically inde- 
fensible, 417 f. 

Potiphar, I. 390. 

Powell, Baden, on the authority of Scrip- 
ture, II. 557. 

Prediction, distinctively ethical, I. 1389 f., 
428 f., 457 f.; dependent on freedom for 
fulfilment, 201, 430 f.; biblical doctrine 
of, 415 f., 424 f.; claimed by Hebrew 
prophets, 416; conception of, held by 
orthodoxy, 417 f.; essential element in 
prophecy, 418 f.; not mere calculation, 
419 f.; only revelation and inspiration 
account for, 422 f., 444 f, 450 f.; ger- 
minal ideas of, 422 f., 428 f., 433; not 
prognostication, 424 f.; organic nature 
of, 426 f.; limitations of, ethical, 428 f.; 
historical, 480 f.; and personal, 484 f.; 
its idea of the kingdom of Messiah, 
434 f.; Hebrew, not simple metaphor, 
436 f.; of salvation, 437 f.; fulfilment 
of, 441 f.; relates to political fate of 
Tsrael, 442 f.; sometimes unfulfilled, 
443 f.; New-Testament interpretation 
of, 444 f.; in New-Testament writings, 
449 f.; effect of historical criticism 
upon, 450 f., 494; binds the two Testa- 
ments, 451 f.; system of, 453; a factor 
in revelation, II. 326 f. 

Prideaux, the work of, II. 193 (note). 

Prophecy, Christ’s view of, I]. 52 f.; in 
what sense Messianic, 59 f., 422 f., 485f , 
450 f.; the typical view of, 63 f., 446 f.; 
ethical ideas underlying, 114 f.; soul 
of, in the divine life with man, 115; 
the Hebrew as compared with other 
nations, 115 f.; growth of its ethical 
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elements, 120 f.; inferior elements 
communistic, 121 f.; germs of a dis- 
tinction between it and mantic, 126, 
132 f., 138, 426; its conceptions different 
from those of genius, 138 f.; Old-Tes- 
tament promises of, fulfilled in New, 
188; relation of, to miracles, 290, 316, 
318; and to writing history, 411 f.; 
phenomena of, related to a conception 
of Christianity, 416 f., 441 f., 450; some- 
times failed of fulfilment, 441 f.; lan- 
guage of, 602 f.; Philo’s theory of, II. 
39 f., 42 f.; view of, taken by the 
Reformers, 172 f. 

Prophetism, writings of, their general 
claims, I. 91 f., 96 f., 457 f.; their spe- 
cial claims, 114 f.; inspiration of the 
prophets, how transferred to writings, 
142 f., 145 f.; in general due to pro- 
phetic activity, 144 f.; Kuenen’s view 
of, 370 f., 532; names and dates in, 
431 f.; rise and decline of, 605 f.; when 
canonized, 645 f.; ranked beneath the 
Torah by the Apocrypha, II. 24 f.; and 
by the Talmud, 30 f., 34, 

Prophets, the Hebrew, their relation to 
Old-Testament writings, I 114 f.; some- 
times female, 118 f.; great numbers in 
Israel, 119; three eleinents in true con- 
ception of, 124 f.; various terms to 
designate, 125 f.; nature of vocation, 
129 f.; commission, 151; message, 152 f.; 
nature of the consciousness of, 133 f., 
138 f., 176 f., 441 f., 451; false ones, 
133 f.; powers of insight and foresight, 
136 f., 452 f.; work of writing secon- 
dary, 142 f.; they authenticate each 
other, 145; in the New Testament, 
190 f.; their view of early history, 364 
(note); claim to predict, 416, interest 
in the future of God’s kingdom, 427 f.; 
method of reckoning time, 431 f.; con- 
ception of Messianic salvation, 434 f.; 
Messianic office of, 450; linguistic pe- 
culiarities of, 605 f.; death of, accord- 
ing to First Maccabees, II. 26 f.; Tal- 
muidic view of, 35 f.; Josephus’ view 
of, 48 f.; attitude of Church Fathers 
toward, 62 f. 

Prophets, schools of, I. 121 f.; their use 
of music, 140. 

Protestantism, its unsatisfactory view 
of the relations of Bible and Church, 
II. 5 f., 180 f., 516 f, 604 f.; modern 
re-action of, 218 f.; doctrine of the 
authority of Scripture, 557. 

Proverbs, Book of, its ethico-religious 
character, I. 465 f. 

Psalms, the, their references to the To- 
rah, I. 109 f.; relations to it, 148 f.; claims 
to prophetic quality, 149 f.; subjective 
character of, 149; witness to their in- 
Spiration in the New Testament, 152; 
ethico-religious character of, 471 f.; 
the imprecatory, 472; as poetry, 597 f.; 

arallelism of, 600 f.; inferiority of the 
ater, 604; canonization of, 647; promi- 
nence of, for dogmatic uses, IL. 105; 
regard of Basil for, 107 f.; Luther’s 
interpretation of, 170, 173. 

Psalter, its Hebrew appellation, I. 150; 
only one mention of, in the Old Testa- 


acy 151 f.; nature of contents of, 
597 f. 


Pseudonymous writings, in ancient 


Church, I. 675 f. 


Psychology, the biblical, II. 378 f., 381 f. 
Ptolemaeus, on authorship of the Penta- 


teuch, 1. 501; and of the Fourth Gos- 
pel, 558; depreciates the Torah, II. 98. 


Purim, origin of, I. 369 f. 


Q. 


Quatrefages, man a separate kingdom, 


I. 242; science ignorant as to his ori- 
gin, 258; on the antiquity of man, 
281 (note). 


Quenstedt, F. A., thinks Moses a Nep- 


tunist, I. 267. - 


Quenstedt, J. A., false view of, respect- 


ing the Canon, I. 681; of authority of 
Scripture, II. 179 f.; ten criteria of, 
179; on inspiration, 179 (note), 208 f.; 
the regula fidei, 180; infallibility of the 
Bible, 182 (note), 455 (note), 558 (note), 


Quirinus, governorship of Syria, I, 402 f. 


i 


Rabbis, work of, upon Hebrew text, I. 


698 f.; influence upon early Church, 
Il. 18 f.; teaching with regard to the 
Torah, 30 f. 


Rambach, on the requisites of the exe- 


gete, IL. 181. 


Rathman, mystical interpretation of, IL, 


196. 


Rawlinson, G., finds Indo-European 


theory in Gen. x., I. 356; on the au- 
thenticity of Daniel, 366. 


Rawlinson, Sir H., identifies Nimrod 


with Nergal, I. 357 (note). 


Rechtsbuch, of Knobel, I. 516, 523-527. 
Regula fide, conception of, in Protes- 


tant symbols, I. 681 f.; by the post- 
Reformation dogina, IT. 180f.; opposed 
by the mystics, 196f.; Church doctrine 
concerning. 268 f.; constructed by the 
ethico-religious faculty, 549 f., 596 f., 
relation of, to the Bible, 590 f., 592 f., 
595, 598, 599 f., 603; early view of, 591; 
Formula of Concord on, 595, true na- 
ture of, 597 f ; extra-biblical sources 
of, 601 f.; given as a norm in Scrip- 
ture, 603 f., 607: requires interpreta- 
tion, 611 f , but not translation, 612, 


Renan, on the Hebrew language, I. 586, 


587; its exclusiveness, 590; perma- 
nence, 592; sensuousness, 594; char- 
acter of later books, 604; effect of 
religious peculiarities upon the He- 
brew writings, II 413. . 


Rephidim, commission to write an ac- 


count of, I. 99 f. 


Reuchlin, his influence upon biblical 


exegesis, II. 149. 


Reusch, on the relations of the Bible to 


science, I. 230 f.; states the theory of 
ideal construction, 269; his account of 
heathen cosmogonies, 270 f.; answer 
to difticulties of the Flood, 274. 


NAMES AND 


Reuss, objects to name ‘‘ Jehovist,’’ I. 
514 (note); on composition of Penta- 
teuch, 514 f., II. 240 f.; admits early 
existence of ritual, I. 530; on the per- 
sonality of Moses, 552 f.; influence of 
heretics on the Canon, 664, 665 f. 
(note); canon of Jerome and Augus- 
tine, 673; families of New-Testament 
MSS., 718; praises Chrysostom, II. 
124, 135; on the growth of the allegor- 
ical interpretation, 143; praises the 
exegesis of the Arminians, 199; on 
the conflict of the old orthodoxy, 232; 
the results of criticism, 245; history- 
Bibles, 613 (note). 

Revelation, enters into true conception 
of a prophet, I. 124 f., 133; difference 
between its products and those of 
genius, 138 f.; belongs to the commu- 
nity of believers, 185 f., 217, 499; 
apostles receive the gospel by, 193 f.; 
induces a tone of confidence, 195 f.; 
doctrine of Sacred Scripture depends 
on, 216, 758, II. 303; variety of its 
contents, I. 216; nature is a divine, 
232 f.; does the Mosaic cosmogony 
contain one? 270f., 284 f.; relation of, 
to the doctrine of the supernatural, 
289 f., IL. 313 f.; internal and external, 
I. 290; conditioned upon nature, 296 f.; 
miracles, factors of, 318 f.; doctrine of, 
connected with miracles, 338; and 
biblical history, 360 f., 461 f., 727 f.; 
necessary to prediction, 422 f., 427, 444, 
451 f.; organic nature of, 427 f., 452f.; 
related pre-eminently to ethico-reli- 
gious truth, 454 f., 460 f., 476 f., 483 f., 
488 f., 740, II. 391 f.; to the process of 
the Canon, I. 579 f., 683 f., 747 f.; to 
biblical language, 596 f., 600 f., 606 f., 

Gta, 1; O17 £., 624 f., O2Th4.s dependent 
on a record, 631, 735 f., II. 266 f.; does 
not convey historical "facts, I. 727 ie 
the biblical, an historical process, 758 
f., II. 303, 308 f., 314 f., 318 f., 322 f., 330 
f., 345 f., 418 f., 432; ‘Views of, in the 
second period, "149 f.; a predicate of 
the Word of God, 275-284, 303 f., 446 
f.; biblical idea of, 290 f., 307 f., 311, 
3203 f., 329 f.; the Bible a, 291, 303, 325 
Ba O59 oh 344 eaeor bit. - possibility of a 
book- revelation, 292, ” 339 f.; modern 
view of, 302 f.; relative importance of 
the idea of, 303; possibility of, 305 f.; 
necessity of, 309 f.; insufficiency of the 
so-called natural, 311; general nature 
of, 311 f.; not purely supernatural, 
313; distinction of mediate and im- 
mediate, 313 f., 319 f.; characteristics 
of, 315 f.; continuity ‘of, 317 f.; posi- 
tiveness of, 818 f.; uniqueness of the 
biblical, 324 f., 432: method of, 825, 
451; factors of,” 326 f ; Jesus Christ the 
divine, 329 f.; final purpose of, 331 f.; 

criteria of, 332 f., 334 rite self-eviden- 
cing nature of, 336: stages of, 337 f., 

433° man the subject of, 374 f., 382 f., 

389 f., 394 f., 410 f., 524; psychological 
limitations of, 385 f., 387 fe 395,141 Gebe, 
528 f.; twofold use of the term, 389 f ; 
media of, 390, 426 f., 433 f., 447 f.; 

senses in, 391, 397 i; 400 f., 420 1a 434 
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f.; memory in, 391, 403 f., 422; con- 
science and the ethical powers li 
391, 400 f., 407 f., 423 f.; unity of the 
faculties in, 394 f.; nature of the in- 
tuitions of, 599 f.; double conscious- 
ness belonging to, 401; imagination 
in, 402 f., 422 f.; reflective powers in, 
405 f.; Ny oa ved of faith necessary 
to, 408 f.; ; effect of individuality upon, 
410 f., 415 f.; conditions of, as fur- 
nished by the Hebrew inind, 412 f.; 
by the Christian consciousness, 414 f.: 
possibility of an infallible, 416 i; 420 
f., 424 f.; relativity of, 418 f.; language 
the chief means of," 446 fas 449 fig how 
distinguished from inspiration, 456 f., 
458 f., 463 f.5 ; objective and subjective 
meaning of, "459 f, 461 f.; reason as 
the organ of, 524 f) 527 ia 532; its 
truth not demonstratiy e, 568 f.; mo- 
tives for human interest in, 673 f:; 
675 f. 

Revelation, Book of. See Apocalypse. 

Riehm, on the germinal ideas of He- 
brew prediction, I. 428 f.; attitude of 
prophets toward the ceremonial law, 
434; universal Messianic salvation, 
438; historical character of Gvrund- 
Schrift, 494. 

Roberts, on use of Greek in New-Tes- 
tament era, I. 613 (note). 


ms (roch), term for “‘ seer,’’ I. 126. 


Rohr, on the distinction of mediate and 
immediate revelation, II. 320. 

Roman Catholicism, position toward 
Old-Testament Apocrypha, I. 680; 
unsatisfactory view of the relations 
of Bible and Church, II. 5 f., 178, 604 
f.; relations of, to Protestantism, 152 
f., 173; its views of Scripture in the 
sixteenth century, 168, 173 f. 

Romans, Epistle to the, Luther’s view 
of, IT. 154. 

Roos, on the connection between char- 
acter and revelation, II. 424 (note). 
Rossi, Azariah De, on text of the Greek 

Pentateuch, I. 702 f., Il. 255. 

Rothe, on Christ as an interpreter, I. 
28; denies that Jesus taught inspira- 
tion of the Seriptures, 34; doctrine of 
miracles, 290, 298 f.. 350 (note); is ex- 
treme, 296 (note); monograph of, on 
Sacred Scripture, II. 251 f.; on nature 
of revelation, 312, 389; distinction 
between mediate and immediate, 321; 
post-Reformation dogma, 3828; final 
purpose of revelation, 301; possibility 
of an infallible knowledge of Christ, 
420 f.; spiritual nature of New Testa- 
ment, B12. 

Rudelbach, denies the existence of freer 
views of inspiration, II. 19 f., 55; 
thinks the Church rejected the the- 
ories of Philo, 71; on unity of thought 
and words, 90; claims the consentient 
testimony of the ancient Church, 99. 

Riickert, on the biblical idea of aveidpua, 
II. 354. 

Rufinus, on ‘ecclesiastical’? books, I. 
672. 

Rushbrooke, Synopticon of, I. 549 (note). 
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Ruth, Book of, I. 465; character and 
position of, 686. 

Ryssel, on language of the Elohist, I. 
545 f. 


S. 


Sabbath, the Jewish, Christ’s teaching 
concerning, I. 42 f.; the divime rest 
on, 256 f.; determining factor in Mo- 
saic cosinogony, 257 f. 

Sacred Scripture, doctrine of, related to 
other doctrines, I. 3 f.; method of in- 
quiry into, 15f., 20f., 225 f.; relation 
to the person of Christ, 27 f., 213, II. 
264 f.; appears to Jesus as Scriptura 


Sacra, 1. #84; summary of Christ’s 
teaching concerning, 71-74; New- 


Testament writings constituted such 
by Christ’s word, 86; not necessarily 
inspired, 114, 146 f., 683 f.; New-Testa- 
ment formulae for citing, 174 f.; doc- 
trine of, taught in 2 Tim. iii. 16, 182 
f.; distinctions based on classes of 
contents, 198 f., 206, 579; claims of 
biblical writings to title of, 213-219, 
722 f.; complete doctrine of, cannot be 
derived from biblical writings, 218 f., 
733 f.; requisites for an inductive the- 
ory of, 225 f.; conflicts of, with modern 
Science, 229 f., 232; infallibility not 
necessary to, 234 f., 359 f., 692 f.; doc- 
trine of, as related to miracles, 286 f., 
338 f.; miraculous contents of the Bible 
belong to, 305; relation of historical 
contents to, 341 f., 358 f., 360 f., 3738 f£., 
385 f., 398 f., 410 f., 722 f.; of predictive 
contents, 444 f., 450 f.; of ethico-reli- 
gious contents, 454 f., 460 f., 470 f., 
478 f., 484 f., 487 f., 738, 739; of ques- 
tions of authorship, 492 f., 496 f., 500, 
551 f., 575-580; of language and style, 
581 f , 617 f., 624 f.; of questions touch- 
ing the Canon, 269, 634 f., 683 f., 685 f., 
734 f.; manner of quoting, by ancient 
Church, 658 f.; doctrine of, related to 
textual criticism, 691 f., 718 f.; indue- 
tive theory of, stated, 720-761; two 
classes of questions involved, 720 f.; 
valid claims of, 725 f., 733 f., 735 f.; 
essential claims of, 735 f., 742 f., 761; 
relation of, to Christian consciousness, 
POG hey Pagan iey ONT geko tsp areas, eel, 
508 f., 526 f., 528, 530 f., 534, 5389, 567, 
581 f., 584-590; brings the Word of 
’ God, I. 741 f., 747, II. 153, 239, 275, 284, 
296, 341 f., 449 f., 451, 505, 507,512 °f., 
523 f.; related to historical revelation, 
I., 753 f., IL. 266 f., 339 f.; sources for a 
history of, 14 f. (note); early unity of 
view concerning, 19 f.; nature of, ac- 
cording to Apocrypha, 19 f., 24 f., 28 f.; 
according to Talmudic writings, 28 f., 
33 f.; Philo’s view of, 37 f.; Josephus’ 
view of, 46 f.; views of the ancient 
Church concerning, 54 f., 96-101, 254 
f., 552; heretical views of, 97 f.; views 
of, from 250 A.D. to 600 A.D., 102 f.; 
from 600 A.D. to the Reformation, 128 
f., 136 f.; immediately before the Ref- 
ormation, 146 f.; Reformation doctrine 
of, 152 f.; post-Reformation doctrine 
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of, 175 f.; deistical view of, 201 f.; 
modern view of, 216 f., 251 f.; conclu- 
sions from the history of, 252-272; re- 
lations of, to the divine personality, 
285 f., 350 f., 353 f., 360 f., 651 f.; to the 
personality of man, 384 f., 659, 661, 
662, 670; unity of, I. 744 f., 750 f., IL. 
57 f., 414 f., 599; perfection of, 58 f., 
180 f.; sufticiency of, 58 f., 180 f., 544, 
592 f.; economy of, 59f.; infallibility 
of, I. 752 f., 756, II. 65 f., 68f., 164 f., 
176 f., 195: f., 250, 416-£., 424 4.,.s63n 8 
571, 593, 686; inspiration of, I. 756 f., 
760 f., IL. 69 £.,.72 £., 76-1., 85 1.) Stee 
208 f., 249, 293, 361 f., 371 f., 451, 453 f., 
466 f., 478 f., 488 f.; interpretation of, 
91 f., 103 f., 169f., 185 f., 194 f., Bow, 
548, 580 f., 611 f., 616 f., 619 f., 62755 
634, 636 f.; theological use of, 103, 157 
f., 175 f., 180 f., 238 f., 268 f., 536, 545, 
549, 576, 592, 595, 607 f., 632 f., 640; 
practical use of, 145 f., 218, 270 f., 450f., 
576, 629, 634, 643, 647 f., 652, 657 f., 660, 
663, 666, 668 f., 689, 694 f., 703 f.; au- 
thority of, 157, 179 f., 210 f., 247 f.. 268 
f., 536, 538, 544, 556 f., 558 f., 562, 564 f, 
572 f., 575 f., 585 f., 593, G09; perspicuity 
of, 158, 180 f., 548, 576, 582 f.; necessity 
of, to revelation, 340 f., 449 f., 556 f.; 
relation of, to Chureh tradition, 550 f., 
552 f., 554; to the faith of the individ- 
ual, 559, 592, 660, 664, 688, 692, 694. 

Sacrifices, earliest laws of, I. 505; in the 
Grandschrift, 539 f. 

Samson, miracle in behalf of, I. 333; 
legends of, 365 f. 

Samuel, head of an assembly of prophets, 
I. 122 f. (note); called roeh pre-eminent- 
ly, 126; oracles of, 427; writing of, 644. 

Samuel, Books of, text of, in the Septu- 
agint, I. 703 (note). 

Sanday, on Hebraisms in Fourth Gos- 
pel, I. 565 f. (note); discourses in 
John, 569; priority of Luke to Mar- 
cion, 664 (note). 

Sargon, numerous inscriptions of, I. 396; 
deports the Israelites, 396 f. 

Schenkel, holds no event absolutely su- 
pernatural, I. 295 f.; every free spirit 
has an unconditioned element, 287 
(note); view of moral reason, IT. 528; 
of the testimonium S. S., 584; distine- 
tion between Scripture and Word of 
God, 590; on the sources of theology, 
609. 

Schirlitz, on New-Testament diction, I. 
612 (note). 

Schleiermacher, effect of his ‘‘ Life of 
Jesus,” I. 376 f.; on the influence of 
Christianity on language, 608, 617, his 
work of spiritual restoration, II. 233 
f.; and influence upon views of reve- 
lation, 302; on New-Testament Scrip- 
ture, 546 (note). 

Schmalkald, Articles of, view of the 
Word of God, II. 155. 

Schmid, on fundamental forms of New- 
Testament doctrine, I. 157 f ; the 
problem before Paul, 163; places the 
apostles in the front rank of believers, 
192; on essential elements of apostolic 
doctrine, 196 f. 


NAMES AND SUBJECTS. 


Schmidt, on the nature of inspiration, 
II. 456. 

Schneckenburger, his view of Bible and 
Church, II. 606 (note). 

Schoettgen, on rabbinical interpretation 
of Old Testament, I. 172 f. 

Schrader, on translation of Gen. i. 1, I. 
255 (note); tree of life, 351 (note); 
authenticity of Esther, 369; sources of 
Pentateuch, 517-525. 

Schiirer, on Jerome’s conception of 
Apocrypha, I. 639. 

Schuiltens, work of, as a Hebraist, II. 
191 f.; views as to Hebrew, 191. 

Schultz, F. W., on the intent of the 
Mosaic cosmogony, I. 254; time of 
creation, 256; adopts the hypothesis 
of ideal construction, 269. 

Schultz, H., on Old-Testament doctrine 
of creation, I. 236 f.; and view of mir- 
acles, 500; extravagances of Daniel, 
331; centre of gravity in prophecy, 418; 
distinguishes prognostication from 
prediction, 424; on unity of the Torah, 
512; law of clean animals, 537 (note); 
nature of biblical inspiration, II. 473; 
authority of the Church, 547; Luther’s 
Bible, 656. 

Schwenkfeld, mystical view Dk 
196. 

Scottish Confession, its 
Scripture, II. 178 (note). 

Scrivener, on value of cursive MSS., I. 
713; text of 1 Tim. ili. 16, 714 f. (note). 

Sederholm, denies possibility of a ra- 
tionalistic explanation of the New 
Testament, IT. 512. 

Syuecov, meaning of, I. 302 f.; doctrine of 
teleology involved in, 305 f. 

Semler, on meaning of word ‘‘ canon,”’ 
I. 638; growth of New-Testament writ- 
ings, 666 (note); value of his critical 
position, 682 f.; views of Scripture, II. 
222, 224; influence of, 222 f.; restricts 
the term ‘‘ theopneustic,”’ 224, 227; be- 
gins the modern era of hermeneutics, 
246 f. 

Sennacherib, inscriptions of, I. 397; be- 
sieges Hezekiah, 397. 

Septuagint, how cited in New Testa- 
ment, I. 178 f.; mis-translations of, 448 f. 
(note); text of, for Samuel, 703 (note); 
diction of, 613 f., 615 f., 618; use of, 
among the Jews, 613 f., 703; character 
of, 639, 649; canon of, 649 f., 685; testi- 
mony of, to Masoretic text, 700 f.; ori- 
gin of, 700 f.; nature and value of text 
of, 701 f., 703 f.; unequal translations 
of, 701 f.; story of Aristeas concerning, 
701; Jewish views of, 702 f.; theory of 
interpretation underlying, II. 91, 638; 
Augustine's regard for, 110 f. 

Sermon on the Mount, chronology of, I. 
401 f. (note). 

Shaftesbury, his views of Scripture, II. 
202. 

Shalmaneser, relations of, to history of 
Israel, I. 394 f.; stélé of, 395. 

Shukford, the work of, II. 193 (note). 

Sibyl, the writings of, deemed inspired 
by the Church Fathers, II. 87 f. 

Simon, Richard, denies verbal inspira- 


of, 


doctrine of 
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tion, II. 168; his conception of the 
Canon, 192; view of Canticles, 192 f.; 
of the Pentateuch, 240. 

Sirach, Book of, on the miracle of 
Joshua, 1. 337 (note); silent concern- 
ing Daniel, 574; considered as Scrip- 
ture, 640, IIT. 134; witness of, to Old- 
Testament Canon, I. 651. f., II. 27: 
praises the Torah, 21 f.; and the fa- 
thers in general, 26 f.; its view of in- 
Spiration, 26, 27 f. 

Smend, on Old-Testament religion, I. 
532 (note). 

Smith, George, on Assyro-Babylonian 
cosmogony, I. 271; creation of man, 
348 (note); fall of man, 350 (note); 
thinks Nimrod is Izdubar, 357; on 
monuments of Tiglath-pileser, 395 
f.; seventh fragment of, 396; inscrip- 
tions of Sargon, 397. 

Smith, Pye, his view of the Tolu-va- 
Bohu, I. 267. 

Smith, Robertson, critical position of, 
I. 495 (note); on text of LXX. for 
Samuel, 705 (note); interpreter of 
German views, LI. 243; finds three cur- 
rents of influence among the Hebrews, 
410 f. 

Socinus, principles of the hermeneutics 
of, II. 199 f.; emphasizes differences 
of the Testaments, 200. 

Solomon, extra-biblical illustrations of 
his reign, I. 393. 

Song of Moses, I. 103 f.; authorship of, 
528. 

Song of Solomon. See Canticles. 

Sonntag, his pleasure in the views of 
Clement, IL. 78; estimate of the scho- 
lastie age, 150; description of current 
views, 223 f., 228; own view of Sacred 
Scripture, 228 f. 

‘‘Sons of Aaron,’’ I. 507 f.; only priests 
of the Grundschrift, 542 1.; conflicts 
with other Levites, 544. 

Soter, Epistle of, used by Corinthian 
church, I 656. 

Spencer, reception given to his ‘* Laws 
of the Hebrews,” II. 184; views of 
Scripture supernaturalistic, 202 f. 

Spener, views of the nature of Scripture, 
TT. 205 £. 

Spinoza, taught the relative nature of 
miracles, I. 294 (note); denied Mosaic 
authorship of Pentateuch, 501; influ- 
ence of his views, II. 204 f.; his theory 
of prophetic inspiration, 204 f. 

Staudlin, denies that the Bible is 
throughout God’s word, II. 224; ad- 
vocates authority of consciousness, 
228. 

Stark, mediatory course of, IT. 232. 

Steenstrup, on age of skhuvmoses, I. 281. 

Steinmeyer, on miracles of Christ, I. 306 
(note), 330 (note). 

Steinthal, on myths in Judges, I. 365 
(note); decline of classic Greek, 609 f. 
(note); nature of the cow, 611 (note). 

Stephens, Robert, originates present 
verses in Bible, I. 712; his text with- 
out critical value, IT. 235 f. 

Stier, views of Sacred Scripture, IT. 250. 


Strack, on composite structure of Pen- 
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tateuch, I. 512; unanimity of criti- 
cism, 525 (note); pre-Exilian cultus, 
536 (note). 

Strauss, his animus toward question of 
miracles, I. 291 (note); refuses to ac- 
count for early Christian conscious- 
ness, 327; on the witness of the Spirit, 
IT. 587 f. 

Suaresius, Franciscus, denies verbal in- 
spiration, II. 168. 

Suygestio verborum, no theory of, in the 
Bible, I. 206 f.; founded on phenomena 
of language, 627 f., IL. 482; post-Refor- 
mation dogma of, 209, 453 f. (note), 
469. 

Suidas, on rirAoc in the Gospels, I. 712. 

‘*Supernatural Religion,’’ its misstate- 
ments as to German views on mira- 
cles, I. 291 f. (note); tries to obscure 
claims of Jesus, 313 f.; on raising of 
Jairus’ daughter, 317 (note); considers 
Gospel miracles like rabbinical won- 
ders, 322; denies witness of Justin to 
Fourth Gospel, 556, 659 (note); on si- 
lence of Papias and Eusebius, 657 f.; 
treats Clement and Justin unfairly, 
659 (notes); denies Justin’s use of the 
word ** Gospels,”’ 661 (note). 

Surenhusius, his BiBaos Kataddayfs, I. 174, 
II. 183; view of allegorical interpreta- 
tion, 203. 

Syneretism, Il. 
210 f., 550 f. 

Synoptic Gospels, application to them 
of Christ’s promises, I. 84; nature of 
the errors in, 200, 202; their claims to 
be Sacred Scripture, 211 f. 723 f.; nar- 
ratives of miracles common to, 323 f.; 
origin of, as a literary problem, 547 f.; 
authorship of, 548, 549 f.; order of ap- 
pearance, 549; language of, 623. 
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Tabernacle, difficulties in the history of, 
I 541; Mosaic, not wholly historical, 
541 f. 

Tables, ethnographic in Gen. x., I. 356; 
showing composition of Hexateuch, 
516-525. 

Talmud, its commendation of the Torah, 
I. 477, Il. 29 f.; on authorship of Pen- 
Pateuch,1. O0L, Lh.wol fn3o7" death ot 
Moses, I. 511; age of Ezra, 531; Book 
of Ezra, 546; formation of canon, 646, 
647, 652; rudiments of Keri in, 695, 
697; is conscious of corruptions in He- 
brew text, 697 f., 699; directions of, 
for forming text, 698 (note); view of, 
concerning nature of Scripture, IT. 28 
f., 36; on sanctity of the Pentateuch, 
30 f.; Moses as a prophet, 31 f.; inspi- 
ration of the Torah, 32 f.; of the Hagi- 
ographa, 33 f.;,of the Prophets, 34 f.; 
“ve eh erg of grades of inspiration, 
ot f. 

Tatian, his witness to the Gospel of John, 
I, 557; manner of quoting New Testa- 
ment, II. 81. 

Teller, Romanus, Bible-work of, II. 
231. 
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Teller, W. A., finds degrees in inspira- 
tion, IT. 225, 227. 

Tertullian, accuses Marcion of rejecting 
John, I. 557; and Valentinus of using 
it falsely, 558; regard of, for sacred 
books, II. 70; his Montanist view of 
inspiration, 74, 78; conteimpt for Gen- 
tile poets and philosophers, 78; alle- 
gorizing of, 95; doctrine of tradition, 
151 f.; and of the rule of faith, 591. 

Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, its 
estimate of the Torah, IL. 62. 

Testimonium Spiritus Sancti, the doctrine 
of, II. 515-555, 561 f., 584-590, G03, 669. 

Text, the biblical, criticism of, related to 
Sacred Scripture, I. 691 f., 11. 235 f.; 
not infallible, I. 691 f.; post-Reforma- 
tion dogma concerning, 691 f , IL. 186 
f.; general nature of corruptions of, I. 
693 f., 706 f.; difference between Old 
Testament and New, 693 f.; nature of 
the Hebrew, 694 f.; Masoretic rules for 
fixing, 695 f.; only one Hebrew, 696 f.; 
early punctuation of, 696; interpreta- - 
tion of, related to vocalization, 697 f.; 
value of the Masoretic, 697 f., 699, IT. 
614; two elements of, I. 697 f.; Talmudic 
rules for fixing, 698 f. (note); different 
readings in, 699; the post-Exilian, 699 
f.; relation of LXX. to the Hebrew, 
700 f., 702 f.; of LX X., how combined, 
702; whether an intermediate between 
Hebrew and LXX., 703; of Samaritan 
Pentateuch, 703 f.; pre-Exilian He- 
brew, 704 f.; earliest form of, 705 f.; 
sources of error in Old-Testament, 706 - 
f.; tendency changes in, 706 f. (note); 
two forms of, 707 f.; nature of the New- 
Testament, 708 f.; sources of informa- 
tion concerning, 708 f.; divisions and 
punctuation in the Greek, 710 f.; ac- 
centuation of, 711; sections and chap- 
ters in, 711 f.; helps to interpretation 
of, 712 f.; sources and character of 
corruptions in the Greek, 715 f.; scribal 
amending of, 715 f.; alleged falsitica- 
tions of, 716; Opposition to criticism of, 
716; limits of variation, 717; Itala, 717 
f., II. 115 f.; classes of MSS., I. 718; 
recent history of the criticism of, II. 
234 f.; origin of the received text, 236. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, his high rank 
as exegete, II. 121; opposition to alle- 
gory, 121 f.; theory of types, 122 f.; 
opinions condemned, 123. 

Theodoret of Cyros, his inferiority to 
Theodore, II. 123; attitude toward 
allegory and legend, 123 f.; grammati- 
cal sense of, 124. 

Theophanies, as media of revelation, II. 
429; changes of form in, 433. 

Theophilus, regards Scripture infallible, 
II. 65; his view of inspiration, 73, 78; 
applies the term Scripture to the New . 
Testament, 84. 

®corvevatos (theopneustic), I. 182 f.; title 

. belongs to ethical truth, 462. 

Thirty-nine Articles, doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, IL. 178 (note). 

Tholuck, on Christ as interpreter, I. 28; 
stages of prophecy, 125; question in 
reply to Strauss, 342; on genuineness 
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of Old-Testament history, 397 f.;! 
meaning of word ‘' prophet,’ 418 (note); 
rule for predictions, 450 f.; asserts that 
the ancient Church admitted imper- 
fections in Scripture, II. 99; on extent 
of freer theories, 210 (note); freedom 
of opinion, 255; false assumptions of 
faith, 559; need of biblical science, 581; 
evidence for inspiration of Scripture, 
670. 

Thomas Aquinas, makes distinctions in 
contents of faith, I, 284; and in works 
of creation, 261; his doctrine of mira- 
cles, 293 (note), 850 (note); view of the 
author of Scripture, II. 140 f.; refined 
dialectics of, 143. 

Thomassen, materialistic view of the 
universe, I. 239 (note). 

Tiberias, school of, work on text, I. 
695 f. 

Tiglath-pileser, Hebrew names on the 
monuments of, I. 395 f.; fultils Amos’ 
prediction, 421. 

Tischendorf, remnants of the Old Latin 
text by, IT. 115. 

Tobit, its view of the Torah, II. 22; con- 
sidered prophetic by Aibrose, 154. 

Tollner, J. G., distinguishes the Bible 
from the Word of God, II. 222; tinds 
four degrees of inspiration, 225, 226. 

Tohu-va-Bohu, meaning of, I. 237 f., 260; 
does not represent the scientific con- 
ception of the original condition, 262; 
attributed by some to angelic agencics, 
266 f.; Pye Smith’s view of, 267; has its 
counterpart in heathen mythologies, 
270 f. 

Toland, view of the Gospels and reason, 
2201 £, 

Tongues, speaking with, I. 187 f. 

Torah, distinction of Jehovistic and 
Elohistic not recognized in the Bible, 
I. 42, 512; its_ temporary character 
taught by Christ, 42; contains ele- 
ments “ from the Fathers,” 43; attitude 
of Christ toward ceremonial parts, 46 
f.; two sets of elements in, 48, 463 f.; 
nature of its prophetic contents, 50 f., 
415 f.; claims to contain divine reve- 
lations, 89 f., 457 f.; its praises by later 
writers of Old Testament, 90 f., 108 f.; 
provision for its being read, 99, 109; as 
given in Deuteronomy, 104 f., 512, 527; 
Old-Testament idea of it concrete, 
106 f.; few references to, in early his- 
torical and prophetic books, 108; un- 
derlies the writings of the Hokhmah, 
148; contrasted with perfect law of the 
gospel, 157, 475 f.; regarded as imper- 
fect by Paul, 163 f.; how regarded by 
John, 167 f.; its classifications of ani- 
mals unscientific, 251; attitude of 
prophets toward, 434 f.; ethico-reli- 
gious contents of, 473 f., 476 f., 485; 
intent and success of, 477 f.; not as- 
cetic, 485; whether written by Moses, 
504, 511, 527, 533, 540; essential unity of, 
512 f.; Josiah’s discovery of, 529 (note); 
how and when codified, 529 f., 644; 
and canonized, 644 f.; valid and in- 
valid claims. for, 726 f., 728 f., 730 f.; 
reverence of the Apocrypha for, II. 
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20 f., 27 f.; Baruch on, 21; Talmudic 
view of, 30 f., 33 f.; sanctity of the 
MSS. of, 20 f.; Philo’s view of, 38 f.; 
attitude of Church Fathers toward, 
60 f., 63 f., 70; especially of Origen, 68; 
view of, in Clementine Homilies, 68 f.; 
and the Gnostic writings, 97 f.; later 
views of, 108 f.; Reformation view of, 
160 f.; a necessary factor in divine 
revelation, 527 f.; varieties of revela- 
tion in, 411. 

Tradition, value of, I. 346; nature of, in 
Gen. iii.-xii., 347 f., 858 f.; in the life of 
the patriarchs, 361 f.; oftice of, in Sa- 
cred Scripture, 386 f.; right of criticism 
to question, 492 f.; dominant in the 
Church, 674 f.; the two doctrines of, 
II. 174 f.; early views of, 550 f.; view 
of Syncretism concerning, 550. 

Tree of life, I. 350 f. 

Tregelles, on text of Muratorian Frag- 
ment, I. 670 (note); stichometry of 
Euthalius, 711. 

Trent, Council of, its views of the Word 
of God, II. 173 f.; bans laid on inter- 
pretation, 174 (notes). 

earn nature of the biblical, II. 
380 f, 

Tuch, discredits the story of Joseph, I. 

Tubingen School, influence of, I. 496, IT. 
244; on authorship of Apocalypse, I. 
mae and formation of the Canon, 665f,, 
683. 

Twesten, limits inspiration, II. 221; on 
the reception of symbols, 528; nature 
of the Lutheran, 601 f. 

Tyndale, his translation of the Bible, II. 
626. 


U, 


Ulrici, on psychology of revelation, II. 
387; dreams, 485 

‘“*Unseen Universe,’’ on the order of na- 
ture, I 295. 

Urim and Thummin, I. 120 f., IT. 484; 
belong to tribe of Levi, I. 543. 


V. 


Valentinians, use of Fourth Gospel by, 
1.587 4. 

Valentinus, whether acquainted with 
John’s Gospel, I. 558. 

Vater, denied Mosaic authorship of 
Pentateuch, I. 502. 

Vatke, conception of Israelitish history, 
J. 370; on authorship of Pentateuch, 
502; and tabernacle, 541; tendency 
changes in Hebrew text, 706 f. 

Venn, logie of chance applied to mira- 
cles, I. 288 (note). 

Vigui¢é, on the authority of the Bible, 
II. 574 (note). 

Vineentius Lerinensis, his principle of 
interpretation, ITI. 130 f. 

Visions, nature of the prophetic, I. 186 
f.; excited by physical circumstances, 
140; term applied to record of things 
seen, 143; as media of revelation, IT. 
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429 f., 437, 438 f., 440 f.; modus operandi 
of, 439; of Stephen and Peter, 439 f. 
Vitringa Campegius, his place as an ex- 
egete, II. 195; view of the Pentateuch, 

240. 

Voetius, on the inspiration of Scripture, 
IL. 209. 

Von Bohlen, conception of Israelitish 
history, I. 370; discredits the tradi- 
tions of Abraham, 3889 (note); and 
Joseph, 390 f.; on authorship of Pen- 
tateuch, 502; and tabernacle, 541. 

Vulgate, the text of, II. 116; influence 
of, 151, 612, 626; terminology from, 612, 


Hie 


Waddington, M., on date of Polycarp’s 
death, I. 668. 

Wagner, speaks of Moses as a geologist, 
1. 27: 

Walafrid, mystical interpretation of, II. 
139 f. 

Walch, F., accuses Calvin of heresy, 
Il. 163; distinguishes revelation and 
inspiration, 222. 

Weegscheider, on faith in miracles, I. 
288 (note). 

Weigel, his view of Sacred Scripture, 
Il. 196. 

Weiss, argues that God will enter his- 
tory in a special manner in Christ, I. 
307; and that the evangelistic tradi- 
tion is full of miracles, 320 f.; on the 
witness of the Epistles, 379; inspira- 
tion of Synoptists, 412; origin of Sy- 
noptic Gospels, 549 (note); nature of 
human spirit, II. 381. 

Weisse, on faith in miracles, I. 288, 294; 
historical character of Fourth Gospel, 
570; origin of ethnic religions, II. 307; 
constructive power of religion, 315; 
difficulty of distinguishing true reve- 
lation, 316; distinction of biblical rev- 
elation, 324; the kingdom of God, 330; 
the ‘significance of the Mosaic law, 
338; necessity that revelation be his- 
torical, 340. 

Weizsacker, on relation of Justin to 
John, I. BOT; truthfulness of Fourth 
Gospel, 572; Justin’ 8 doctrine of inspi- 
ration, II. 71. 

Wellhausen, complains of Riehm, I. 494; 
idea of Pentateuch-criticism, 513, IL: 
240 f.; on sources of Hexateuch, I. 
516 f.; theory of Priester-codex, 526, 534 
f.; conception of Old-Testament reli- 
gion, 531 f.; on praxis and codifica- 
tion, 537; origin of Mazzoth, 538 f.; 
and daily sacrifice, 539 f.; day of 
atonement, 540 f.; tabernacle, 541; 
priests, 543 (note); difficulty of history 
of Canon, 612; strata in Jewish Can- 
on, 648, nature of Hebrew MSS., 695; 
value of Masoretic text, 697, 699 oa 
text of LXX., 701. 

Westcott, on biblical history, I. 341 
denies possibility of separating 
historical and doctrinal, 342 f.; method 
in dealing with discrepancies, "400, 409; 
conception of the Canon, 632, 641 f.; 
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witness of Justin to Paul, 662; dis- 
tinction between revelation and in- 
spiration, II. 456 f. 

Westcott and Hort, estimate of value of 
New-Testament MSS., I. 709; corrup- 
tions in text, 716. 

W estininster ‘Confession, its view of 
Scripture, II. 178 (note). 

Wetstein, on the rabbinical interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament, I. 172 f. 

Windischmann, on the argument of 
Paul in Gal. iii. 15-17, I. 175 

Winer, contrasts Hebrew with other 
prophecy, I. 115 f.; on the number 
of prophets, 119 (note); home of the 
prophets, 135; location of Eden, 350; 
Greek of the New Testament, 613° 
(note). 

ae Old-Testament conception of, 

148 

Wisdom of Solomon, view of the Torali 
taken by, II. 22; use of, by Tertullian, 
88 


Witsius, his tokens of the true prophet, 
Jie alteay 

Wittichen, on historical character of 
Fourth Gospel, I. 565 f. (note), 572. ; 

Wolf, F. A., on infallible history, I. 


344. 

Wolff, C., effect of the philosophy of, 
upon the dogma of Scripture, II. 230, 
641. 

Word of God, term applied to oral gos- 
pel, I. 196, II. 503 f.; claims for itself 
reasonable, I. 219; concept of, medi- 
ates between nature and the super- 
natural, 244, 260; comes in concrete 
human words, 478, 719; falsely identi- 
fied with the Bible, 681, IL. 153 fate 
f., 182 f., 219, 224, 2865, 348 f., 498 f., ’ 500. 
a! 511, 571, 595: contained i in the Bible, 
I. 741 £2 747 f., II. 153 f., 275 £., 206; 
341 f , 494, 507, 510, 513 f., 535 f., 560 f., 
571, 651 f.; Reformation idea of, 153 f., 
276 f., 505 f.; ; post-Reformation ‘dogma 
of, 175 £3 177 f., 219, 286, 497 f., 501 fj 
distinguished from the Bible, 220, 299° 
275-284, 341 f., 348 f., 496, 497 f., 502 f., 
505; predicates of, 275 f., 281, 300 f., 
348 f., 361 f., 494, 496, 500; means of 
defining, 278 f., 286 f., 390, 502 f., 506, 
OR ay 576; self-distinguishing nature 
of, 279) f., 506 f., 509 f.; relations of, to 
the Spirit of God, 350 £13053 362 f,; 
561 f., 645 f.; and tothe nature of man, 
375 f., 390 f., 568 f.; combines all other 
media of revelation, 446 f.; laws of 
formation of, 451; discussion concern- 
ing nature of, 497 f.; difficulties of 
defining its extent, 498 f., 500 f., 535; 
history of meaning of the phrase, 503 
f.; change in limits of, 508 f.; relations 
of, to the Church, 518 eS 520 f., 526I4 
537, 539, 545; is the continuance of 
Christ’s prophetic office, 519; evidence 
for, 561 f., 567 f., 569 f.; the sole means 
of grace, 648 f., 651; biblical doctrine 
of, 650 f. 

Word of Jehovah, term applied to pro- 
phetic writing, I. 142; related to oral 
gospel, 196; creative agency of, 260; 
as a spina voice, II. 430, 
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Wuttke, his theory of conscience com- 
bated, 11. 407 (note). 

Wycliffe, his principles of interpreta- 
tion, II. 149. 


Ye 


Di, meaning of, in Gen. i., I. 267 f. 


Z. 


Zacharias, his person mistaken by Mat- 
thew, I. 405 f. 

Zarnack, on the authority of Scripture, 
II. 538; requisites of the interpreter, 
581. 

Zechariah, its Messianic charater, I. 58; 
“the smitten shepherd ”’ of, 58 f.; mis- 
takenly quoted by Matthew, 405; con- 
ception of Messianic salvation, 437 f., 
440; style of, 607; unity of, questioned, 
II. 243 f. 

Zeller, position toward miracles, I. 291 
f. (note), 319 f.; inconsistent in argu- 
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ment, 291 (note), 308; wishes claims of 
Jesus left out of account, 313. 

Zeltner, defends polygainy as a typical 
scheme, II. 185. 

Zerah, the Ethiopian, I. 394. 

Zezschwitz, on New-Testament diction, 
I. 613; biblical conception of holiness, 
616; and psychological terms, 620 f. 
(note), II. 383 f.; on the biblical tri- 
chotomy, 380 (note); nature of the 
human spirit, 381. 

Zockler, on source of critical method, I. 
376 f.; myths in early history of Jesus, 
383; composition of Chronicles, 547. 

Zumpt, A. W., on the enrolment of 
Quirinus, I. 403. 

Zunz, date of Hebrew MS., I. 
(note). 

Zwingli, his doctrine of the Word of 
God, IJ. 155; of the perspicuity of 
Scripture, 159; of the nature of the 
law, 162, 163; admits historical errors 
in Scripture, 167; his principles of 
interpretation, 170; on the witness of 
the Spirit, 584 f. 
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LANGE’S COMMENTARY. 


A Critical, Doctrinal, and_Homiletical 
ommentary on the Old and New 
Testaments. Specially designed and 
adapted for the use of ministers and 
students. By Professor JOHN PETER 
Lancet, D.D., in connection with a 
number of eminent European divines. 
Translated, enlarged, and revised un- 
der the general editorship of PHILIP 
ScHarr, D.D., assisted by leading di- 
vines of the various evangelical de- 
nominations. 


Complete in twenty-four volumes and 
a supplementary volume on the Apoc- 
rypha of the Old Testament. 8vo. 

Per volume, in sheep, $6.50; in half calf, 
$7.50; cloth, $5.00. 

The following are some of the chief 
merits of this Commentary : — 

1. It is orthodox and sound, without being 
sectarian or denominational. It fairly rep- 
resents the exegetical and doctrinal consensus 
of evangelical divines of the present age, and 
yet ignores none of the just claims of liberal 
scientific criticism. 

2. Itis comprehensive and complete, — giving 
in beautiful order the Authorized English Ver- 
sion with emendations, a digest of the critical 
apparatus, exegetical explanations, doctrinal 
and ethical inferences and reflections, and homi- 
letical and practical hints and applications. 

3. It is the product of fifty American (be- 
sides twenty European) scholars from the lead- 
iag denominations and theological institutions 
of the country, and may therefore claim a 
national character more than any other work of 
the kind ever published in this country. 


THE ILLUSTRATED POPULAR 
COMMENTARY 


On the New Testament. Profusely illus- 
trated with cuts of Bible lands and 
Bible scenes, made from recent photo- 
graphs, and prepared under the super- 
vision of WiLtLIAM M. THomson, D.D., 
author of ‘‘ Land and the Book,’’ and 
with maps prepared under the super- 
vision of Professor ARNOLD GuyoT. 


I, Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 
It. John — Acts of the Apostles. 
III. Romans to Philemon. 
IV. Hebrews to Revelation. 
Price per volume in half calf, $8.50; sheep, 
$7.50; cloth, $6.00. 

This Commentary aims to present, in 
an evangelical catholic spirit, and in pop- 
ular form, the best results of the latest 
Biblical scholarship for the instruction of 
the English reader of the Word of God. 

It embraces the authorized version, 
marginal emendations, brief introduc- 
tions and explanatory notes on all diffi- 
cult passages, together with maps and 
illustrations of Bible lands and Bible 
scenes derived from photographs, and apt 
to facilitate the understandingof the text. 


ENTARIES. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVISION 
COMMENTARY 


On the New Testament. By British and 


American scholars and revisers., Ed- 
ited by PHiLie ScHaFr, D.D. 
NOW READY. 
Matthew. By Puirtie Scuarr, D.D. 1 
vol., 16mo, $1.25. 


ara By Professor M.B.Rimpue. 16mo. 

$1.00. 

rire Professor M. B. RippiE. 16mo. 

51.25. 

John. By Professors WILLIAM MILLIGAN 
and WiLuiAM F. Mouton. 16mo. 
$1.25. 

Acts of the Apostles. By J. S. Howson, 


D.D., and H. D. M. Spence. 16mo. 
$1.25. 

Romans. By Professor M. B. Ripp.ez. 
l6mo. $1.00. 


This series of commentaries on the 
Revised Version of the New Testament 
is issued in small handy volumes. The 
text is of course that of the Revised Ver- 
sion, which hereafter must be the basis 
of every popular commentary. The read- 
ings and renderings preferred by the 
American committee have been, for con- 
venience’ sake, transferred to the foot of 
the page. 


THE BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


The Holy Bible. According tothe Author- 
ized Version, A.D. 1611. With an ex- 
planatory and critical commentary, 
and a revision of the translation. Ed- 
ited by F. C. Coox, M.A., Canon of 
Exeter, Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. 


The Old Testament, in six volumes. 

The New Testament, in four volumes. 
Price per volume: half calf, $7.50; sheep, $6.00; 

cloth, $5.00, 

The great object of this commentary is 
to put the general reader in full posses- 
sion of whatever information may be 
requisite to enable him to understand 
the Holy Scriptures, to give him, as far 
as possible, the same advantages as the 
scholar, and to supply him with satisfac- 
tory answers to objections resting upon 
misrepresentations of the text. 

Special care has been taken to furnish, 
in all cases, amended translations of 
passages proved to be incorrect in the 
Authorized Version. The comment is 
chiefly explanatory, presenting, in acon- 
cise and readable form, the results of 
learned investigations, carried on in this 
and other countries during the last half 
century. When fuller discussions of 
difficult passages or important subjects 
are necessary, they are placed at the end 
of the chapter or of the volume. 


For further information about these Commentaries, please send for a special circular. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
743 AND 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


' CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY. 


According to the Bible and the Traditions of 
Oriental Peoples. From the Creation of Man 
to the Deluge. By FRANGoIs LENORMANT, 
Professor of Archeology at the National 
Library of France, ete. (Translated from 
the second French edition.) With an Intro- 
duction by FRANCIS Brown, Assistant Pro- 
fessor in Biblical Philology, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 1 volume. 12mo, 750 pp. 
$2.50. 

“While not claiming for the author the set- 
ting forth of the absolute truth, nor the draw- 
ing from what he has set forth the soundest 
conclusions, we can assure our readers of a 
diminishing fear of learned unbelief after the 
perusal of this work.’ — The New Englander. 


THE WISDOM OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


With Principal Reference to Sceptical Objec- 
tions. By Rey. J. H. McItvane, D.D. 1 
volume. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 

“Throughout the book there is an honesty 
of statement which leaves with the reader the 
assurance that his position is the result of 
mature thought, and not of education or church 
prescription.” — The Literary World. 


OLD TESTAMENT REVISION. 


_A Handbook for English Readers. By ALEX- 
ANDER RoBERTS, D.D., author of ‘‘Com- 
panion to the Revised Version of the Eng- 
lish New Testament.” 1 volume, 12mo. 
$1.00. 

“This book is a good one; and we commend 
it for use in Bible-classes, as well as for private 
reading. Even those who read the Old-Testa- 
ment Hebrew will find here much to interest 
them.”’ — Hxaminer. 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT 
WORLD. 


Including Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, Per- 
sia, India, Phcenicia, Etruria, Greece, Rome. 
By GEoRGE RAWLINSON, B.A., author of 
“The Origin of Nations,’”’ etc. 1 volume. 
12mo. $1.00. 

‘* The historical studies which have elevated 
this author’s work to the highest position have 
made him familiar with those beliefs which 
once directed the world’s thought; and he has 
done literature no better service than in this 
little volume.’’— New York Christian <Advo- 


cate. 
EAST OF THE JORDAN. 


A Record of Travel and Observation in the 
Countries of Moab, Gilead, and Bashan, dur- 
ing the years 1875-1877. (A new edition, in 
press.) By SELAH MERRILL, Archeologist 
of the American Palestine Exploration Soci- 
ety. With illustrations and a map, 1 vol- 
ume. 8vo. Price reduced to $2.50. 

“As a book of travels it takes high rank. 
Mr. Merrill’s sketches of the land, the scenery, 
and the people of the land east of the Jordan, 
are fresh, vigorous, and full of life, and in this 
respect the book is never dull. His book is 
beautifully illustrated throughout, largely from 
drawings made by himself.’’ — The Nation. 


FINAL CAUSES. 


By PAuL JANET, Member of the French Acad- 
emy. ‘Translated from the second French 
edition. Witha Preface by RoBERT FLINT, 
D.D., LL.D. (New Edition.) 1 volume. 
8vo. $2.50. 


DR. McCOSH’S PHILOSOPHICAL 
SERIES. 


No. 1. Criteria of Diverse Kinds of 
Truth. As opposed to Aguosticism. Be- 
ing a Treatise on Applied Logic. 

No. 2. Energy, Efficient, and Final 
Cause. 

No. 3. Development: What it can 
do, and what it cannot do. 

By JAMES McUosH, D.D., LL.D. Lach 1 vol- 
ume, 12mo, paper. 50 cents. 

These volumes are the beginning of a series 
which will be published quarterly, in small 
volumes of about sixty pages each, in stout 
paper covers, at fifty cents per volume, each 
embracing an exposition complete in itself on 
one theme. 

Dr. McCosh, introducing the series, says, 
‘* For the past thirty years I have been taking 
my part in the philosophic discussions of the 
age. I have a few things yet to say before I 
willingly leave the arena. These have long 
occupied my thoughts; and they relate to thrill- 
ing topics of the day, on which many are anx- 
ious to have a light thrown. In order to bring 
my views before the thinking public, I start a 
Philosophic Series, to consist of small volumes 

- - Which can be read in a few hours, intended 
to give assurance to thinking minds, especially 
young men, in this age of unsettled opinions.” 


ON THE DESERT. 

With a Brief Review of Recent Events in 
Egypt. By Rev. HENRY M. FiE.Lp, D.D., 
author of ‘* From the Lakes of Killarney to 
the Golden Horn,” and ‘‘ Egypt to Japan.” 
1 volume. Crown 8vo. Witha map. $2.00. 
““The reader will get a better idea of the real 

characteristics of the Sinaitic desert and its in- 
habitants from these pages than from any other 
accessible volume. Those who have been over 
the ground will bear witness to the author’s 
literal accuracy.”? — Christian Intelligencer. 


SCIENCE AND SENTIMENT. 

Essays Chiefly Philosophical. By Noau Por- 

TER, D.D., LL.D. lvol. Crown &vo. $2.50. 

President Porter’s high attainments as a met- 
aphysician, and his fine literary sense, give to 
the occasional productions of his pen a more 
than ephemeral value. These essays on living 
themes of philosophy, or concerning philosoph- 
ical leaders, embrace a summary of the teach- 
ings of the prevailing schools of philosophy, 
and a criticism of their pretensions. 


ENGLISH STYLE IN PUBLIC DIS- 
COUR 


With Special Relation to the Usages of the 
Pulpit. By AusTIN PHELPs, D.D., author 
of ‘“* The Theory of Preaching,” ‘* Men and 
Books,” etc. lvolume. 12mo, $1.00, 
“Professor Phelps has the happy faculty of 

writing on a semi-technical subject with the 

freedom and grace which oftenest belongs to 
works of the imagination; and when he dis- 
courses on purity of English style, his reader 
may be sure that the words in which his 
thoughts are clothed will be distinguished by 
that fitness of form and chasteness of setting 
which such a subject demands.’ — Sunday- 
School Times. 


A CRITIQUE OF DESIGN-ARGUMENTS. 


A Historical Review and Free Examination of 
the Methods of Reasoning in Natural Theol- 
ogy. By L. E. Hicks, Professor of Geology 
in Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 1 
volume. Crown 8yo. $2.50. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
743 AND 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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